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famish  information  of  value  to  the  royal  cause.  His  graceful 
port  and  pleasing  manner  may  also  have  done  much  to  recom- 
mend him.  At  all  events  he  was  deemed  a  valuable  man 
whose  services  were  worth  securing. 

A  position  in  the  Foreign  Office  was  accordingly  given  bim. 
This  brought  him  in  constant  communication  with  his  chief. 
The  acquaintance  thus  formed  ripened  into  an  intimate  friend- 
ship; Thompson  associating  with  Lord  Germaine  upon  terms 
the  most  familiar;  visiting  him  at  his  lodgings  and  dining  with 
him  almost  daily. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  discharged  with  fidelity 
the  duties  assigned  him,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
English  government  in  various  ways.  These  were  rewarded 
by  his  advancement  to  the  important  positions  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Georgia,  and  Lieut,  Colonel  Com- 
mandant of  Dragoons,  in  New  York. 

Official  duties,  however,  occupied  but  a  part  of  his  time. 
The  scientific  taste  that  we  have  seen  so  strong  in  him  at  home, 
had  followed  him  abroad  and  he  availed  himself  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  occurred  for  their  indulgence.  But  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  Thompson  that  from  the  very  first  he  sought  science,  not 
for  itself  alone,  but  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
important  ends. 

He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  English  Navy  by  suggest- 
ing valuable  improvements  in  their  signal  service ;  and  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  both,  by  his  investigations  and  discoveries  in 
Gunnery. 

He  also  made  himself  known  to  the  scientific  circles  of 
London  by  an  able  paper  upon  the  cohesive  powers  of  different 
bodiea  This  was  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  led  to  a  favorable  intro- 
duction of  him  to  its  fraternity  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  in  1779. 

We  are  surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  high  position  so  soon  at- 
tained by  this  young  man  of  twenty  seven  ;  after  a  residence  in 
London  of  four  or  five  years  only  at  ferthest.  Yet  so  im- 
portant ere  long  became  his  influence  in  the  American  Depart- 
ment that  he  was  deemed,  by  applicants  for  state  patronage, 
their  most  promising  avenue  to  the  governmental  ear.    His 
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exaltation  became  at  length  a  source  of  embarassment  to  him 
on  this  very  account,  and  exposed  him  to  serious  complaints 
by  disappointed  applicants. 

The  journal  of  Judge  Curwen,  of  Salem,  an  exiled  loyalist 
and.  an  applicant  for  royal  favor,  is  an  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Says  the  needy  Judge : 

"May  24th,  1*781.  Went  early  in  order  to  be  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson's  in 
time,  and,  being  a  little  before,  heard  he  had  not  returned  from  Lord  George 
GcmaiDe'B,  where  he  always  breakfasts,  dines,  and  sups,  so  great  a  favorite  is 
be.  He  received  me  [upon  his  return]  in  a  friendly  manner,  taking  me  by  the 
hand.    *   *   *   and  promised  to  remember  and  serve  me  in  the  way  I  proposed." 

Two  months  and  a  half  later  the  disappointed  Judge  makes 
another  entry : 

"After  one  hour's  waiting  called  on  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  Plantation  office. 
He  seemed  indined  to  shorten  the  interview,  received  me  with  a  courtier's  smile, 
nUher  uncommunicative  and  dry.  *  *  *  *  This,  my  first,  will  be  my  last 
attempt  to  gain  advantages  from  a  courtier  of  whom  I  have  never  entertained 
favorable  impressions.'' 

Thompson  was  in  London  from  the  spring  of  1776  to  the 
aotumn  of  1781 .  He  went  there  a  very  young  man,  a  stranger 
and  an  exile,  without  friends  and  poor.  By  his  own  unaided 
efforts  he  rose  to  high  position  and  he  became  the  associate  of 
nobles  and  the  companion  of  savants. 

But  the  foundations  of  such  a  life  are  quite  often  insecure 
onea  The  capitulation  of  Yorktown  was  to  the  English 
ministry  a  terrible  blow.  Thompson  saw  at  a  glance  that  a 
near  consequence  of  this  must  be  the  resignation  of  his  chief 
and  his  own  withdrawal  from  the  Plantation  oflBca  With  him 
promptness  of  action  was  as  marked  a  characteristic  as  keen 
sagacity.  Kesigning  his  secretaryship  he  obtained  orders  to 
return  to  his  native  land  and  assume  command  of  his  regiment 
of  dragoons. 

Stress  of  weather  drove  the  fleet,  with  which  he  embarked,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Detained  there  for  several  months 
he  betook  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  troops  on  Long 
Island,  and  received  from  the  hand  of  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterwards  King  William  the  Fourth,  his  regimental  colors. 

But  the  war  was  now  virtually  closed,  and  little  opportunity 
afforded  for  any  exercise  of  the  military  talents  he  undoubtedly 
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possessed,  and  elsewhere  sabsequently  exhibited.  After  an 
absence  of  eighteen  months  he  returned  to  England  highly 
commended  by  Gen.  Carleton,  and  was  advanced  to  a  colonelcy 
in  the  British  Establishment  with  half  pay  for  life. 

Had  Colonel  Thompson  been  willing  at  this  time  to  settle 
down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  scientist  he  was  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  pecuniarily,  and  the  English  capital  was  as  desirable 
a  residence  a**  any  in  Europe.  But  the  military  proclivities 
which  he  had  evinced  at  an  earlier  age  at  home,  had  been 
revived,  and  he  was  eager  now  for  active  service  and  distinc- 
tion. 

England  not  affording  at  this  time  the  opportunities  desired, 
he  obtained  permission  of  the  British  government  to  travel 
upon  the  continent,  partly  with  a  view  of  seeking  imployment 
in  the  strvice  of  Austria,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks. 

Leaving  England  in  the  autumn  of  1788  (Sept  17),  he 
crossed  the  channel  a  fellow  passenger  with  Henry  Laurens, 
once  President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  the  historian 
Gibbon.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  says  play- 
fully of  this  passage : 

"The  triumvirate  of  this  memorable  embarkation  will  oonsist  of  the  grand 
Gibbon^  Heniy  Laurens,  Esq.,  President  of  Congresa,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  Colonel, 
Admiral,  Philosopher  Thompson,  attended  by  three  horses  who  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  fellow  passengers." 

A  prominent  English  transcendentalist  discourses  learnedly, 
in  one  of  his  books,  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes.  Thomp- 
son seems  to  have  learned,  by  intuition,  some  of  the  principles 
of  this  intricate  science,  which  the  astute  author  has  not  eluci- 
dated. Away  back  a  dozen  years  before  this  time,  when 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rolfe,  and  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  the  rich 
and  showy  vestures  which  the  paintings  of  the  ubiquitous 
Copley  have  made  familiar  to  us,  be  called  at  his  mother's 
house  in  Woburn,  and  the  prudent  old  lady,  in  dazed  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  exclaimed :  '*  Why  Ben,  how  could  you  go 
and  lay  oat  all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery?  "  Away  back 
at  this  Ciirly  day  the  admiring  glance  of  the  fair  widow,  was 
certain  proof  that  Ben's  knowledge  of  this  philosophy  was  far 
better  than  his  mother. 

Nor  did  he  ever  lose  it.     Soon  after  his  arrival  upon  the 
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oontiDent  he  presented  himself  at  a  review  of  troops  at  Stras- 
boai^g.  Dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  as  an  English 
officer,  and  superbly  mounted  upon  one  of  the  fine  horses  to 
which  Gibbon  has  alluded,  his  distinguished  appearance  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  commanding  officer.  Prince  Maximil- 
lien  de  Deux  Fonts,  a  nephew  of  the  then  reigning  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  himself  subsequently  King  of  that  country. 

Colonel  Thompson's  introduction  to  the  Prince  on  that  occa- 
sion was  followed  by  repeated  interviews  during  the  next  few 
day&  So  impressed  was  Maximillien  by  his  striking  qualities, 
that  he  urged  him  to  visit  his  uncle  during  the  progress  of  his 
journey. 

In  compliance  with  his  request  Thompson  tarried  for  a  few 
days  at  Munich,  on  his  way  to  V  ienna.  Here  he  was  cordially 
received  by  the  Elector,  from  whom  he  received,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  flattering  propositions  to  enter  his  service.  The 
consent  of  the  British  government  necessarily  preceded  the 
acceptance  of  these,  to  obtain  which  he  returned  to  England. 

The  grant  of  his  request  was  not  only  graciously  accorded, 
bnt  accompanied  by  the  flattering  gift  of  kighthood,  so  that 
thus  honored  and  commended  both,  he  returned  to  his  royal 
patron  as  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age  An  oil  portrait  of  him  in 
the  scarlet  coat  of  a  British  Colonel,  taken  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  still  exists,  presenting  a  young  man  of  compact  and  grace- 
ful figure,  of  clear,  open  countenance,  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eycM,  whose  firm  lip  and  resolute  look  indicate  steady  purpose 
and  keen  sagacity. 

At  this  point  of  Thompson's  life  begins  a  career  which  splen- 
did abilities  and  magnificent  opportunities  combined  have 
rendered  illustrious. 

Bavaria,  the  theatre  of  the  most  important  labors  of  his  life, 
a  country  of  moderate  extent  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
had,  in  1784,  a  population  of  about  one  million  and  a  half  of 
people.  It  was  largely  Catholic  and  a  good  deal  under  Jesuit 
influence.  It  possessed  a  fair  soil  and  respectable  resources, 
but  its  general  condition  was  deplorable.  A  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  its  people  were  not  only  poor  but  degraded;  its 
agriculture  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and  its  mines  were  but 
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partially  and  imperfectly  worked.  Its  army,  raised  by  con- 
scription from  the  peasantry,  was  ill  disciplined,  badly  organ- 
ized, and  poorly  paid.  Beggary  was  common  in  ali  sections  of 
the  country  and  bad  become  not  only  an  onerous  tax  but  a 
universal  nuisanca 

Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector,  was  an  intelligent  and  well 
disposed  sovereign  who  saw  and  deplored  the  various  evils 
retarding  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  but  possessed  neither  in 
himself,  nor  in  those  about  him,  the  capacity  to  remove  them. 

That  he  welcomed  Thompson  with  open  arms  to  his  capital 
need  excite  no  surprise,  for,  he  anticipated,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  achievement  of  reforms  he  had  long  desired  but 
never  realized. 

He  at  once  made  liberal  provisions  for  his  support,  assigned 
him  a  palatial  residence,  and  endowed  him  with  such  dignities 
as  secured  to  him  social  equality  and  free  intercourse  with  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Electoral  government 

Upon  assuming  his  difficult  duties  Thompson  proceeded 
energetically  but  cautiously;  studying  with  great  care  the 
institutions  of  Bavaria,  the  genius  of  its  people  and  partichilarly 
the^  character  and  causes  of  the  evils  incumbering  its  prosperity. 
The  task  assigned  him  was  herculean,  but  he  brought  to  its 
execution  abilities  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  accomplishment 

Four  years  of  careful  observation  and  reflection  convinced 
him  that  the  reform  contemplated  should  begin  in  the  Army. 
The  most  obstinate  evil  here  presented  was  the  abased  condi- 
tion of  the  common  soldier.  The  example  of  his  grandfather, 
who  had  been  at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  and  at  another  a  worthy  Woburn  citizen,  may  have 
furnished  the  germinal  thought  that  underlaid  his  whole 
system  of  reform  in  this  department 

At  all  events  its  basal  principle  was  the  elevation  of  the 
common  soldier  to  respectable  citizenship,  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ''  to  make  soldiers  citizens,  and  citizens  soldiers.''  To  plant 
this  new  idea  in  European  soil,  from  which  feudalism  had  been 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  eradicated,  required  much  boldness.  To 
make  it  germinate  and  flourish  required  experience,  assiduity, 
and  sagacity  of  the  highest  order  and  in  large  measura 

The  pay  of  the  common  soldier  was  at  that  time  but  five 
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kreutzers,  somewhat  less  than  five  cents,  a  day.  He  at  once 
increased  it  Even  in  time  of  peace  the  Bavarian  soldier  was 
on  duty  the  entire  year.  Col.  Thompson  dismissed  him,  on 
furlough,  to  his  home  for  ten  months  and  a  half  of  that  period. 
He  improved  his  clothing,  his  food,  his  shelter.  He  established 
permanent  regimental  garrisons  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Attached  to  these  were  schools  and  to  each  belonged  also  an 
extensive  garden,  containing  a  plot  of  ground  for  every  soldier, 
upon  which  he  was  encouraged  to  work  by  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, by  gifts  of  choice  seeds,  and  by  the  ownership  of  the  crops 
he  raised. 

In  a  short  time  occupation  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
very  prolific  camp  evil,  ennui,  and  the  morale  of  the  army  was 
entirely  changed. 

Contemporaneously,  and  somewhat  in  connection  with  this 
reform,  he  instituted  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Bavaria.  He  encouraged  the  introduction  and  culture 
of  clover,  turnips,  and  especially  of  the  potato,  at  that  day 
scarcely  known  in  most  parts  of  the  Electorate. 

Nor  was  the  improvement  of  its  cattle  and  horses  forgotten. 
Under  his  immediate  direction  a  farm  was  prepared  in  the 
Public  Garden  of  Munich  and  stocked  with  choice  specimens  of 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  Flanders, 
Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  This  herd,  replenished 
occasionally  by  fresh  importations,  was  free  to  the  inspection  of 
all  who  chose  to  visit  it ;  while  a  portion  of  its  animals  were 
occasionally  sold  at  low  prices  to  farmers  applying  for  them  and 
engaging  to  use  them  for  purposes  of  propagation. 

Stallions  and  brood  mares  were  likewise  procured  in  large 
numbers,  and  placed  at  different  points,  the  latter  being 
donated  upon  similar  conditions  to  such  as  sought  them  and 
furnished  good  guarranty  of  their  return,  when  needed,  for  the 
military  service  of  the  country. 

But  Col.  Thompson's  great  achievement,  in  Bavaria,  was  his 
removal  of  the  mendicity  which  had  long  annoyed  its  people. 
Beggars  not  only  swarmed  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  but 
infested  also  the  rural  districta  He  represents  them  in  his 
essays  as  *'of  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives,  who  strolled 
about  the  country  in  all  directions,  levying  contributions  upon 
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the  industrious  inhabitants,  stealing  and  robbing  and  leading  a 
life  of  iodolence  and  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  *  *  * 
Stout,  strong,  healthy  beggars,  who,  lost  to  every  sense  of 
shame,  had  embraced  the  profession  from  choice,  infesting  not 
only  all  the  streets  and  public  places,  but  the  churches,  even  so 
that  people  at  their  devotions  were  continually  interrupted  by 
them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  their  demands  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  finish  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet" 

Every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  remove  this  disgusting 
evil  had  utterly  failed  and  the  people  had  succumbed  to  it  in 
despair.  His  sagacity  at  once  recognized  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness as  its  cause,  and  education  and  occupation  as  its  remedy. 
Upon  this  idea  he  applied  himself  to  its  removal. 

In  a  large  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  designated  as 
the  Military  Work  House,  he  caused  to  be  prepared  a  kitchen, 
dining  hall,  baths,  oflSces,  and  work  rooms ;  some  of  which  he 
filled  with  machinery  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  tow, 
flax,  cotton,  and  wool.  He  also  appointed  a  corps  of  overseers, 
instructed  them  in  their  duties,  and  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
supply  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  materials  to  be  manu- 
factured. 

With  such  preparations,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1790, 
through  the  agency  of  the  police  and  the  scattered  squads  of 
soldiers,  he  seized  ever}'  beggar  abroad ;  he  himself  arresting 
the  first  one.  In  Munich  alone,  having  a  population  of  about 
sixty  thousand,  no  less  than  twenty  six  hundred  beggars  were 
apprehended  in  a  single  week. 

Some  of  these  were  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  worthy 
persons,  whose  insufficient  income  had  compelled  them  to 
solicit  charity.  Such  were  dismissed  with  injunctions  to  b^ 
no  more,  but  to  apply  for  needed  aid  to  officers  designated, 
who  would  furnish  it. 

The  rest,  however,  were  made  to  report  each  morning  at  the 
Work  House  before  mentioned.  Here  they  found  daily  and 
fairly  compensated  employment,  together  with  a  warm  dinner 
and  bread  for  supper  at  their  homes. 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  such  a  herd  of  vagrant,  dissolute 
beggars,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  to  whom  labor  was  a 
novelty,  would  prove  skillful  operatives  at  once.    At  first  they 
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destroyed  much  of  the  raw  material  upon  which  they  had  been 
pat  to  work.  By  degrees,  however,  their  skill  increased  and 
in  time  their  new  life  became  an  attractive  one. 

This  experiment,  explained  by  Count  Rumford  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  in  all  its  details  proved  a  splendid  success. 
Cloth  and  clothing  were  manufactured  for  the  Bavarian  army 
and  for  general  disposition  in  the  market  The  wretched 
vennin  which  had  invested,  for  generations,  all  parts  of  the 
Palatinate — a  national  disgrace  and  a  hopeless  nuisance — were 
by  his  firm  hand  ultimately  raised  to  self-support  and  con- 
verted to  skillful  operatives;  to  self-respecting  and  respected 
citizens. 

How,  most  economically,  to  feed  these  great  numbers  and 
bow  best  to  warm  and  light  the  apartments  they  occupied, 
became  at  once  questions  of  great  importance  and  led  him 
into  fields  of  science  at  that  time  but  little  explored. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  thus  prompted,  have  secured 
to  Thompson  much  of  his  highest  fama  Very  truly  did 
Cuvier  say  of  him  in  his  able  filoge  before  the  French  Insti- 
tute, "  C'est  en  travaillant  pour  les  pauvres  qu'il  a  fait  ses  plus 
belle  d6couvertes," — he  made  his  finest  discoveries  while  work- 
ing for  the  poor. 

One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  engage  his  attention  in  con- 
nection with  these  enterprises  was  the  economizing  of  the  heat 
used  in  warming  and  cooking.  For  a  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  he  applied  himself  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  combustion,  and  to  repeated  experiments  with  a 
view  of  devising  improved  forms  of  fire-places  and  furnaces. 
The  result  of  these  efforts  was  a  reduction  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  fuel  to  about  one  quarter  of  what  it  had  previously 
been. 

While  seeking  the  most  economical  method  of  appljring  heat 
to  water,  he  made  the  very  important  discovery  that  the 
temperature  of  a  given  volume  is  not  raised  by  a  transmission 
of  heat  from  one  particle  of  the  water  to  another,  but  rather,  by 
the  expansion  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  particles  first  heated  at 
the  bottom.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  discern  the 
practicability  and  economy  of  warming  by  steam. 

Investigations  and  experiments,   in  another  direction,  re- 
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vealed  the  fact  that  articles  of  clothing  are  warm  in  proportion 
as  they  retain  in  the  interstices  of  their  sabstances  the  air 
warmed  by  the  bodies  upon  which  they  are  worn ;  and  the 
further  fact  that  this  law  holds  good  as  well  in  the  water  as  in 
the  air. 

Few  then  supposed  that  the  taste,  as  it  is  called,  which 
guides  a  skilful  modiste,  in  combining  the  various  colors  of  a 
lady's  dress  and  its  accessories,  elegant  and  to  uneducated  eyes 
intricate  exceedingly; — ^that  this  taste  is  an  embodiment  of 
unvarying  natural  laws,  and  that  the  skilled  artiste  is  a  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  milliner.  Yet  Thompson  found  by  patient 
investigation  that  the  harmonies  of  colors  were  as  fixed  as 
gravitation — that  discordant  hues  can  no  more  fellowship  each 
other  than  fair  faced  virtue  and  hideous  sin. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  scientific  subjects  which,  in  all  their 
multifarious  details,  engaged  his  attention  while  in  the  Elector's 
servica 

But  other  labors  of  a  different  character  from  tin>e  to  time 
employed  him.  To  but  two  only  of  these  can  we  alluda  The 
first  was  his  design  and  construction  of  their  public  park, 
called  by  the  citizens  of  Munich  the  English  Garden.  Thomp- 
son, possessed  as  he  was  of  a  keen  relish  for  natural  beauty, 
had  a  decided  taste  for  landscape  gardening,  particularly  for 
that  of  the  natural  style,  in  distinction  from  the  geometric,  then 
most  in  vogue  upon  the  continent 

On  the  borders  of  the  city,  as  it  happened,  there  was  a  large 
tract  of  waste  ground,  some  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit, 
which  had  ever  lain  unoccupied  and  useless  His  keen  eye 
detected,  at  a  glance,  its  great  capacities,  and  he  proposed  to  the 
Elector  its  conversion  to  a  park.  This  proposition  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  proceed  at  once  to  its 
improvement 

Soon  the  rough  places  were  made  smooth ;  paths  and 
avenues  were  constructed;  winding  here  in  sunlight  through 
verdant  lanes,  there  in  shade  through  stately  forests,  and  pass- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  branching  streams  of  the  Iser,  on 
bridges  as  graceful  as  the  swans  that  sailed  beneath  them. 
Exquisite  flowers  and  rare  shrubs  were  planted,  and  ornamental 
structures  for  refreshment  and   observation    were  reared    at 
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points  where  convenience  or  beauty  of  prospect  suggested  their 
location. 

Thus  rescued  and  embellished,  this  once  waste  tract  became 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  the  environs  of  Munich — the 
daily  resort  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  delight  and  pride  of 
every  one. 

The  second  important  act  which  also  called  forth,  in  large 
measure,  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Munich,  was  his  pro- 
tection of  their  city  from  the  ravages  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies  in  1796. 

When,  just  after  their  defeat  at  Friedberg,  the  Austrians 
were  retreating  before  the  victorious  troops  of  Moreau,  they 
attempted  to  pass  through  Munich,  but  found  its  gates  shut 
against  them.  Exasperated  at  this  they  occupied  a  position 
commanding  the  town  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  it  The 
FrcDch,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  advancing  in  pursuit  upon  the 
other  side,  and  likewise  asked  an  entrance.  The  entrance  of 
either  was  a  calamity  to  be  averted,  if  possible,  at  any  cost 

Environed  thus,  the  situation  of  Munich  was  a  critical  one. 
Consternation  seized  upon  all  its  people,  and  the  Elector,  fear- 
ing for  his  personal  security,  withdrew  to  a  place  of  safety ; 
first,  however,  appointing  a  council  of  regency  with  Thompson 
at  its  head. 

By  virtue  of  this  power  Thompson  assumed  command  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  and,  by  exercise  of  a  firmness  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  both  contending  armies,  exacted  their  respect 
for  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria  and  the  security  of  its  capital. 

Such  services,  rendered  to  a  people  not  his  own,  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Elector  and  his  subjects. 

The  latter  named  him  "The  friend  of  mankind."  The 
former  repeatedly  advanced  him  to  high  positions  and  loaded 
him  with  honors.  He  was  made  Chamberlain,  Privy  Counsel- 
lor of  State,  Lieut -General,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  Commander- 
in  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Bavaria,  Knight 
of  the  Orders  of  the  White  Eagle  and  Saint  Stanislaus,  and 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  which,  at  his  request, 
was  added  the  titular  distinction  of  Rumford,  in  memory  of  the 
early  name  of  the  little  town  in  New  Hampshire  where  he 
found  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  commenced  life's  career. 
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Rarely  had  it  faUen  to  the  lot  of  a  foreigner  to  be  as  highly 
honored,  by  a  people  not  his  own,  as  was  he.  And  to-day, 
now  that  two  generations  and  more  hare  passed,  his  name  is 
still  cherished  by  the  Bavarian  people,  and  from  its  pedestal  in 
the  Maximillien  Strasse,  his  statue  of  bronze  looks  down  upon 
the  crowds  that  throng  that  magnificent  highway,  suggesting, 
at  once,  his  devotion  to  their  beloved  land  and  their  lasting 
gratitude. 

The  Elector,  Charles  Theodore,  died  in  1799,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Prince  Maximillien  de  Deux  Fonts,  who 
adopted  a  policy  unlike  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  counsellors  in  sympathy  therewith. 

Under  these  circumstances  Count  Bumford  felt  free  to 
remain  in  Bavaria,  or  go  elsewhere,  as  his  inclinations  might 
dictate.  His  scientific  discoveries,  although  made  in  the 
furtherance  of  Bavarian  interests,  were  of  general  importance, 
and  had  attracted  a  wide  attention.  These  he  had  detailed 
with  great  exactness,  in  a  series  of  published  essays,  through- 
out the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  which  was  vividly  apparent 
the  great  truth  that  science  is  useful  not  in  itself  alone,  but  in 
its  application  to  the  various  economies  of  common  life.  This 
truth  commending  itself  to  a  few  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
men  in  England,  led  them  to  resolve  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arta  To  Bumford,  as  to 
the  fittest  man  of  that  time,  was  intrusted  its  formation. 

Thus  was  established,  in  the  opening  year  of  the  present 
century,  the  Boyal  Institution  of  London.  Its  labors  have 
been  manifold  and  their  value  incalculable.  To  him  attaches 
the  high  honor  of  having  been  its  founder. 

When  Count  Bumford  left  this  country  in  1778,  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter  remained  behind  him.  The  former  never 
saw  him  afterwards.  The  latter,  having  been  educated  in  the 
best  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  rejoined 
her  father  in  Europe,  in  1796. 

She  was  received  with  great  kindness  at  Munich,  by  the 
Elector  and  Electress.  The  former  was,  at  that  time,  seventy- 
one  years  old,  while  the  latter,  an  Italian  lady  of  rare  beauty, 
was  but  seventeen;   a  fact  which  led  the  Court  gossips  to 
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remark  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  age,  the  figures 
having  by  some  means  got  reversed. 

But  a  young  queen  makes  a  joyous  Court,  and  to  its  rounds 
of  gayety  the  young  American  girl  was  introduced  by  her 
father  and  chaperoned  by  the  Countess  of  Nogarola.  How  she 
got  on  in  this  new  and  dazzling  sphere  we  have  not  time  to 
relate  here,  and  can  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bavarian 
Sovereign  confirmed  to  her,  at  her  father's  decease,  his  rank 
and  title,  together  with  one  half  of  his  yearly  pension. 

Count  Rumford's  wife  died  upon  her  estate  in  Concord,  in 
1792.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
distinguished  Parisian  lady,  with  whom  he  subsequently  came 
into  most  intimate  relatione  She  was  the  widow  of  Lavoisier, 
the  eminent  French  chemist,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the 
guillotine  during  the  awfiil  days  of  the  Terror,  and  had  met 
death  manfully,  asking  only  a  brief  reprieve  that  he  might 
finish,  before  his  death,  some  important  experiments  then  in 
progresa 

Madame  Lavoisier,  although  no  longer  young,  still  retained 
much  of  her  former  beauty.  She  possessed  high  culture,  cap- 
tivating manners,  a  good  heart,  and  was  very  rich.  She  im- 
pressed deeply  the  heart  of  the  lonely  scientist,  and  for  four 
years  an  active  courtship  of  varying  phases  was  maintained,  and 
followed,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1805,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
parties. 

One  consequence  of  this  event  was  the  removal  of  the  Count 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  Madame  de  Bumford,  in  an 
elegant  mansion,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds  inclosed  by  high  walls. 

Letters  of  the  Count  to  his  daughter,  the  Countess  Sarah, 
reveal  to  us  the  character  of  his  new  life  and  its  surroundings. 
We  have  time,  however,  to  qnote  from  them  but  a  few  sen- 
tences. In  one,  bearing  date  some  two  months  after  his 
marriage,  he  remarks : 

"Oar  style  of  liymg  is  really  magnifioent  Madame  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
company,  and  makes  a  splendid  figure  in  it  herself;  but  she  seldom  goes  out, 
keeping  open  doors,  that  is  to  say  to  all  the  great  and  worthy ;  such  as  the  philos- 
ophera,  members  of  the  Institute,  ladies  of  celebrity,  eta" 

**0b  Mondays  we  have  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  noted  of  our  associates  at 
dnmer.    (Then  we  live  on  bits  the  rest  of  the  week.)    Thursdays  are  devoted  to 
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evening  oompuiy;  of  ladies  and  geuttemen  williool  regard  to  numbers.  Tea  and 
fmits  are  given  to  the  guests  ooming  until  twelve  or  after.  Often  superb  oonouts 
are  given  with  the  finest  vocal  and  instrumental  performers." 

The  parenthetic  sentence,  which  we  ought  perhaps  to  have 
omitted,  is  an  ominous  ona  Incompatibility  of  tastes  began, 
ere  long,  to  be  manifest  The  Count  was  a  student,  wishing  to 
devote  more  time  to  science  than  to  his  wife's  guests.  He  was 
also  methodical  and  avaricious  of  his  hours.  Madame  de  Bum- 
ford  was  a  gay  woman,  to  whose  happiness  the  blandishments 
and  excitements  of  society  were  as  necessary  as  air  to  her  phys- 
ical existence. 

Time  increased  rather  than  diminished  these  differences,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1809  an  amicable  separation  ensued,  the  Count 
retiring  to  a  villa,  at  Auteuil,  then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where 
were  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Very  little  of  bitterness  seems  to  have  attended  this  sepa- 
ration, and  the  parties,  living  apart,  continued  on  good  terms 
with  one  another.  The  Countess  has  said  that,  when,  on  one 
occasion,  Madame  de  Bumford  sent  word  to  her  &ther  that  a 
pair  of  her  horses  had  become  unsafe,  and  that  she  wished  he 
would  buy  them,  he  returned  the  good-natured  reply  that  he 
would  willingly  do  so,  provided  she  would  be  magnanimous 
and  not  cheat  him. 

Madame  de  Rumford  remained  in  Paris  until  her  death  in 
1886,  maintaining  one  of  the  finest  saloons  of  the  capital,  and 
dispensing  a  hospitality  almost  princely  to  scores  and  hundreds 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  her  time. 

Count  Rumford  has  been  censured  for  espousing  interests 
inimical  to  his  country  during  our  Revolutionary  War.  We 
attempt  no  justification  of  his  course  during  that  period.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  in  palliation  thereof,  that  undeserved 
persecutions,  prompted  by  an  intolerant  patriotism,  acting  upon 
a  proud  nature,  rendered  moody  by  unjust  aspersions,  forced 
him  to  a  course  he  took  unwillingly. 

Certain,  indeed,  it  is  that  in  his  mature  years  he  cherished  for 
this  country  and  its  people  the  kindest  feelings,  and  in  1798 
thought  seriously  of  resuming  here  his  residence.  But  his  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Institution  defeated,  for  the  time,  this 
purpose,  which  was  never  resumed. 
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The  most  frieDdlj  sentiments  were  also  entertained  towards 
him,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and,  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  he  was  cordially  invited  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  his  native  land  and  take  the  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  our  Military  Academy,  since  estab- 
lished at  West  Point  This  flattering  invitation  he  was  obliged 
to  decline,  but  subsequently  testified  to  his  lively  sense  of  the 
honor  done  him,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  institution,  by 
beqaeathing  to  it  "  all  his  books,  plans,  and  designs  relating  to 
mUitary  affairs." 

Count  Eumford  passed  the  last  half  a  dozen  years  of  his  life 
at  his  country  house  at  Auteuil — a  house  which  five  years  ago 
was  made  sadly  interesting  as  the  unconscious  witness  of  the 
assassination  of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  His 
life  here  was  a  retired  one.  He  attended  occasionally  the  sit- 
tings of  the  French  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but 
rarely  went  abroad,  devoting  his  working  hours  to  his  favorite 
studies,  and  those  of  his  leisure  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
grounds  and  to  the  culture  of  rare  flowers,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond. 

The  space  allowed  has  permitted  but  a  fleeting  glance  at  a  few 
only  of  the  more  prominent  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great 
man.  A  constant  mingling  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
best  society  of  Europe  gave  to  his  manners  a  polish  and  a  charm 
quite  sensibly  felt  by  all  whose  fortune  it  was  to  meet  him. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  and  their  application  to  the  arts,  he  was 
learned  to  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  well  versed  in  general 
literature,  and  read  and  wrote  and  spoke  the  German,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  with  the  same  facility  he  did  his 
native  tongua  The  three  solid  octavos  which  contain  the 
record  of  his  most  important  labors,  investigations,  and  discov- 
eries, attest  not  only  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  but  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  his  style  as  a  writer  of  pure  English. 

Deserved  was  the  monument  reared  to  his  honor  in  the 
English  Oarden  at  Munich,  whereon  he  is  designated  as 
"  Friend  of  Mankind."  With  abundant  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing large  wealth,  he  enriched  only  others,  never  himself.  For 
none  of  his  numerous  inventions  would  he  ever  consent  to  take 
out  a  single  patent    By  his  will,  witnessed  by  Lafayette,  he 
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bequeathed  all  of  his  limited  property,  excepting  a  few  keep- 
sakes and  private  l^acies  of  moderate  amounts,  to  public  insti- 
tutions. 

His  death,  which  was  unexpected,  occurred  at  Auteuil  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  1814.  His  friend,  Baron  De 
Lessert,  followed  to  their  last  resting  place  his  mortal  remains, 
and  delivered  at  his  open  grave  a  brief  but  appropriate  address. 
"  In  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent," said  he,  "  the  people  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  his 
discoveries ;  and  from  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor  to  the 
palaces  of  the  sovereigns,  all  will  remember  that  his  sole  aim 
was  always  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men." 

Six  months  later  the  Baron  Cuvier  pronounced  before  his 
associates  of  the  French  Institute,  an  eloquent  ^loge  detailing 
the  history  of  his  life  and  works. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  pass  across  the  earth  and  leave 
no  lasting  trace  behind  them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Bum- 
ford.  He  made  an  impress  upon  the  world  which  centuries 
will  not  efface,  and  memorials  of  his  beneficent  labors  abound 
in  every  civilized  land  ;  in  the  streets  and  pleasure  grounds  of 
Munich  ;  in  the  institutions  of  science  and  benevolence  reared 
by  him  in  England  and  Bavaria ;  in  his  generous  gifts  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  Harvard  College,  in 
America;  in  the  full  volumes  which  detail,  in  various  lan- 
guages, the  researches  and  discoveries  of  his  busy  life ;  and 
especially  in  his  numerous  inventions,  wherein  science,  allied 
with  art,  has  increased  immensely  the  comforts  of  mankind. 
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Akhclb  II.— mind  IN  NATURK 

"I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Alcoran  than  that  thi^aniversal  frame  is  without  a  Mind.'' 
So  wrote  the  great  father  of  inductive  philosophy.  But  some 
of  his  disciples  in  the  department  of  physical  science  do  not 
swear  in  the  words  of  their  master.  Having  renounced  faith 
in  the  invisible,  as  an  outgrown  and  obsolete  principle,  good 
enough  for  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  as  a  cover  for  igno- 
nrnce,  but  not  comporting  with  the  certitude  of  modem  Positiv- 
ism, which  limits  knowledge  to  what  can  be  cognized  by  the 
senses,  they  "say  in  their  heart,*'  and  scruple  not  to  declare 
with  their  lips,  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;  for 
they  have  not  seen  it,  nor  has  the  scientist  detected  it  with  his 
finest  instruments,  or  his  most  powerful  microscopes,  or  his 
most  exhaustive  chemical  analysis.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
attempt  to  reason  from  analogy,  and  point  to  this  lesser  frame 
of  the  human  body  whose  wondrous  mechanism  not  only 
implies  the  existence  of  some  designing  mind  active  in  its  con- 
stmction,  but  whose  living  movements  and  rational  operations 
imply  the  presence  of  a  mind  within  it.  They  have  analyzed  the 
brain  and  have  not  found  it ;  but  have  found  instead  that  certain 
movements  of  the  brain  are  invariably  connected  with  certain 
activities  of  thought  and  feeling ;  that  affections  of  the  brain 
affect  the  thinking  faculty,  so  called ;  and  that  paralysis  wholly 
extinguishes  it,  so  far  as  outward  demonstration  is  concerned, 
which  is  the  only  evidence  of  reality.  Hence  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  thought  and  feeling  are  the  product  or  function 
of  the  brain,  generated  by  it  as  heat  is  generated  by  friction,  or 
light  by  combustion ;  and  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  nowhere 
existfib  Or  if,  baffled  by  such  reasoning,  you  venture  to 
suggest  that  these  same  imponderables,  heat,  light,  magnetism, 
and  the  rest  are  not  the  product  or  properties  of  matter,  which 
supplies  the  conditions^  but  is  not  the  cause  of  their  activity :  that 
they  are  the  primary  and  actuating  forces,  while  matter  is  the 
secondary  and  passive  recipient — ^the  manifestation,  not  the 
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constituent  of  force ;  that  they  merely  reside  in  matter,  as  the 
life-principle  in  the  body,  and  are  released,  not  destroyed,  by 
its  dissolution ;  this  they  may  admit  as  regards  these  physical 
forces,  for  so  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  conservation 
of  forces  implies ;  but  not  so  of  life,  for  has  not  Mr.  Tyndall 
found  in  matter  "  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  life  ? "  And  what  is  life,  according  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  but  simply  "the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations  " — ^a  definition  doubtless  plain  to 
him  that  understandeth,  and  clear  of  all  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, till  it  occurs  to  ask  what  is  the  power  that  adjusts  these 
relations  so  wondrously  and  constantly  to  each  other?  To 
such  miserable  shifts  of  conception  and  definition  does  this 
school  resort,  to  avoid  the  admission  of  an  immaterial  entity  as 
the  cause  of  material  phenomena.  Indeed,  they  cannot  use 
the  most  common  words  without  finding  in  them  a  refutation 
of  their  doctrine.  Phenomenon  is  what  appears ;  substance  is 
what  stands  under  it  and  does  not  appear,  but  for  that  reason 
only  the  more  truly  is.  The  belief  in  the  invisible  as  the 
ground  of  all  reality,  is  the  condition  of  science  itself;  for  as 
Coleridge  has  truly  said,  "  If  the  invisible  be  denied,  or  (which 
is  equivalent)  considered  invisible  irom  the  defect  of  the  senses, 
and  not  in  its  own  nature,  the  sciences  even  of  observation  and 
experiment  lose  their  essential  copula.  The  component  parts 
can  never  be  reduced  into  a  harmonious  whole,  but  must  owe 
their  systematic  arrangement  to  the  accidents  of  an  ever-shift- 
ing perspective." 

To  find  the  cause  of  phenomena  in  the  phenomena  themselves 
is  only  possible  by  a  denial  or  falsification  of  the  idea  of  cause, 
and  a  substitution  for  it  of  a  conception  of  the  understanding 
drawn  from  sensible  things.  Thus  J.  Stuart  Mill  and  others  of 
the  sensational  school  define  cause  to  be  invariable  antecedent^ 
according  to  which,  if  it  be  antecedent  in  space^  a  wheelbarrow 
is  the  cause  of  the  man  who  wheels  it ;  or  if  it  be  antecedent 
in  time^  the  bud  is  the  cause  of  the  flower,  or  evening  the  cause 
of  sunset ;  where  cause  and  efiect  are  simultaneous,  as  fire  and 
heat,  or  life  and  its  manifestations,  there  is  no  cause  at  all. 
The  true  idea  of  cause  always  implies  some  power  below  or 
behind  phenomena  which  of  course  is  in  its  nature  invisible, 
else  it  would  itself  be  phenomenal. 
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The  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the  great  question  which 
modem  scientific  thought  has  at  last  reached,  and  is  facing 
with  what  vision  or  blindness  it  has  (though  it  lies  at  the  very 
b^Duing  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  is  the  first  question  that 
opens  on  the  mind  of  a  child) — the  existenoe  of  a  personal  Creator — 
mast  be  obvious.  The  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  proving  the  existence  of  God,  has  long  been  apparent  The 
inductive  or  scientific  method,  though  often  tried,  has  never 
been  saccessfol,  for  this  lies  wholly  in  the  plane  of  nature  and 
natural  law,  and  can  never  transcend  it,  or  prove  the  existence 
of  tpirit  The  scientific  faculty,  the  understanding,  judging 
only  according  to  sense  and  wholly  without  insight,  can  only 
generalize  phenomena,  and  call  the  result  a  2au;,  or  uniform 
method  of  nature's  acting;  but  what  it  is  that  acts,  or  why, 
or  the  existence  of  any  substantive  cause  other  and  higher 
than  is  manifest  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  is  confessedly 
beyond  its  province.  This  even  so  acute  and  devout  a  thinker 
as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  acknowledges.  He  says,  "The  phenom- 
ena of  matter  taken  by  themselves^  so  far  from  warranting  any 
inference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation."  Hence  those 
minds  with  whom  all  truth  is  measured  by  the  logical  and 
generalizing  understanding,  who  have  never  had  any  higher 
faculty  of  spiritual  insight  awakened  in  them,  do  not  believe  in 
a  God  distinct  from  the  universe. 

The  defectiveness  of  this  method  is  also  seen  when  the  argu- 
ment is  drawn  not  from  the  material  but  the  rruyral  phenomena 
and  order  of  the  world,  as  in  that  recently  put  forth  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  "Literature  and  Dogma."  All  the 
Deity  which  he  admits  is  the  existence — to  adopt  his  own 
definition  —of  "an  eternal  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousnessi"  So  much,  he  thinks,  can  be  made  out  by 
induction.  But  he  denies  to  this  power  personality,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  a  mere  impersonal  law  or  moral  order — a  higher 
law,  indeed,  than  gravitation,  since  it  governs  conduct  and  not 
mere  matter,  but  as  destitute  as  that  of  all  the  personal 
attributes  of  the  God  we  worship.  Why  the  existence  of  such 
a  law  does  not  necessitate  belief  in  a  lawgiver — a  Deity  who 
has  established  and  maintains  this  order,  who  loves  righteous- 
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ness  and  hates  iniquity,  and  who  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works — ^is  logically  owing  to  that  fatal  inca- 
pacity of  adnntting  what  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  or  de- 
monstrated to  the  understanding.  Morally,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  because  they  do  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  and  because  spiritual 
facts  require  a  consent  of  the  will  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
perception,  i.  e.,  must  be  spv-ituaUy  discerned.  The  truth  is 
that  Grod  cannot  be  reasoned  out  by  induction,  or  known  in- 
ferentially  by  the  understanding,  any  more  than  music  can  be 
perceived  by  the  touch,  or  beauty  apprehended  by  the  smell, 
or  the  truth  of  poetry  be  logically  proved  by  a  syllogism. 
Always  a  higher  faculty  is  requisite  to  complete  and  give 
validity  to  the  argument  Spirit  only  can  apprehend  spirit 
^^  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God."  And  when  faith,  or  the  spiritual  faculty,  haa 
once  apprehended  God  and  affirmed  his  existence  and  charac- 
ter, the  witness  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  universe 
come  in  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth. 

The  a  priori  method  of  demonstration  from  the  idea  of  God, 
or  of  the  Infinite,  revealed  in  the  reason,  is  equally  defective. 
This  faculty,  though  higher  than  the  understanding,  deals  only 
with  abstract  truth,  or  ideas.  It  does  not  reveal  being  or  personal 
realitiea  The  idea  of  God  is  indeed  given  by  the  moral  reason, 
and  is  revealed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  all  men,  is  the 
inshining  of  that  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.  But  this  idea  of  God  is  not  God, 
though  a  strong  presumption  of  his  existenca  Not  until  faith 
has  bridged  this  chasm  between  ideas  and  realities,  and  given 
substance  to  this  invisible  and  ideal  object,  not  till  the  heart  has 
embraced  this  object  in  love  and  trust,  and  found  it  real  by  its 
own  vital  and  experimental  touch  and  taste,  has  man  really 
found  God.     Then  only,  and  thus  only,  can  we  see  God. 

But  short  of  this  practical  and  experimental  discovery  of 
God,  there  is  what  is  called  the  argument  from  design,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  valid,  and  whose  force  was  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  a  great  degree  by  the  late  Stuart  Mill,  as  his 
posthumous  writings  have  recently  shown.  This  argument  has 
unquestionably  much  of  force  in  it,  since  if  intelligent  and 
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rational  design  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  nature,  it  proves  the 
existence  of  a  rational  and  designing  mind  behind  or  within 
natare  as  its  author  and  controller.  A  rational  effect  can  only 
proceed  from  a  rational  cause,  except  with  those  who,  discard- 
ing the  first  principles  of  philosophy,  assume  to  believe  and 
teach  that  a  universe  of  order  and  beauty  may  have  grown,  or 
been  "developed  "  out  of  chaos,  intelligence  out  of  blind  force, 
man  with  his  spiritual  and  divine  powers  out  of  a  jelly-fish  or 
tadpole 

But  this  aigument  from  design,  as  ordinarily  employed,  is 
defective  from  a  narrowness  of  conception  and  of  treatment 
It  is  based  on  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  mechanical 
product,  constructed  artificially  as  a  man  constructs  a  watch  ; 
the  mind  that  devises  and  makes  it  being  outside  of  and  aloof 
from  the  product  The  only  evidence  of  its  existence  is  the 
traces  it  has  left  of  skiU  and  wisdom  in  adapting  means  to 
ends — ^a  skill  and  wisdom  long  ago  exercised,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  exhausted  in  the  finished  product  All  we  can 
know  of  the  character  of  this  mind  is  what  appears  in  the  way 
of  design  and  contrivance.  We  see  the  building,  and  infer  an 
architect;  we  see  the  machine,  and  infer  a  machinist  But  a 
man  does  not  express  all  his  mind  and  character  in  what  is 
called  "  design.''  A  poet  or  artist  reveals  himself  not  merely  by 
his  consciously  intended  work,  but  quite  as  mnch  by  what  is 
imoonscious  and  spontaneous,  the  effluence,  or  spirit,  or  style, 
that  flows  not  from  his  will  but  his  genius.  So  a  man's  charac- 
ter is  revealed  more  truly,  often,  in  his  countenance,  his  voice 
and  bearing,  and  even  in  his  figure  than  in  those  products 
into  which  he  puts  his  conscious  thought  and  will.  Those 
reveal  the  voluntary,  these  the  involuntary  and  deeper  side  of 
his  nature. 

Now  it  is  a  favorite  conception  of  many,  especially  of  poets 
and  those  who  have  the  deepest  insight  into  nature,  that  this 
material  universe  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  product,  but  the 
living  expression  of  a  living,  indwelling  and  ever  present  Mind. 
Nature  is  not  a  machine,  but  a  poem  or  picture ;  that  is,  the 
original  fix>m  which  all  poems  and  pictures,  all  art  and  beauty, 
as  well  as  all  utilities,  are  derived ;  and  so  embodies  not  the 
contrivances  merely,  but  the  living  thought  and  mind  and 
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genius  of  the  author.  Or,  if  it  be  a  mechanism,  it  is  like  that 
which  Ezekiel  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  whose  wheels  were 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  which  they  bore : 
"  When  the  cherubim  went,  the  wheels  went  with  them ;  when 
they  stood,  these  stood;  and  when  they  were  lifted  up,  these 
lifted  up  themselves  also ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
was  in  them." 

What  we  propose  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  is  to  look 
at  nature  in  the  light  of  this  broader  and  deeper  conception, 
and  see  what  evidences  we  have  of  the  presence  of  Mind  in 
Nature  ;  seeking  not  so  much  for  specific  design  as  for  rational 
and  personal  intelligence  in  the  things  that  are  made. 

I.  Intelligence  is  manifested  in  the  manifold  and  endless 
forms  of  the  material  creation,  and  in  the  very  existence  of 
form. 

For,  consider,  what  is  form,  and  whence  does  it  come? 
Pure  form  is  something  ideal,  a  thought  or  idea  of  the  mind, 
and  can  have  no  existence  apart  &om  mind,  either  as  construct- 
ing or  perceiving  it  Take  the  necessary  forms  of  geometry 
which  the  mind  constructs  or  finds  within  itsell  Have  they 
any  existence,  or  can  they  be  conceived  to  exist,  apart  from 
intelligence,  any  more  than  their  embodiment  in  outward 
figures  can  exist  apart  from  space?  They  are  in  the  mind  as 
its  necessary  and  innate  ideas,  or  if  not  consciously  there, 
recognized  as  soon  as  presented  to  it  as  its  oum,  and  belong  to 
mind  as  essentially  and  inseparably  as  light  belongs  to  the  sun, 
or  the  property  of  resistance  to  matter. 

Again,  the  embodiment  of  these  ideal  forms  in  the  outward 
and  visible  world,  or  their  impress  upon  material  things,  is  no 
less  the  work  and  the  mark  of  intelligence.  In  no  other  way 
can  matter  receive  form  except  as  mind  imparts  or  impresses 
it ;  for  outward  form  is  nothing  else  but  the  expression  of  a 
thought,  L  a,  of  an  ideal  form  existing  primarily  in  the  mind 
itself  Therefore  it  is  said,  before  the  creative  intelligence  of 
God  b^an  to  organize  matter,  that  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep. 
Formlessness,  emptiness,  darkness — ^this  is  the  condition  of 
matter  apart  fipom  any  higher  principle ;  a  mere  receptivity  for 
form  and  Ufa    Whence  is  "development"  to  come?    The 
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Scripture  answers :  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
ft«5  toaters.  Then,  in  consequence  of  this  brooding  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  and  Will  (for  both  are  implied  in  the  term 
Spirit),  light,  order,  division  of  parts,  and  the  manifold  forms 
of  life  appeared.  The  "  development "  was  in  the  beginning, 
what  it  has  been  ever  since,  from  above^  not  from  below,  the 
action  of  a  higher  power,  quickening,  informing,  and  so  creating 
whatever  partakes  of  form  or  of  life.  The  order  and  the  time  in 
which  this  creation  was  accomplished  is  not  the  main  ques- 
tion, but  the  fact  of  Mind  or  Spirit  as  the  Creator.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him  (O'  Aoyo^^  the  Divine  Intelligence)  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  mada  All 
action  of  mind  upon  matter  gives  rise  to  material  forms,  and 
wherever  form  appears,  there  the  presence  and  working  of 
mind  is  demonstrated. 

The  origin  and  existence  of  writing  is  a  confirmation  of  this. 
As  thought  seeks  to  utter  itself  in  articulate  sounds,  and  thus 
creates  language,  so  it  seeks  to  embody  or  outline  itself  in 
certain  visible ybrww  that  address  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  result  of  which  is  writing.  The  connection  between 
mind  and  form  is  as  close  and  universal  as  that  between  mind 
and  speech.  The  first  attempts  at  writing  are  pictorial,  rude 
imitations  of  the  forms  and  objects  of  nature,  as  the  first  begin- 
nii^  of  language  are  more  or  less  imitations  or  expression  in 
sound  of  the  qualities  of  the  object  named.  But  whether  the 
fonns  be  pictorial  or  arbitrary,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  thought, 
intelligence  or  meaning  is  within  and  behind  the  form.  The 
more  perfect  the  form  the  more  of  mind  appears  in  it,  and  the 
more  impossible  is  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  chance.  Now 
all  forms  are  the  imprint  and  expression  of  some  living 
thought,  whether  it  be  the  simple  geometric  form  of  the  crystal, 
the  more  beautifiil  and  complicated  forms  of  vegetable  life,  or 
the  most  perfect  form  in  nature  or  above  it — ^the  human. 
Only  this,  since  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Gbd, 
expresses  in  its  original  and  true  form,  not  a  divine  thought, 
but  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  divine  person. 

We  regard  this  argument  as  convincing  and  unanswerable, 
that  the  existence  of  form  implies  the  existence  and  action  ofmind^ 
or  intelligence.     The  only  escape  from  this  is  the  assumption 
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of  the  empirical  philosophy  that  mind  is  not  the  originator,  but 
only  the  peroeiver  of  form;  that  the  circle  or  triangle,  for 
example,  is  not  an  original  idea  generated  by  the  mind,  but  a 
notion  derived  from  actually  existing  circles  or  triangles  visible 
to  sense.  But  this  assumption  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  we 
never  see  or  can  see  a  true  and  perfect  circle,  but  only  an 
approximate  likeness  or  image  of  it  The  true  circle  is  ideal, 
and  is  the  standard  to  which  all  existing  circles  are  referred, 
and  by  which  they  are  measured.  Hence  it  must  be  before, 
and  the  original  of  these.  Also  by  the  fact  that  we  learn  the 
true  properties  of  the  circle  and  other  geometric  forms  not  from 
outward  observation  and  experiment  but  from  inward  thought ; 
hence  they  are  things  of  the  mind  and  not  of  sense  or 
matter.  So  of  all  possible  or  conceivable  forms,  all  that  can  be 
called  beautiful,  or  which  are  the  expression  of  thought  or 
intelligenca  Beauty  is  something  ideal,  a  thing  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  the  senses,  which  all  beautiful  objects  suggest  or 
awaken  within  us  but  do  not  give  from  without  Herein  con- 
sists its  charm  and  power,  that  it  cannot  be  defined  or  measured 
by  the  thing  called  beautiful,  but  escapes  all  visible  and  finite 
boundaries  and  merges  in  the  infinite.  The  fact  that  we  can 
recognize  the  beautiful  {to  xaXov)  or  the  intelligible  {ro  vorf- 
rov)  in  outward  things,  that  they  appeal  to  an  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  sense  within  us,  proves  that  they  originate  in  and  pro- 
ceed from  Intelligence  {voi)^\  a  Spirit  in  which  thought  and 
beauty  abide  as  their  eternal  fountain. 

When  we  look  upon  a  work  of  art, — suppose  it  to  be  a  study 
or  outline  drawing  of  a  human  form  by  M.  Angelo  or  Baphael, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  or  one  of 
those  wonderful  creations  of  sculpture  that  adorn  the  Tribune 
or  the  Vatican, — we  know  with  absolute  certainty,  without  any 
reasoning  or  research,  that  such  a  creation  was  the  work  of 
mind^  of  thought  and  genius  of  a  very  high  oixier ;  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  work  of  chance  or  of  blind  unintel- 
ligent forces ;  and  the  idea  of  such  an  origin  would  be  scouted 
as  the  dream  of  a  lunatic  Even*  the  rude  drawings  and 
hieroglyphics  on  the  slabs  of  Nineveh  or  the  obelisks  of  Egypt, 
are  recognized  at  once  as  the  work  of  human  intelligence, 
though  of  a  lower  culture,  because  there  is  thought  and  mean- 
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ing  in  the  figures.  The  very  scratches  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai, 
called  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  though  wholly  unintelligible, 
are  without  question  attributed  to  human  origin,  because  there 
is  too  much  of  form  and  orderly  method  in  them  to  be  acci- 
dental or  mere  freaks  of  nature,  like  the  pictured  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Now,  will  some  scientist  of  the  materialistic  school  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us  on  what  principle  these  creations  of  art  are 
recognized  as  the  work  of  mind,  which  does  not  apply  with 
equal  validity  to  their  originals — those  forms  and  creations  of 
nature  from  which  they  are  derived.  If  the  rude  or  artistic 
imitations  cannot  exist  without  an  intelligence  to  create  them, 
much  less  can  the  more  perfect  originals. 

It  may  be  said  that  human  creations  are  isolated  productions 
whose  process  can  be  outwardly  traced  from  beginning  to  com- 
pletion, while  in  natural  creations  the  process  is  latent  and 
repeated  continually,  according  to  a  uniform  and  necessary  law. 
In  other  words,  the  former  is  produced  by  a  mechanical 
process  working  from  without,  while  the  latter  is  produced  by 
a  vital  process  working  from  within.  But  this  only  shows  a 
different  method  of  working — in  the  case  of  nature  a  more  per- 
fect method,  issuing  in  a  more  perfect  result-  -not  that  the 
power  which  creates  is  different,  except  also  in  degree,  viz :  a 
more  perfect  intelligence.  That  nature  works  according  to  a 
law,  and  repeats  her  creations  continually  after  the  same 
original  types,  does  not  make  them  less  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence ;  as  the  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  the  artist,  or  its 
multiplication  by  the  art  of  engraving  or  chromo-lithography 
argues  not  less  of  genius  or  intelligence  in  its  original  produc- 
tion. Nay,  what  are  these  same  laws  of  nature  which  are  made 
to  stand  between  the  creation  and  the  Creator,  and  even  to  crowd 
him  from  his  place  in  the  universe,  but  the  living  and  opera- 
tive thoughts  of  Godf  Take  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  universal  and  omnipresent  of  all.  What  is  it, 
and  how  shall  it  be  defined?  Apart  from  ihe  force  which  acts 
and  which  is  utterly  inscrutable  in  its  nature,  the  only  thing 
intelligible  about  it  is  what  Newton  discovered,  viz :  its 
rationale  or  mode  of  operating — that  it  operates  directly  as  the 
quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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And  this  is  a  mathematical  thoaght  or  ratio.  The  reason  or 
intelligence  in  the  law  is  what  our  reason  discerns,  and  nothing 
else.  When  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine  works  out  a 
mathematical  problem,  the  result  is  due  not  to  the  matter  or 
the  intelligence  of  the  machine,  but  to  the  thought  of  the 
inventor  working  through  the  cunningly  adjusted  wheels.  It 
is  mind  that  works  the  problem,  only  this  mind  operates 
through  the  instrument  instead  of  through  the  fingers.  So 
when  a  sculptor  embodies  his  thought  or  beautiful  conception 
in  marble,  it  is  not  the  stone  that  thinks  or  dreams  itself  into 
the  statue,  but  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  works 
through  his  hand  and  chisel,  guiding  every  stroke,  as  if  eye, 
hand,  and  tool  were  each  instinct  with  thought  and  intelligence, 
until  the  inspiring  and  informing  idea  stands  revealed  and 
fixed  in  the  stone  forever.  And  when  completed  it  is  this 
ideal  form  that  entrances  the  beholder ;  the  material,  like  the 
ink  and  letters  of  a  book,  is  only  the  medium  for  conveying 
the  thought  of  the  artist 

So,  whether  we  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  spheres,  or 
the  infinitely  varied  and  beautiful  forms  ever  growing  under 
our  eye  in  nature,  the  closer  we  study  them  in  the  light  of 
thought,  the  more  will  the  mere  matter  recede  and  fade  from 
view,  and  the  living  thought  and  intelligence  which  underlies, 
informs,  and  works  through  all  things  become  apparent 

Go  out  into  your  garden  in  some  bright  morning  in  June, 
and  observe  the  wonderful  variety  and  complex  beauty  of  the 
forms  of  vegetable  and  floral  life  that  meet  the  eye.  Every  leaf 
is  a  marvel  of  synmietry  that  grows  and  deepens  the  closer  you 
examine  it  You  wonder  at  the  exhaustless  number  and 
variety  of  the  patterns  which  nature  has  invented  and  brings 
out  from  her  laboratory  or  studio,  and  which  are  endlessly 
copied  in  works  of  human  art  and  ornamentation, — architecture, 
furniture,  tapestry,  carpeting,  eta, — ^all  putting  nature  under 
contribution  for  their  forms  and  patterns,  yet  never  exhausting 
them.  And  when  you  add  the  combinations  of  color,  the 
myriad  tints  and  pencillings  of  flowers,  as  if  laid  on  with  an 
artistes  pencil  and  with  more  than  an  artistes  delicacy  and  per- 
fection of  taste,  the  garden  appears  like  an  illuminated  missal 
whose  elaborated  gold  and  crimson  letters  are  not  the  less 
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beautiful  because  in  an  unknown  language;  or  like  some 
grand  symphony  where  the  notes  are  too  intricate  and  full  of 
meaning  to  be  followed  or  understood  except  in  a  general, 
overpowering  sense  of  delight  and  harmony. 

As  well  suppose  that  one  of  Beethoven^s  symphonies  could 

have  written  itself  without  that  master  soul  to  apprehend  and 

rehearse  the  harmonies  of  heaven,  as  that  all  this  beauty  of 

form  and  color  grew  up  from  the  earth  without  a  mind  whose 

thoughts  are  beauty,  and  whose  emotions  are  harmony.    No  one 

can  study  thoughtfully  the  exquisite  grace  and  loveliness  of  a  full 

blown  calla^  without  the  feeling  that  the  designer  of  that  flower 

hv€s  beauty  with  a  passion  surpassing  that  of  any  human  artist 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  discovery,  which  a  deeper  study  of 

nature  will  reveal  more  fully,  that  there  is  in  this  manifold 

world  of  forms  and  colors  and   harmonies — "this  wondrous 

world  of  eye  and  ear,"  not  only  thought  hyxi  feeling^  not  merely 

intelligence,  but  character.     The  face  of  nature,  no  more  than 

the  human  countenance,  is  not  a  mere  combination  of  forms 

and  colors  and  utilities,  which  the  geometrician  can  measure, 

and  the  scientist  analyze,  and  the  practical  man  utilize  for  food 

and  comfort;    but  it  has  meanings  and  expressions  too  subtle  to 

be  apprehended  or  understood  by  the  scientific  faculty,  which 

only  a  deep  feeling  soul  can  read,  which  it  is  the  province  of 

the  poet  or  the  artist  to  feel  and  interpret     It  is  more  than  a 

fancied  resemblance,  or  even  a  true  analogy,  when  we  speak  of 

the  smile  of  a  dewy  landscape  lighted  up  with  sunrise,  or  the 

frown  that  darkens  a  mountain's  brow  when  a  cloud  rests  upon 

it,  or  of  the  joy  and  love  expressed  in  a  full  blown  rose,  which 

makes  this  flower  the  natural  and  chosen  symbol  of  such 

emotions.     It  is  the  recognition  of  a  reality  within  what  we 

call  nature,  which  is  the  spirit  of  its  forms,  and  is  as  true  and 

spiritual  as  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.     When 

Wordsworth  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets  describes  the  deep 

peace  of  a  summer  evening: 

"  It  is  a  beauteous  eyening,  oftlm  and  free ; 
The  holj  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration,    *    * 
The  gentleness  of  heayen  is  on  the  sea,  ftc." 

Or,  when  in  the  Eoccursion^  he  describes  the  eflFect  of  sunrise 
beheld  from  a  mountain  summit : 
VOL.  XXXV.  8 
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"  The  doads  were  touched, 
And  hi  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love ; "— 

— ^it  is  not  the  transfer  of  his  own  emotions  to  natural  objects, 
but  the  recognition  in  natare  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  owd, 
and  awakening  in  him  kindred  divine  emotions;  just  as  the 
philosopher  recognizes  in  the  laws  of  nature  a  reason — {Jagos 
or  raii^  kindred  to  that  which  interprets  them.  It  is  the  "  peace 
of  Gk>d  "  which  passeth  the  understanding  of  the  scientist,  and 
the  **  love  of  God"  which  passeth  all  mere  knowledge — ^a  self- 
conscious  peace  and  love,  which  is  expressed  in  the  breathless 
air,  the  reposing  ocean  and  the  silent  faces  of  the  clouds : — and 
which  the  poet  feels  and  gives  utterance  to : — 

"  A  prvMRM  that  distorhs  me  witii  tiie  Joy 
Of  eleyated  thoughts,  a  aenee  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  tiie  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  ^r. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  im  the  mind  ofman?^ 

What  is  the  sense  of  sublimity  that  lifls  and  awes  the  soul 
when  looking  at  Mont  Blanc,  or  some  stupendous  gorge  among 
the  Alps  ?  It  is  not  mere  physical  grandeur  as  measured  by 
miles  or  feet,  or  anything  which  the  senses  or  the  understand- 
ing can  explain  ;  but  because  the  scene,  like  a  human  coun- 
tenance, or  some  majestic  human  presence,  expresses  and  appeals 
to  something  spiritual  and  divine.  Power,  majesty,  and  mys- 
tery, undefined,  vast,  incomprehensible — ^in  a  word,  the  Infinite 
is  here  expressed,  or  dimly  suggested,  appealing  to  that  faculty 
within  us  which  responds  with  trembling  awe  to  the  infinite  and 
divine,  as  the  eye  responds  to  light,  or  the  ear  to  musfc,  or  the 
heart  to  love.  So  when  looking  up  into  the  glittering  vault  of 
heaven,  it  is  not  mere  vastness,  or  unlimited  space,  "  thick  sown 
with  stars  through  all  its  azure  depths,"  into  which  we  look,  but 
it  is  as  if  looking  into  an  infinite  and  omniscient  eye,  with  intelli- 
gence and  love  and  infinite  pity  in  its  gaze.  "The  heavens  de- 
clare the  ghry  of  God  :"  and  this  glory  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  physical  display.  "As  high  as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth,  so  great  (and  so  deep)  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that 
fear  him."  And  if  the  scientist  with  his  tubes  and  instruments 
finds  only  physical  laws  in  the  universe,  it  is  not  because  mind 
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and  spirit  is  not  there,  but  because  it  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
oenied.  The  poet  is  the  truest  interpreter  of  nature  a^  he  is  of 
man,  because  he  looks  beneath  its  outward  forms  and  scientific 
laws,  or  regulative  ideas,  to  its  inmost  spiritual  meanings  ; — as 
Shakespeare  saw  deeper  into  human  nature  and  the  human  soul 
than  all  the  philosophers ; — ^and  the  most  spiritual  and  devout 
poets  (insight  and  genius  being  given)  are  the  profoundest  seers, 
because  the  pure  in  heart  only  shall  see  Ood. 

The  best  poetry  has  ever  flourished  hand  in  hand  with  the  most 
spiritual  philosophy,  and  the  most  reverent  study  of  nature  and 
of  man.  When  the  present  materialistic  tendency  in  science 
and  philosophy  shall  have  come  to  its  head,  and  nature  and 
man  are  vacated  of  spirit,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  automatic  ma- 
chioe  of  blind  and  necessary  forces,  poetry  will  die  together  with 
religion,  or  become  a  hollow  sham,  a  mere  mechanical  thing  of 
petty  conceits  and  jingling  rhymes,  as  soulless  and  unreal  as 
as  the  mockeries  with  which  it  deals.  Inspiration  implies  a 
Spirit  in  nature  to  inspire  its  worshippers,  and  a  spirit  in  man 
also  able  to  be  inspired.  The  ideal  which  all  true  art  seeks 
to  find  and  to  embody  in  its  creations,  implies  a  universal  i/mc? 
in  which  all  ideals  abide  and  from  which  they  are  derived. 
And  when  mind  and  spirit  are  eliminated  from  nature,  what  is 
there  to  inspire  or  to  embody  ?  When  the  spirit  in  man,  which 
alone  elevates  him  above  the  brute,  is  identified  in  kind  with 
the  brutish  instinct  and  understanding,  what  will  nature  be  to 
him  more  than  it  is  to  the  brute  ?  High  communion,  and  *^the 
joy  of  elevated  thoughts"  will  give  place  to  blind  wonder  or 
contented  grazing;  and  in  place  of  art  and  poetry,  mechanical 
artifice  or  a  soulless  and  parrot-like  imitation  will  be  all  that 
remains. 

U.  But  there  is  another  element  or  aspect  of  nature  which 
requires  to  be  considered.  The  forms  of  the  material  world  are 
never  separate  jfrom  its  forces^  but  have  their  existence  only 
through  the  working  and  manifestation  of  these.  The  ultimate 
conceptions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  material  things,  or  into 
which  all  things  may  be  resolved,  are  two,  viz :  matter  B,nd  force. 
However  these  may  be  defined,  or  whatever  theory  we  may 
adopt  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter,  whether  the  atomic  or  the 
dynamic,  its  essence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  physical  forces,  re- 
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mains  a  profound  mystery.  We  can  never  reach,  much  less  see, 
the  ultimate  atom,  or  find  the  invisible  and  unrepresentable  en- 
tity which  we  call  **force,"  or  determine  by  any  scientific  process 
the  question  whether  these  two  may  not  be  essentially  and  at 
bottom  ona  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  consider 
the  two  as  distinct,  yet  ever  present  in  all  created  things,  and 
to  represent  matter  as  the  recipient  of  form,  or  that  upon  which 
form  is  impressed  and  by  which  it  is  manifested ;  force  as  the 
efficient  cause  and  producer  of  form.*  We  have  already  con- 
sidered the  origin  and  genesis  of  Form.  What,  now,  and 
whence  is  Force?  we  answer : 

As  form  is  the  product  and  expression  of  thought^  so  force  is 
the  issue  or  exertion  of  will  This  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  Force  is  never  the  object  of  direct 
perception.  It  is  not  a  phenomehon,  something  visible  or 
tangible ;  but  only  its  effects,  as  motion  and  growth,  are  discern- 
ible by  the  senses.  It  cannot  be  imagined  or  conceived  under 
any  image  that  shall  not  be  false  to  the  reality.  Force  in  itself, 
as  well  as  form,  is  ideal,  or  rather  spiritual ;  i.  e.,  it  exists  in  and 
for  the  spirit,  and  can  be  discerned  by  the  mind  alone,  yet  is 
not  the  less  real  and  actual.  Its  effixta  can  be  perceived  and  felt 
and  measured,  but  force  itself  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see. 
It  belongs  to  the  realm  of  causes,  of  invisible  and  unrepresent- 
able powers,  which  positivism  discards  and  denies.  Hence  the 
physical  forces  which  the  modern  materialist  talks  so  glibly  and 
knowingly  about,  are  not  forces  at  all,  but  mere  phencnnena,  the 
motions  or  effects  produced  by  them,  or  the  fluids  or  atoms  ac- 
tuated by  them.  We  speak  of  feeling  the  force  of  a  blow ;  but 
all  which  is  felt  is  the  matter  of  the  hand  or  fist  propelled  by 
the  invisible  power  of  will.  So  we  speak  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation ;  but  all  that  we  perceive  of  this  force  is  its  effects,  the 
motion  of  bodies  impelled  by  it  according  to  a  certain  invariable 
law.  The  force  itself  can  no  more  be  seen  than  a  volition,  or 
the  exertions  of  our  own  will  can  be  outwardly  perceived. 

This  is  indeed  the  only  true  conception  of  force,  that  which 

*  HaTO  we  not  here  tiie  ultimate  aouroe  of  the  nude  and  female  principle,  which 
ia  80  wondrouBlj  manifested  throughout  nature  ?  For  "  two  great  sexes  animate  the 
world."  In  the  beginning,  force  obviously  represesents  the  nuuculine,  maUer  the 
feminine  principle. 
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we  are  conscioofl  of  in  ourselves  when  we  put  forth  a  volition. 
There  is  no  other  true  and  ultimate  conception  oi power  than  that 
which  is  found  in  our  own  consciousness,  and  proceeds  from  a 
conscious  and  personal  xoilL  In  ourselves  is  the  key  which  inter- 
prets Ood  and  the  world  to  u&  It  is  because  we  are  that  we  have  an 
idea  of  beings  or  substance,  below  and  other  than  the  outward  sur- 
faces and  shifting,  unenduring  ^/i^^iomena,  which  is  all  that  the 
senses  can  perceive.  It  is  because  we  are  catiaes,  that  we  have  an 
idea  of  cause  other  and  truer  than  mere  antecedent  And  it  is 
because  we  tiTe  powers,  and  continually  originate  forces  that  pro- 
duce effects  in  nature,  that  we  can  apprehend  physical  forces  and 
whence  they  proceed.  But  power  or  force  is  not  the  less  a  mys- 
tery, alike  unfathomable  whether  exerted  by  ourselves  or  wit- 
nessed in  the  world  around  us.  Force  can  become  visible  only 
as  it  is  embodied  first  of  all  in  motion^  as  a  thought  is  embodied 
in  a  word  or  outward  form.  And  just  as  we  refer  all  intelligi- 
ble or  artistic  forms  to  some  thought  or  intelligence  behind  them, 
so  with  the  same  intuitive  certainty  we  refer  all  force,  however 
manifested,  to  a  wiU  or  volition  behind  it  This  idea  of  force 
is  not  invalidated  (except  to  the  few  who  have  outgrown  its 
teachings)  by  the  fact  that  the  Bible  everywhere  sanctions  this 
view ;  retaining  the  primitive,  if  unscientific,  conception  that 
''power  belongeth  unto  God,"  and  is  the  same  in  kind,  however 
different  in  degree,  with  power  in  man.  The  powers  of  nature 
according  to  the  Bible,  are  not  blind  and  necessary  forces,  but 
the  direct  exertion  of  the  divine  will :  "  Who  by  his  strength  set- 
teth  fast  the  mountains,  being  girded  with  power."  **  The  strength 
of  the  hills  is  his  also."  This  truth  was  recognized  by  the  great 
Newton,  who  defines  gravitation  whose  law  he  had  discovered, 
to  be  nothing  else  than  the  constantly  exerted  might  of  Ood. 

The  objection  which  at  first  view  may  present  itself  against  re- 
solving all  force  into  will-power  or  divine  volition,  viz :  that 
it  makes  the  operations  of  nature  arbitrary,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  constancy  and  necessity  that  characterize  its  laws  and 
workings, — this  objection  is  plausible,  and  demands  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  will  power  is  arbitrary  and  inconstant,  is  an  as- 
sumption, or  inference  derived  from  human  and  weak  or  de- 
praved exhibitions  of  it,  and  does  not  apply  to  its  highest  and 
best  manifestations  in  human  character,  least  of  all  to  the  Divine 
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will,  where  reason  and  therefore  law,  is  suprema  The  r^ular- 
ity  and  constancy  of  natural  forces  is  not  secured  by  their  being 
blind  and  unintelligent  On  the  contrary,  intelligence,  will,  pur- 
pose, especially  if  grounded  in  the  highest  reason,  are  the  surest 
guarantees  of  order  and  constancy  iu  human  affairs,  holding  the 
body  and  all  other  instruments  steadily  to  their  tasks,  when  mere 
**  nature"  would  flag,  or  capriciously  desist  or  fly  offl 

If  it  be  said  that  will  is  a  free  power,  while  physical  force  is  ne- 
cessary, or  under  a  law  of  necessity,  and  so  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  former  as  belonging  to  a  different  category, — this  is  true  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  indicates  a  most  important  distinction.  But 
let  us  first  understand  the  true  meaning  of  freedom  and  necessity, 
and  to  what  these  terms  apply.  As  applied  to  human  actions  or 
volitions,  they  respect  the  origin  or  genesis  of  the  act,  and  not 
its  quality.  Thus  the  will  is  free,  because  it  is  itself  the  true 
cause  and  originator  of  its  own  acts,  irrespective  of  the  certainty 
or  uniformity  of  these  acts.  It  is  not  caused  to  act  by  any  ex- 
ternal power — the  reasons  or  motives  in  view  of  which  it  acts, 
being  subject  to  its  own  self-determining  power  to  follow  or 
reject,  and  so  are  merely  counsellors  not  controllers,  influences 
not  causes  of  the  action.  So  the  Divine  will  is  the  true  cause 
of  its  own  acts,  which  are  yet  ever  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
est reason  and  wisdom.  Hence  it  is  free,  even  in  its  constancy 
and  uniformity, — ^free  to  maintain  or  to  countervail  or  suspend, 
or  even  annul,  if  need  be,  the  laws  of  nature,  as  it  was  free  to 
ordain  them,  according  to  His  own  eternal  counsel.  But  the 
issues  of  these  acts,  which  come  within  the  sphere  and  cog- 
nizance of  sense,  are  not  free.  Thus  a  stone  thrown  into 
the  air  is  not  free  to  remain  there,  but  must  fall  to  the  earth, 
since  the  catise  of  its  motion  is  wholly  without  itself.  All  facts 
and  events  once  set  in  motion  in  the  physical  world  are  under 
this  law  of  necessity,  which  becomes  a  law  and  enforces  itself 
only  because  the  will  of  God  so  ordains.  Thus  even  physical 
necessity  is  grounded  in  freedom,  and  does  not  bind,  as  some 
maintain,  the  will  either  of  God  or  of  man. 

Human  freedom  belongs  wholly  to  the  inner  spiritual  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  the  will ;  but  so  soon  as  an  act  is  dorte,  it  passes 
into  the  outer  sphere  and  system  of  nature,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Divine  will,  and  subject  to  laws  which  are  necessary 
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in  relation  to  us,  but  free  in  relation  to  God,  since  they  emanate 
from  and  are  kept  in  force  by  the  Divine  volitiona  These  are 
not  fitful  and  arbitrary,  like  human  volitions,  but  constant, 
abiqaitoas,  and  eternal,  as  become  the  volitions  of  an  eternal, 
all-wise  and  omnipresent  Spirit,  **  with  whom  is  no  variableness 
neither  shadow  of  turning"  The  strength  and  precision  of 
these  mighty  physical  forces  measures  the  energy  and  accuracy 
of  the  Divine  volition.  Is  the  regular  and  ceaseless  pulsing 
of  the  Divine  will  through  this  universal  frame  any  more  in- 
credible or  incomprehensible  than  the  regular  pulsations  of  the 
heart  in  the  human  body  7  And  if  the  force  which  drives  this 
mysterious  engine  of  life  within  us  is  not  as  in  the  workings  of 
the  brain  and  the  hand,  our  will  but  the  Divine,  it  only  nuikes 
more  palpable  the  truth,  so  little  apprehended  or  believed,  that 
"  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

What  a  grand  and  impressive  view  does  this  give  of  the  Di- 
vine immutability,  and  of  the  connection  between  the  physical 
forces  and  the  final  ends  of  the  creation,  since  both  are  united 
in  the  one  supreme  will  1  At  the  same  time  a  free  and  consist- 
'  eat  place  is  found  for  miracles  and  Divine  answer  to  prayer ; 
since  the  system  of  nature  is  not  a  mere  d^ad  mechanism,  but 
a  living  organism  instinct  throughout  with  intelligence  and 
will,  and  as  pliant  to  the  indwelling  spirit  as  the  body  of  a 
man  is  to  the  soul.  This  view  affords  also  a  guarantee  for  the 
certain  execution  of  Ghod's  moral  laws  and  promises,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  will  that  constitutes  the  stability  and  con- 
stancy of  natural  law.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  if  ye  can  break 
my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  that 
there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season,  then  may 
also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David,  my  servant" 

(*  His  word  of  grftoe  i%  sure  and  strong, 

As  that  which  built  the  skies; 
The  power  which  rolls  the  stars  along 

Speaks  all  the  promises." 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  this  view  is  that 
it  \& pantheistic.  Bat  this  can  only  hold  with  those  who  fail  to 
distinguish  clearly  what  pantheism  is ;  which  is  not  the  imma- 
nence and  working  of  God  in  nature,  but  the  confounding  of 
God  with  nature,  and  especially  the  denial  of  the  Divine  per- 
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sonality  and  freedom.  So  long  as  God  is  conceived  as  a  free 
personal  Spirit,  distinct  from  the  world  and  from  man,  there  is 
little  danger  of  falling  into  pantheism. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  truth  in  pantheism  which  needs 
to  be  recognized,  as  a  corrective  to  our  dead,  mechanical,  and 
really  atheistic  conception  of  the  universe.  It  is  that  which  is 
taught  in  such  passages  as  these :  '*  Upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power.  "  For  He  (the  Logos)  is  before  all  things, 
and  in  Him  (not  hy  Him)  all  things  consist"  *'He  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us :  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being":  where  the  representation  is  that  both  we  and 
all  things  have  their  true  being  in  God,  who  is  therefore 
the  substance  of  all  created  things,  as  far  as  they  have  any  sub- 
stance in  distinction  from  mere  phenomenal  existence ; — that 
Gbd  is  in  some  true  sense  the  light  of  reason  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  in  all  men — ^the  supporting  ground,  the  upholding  power 
and  the  informing  organific  law  of  all  organized  existence,  in 
whose  intelligence  and  will  all  things  consist,  or  come  into  sys- 
tem and  harmony  as  a  universa 

Combining  now  these  two  conceptions,  as  they  are  combined 
in  every  law  and  operation  of  nature,  viz :  thought  or  idea  as 
the  constituent  of  form,  and  wiU  as  the  constituent  of  farce,  we 
have  the  Divine  side  of  nature,  or  Mind  present  and  active  in 
every  manifestation  of  created  being.  This  is  the  active  and 
intelligible  principle  in  nature.  There  remains  only  the  pas- 
sive and  unintelligible  matter  or  stuff  upon  which  form  is  im- 
pressed, through  which  force  is  manifested,  and  out  of  which, 
as  out  of  a  dark  chaotic  mass  or  material,  this  wondrous  uni- 
verse is  created.  What  this  is,  and  whether  it  be  eternal,  as 
the  materialists  assert ;  or  a  mere  phenomenon  without  any  sub- 
stance, the  negative  pole  of  being  to  which  the  positive  is  in 
eternal  antagonism — ^a  kind  of  shadow  cast  by  substance  and 
necessary  to  ita  relief  and  visibility,  as  idealism  would  say : — 
or,  following  Plato^s  conception,  whether  it  be  the  seat  and 
symbol  of  the  evil  principle,  which  God  is  evermore  contend- 
ing with  and  overcoming,  transforming  continually  into  life 
and  beauty,  by  informing  it  with  the  ideal  and  divine,  until  it 
wholly  disappear  in  the  new  spiritual  creation,  except  the 
slag  or  dross  which  may  remain,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  con- 
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smnmation  of  all  things: — ^this  insoluble  question  we  leave 
uDanswered. 

Bat  regarding  matter  simply  as  the  material  on  which  form 
is  to  be  impressed,  let  us  see  how  the  joint  action  of  thought 
and  will,  acting  as  one  power,  accomplishes  this  result  Take 
the  simplest  form  of  matter,  the  crystal,  in  the  process  of 
shooting.  There  is  the  nisus  or  force  present  as  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  stone,  which  so  soon  as  the  conditions  are  supplied 
acts  upon,  or  within,  the  semi-fluid  mass,  not  blindly  or  at  ran- 
dom, but  under  the  guidance  of  an  tdea^  viz  :  a  geometric  form  ; 
and  the  result  is  a  perfectly  shaped  cube  or  other  symmetrical 
figure  with  pyramidal  apex,  according  to  the  pattern  in  the 
Mind  of  nature.  Whatever  defect  appears  in  the  completed 
result,  whatever  falling  short  of  the  actual  form  from  the  ideal 
type,  is  to  be  attributed  to  defective  conditions,  or  to  the  K'  evil " 
inherent  in  matter,  or  in  nature  as  fallen,  which  necessitates  a 
difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  in  this  world. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  nature,  let  us  take  the  next  kind 
of  form,  that  of  vegetable  life.  Here  the  idea  to  be  wrought  out 
is  more  complex  and  beautiful,  and  the  operating*  force  propor- 
tionally complex  and  protracted  The  vital  principle,  unlike 
the  nistts  in  the  shooting  of  the  crystal,  does  not  realize  its  end 
by  a  single  impulse,  but,  like  an  architect,  builds  up  the  struc- 
ture aeriatim^  and  piece  by  piece,  or  like  a  sculptor,  shapes  the 
form  stroke  by  stroke,  until  the  whole  is  completed.  What  is 
especially  to  be  noticed  is  that  this  whole  complex  idea  seems 
to  be  wholly  present  in  every  part  and  stage  of  the  process, 
guiding  intelligently  every  increment  of  growth,  and  caus- 
ing preparation  to  be  made  beforehand,  as  by  a  thoughtful  pro- 
vision, for  what  is  to  come  afterward;  as  in  the  pre  formation 
of  leaf  and  flower  or  fruit  buds,  and  in  all  the  wondrous  and 
complicated  arrangements  by  which  the  seed  is  provided  for, 
as  the  consummation  of  the  plant  life.  As  an  architect  has  the 
idea  or  plan  of  the  building  he  is  erecting  in  his  mind  or  charts 
which  guides  the  shaping  and  laying  of  every  stone,  so  nature, 
or  rather  the  mind  that  works  in  nature,  works  not  blindly  but 
intelligently  after  an  idea  which  determines  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  every  leaf  and  stem  and  blossom,  and  is  identical  with 
what  we  term  kind  or  species.     Hence  in  the  original  creation  of 
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plants,  Ood  is  said  to  have  formed  them  each  after  its  kind^ 
i.  e.,  after  the  specific  thought  or  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Crea- 
tor. And  as  Gk>d's  thoughts  are  never  confused,  however  com- 
plex and  varied,  the  grand  distinctive  types  of  genera  and  spe- 
cies in  the  creation  are  never  confused  by  transmutation  of  one 
into  another,  as  the  Darwinian  theory  supposes.  Hence,  too, 
the  profound  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  meditation  :  '^  Thine 
eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect,  and  in  thy  booh 
(dl  my  mernhers  tvere  loriUen  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  ihem,^^  This  too  disposes  of  the 
development  theory;  for  the  development  we  witness  in  na- 
ture is  not  of  mere  matter,  since  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
develope,  but  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  life  principle,  which 
enters  into  matter  from  above  and  works  it  up  into  a  realization 
of  the  type  or  species,  which  is  ideal  and  invisible,  but  not  the 
less  real.  This  idea,  moreover,  is  not  a  mere  mental  concep- 
tion formed  by  generalizing  particular  forms  into  a  general  no- 
tion, and  having  only  a  subjective  and  ideal  existence,  but  a 
real  power  present  in  every  living  organism,  which  makes  it 
what  it  is.  PJato's  doctrine  that  Ideas  ai^e  the  constitutive  soul 
of  things,  is  based  in  the  deepest  philosophy.  These  Divine 
Ideas  differ  from  ours  in  that  they  constitute  the  things  in  which 
they  inhere,  whereas  our  thought  of  things  is  passive  and  without 
power  except  to  know  them ;  also  that  in  our  minds  we  disso- 
ciate the  power  which  acts  from  the  law  or  mode  of  its  action, 
whereas  in  nature  they  never  are  dissociated,  but  exist  and  act 
together  as  Thought  and  Force,  or  Intelligence  and  Will. 

Ideas,  in  this  sense,  are  the  truth  and  essence  of  things,  and 
not  mere  images  derived  from  them,  the  true  objects  of  knowl- 
edge, which  we  reach  when  our  thought  coincides  with  the  Di- 
vine thought  or  idea  that  is  here  embodied. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  gradation  begun  into  the  next  form  or 
type  of  life,  the  animal,  except  so  far  as  to  indicate  a  single  fact 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
man.  We  have  seen  it  to  be  a  characteristic  of  vegetable  life  that 
the  formative  principle,  or  generic  idea,  is  wholly  present  in  every 
part  of  the  organism,  intelligently  guiding  and  shaping  it  with 
reference  to  results  not  yet  apparent,  but  contained  potentially 
in  the  vital  principle.     What  the  tree  is  to  be  we  cannot  tell 
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from  the  germ,  and  only  imperfectly  from  the  sapling,  for  na- 
ture seems  to  hide  her  secrets  of  form  and  beauty,  not  dis- 
closing them  till  the  time  for  development  is  come.  But  not 
80  in  respect  to  animal  lifa  Here  the  informing  idea,  at  least 
in  the  higher  species,  appears  to  stamp  itself  upon  the  form 
almost  ftom  the  beginning ;  so  that  even  the  embryo  or  fcetus 
is,  in  little,  the  image  of  the  perfect  animal,  and  this  even  in 
respect  to  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  organs.  Notably  is 
this  true  of  the  human  foetus — showing  that  nature  has,  so  to 
speak,  perfected  her  idea  before  she  began  her  work,  and  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  beginning,  leaving  no  room  for  afterthought  or 
change  of  plan.  The  bearing  of  this  &ct  on  the  development 
theory  must  be  obvious.  The  idea  of  the  animal  being  not  for 
a  rational  or  social  existence,  but  for  a  mere  earthly  and  mate- 
rial one,  its  form  and  structure  and  every  limb  and  organ  are 
shaped  with  reference  to  this  end  and  nothing  higher.  Its  limbs 
are  made  for  support  and  running,  or  for  the  prehension  of 
prey  or  food,  and  not  for  serving  th6  mind.  Its  head  and  sen- 
ses are  prone  and  earthward,  for  converse  with  the  ground  and 
not  with  heaven  or  with  beauty.  Its  vocal  organs  are  adapted 
for  inarticulate  cries,  not  for  talking  or  the  discourse  of  reason. 
The  idea  of  ma7i  being  for  higher  and  nobler  ends,  for  a  rational 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  life,  this  idea  is  stamped 
upon  his  form  from  the  banning.  The  physical  (which  being 
the  basis  of  the  spiritual,  takes  the  general  type  of  higher 
pbvfflcal  organisms),  is  everywhere  made  subordinate  to  the  in- 
tellectual. The  limbs  of  the  human  infant,  unlike  those  of 
qaadrupeds  or  the  young  of  other  animals,  are  unable  for 
months  to  sustain  its  own  weight ;  which  fact,  together  with  its 
tender  and  unprotected  body,  and  the  absolute  helplessness 
and  dependence  of  the  frail  being;  presupposes  social  and  intel* 
lectoal  conditions  wholly  unattainable  by  animala  When,  too, 
we  consider  the  miracle  of  the  human  hand — ^which  no  animal 
paw  approaches — and  the  corresponding  miracles  of  art  which 
it  is  adapted  and  formed  to  create ;  and  the  supernal  light  of 
reason  and  love  reflected  in  the  smile  that  is  kindled  in  the  &ce 
of  the  little  one  by  the  beaming  looks  of  the  mother — which 
no  animal  face  is  capable  of  wearing ; — and  especially  when 
the  divine  /arm  of  man  and  the  celestial  beauty  of  his  coun- 
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tenance  is  superadded  to  the  rest,  as  it  were  the  seal  and  signa- 
ture of  the  Divine  artist,  to  show  that  he  is  indeed  made  in 
the  image  of  Ghod, — we  see  that  what  man  is  in  the  highest  alti- 
tude and  dignity  he  has  yet  attained,  was  manifestly  designed, 
and  belongs  to  the  primordial  idea  of  man  as  stamped  upon  his 
structure  from  the  beginning.  To  suppose  otherwise,  or  to 
suppose  that  this  grand  distinction  of  man  over  all  other  crea- 
tures, this  godlike  form,  with  the  Divine  attributes  of  reason  and 
love  and  spiritual  intelligence,  wei*e  smuggled  in,  so  to  speak, 
by  accident  upon  a  mere  animal  nature,  or  were  "  developed" 
from  the  brute  instinct  and  bestial  form  of  '*  a  hairy  quadruped 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,"  by  a  process  of  "  natural 
selection"  without  a  special  divine  creation,  is  to  forego  reason 
itself  and  approximate  the  level  of  intelligence  from  which  the 
the  theory  claims  that  man  has  arisen. 

From  this  perhaps  too  extended  disquisition,  the  abstruseness 
of  which  may  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  important  issues 
involved,— one  or  two  thoughts  of  practical  interest  suggest 
themselves.  We  see  what  true  Science  is,  and  what  relation  it 
sustains  to  Beligion. 

Natural  science  is  nothing  else  but  the  reading  of  God's 
thoughts  in  nature.  It  is  not  a  dull  tracing  of  mechanical 
effects  to  mechanical  causes,  or  antecedents,  but  the  communion 
of  mind  with  Mind.  Hence  the  devout  enthusiasm  which  has 
ever  characterized  the  truest  scientific  thinkers  and  discoverers, 
which  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  exclamation  of  Kepler : 
"  O  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  Thee  1"  Little  enthusiasm 
and  little  inspiration  will  those  have  who  ignore  the  existence 
of  mind  or  thought  in  nature,  and  confine  their  inspection  to 
mere  phenomena,  the  bare  letter  of  the  book  of  nature,  as  if 
there  were  no  divine  thought  or  meaning  below  it  All  honor 
to  the  grammarians,  whether  in  the  field  of  literature  or  of 
science.  It  is  needful  to  know  the  structure,  the  history  and 
logical  connections  both  of  words  and  facts,  that  we  may  not 
mistake  false  for  true  readings.  But  it  is  no  less  needful  to 
look  below  and  through  the  letter  to  the  thought  or  idea 
expressed  by  it,  and  especially  to  believe  that  there  i«  an  idea. 
Faith  and  reverence  are  necessary,  whether  in  reading  the  book 
of  God's  word,  or  the  book  of  God's  works.     All  the  greatest 
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discoveries  in  science  have  been  made  by  men  of  devout  faith 
in  God.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident;  for  science  in  its 
highest  range  is  commanion  with  Ood;  and  its  truest  motto 
would  be,  *In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light'' 

If  there  is  mind  in  nature,  which  it  is  the  object  of  science  to 
reach  and  interpret,  it  is  an  infinite  mind,  whose  thoughts  as 
revealed  in  things  are  inexhaustible.  "  Thy  thoughts,  O  God  ! 
are  very  deep,"  says  David ;  and  what  student  of  nature  has 
not  found  them  so?  Where,  then,  is  the  limit  of  science,  if 
there  be  any,  in  searching  out  these  thoughts  of  God?  Shall 
we  restrict  our  exploration  to  what  are  called  material  causes, — 
(which  if  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena  are  not  causes  at  all),  and 
ignore  any  deeper  or  final  causes?  So  the  modem  scientist 
asserts,  but  not  so  thought  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  "  The 
principal  object  of  natural  philosophy,  says  this  great  man,  is 
to  ascend  from  effects  to  causes,  even  till  one  arrives  at  the  first 
cause  of  all,  which  certainly  is  not  mechanical,  and  not  only  to 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  world,  but  above  all  to  resolve 
questions  such  as  these:  whence  comes  it  that  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain ;  and  whence  springs  this  order  and  this  beauty 
in  the  animal  creation,  which  are  made  with  so  much  art,  and 
for  what  ends  have  their  different  parts  been  disposed  ?  Has 
the  eye  been  formed  without  any  knowledge  of  optics,  and  the 
ear  without  the  knowledge  of  acoustics  ?"*— questions  which 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Tyndall  to  answer. 

*  La  FhUotophie  Anglais.    See  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondea  for  March,  18*76. 

We  append  the  foUowing  continuation  of  the  aboye  extract :  "  A  oes  questions 
profoiidea,  Newton  rdpondait  qu'il  eziste  un  dtre  inoorporel,  yiyant,  intelligent, 
onmipr^otj  qui  dans  I'espaoe  infini,  comme  dans  son  sensorium,  volt  les  choses 
en  eUes-mdmee,  les  per^oit  dans  leur  int^grit^  les  comprend  pleinement  paroe 
qn^ellM  kii  sont  imm^diament  presentes,  tandisque  les  images  seulement  en  sont 
trmsmiBes  A  noe  sens  par  la  perception.  Dieu  pour  lui  ^tait  non  pas  seulement 
rime  du  monde,  mats  le  seigneur  uniyersel,  iravroKparop.  La  domination  de 
rtee  spiritoel  oonstitue  Dieu,  et  Dieu  &  son  tour,  en  tant  qu'il  dure  et  exiate  partout 
et  toujonrs,  oonstitae  Feepace  et  la  dur^.  L'unit^  de  la  personne  humaine  n'est 
^*vaMb  image  de  Tunit^  de  Dieu.  Dieu  est  tout  entier  semblable  a  lui-m^me,  et  en 
qodque  sorte  tout  oeil,  tout  oerveau,  tout  bras,  dans  un  sens  inoorporel;  de 
m^oie  que  Fayeugle  n'a  pas  id^  des  oouleurs,  nous  n'ayons  aucune  id^  de  la 
mani^  dont  le  Seigneur  souyerainement  sage,  sent  et  oomprend  tout  Nous 
M  le  oonnaisflons  que  par  sa  sagesse  et  par  Tadmirable  structure  des  choses 
per^ptimaarerwn  itructurae.  Telle  est  dans  ses  traits  g^^raux  la  th^logie  de 
K«fwton,  et  nous  pensons  ayec  M.  de  Bemusat  que  jamais  plus  grand  autorit^ 
I'iora  M  donned  a  lapreuye  que  Kant  appeUdt  phjsioo-theologique.** 
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Such  being  tbe  nature  and  legitimate  object  of  science,  its 
affinity  with  religion  must  be  manifest  For  religion  is  also 
communion  with  God ;  only  this  communion  is  not  limited  to 
the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  physical  creation,  but  comprehends 
also  other  and  more  spiritual  revelations,  especially  those  made 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  human  soul.  To  restrict  religion 
to  the  region  of  emotion,  and  deny  to  it  that  of  knowledge,  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  science,  according  to  Mr.  Tyndall, 
evinces  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
Divorced  from  i*eason  and  knowledge  religion  becomes  super- 
stition. Religious  faith  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, the  knowledge  of  God ;  only  this  knowledge  is  not  that  of 
the  understanding  considered  as  a  sense-faculty  conversant  only 
with  things  of  sense  or  phenomena,  but  is  that  of  the  higher 
intuitional  and  spiritual  nature,  which  includes  the  will  and 
emotions  as  well  as  the  reason. 

A  conflict  or  antagonism  between  science  and  religion  is  only 
possible  through  a  false  conception  of  one  or  both,  and  their 
harmony  will  be  brought  about  by  holding  a  higher  and  truer 
idea  of  their  essential  unity,  and  will  result  in  exalting  and 
quickening  the  spirit  of  science  and  in  broadening  and  enlight- 
ening that  of  religion. 

When  religion  shall  enlarge  her  faith  to  the  reception  of  all 
truth  as  divine,  and  as  needful  to  her  complete  and  harmonious 
growth  and  stature ;  and  when  science  shall  cease  to  be  dog- 
matic, and  be  content  to  learn  as  a  little  child  ;  and  when  it 
can  recognize  realities  other  than  what  the  senses  can  detect  or 
the  understanding  conceive  and  measure,  and  has  learned  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  cause; — in  short,  when  it  can  discern 
a  divine  mind  in  nature,  as  the  ground  and  substance  of  all 
phenomena  and  the  constituent  of  all  its  laws  and  forces, — the 
dawn  of  a  new  Instanratio  will  have  come. 

"  Sdenoe  then  wfll  be  a  predous  visitant, 
And  then,  and  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name.'* 
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AmcLK   IIL— EMPIRICAL   DISSENT   FROM   MR.   SPEN- 
CER'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  Gbobgb  Hbnby  Lewes.  First 
Series.  The  Foundation  of  a  Creed.  2  vols.  London, 
187^75. 

Mb.  Geobge  Henby  Lewes  is  the  author  of  a  "  Biograph- 
ical History  of  Philosophy,"  published  in  1847,  and  repub- 
lished afterwards  under  the  title  of  "  A  History  of  Philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Comte ;"  of  special  disquisitions  on  Comte  and 
Aristotle ;  of  a  Life  of  Robespierre,  the  standard  biography  of 
Goethe,  an  essay  on  the  Spanish  Drama,  a  novel  or  two,  a 
tragedy  or  two,  and  papers  too  numerous  to  mention  on 
Psychology,  Physiology,  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  things 
in  general.  These  works  have  given  the  author  a  somewhat 
exceptional  position  among  philosophical  writers  of  the  day, 
not  unlike  that  of  George  Eliot  the  novelist,  a  name  always 
mentioned  by  the  British  reviewer  with  bated  breath,  as  of  one 
whose  utterances  are  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
criticisnL  Not,  of  course,  but  what  there  are  critics  in  plenty 
who  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Lewes,  but  that  no  critic  is 
capable  of  the  impropriety  of  forgetting  that  it  is  Mr.  Lewes 
from  whom  he  differs.  Nor  are  we ;  on  the  contrary  we  record 
an  impression  derived  from  some  acquaintance  with  the  docu- 
ments themselves  that  Mr.  Lewes's  biographies  of  other  great  men 
are  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  instructive  light  they  throw  on 
the  biographer — the  life  and  works  of  Goethe  for  example 
serving  as  a  kind  of  translucent  screen  through  which  the 
action  of  Mr.  Lewes's  mind  glows  upon  us ;  and  the  History  of 
Philosophy  for  its  impressive  disclosure  of  the  way  in  which 
philosophic  thought  has  ever  tended,  with  the  imperturbable 
gravity  of  natural  law,  from  the  clouds  and  quicksands  of 
primeval  Metempirics  to  the  solid  ground  of  Mr.  Lewess 
opiniona 

What  those  opinions  are  and  how  they  have  arisen  we  now 
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learn  in  a  direct  and  compendious  manner  from  the  latest 
product  of  Mr.  Lewes^s  genius,  the  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind. 
It  appears  that  so  long  ago  as  1886  Mr.  Lewes  had  planned  a 
treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  which  the  docti'ines  of 
Eeid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  were  to  be  physiologically  inter- 
preted.* It  turned  out  upon  trial,  however,  that  the  doctrines  of 
those  misguided  men  were  incapable  of  physiological  interpret- 
ation, and  very  properly,  therefore,  Mr.  Lewes  abandoned  the 
Scotch  Philosophy  to  its  fate.  Other  studies  and  labors  inter- 
vened until  1860,  when  Mr.  Lewes,  believing  that  his  re- 
searches into  the  nervous  system  had  given  him  a  clue  through 
the  labyrinth  of  mental  phenomena  (where  the  clueless  Scotch- 
men had  been  lost),  turned  for  their  better  interpretation  to  the 
simpler  phenomena  of  Animal  Psychology.  But  here,  in  spite 
of  the  filum  labyrinthi,  he  was  thwarted  by  that  Minotaur 
which  has  been  so  fetal  to  theologians,  to  wit:  Anthropo- 
morphism; an  inevitable  catastrophe,  "since,  obviously,  it  is 
only  through  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  interpret  the  manifestations  of  similar  processes  in 
animals" — or  in  gods;  and  hence  **we  are  hampered  by  the 
anthropomorphic  tendency  which  leads  us  to  assign  exclusively 
human  motives  to  animal  actions.''  Let  us  pause  here  a 
moment  to  observe  that  Anthropomorphism^-our  propensity 
to  read  ouraelves  into  the  phenomena  we  study — has  some 
good  points  about  it  too,  although  of  course  the  kind  of 
anthropomorphism  that  man  has  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  kind  of  man.t  It  is  this,  for  example,  as  we  suggested 
before,  which  lends  such  charm  to  Mr.  Lewes*s  biographies  of 
Plato  and  Goethe. 

Keturning  from  these  unfortunate  excursions  into  the  Scotch 
Philosophy  and  Animal  Psychology,  Mr.  Lewes  at  last  began 

♦Preface. 

f  The  kind  of  philosophj  a  man  dhoofles,  says  Fiohte,  depends  on  the  kmd  of 
man.  This  is  true  too,  although  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewes  to  show  what  a  whim- 
sical thing  Metempiricism  is.  Fancy,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  an  Evangelical  Oeology  or 
a  High  Church  Chemistry!  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  these  absurdities  are  on 
the  cards ;  that  is,  each  of  the  special  sdenoes  ends  in  certain  generalizationB,  and 
the  kind  of  interpretation  put  upon  these  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  man.  So 
we  have  what  we  may  call  the  Evangelical  Physics  of  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell,  and 
the  Ultramontane  Anatomy  of  Mr.  St  Geo.  Mivart,  and  so  on. 
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in  1862,  where,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  he  did  not 
begin  in  1836,  with  an  investigation  of  the  physiological  mechan- 
ism of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Man,  an  investigation  which 
involved  a  wide  range  of  research  into  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Insanity,  and  the  Science  of  Language.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  this  research  was  the  conviction  that  "  Psychol- 
ogy is  still  without  the  fundamental  data  necessary  to  its  con- 
stitution as  a  science — ^is  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
chemistry  before  Lavoisier,  or  of  Biology  before  Bichat" 
Perhaps  the  first  impulse  of  the  reader  on  hearing  this  confes- 
sion will  be  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  come  to  grief  again ; 
that  his  investigation  of  the  physiological  mechanism  of  Feeling 
and  Thought  begun  in  1862  has  borne  no  better  fruit  than  his 
physiological  interpretation  of  the  Scotch  Philosophy  in  1836, 
or  bis  investigation  of  Animal  Pyschology  in  1860.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  suggest  that  if  researches  into  Physiology 
at  last  authorize  Mr.  Lewes  to  affirm  that  Psychology  lacks  the 
necessary  data  for  its  constitution  as  a  science,  it  must  be  that 
Physiology  is  in  possession  of  the  data  itself.  If  as  yet  we 
have  no  Science  of  Mind  it  is  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we 
have  gone  on  looking  for  the  data  of  the  science  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found.  From  Socrates  to  the  year  of  grace  1862 
Psychologists  have  been  groping  among  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  its  sensations,  perceptions,  memories,  ideas, 
intuitions,  for  the  wherewithal  to  interpret  consciousness.  But 
mind  is  only  a  special  form  of  life,  and  "  life  "  is  only  our  com- 
prehensive abstract  term  for  the  functions  of  an  organism. 
Now  functions  are  determined  by  structure,  and  he  who  would 
constitute  a  Science  of  Biology,  or  of  Psychology,  must  go  for 
his  fundamental  data,  not  to  Vitality,  or  Life,  as  biologists  did 
before  Bichat,  or  to  Mind,  as  Psychologists  did  before  Mr. 
Lewes,  b^t  to  the  organism  itself,  whose  various  reactions 
under  stimulus  on  the  surrounding  universe  are  what  we  call 
in  our  abstract,  comprehensive  way,  "life,"  and  "mind."  This 
is  a  momentous  discovery  on  either  side  of  it  If  Psychology 
must  draw  on  Physiology  for  its  data  and  if  Physiology  is  able 
to  honor  the  draft;  if  it  be  really  true  that  "function  "  knows 
how  to  interpret  "  structure,"  or,  conversely,  that  structure  has 
among  other  functions  this  one  of  self -consciousness  and  self- 
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interpretation — then  certainly  we  are  on  the  eve  of  total  revolu- 
tion in  both  sciences  alike;  and  in  whatever  depends  upon 
them,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  conduct  of  life  and  the 
order  of  society.  So  far  Mr.  Lewes  is  perfectly  right  in  declar- 
ing that  speculation  has  been  astray  for  2,500  years  and  in 
affirming  his  restatement  of  the  problems  of  life  and  mind  as 
the  "  Foundations  of  a  Creed." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  a  work  of  this  grave 
intent  and  long  labor  bears  the  evident  traces  of  indecision  and 
precipitation.  Not  only  is  the  formulation  of  the  new  Creed, 
i.  e.,  the  constitution  of  Psychology  on  Physiological  data,  post- 
poned to  the  future,  but  the  foundation  of  the  creed,  which  is 
all  that  is  offered  to  us  here,  appears  to  be  no  solid  structure 
but  only  an  accumulation  of  building  material  drawn  from  "a 
huge  mass  of  heterogeneous  manuscript,"  which  in  turn  has 
grown  out  of  a  "  varied  set  of  detached  investigations  " — in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Insanity,  and  the  Science  of 
Language.  And  the  direct  purpose  of  the  accumulation  is  not 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  Creed  but  to  discredit  the 
metaphysical  Method  of  the  old  one.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
ours  but  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Lewes's.  The  work  "  having 
grown  up  heterogeneously,  its  structure  is  heterogeneous.  Sec- 
tions now  brought  together  have  been  wrought  out  at  the 
distance  of  years,  and  without  reference  to  each  other,"  which 
surely  is  not  heterogeneous  structure  but  none  at  all ;  "  while 
during  repeated  revisions  and  remodifications  many  repetitions 
and  cross  references  have  been  inserted,  and  sentences  which 
bear  the  obvious  trace  of  1872  or  1873  appear  in  pages  orig- 
inally written  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  previously.  The 
reader  is  also  sometimes  caUed  upon  to  accept  results  for  which 
the  evidence  can  only  be  produced  in  subsequent  chapters  or 
volumes."  The  reader  will  not  guess  how  true  this  description 
is  until  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  work  itself.  The 
Introduction  to  the  whole  on  the  Method  of  Science  and  its 
application  to  Metaphysics,  the  first,  second,  and  third  problems 
on  the  Limitations  of  Knowledge,  the  Principles  of  Certitude, 
and  the  passage  from  the  Known  to  the  Unknown,  are  all 
variations  upon  the  same  theme,  what  we  do  not  know,  what 
we  do  know,  and  how  we  come  to  know  it ;  in  the  Fourth, 
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Fifth,  and  Sixth  Problems  on  Matter,  Force,  Cause,  and  the 
Absolute,  we  make  some  headway  certainly,  but  even  here  Mr. 
Lewes  thinks  ii  necessary  to  remind  us  incessantly  that  if  the 
circuit  is  wider  the  centre  is  the  same.  Moreover  this  redun- 
dancy equally  characterizes  what  may  be  called  the  minute 
Btnicture  of  the  work,  section  following  section  and  paragraph 
paragraph  in  a  round  of  untiring  iteration.  Now  there  is  a 
reduodancy  which  is  a  legitimate  and  a  very  high  form  of  art 
Descartes  for  example  was  a  great  master  of  it  The  "  Dis- 
cooise  on  Method  '*  with  the  accompanying  papers,  in  which  he 
first  sketched  his  system,  drew  him  into  correspondence  with 
half  the  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  every  new  criticism 
elicited  a  new  statement  of  his  ideas.  But  the  new  statement 
never  darkened  the  earlier  one ;  it  presented  another  face  of  it, 
or  a  deeper  development  of  it,  or  flooded  the  whole  domain 
with  light  from  another  sun.  Mr.  Lewes's  repetitions  are  not 
of  this  sort.  *^  Wrought  out  at  the  distance  of  years,  and 
without  reference  to  one  another,"  the  later  sometimes  obscure 
the  earlier  and  sometimes  contradict  them,  so  that  one  needs 
an  exegesis  of  a  very  critical  character  to  determine  exactly 
what  it  is  that  Mr.  Lewes  would  have  us  understand.  So 
again  there  is  a  reticence  which  has  a  strength  of  emphasis  and 
SQggestion  better  than  any  speech,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  Mr.  Lewes's  reticence  is  sometimes  a  suppression  of  the 
capital  articulations  of  his  thought,  and  sometimes,  as  he  says 
himself,  the  provisional  assumption  of  results  for  which  evi- 
dence is  to  be  produced  hereafter.  Now  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  made  us  wary  of  these  "  provisional  assumptions,"  for  the 
evidence  ultimately  assigned  for  them  turns  out  in  many  cases 
to  be  assumption  too ;  as  when  assuming  the  constitution  of 
consciousness  we  infer  the  persistence  of  force,  and  then  assail- 
ing the  persistence  of  force  we  infer  the  constitution  of  con- 
sciousness. On  the  whole  our  conclusion  is  that  the  Problems 
of  Life  and  Mind  not  only  lacks  the  complete  and  homogeneous 
stnictare  requisite  to  the  foundations  of  a  Creed,  but  the  struc- 
tore  Mr.  Lewes  would  himself  have  given  to  it  in  time  if  some 
special  exigency  had  not  precipitated  the  publication  of  the 
work. 
What  is  this  special  exigency  ?  It  cannot  be  any  threatening 
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manifestation  of  fresh  vitality  and  a^ressiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Intuitional  Philosophy  which  Mr.  Lewes  is  about  to 
supersede,  for  in  all  the  storms  of  its  long  career  that  Philoso- 
phy has  never  been  so  patient  as  it  is  to-day  under  the  affronts 
of  Empiricism ;  and  Mr.  Lewes  at  any  rate  believes  it  to  have 
said  its  last  word  long  ago  and  to  be  now  in  the  article  of 
death.  Platonism,  Mysticism,  Scholasticism,  Idealism,  Ration- 
alism, Kantism — all  these  schools  have  had  their  day  and 
finished  their  work,  have  built  the  Creed  foundation  and  super- 
structure ;  and  whether  the  work  will  stand  or  fall  there  can  be 
no  more  need  of  impatience  and  haste  in  disposing  of  it  than  of 
any  other  historical  monument  of  the  past  But  what  if  some 
other  Empiricist  is  in  the  field  with  a  Creed  which  anticipates 
Mr.  Lewes's,  or  which  denies  it  and  so  compromises  the  whole 
philosophy  and  faith  of  the  future?  Then  we  can  understand 
that  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  of 
humanity,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  upon  record  at 
once  whether  ready  or  not;  not  only  to  organize  the  coming 
revolution,  which  might  be  a  work  of  leisure,  but  to  protect  it 
from  the  blunders  of  other  revolutionists,  which  is  a  work  of 
urgency.  "  Is  it  not  a  justifiable  hope,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  that 
England  may  some  day  possess  a  philosophy,  the  absence 
of  which  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  been  a  serious 
defect  in  her  culture?  Science  she  has  had,  and  Poetry,  and 
Literature,  rivalling  when  not  surpassing  those  of  other  na- 
tions. But  a  Philosophy  she  has  not  had,  in  spite  of  philo- 
sophic thinkers  of  epoch-making  power.  ....  There  has  been 
no  noteworthy  attempt  to  give  a  conception  of  the  World,  of 
Man,  and  of  Society,  wrought  out  with  an  effort  to  systematise 
the  scattered  labors  of  isolated  thinkers.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
is  now  for  the  first  time  deliberately  making  the  attempt  to 
found  a  Philosophy"*  (i.  a,  is  the  first  to  make  the  attempt). 
Why  not  leave  the  enterprise  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer?  There  seems  to  be  only  one  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question.  Mr.  Spencer  is  doing  what  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  English  thinkers  of  epoch-making  power 
never  thought  of,  what  Kepler  and  Galileo,  Descartes  and 

♦i,p.84. 
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Bacon  began  bat  did  not  complete ;  he  is  founding  a  Universal 
Creed  for  the  future,  a  "  Positive  Philosophy  to  embrace  the 
World,  Man,  and  Society  on  one  homogeneous  Method;*'*  but 
m  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lewes  he  is  not  founding  it  well,  and 
his  errors  are  of  such  capital  importance  that  prompt  denial 
and  rectification  of  them  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  Empiri- 
cism and  of  posterity. 

At  any  rate  whatever  the  motive  of  the  work,  whether  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Spencer,  or  correction  of  his  errors,  or  inde- 
pendent investigation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  Problems  of  Life  and  'Mind,  starting  from  the  common 
Empirical  doctrine  concerning  the  sources  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge  is  either  a  point-blank  denial  or  a  radical  modifica- 
tion of  every  important  principle,  one  excepted,  which  sMr 
Spencer  has  drawn  from  that  doctrine.  In  the  entire  range  of 
the  Intuitional  Philosophy  from  Plato  to  Kant  there  is  not 
an  instance  of  deeper  dissent  and  sharper  contradiction  than 
between  our  two  Empiricists;  and  it  is  only  in  the  light 
of  this  dissent  from  Mr.  Spencer  that  we  can  understand  Mr. 
Lewes's  dissent  from  the  Intuitional  Philosophy,  and  the  real 
character  of  the  Greed  he  proposes  to  found. 

All  thorough-going  philosophy  begins  with  a  single  cogni- 
ttoQ  and  a  provisional  skepticism  concerning  everything  else. 
What  I  know  with  instant  and  absolute  certitude  is  this,  that  I 
am.  To  this  I  immediately  add  the  affirmation,  that  I  have 
been ;  an  immense  addition — so  immense  that  it  really  contains 
all  the  materials  on  which  I  am  going  to  philosophize  ;f  and  so 
wholly  different  from  the  first  affirmation  ('*  I  am  ")  that  it  re- 
qnires  to  be  protected  against  my  provisional  skepticisuL  In 
common  with  all  others  of  his  school  Mr.  Spencer  escapes  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  by  taking  the  certitude  and  the  assumption 
together  as  of  equal  validity,  and  so  secures  as  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy  the  entire  contents  of  consciousness,  the  feelings  we 
have  in  the  present  and  the  feelings  we  remember  to  have  had 
in  the  past  His  method  of  treating  the  materials  is  the  empir- 
ical— analysis  and  classification,  the  decomposition  of  the  com- 

♦  i,  p.  86. 

f  Since  preient  experience  becomes  memory  in   the  act  of  philoeophizing 
it 
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plex  states  of  consciousness  into  their  constituent  elements,  the 
comparison  of  the  elements  with  one  another  to  find  the  character 
or  characters  common  to  them  all,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
knowledge  upon  the  basis  of  these  conamon  characters.  Briefly 
stated  the  results  are  as  follows:— The  constituent  elements  are 
all  alike  in  this  that  they  are  manifestations  of  Force.  What  we 
may  call  the  ultimate  unit  by  whose  combinations  in  diflferent 
multiples  all  the  complex  states  of  consciousness  are  built  up  is 
the  simple  impression  of  resistance.  "  This  is  the  primordial ,  the 
universal,  the  ever-present  constituent  of  consciousness."*  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  ''  simple  "  impression  of 
resistance  for  this  impression  decomposes  at  once  into  an  im- 
pression of  a  something  which  acts  and  an  impression  of  another 
something  which  reacts.  It  implies  what  Mr.  Spencer  describes 
elsewhere  as  the  "  incomprehensible  duality  of  force."  Action — 
Reaction,  Influence — Eesistence,  Pressure — Tension,  Attrac- 
tion— Repulsion,  this  is  the  antithesis  latent  in  every  '*  ultimate 
unit,"  involved  in  every  composite  "multiple"  of  feeling.  And 
were  it  not  for  this  complexity,  inconceivable  as  it  is,  the  ulti- 
mate unit  would  be  of  no  avail  for  Mr.  Spencer  Out  of  the  initial 
antithesis  flows  the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  yielding  succes- 
sively :  (1)  the  antithesis  between  Feeling  and  Motion,  or  Self  and 
Not-self,  Subject  and  Object,  Mind  and  the  World — the  antithe- 
sis '*  transcending  all  others ;"  (2)  the  antithesis  between  Motion 
and  Matter,  or  Action  and  Agent ;  (8)  the  antithesis  between 
Force  and  Work,  or  Cause  and  EflTect ;  (4)  the  antithesis  between 
Properties  and  Substance,  Phenomena  and  Noumena,  Relative 
and  Absolute,  Apparent  and  Real,  the  Enowable  and  the 
Unknowable.  As  the  fundamental  antithesis  includes  already 
each  of  these  derivative  antitheses,  so  too  its  persistent  recurrence 
in  all  changes  of  consciousness  along  with  fortuitous  combina- 
tions of  the  multiples  of  consciousness  gives  us  again  (6)  the 
distinction,  or  antithesis  between  Necessary  and  Contingent 
Truths;  propositions  which  are  true  of  this,  or  that,  or  the 
other  thing — propositions  whose  contradictions  are  inconceiva* 
ble  and  therefore  impossible,  which  must  be  true  of  all  things 
everywhere  and  forever.     These  necessary  truths  are  the  Per- 

♦  Psychology,  ii,  p.  232. 
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sistence  of  Force,  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  the  Continuity 
of  Motion,  and  the  consequent  Evolution  of  the  Universe  from 
the  primordial  di£fusion  of  homogeneous  matter  through  Space 
dowu  to  Man  ;  Consciousness  itself  with  its  triumphant  synthe- 
sis of  tbe  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  being  only  the  latest 
outcome  of  tbe  Evolution  it  interprets;  like  anjrthing  else  a 
product  of  the  concurrent  redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion 
due  to  Persistent  Force. 

This  is  manifestly  a  form  of  the  Intuitional  Philosophy ;  and 
a  form  in  which  intuitions  have  been  applied  with  uncommon 
audacity  and  latitude.  Intuitive  certitude  is  wrought  into  the 
very  root  and  fibre  of  it ;  necessary  objective  truth  is  written 
all  over  it  From  the  simplest  element  of  consciousness 
through  all  grades  of  composition  up  to  the  immense  and 
intricate  multiples  of  ratiocination,  mind  is  a  thing  separated 
from  the  universe  outside  of  it  by  an  antithesis  transcending  all 
others ;  never  to  be  assimilated  while  consciousness  lasts  with 
motion  or  with  matter  or  with  any  of  their  redistributiona  If 
this  is  so — and  we  are  quoting,  not  paraphrasing  Mr.  Spencer — 
then  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  matter  and  motion  and  of 
the  laws  of  their  redistribution  is  knowledge  of  its  own ;  and  to 
derive  not  only  the  knowledge  but  the  very  faculty  of  knowing, 
not  only  memories,  perceptions,  and  reasonings,  but  mind  itself 
from  evolving  matter  and  motion,  is  to  &lsify  what  went  before, 
to  assure  the  collapse  of  the  whole  system ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  can  be  derived  from  matter  and  motion,  by  any 
process  of  redistribution,  that  is  persistently  antithetic  and  un- 
aasimilable  to  themselvea 

There  is  no  hope  for  Mr.  Spencer ;  he  is  beyond  saving.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  take  one  side  of  his  philosophy  and  leave 
the  other.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  intuitional  side  is 
the  easier  to  take.  A  single  resolute  amputation  suffices  to 
restore  oi^ganic  consistency  and  coherence  to  aU  the  rest  We 
have  but  to  withdraw  mind  as  a  product  of  universal  evolution 
in  order  to  accept,  subject  of  course  to  revision  and  correction, 
all  Mr.  Spencer's  antitheses,  the  existence  of  tbe  objective 
universe,  the  laws  of  its  development,  and  the  ultimate  reality 
behind  it,  as  explicit  or  implicit  affirmations  of  consciousness. 
But  if  we  restore  mind  as  a  mode  of  motion,  or  a  function  of 
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matter,  as  a  sometbing  due  to  mere  redistributioo,  then  the 
antitheses  must  go  one  and  all.  It  is  an  heroic  remedy  but  for 
the  empiricist  there  is  no  other.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy  is  to  have  submitted  the  alternative.  It  is  Mr. 
Lewes's  to  have  made  up  his  mind — very  nearly ;  and  to  have 
accepted  the  situation — almost ;  it  is  his  misfortune  not  to  have 
been  able  to  accept  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Lewes,  then,  begins  where  Mr.  Spencer  does,  with  the 
facts  of  Feeling.  But  (1)  he  denies  entirely  the  antithesis 
between  Feeling  and  Motion,  i.  e.,  between  subject  and  object 
Motion  does  not  produce  feeling;  or  arouse  feeling;  or  turn 
into  feeling ;  or  go  before  feeling;  in  no  such  sense  is  it  a  cause 
of  feeling.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be,  and  if  it  were  it 
could  never  be  known  to  us.  Conversely,  feeling  is  in  no  sense 
the  cause  of  motion.  With  this  single  denial  Mr.  Lewes  blows 
away  the  whole  philosophy  of  Transfigured  Realism  along 
with  the  Crude  Realism  and  the  Hypothetical  Realism  from 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  distinguished  it  Motion  is  feeling — 
feeling  is  motion ;  the  subject  is  the  object — ^the  object  is  the 
subject  There  is  no  real  separation,  no  dualism,  no  antithesis 
between  the  two,  but  absolute  identity ;  and  it  is  the  identity 
which  makes  knowledge  possible.  Feeling  is  simply  the  *^  sub- 
jective side  "  of  motion,  motion  the  "objective  side  "  of  feeling. 
(2)  Mr.  Lewes  denies  the  antithesis  between  Motion  and  Matter. 
Again  the  phenomena  are  not  two  but  one;  only  as  before 
motion  is  the  "active  side"  of  matter,  matter  is  the  "passive 
side  "  of  motion.  Of  course  since  motion  is  at  the  same  time  the 
objective  side  of  feeling  and  the  active  side  of  matter,  feeling 
must  be  the  subjective  side  of  matter.  (8)  We  need  not  say 
that  Mr.  Lewes  identifies  Motion  and  Force;  but  further  he 
denies  the  antithesis  between  Force  and  Matter.  Force  is  the 
"  dynamic  aspect "  or  side  of  matter,  matter  the  "  static  aspect " 
of  force;  feeling  again  being  the  subjective  aspect  of  both. 
(4)  Mr.  Lewes  denies  the  antithesis  between  Force  and  Work, 
Factors  and  Facts,  Cause  and  Effect  "  Cause  is  the  condensed 
expression  of  the  factors  of  any  phenomena,  the  Effect  being 
the  fad  itsell  Cause  is  the  group  of  conditions  which  passes 
into  the  effect,  ideally  distinguished  from  the  product  but  not 
really  separabla    In  cause  and  effect  there  are  not  two  things, 
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one  preceding  the  other  bat  two  aspects  of  one  pheDomenon 
successively  viewed.     The  effect  is  the  .  .  .  procession  of  the 
cause."*    '*  The  process  and  the  product  are  one  viewed  under 
two  aspects."    (5)  Mr.  Lewes  denies  the  antithesis  between 
Substance  and  Properties.      Mind  and  its  modifications,   or 
matter  atid  its  properties  are  not  two  but  one.     Substance  is 
but  one  name  for  the  whole  group  of  properties,  qualities, 
actions,  changes.    This  involves  the  denial  of  the  antithesis 
between  Phenomena  and  Noumena,   the    Belative   and    the 
Absolute.    The  relations  are  the  absolute,  the  phenomena  the 
only  reality  there  i&     Things  are  what  they  seem  ;  groups  of 
relations  and  nothing  more.    Here,  however,  Mr.  Lewes's  lan- 
guage is  contradictory.     In  the  introduction  the  Suprasensible 
element  involved  in  every  phenomenon  is  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  Unknowable  something 
whose  functions  are  known.    Later  in  the  work  its  existence  is 
unequivocally  denied,  and  the  denial  is  plainly  indispensable 
to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Lewes's  philosophy,  for  if  there  be  an 
Absolute  behind  phenomena  and  relations,  and  distinct  from 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  one  theory  of  phenom- 
ena on  the  ground  that  its  functions  are  known,  for  no  man  can 
know  what  are  or  are  not  the  functions  of  the  absolutely 
Unknowabla     The  absolute  is  therefore  simply  the  "other 
side"  of  the  phenomena,  that  is  the  possibility  of  other  rela- 
tions than  the  relation  known  to  us.     (6)  Mr.  Lewes  denies  the 
antithesis  between  Necessary  and    Contingent   Truth.     All 
truths  are  alike  feelings,  ideally  distinguishable  according  to 
the  aspects  under  which  they  are  viewed,  but  no  one  of  which 
i^  any  more  contingent  or  any  more  necessary  than  another. 
This  denial  is  involved  in  the  others.    There  is  no  motion 
apart  from  feeling  which  determines  the  feeling,  for  the  motion 
i  the  feeling ;  there  is  no  force  apart  from  matter  which  com- 
pels it  to  move,  for  the  force  is  the  matter,  as  matter  is  motion 
— differently  viewed ;  there  is  no  essence  or  substance  which 
determines  the  properties  for  the  substance  is  the  whole  group 
of  properties ;  there  are  no  causes  outside  the  effects,  no  laws 
outside  the  processes,  no  reality  outside  the  phenomena,  no 

*  ii,  p.  361. 
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absolute  outside  the  relations,  wbicli  determine  things  to  be  aa 
they  are  and  not  otherwise,  for  all  these  are  diflTerent  sides  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  All  truths  are  equally  contingent 
since  they  all  express  feelings  which  come  and  go  within  con- 
sciousness: all  are  equally  necessary  since  they  are  all  re- 
ducible to  an  identical  proposition  ("  whatever  is,  is  "),  or  to  an 
equivalent  proposition  ("things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other  ").  Therefore  to  say  that  force  is  persistent, 
Matter  indestructible,  and  Motion  continuous,  each  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  since  these  are 
but  persistent  aspects  of  the  same  thing ;  and  this  persistence 
itself  is  a  necessary  truth  only  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  experi- 
ence ;  so  that  Mr.  Spencer's  Theory  of  Evolution  sinks  at  once 
to  the  rank  of  a  "  good  working-hypothesis,"  a  logical  artifice, 
or  ideal  construction  which  we  invoke  as  the  best  explanation 
available  of  the  known  phenomena,  which  we  are  ready  to 
exchange  for  a  better  one  when  it  offera  So  of  the  Atomic 
Theory,  or  the  Aethereal  Medium,  or  Physiological  Units,  or 
Pangenesis,  or  Natural  Selection.  We  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  these  substances  or  processes.  They  are 
ideal  constructions  by  which  we  assign  hypothetical  factors  for 
known  facts,  and  a  higher  art  of  idealization  may  at  any  time 
suggest  a  better  hypothesis. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  pursuit  of  forces,  causes,  laws,  as 
something  antithetical  to  phenomena,  necessities  imposed  upon 
them  firom  the  outside  by  some  will,  or  fate,  or  chance,  or  un- 
knowable Power,  is  chimerical,  for  outside  the  phenomena 
there  is  nothing.  The  goal  of  all  knowledge  is  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  &cts  of  feeling,  co-existent  and  sequent,  and 
the  factors  of  the  facts.  Some  of  the  factors  are  missing  and 
until  they  appear  we  must  supply  their  places  by  the  best 
hypothesis  in  our  power ;  and  so  limited  is  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience that  there  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  get  beyond 
the  need  of  hypothesis  into  actual  possession  of  all  the  fisu^tors ; 
but  if  we  ever  do  there  will  be  no  more  to  be  done.  Knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  is  knowledge  of  substances,  causes,  forces, 
laws :  complete  science  of  the  process  is  omniscience. 

Here  then  at  last,  by  mere  dint  of  differing  fix)m  Mr.  Spencer 
we  seem  to  have  got,  what  we  have  never  had  before,  an  uncom- 
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pn»nisiDg  application  of  the  Empirical  Method  without  ambigu- 
ity or  arrdre-pensie^  crowned  by  a  complete  synthesis  without 
coDtradiction  or  omission.     We  have  taken  the  contents  of  con« 
Bciousness  in  all  their  multitude  and  diversity  and  by  courageous 
comparison  and  classification  we  have  got  beyond  the  formida- 
ble antitheses  which  stopped  Mr.  Spencer  into  that  Oneness 
which  is  the  aspiration  of  the  intellect  and  the  goal  of  all 
philosophy.     The  mighty  barriers  have  melted  out  of  con- 
sdonsness  at  the  touch  of  Mr.  Lewes's  wand  like  the  mountains 
of  a  miragCL    For  us  there  is  nothing  but  Feeling,  whose  sub- 
jective side  is  sensations,  perceptions,  memories,  reasonings,  the 
ideal  constructions  of  science  and  philosophy,  emotions,  pleas- 
urea^  pains;  whose  objective  side  is  motion,  matter,  force,  cause, 
the  absoluta     It  is  a  seductive  synthesis ;  and  there  is  that  in  the 
coBfidence  and  tranquil  daring  of  the  discoverer  which  doubles 
the  seduction.    For  these  be  days  in  which  we  sadly  need  a 
leader  who  knows  his  own  mind  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.      Philosopher  has  followed    philosopher    with    his 
half-comprehension,  his  halting  faith  and  the  timid  guess-work 
of  his  "provisional  hypotheses,"  leaving  us  more  confounded 
by  the  paradoxes  of  the  universe,  more  hopelessly  puzzled  by 
the  intricacy  of  its  phenomena  than  ever.     It  is  a  comfort  at 
last  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  who 
claims  to  know  all  about  it  and  all  about  the  way  out  of  it 
At  the  same  time  long  wandering  has  cast  us  down  and  re- 
peated disappointment  has  made  us  wary.     It  is  a  misfortune 
therefore  that  Mr.  Lewes's  promises  should  recall  so  vividly 
the  failure  of  the  last  one  made  to  us.     How  is  it  that  his 
doctrine  is  so  exactly  and  so  minutely  a  contradiction  of  Mr. 
Spencer's?  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  great  man,  but  is  he  so  great  a 
man  that  simple  denial  of  his  propositions  will  lead  us  into 
knowledge  of  the  truth?    Surely  a  true  explanation  of  the 
Cosmos  is  to  be  got,  if  at  all,  by  observation  of  the  Cosmos  and 
not  by  merely  contradicting  Mr.  Spencer.     We  ourselves,  for 
example,  have  ventured  to  differ  from  him  on  important  points 
without  in  the  least  approaching  a   solution    of  the   great 
mystery.     And  when  we  find  what,  on  careful  comparison,  we 
do  find,  that  the  foundations  of  the  new  Creed  are  built  up, 
block  by  block  and  grain   by  grain,   from  the  ruins  of  the 
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Synthetic  Philosophy,  we  cannot  resist  the  discouraging  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Lewes  is  but  the  latest  victim  of  that  hal- 
lucination which  has  kept  speculation  roaming  in  the  desert 

Herauf  herdb^  und  qjuuer  und  krum  for  800  years;  the  hal- 
lucination that  the  universe  is  to  be  explained  by  simply  recti- 
fying the  previous  explanation. 

The  Cartesian  Philosophy  received  its  highest  development 
at  the  hands  of  Malebranche  in  the  doctrine  of  Occasional 
Gausea  Mind  with  its  ideas  and  feelings  is  so  antithetic  to 
Matter  with  its  extension  and  motions  that  it  is  impossible 
that  either  should  act  upon  the  other.  Their  concurrent  action 
therefore  must  be  due  to  some  thii-d  power  beyond ;  it  must  be 
the  incessant  interference  of  the  deity  which  adjusts  the  changes 
of  one  to  the  changes  of  the  other.  This  doctrine  died  a  natural 
death  but  it  suggested  to  Leibnitas  the  alternative  doctrine  of 
Pre-established  Harmony.  The  accord  of  mind  and  matter  is 
not  due  to  incessant  interference  of  the  deity,  but  to  the  perfect 
structure  given  in  the  act  of  creation.  Mind  and  matter  run 
together  because  God  made  them  to  run  together  from  the 
beginning,  each  being  adjusted  at  the  outset  to  the  predeter- 
mined changes  of  the  other*  This  again  evidently  would  not 
do  and  in  time  we  have  Mr.  Spencer's  alternative  of  Trans- 
figured Realism.  The  changes  we  call  Mind  are  wholly  unas- 
similable  to  those  we  call  Motion  (the  antithesis  remaining  as 
transcendent  as  ever),  but  the  former  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  latter  because  evolved  from  them.  But  to  Mr.  Lewes 
this  is  as  absurd  as  Pre-established  Harmony  or  Occasional 
Causation.  So  Mr.  Lewes  takes  the  only  alternative  that  is 
left  Mind  is  not  in  accord  with  motion  or  with  matter  at  all  ; 
it  is  motion  and  it  is  matter.  We  say  that  this  is  a  most  sus- 
picious pedigree.  The  Reasoned  Realism  of  Mr.  Lewes  is  sug- 
gested, apparently,  not  by  the  facts  of  experience ;  not  even  by 
researches  into  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Insanity,  and 
the  Science  of  Language — of  which  to  our  surprise  we  hear 
next  to  nothing  at  all  in  the  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind — but 
by  the  necessity  of  contradicting  the  Transfigured  Realism  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  to  contradict  Leibnitz,  who  had  to  con- 
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tradict  Malebranche.*  But  the  explaoation  of  Malebrancbe, 
was  wholly  verbal,  an  enunciation  of  propositions  without  any 
intelligible  ideas  attaching  to  them ;  for  to  say  that  when  I 
have  a  modification  of  the  mind  corresponding  with  the  motion 
of  a  body  it  is  (rod  who  produces  the  modification,  or  that 
when  a  body  moves  according  to  one  of  my  volitions  it  is  God 
who  produces  this  motion — all  this  is  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena by  a  more  unfathomable  mystery  than  their  own,  is  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  that  we  do  not  understand  what  we 
perceive.  The  first  explanation  being  verbal  the  presumption 
is  that  all  later  ones  which  are  rectifications  of  the  first  are 
verbal  toa  We  know  that  the  Pre-established  Harmony  of 
Leibnitz  was ;  we  have  it  on  Mr.  Lewes's  authority  that  the 
Transfigured  Bealism  of  Mr.  Spencer  is ;  and  the  question  now 
arises  whether  the  Seasoned  Realism  of  Mr.  Lewes,  the  propo- 
sitions that  ^* Subject  is  Object,"  that  '^Motion  is  Matter,"  that 
"Cause  is  Effect,"  in  general  the  proposition  that  all  the  con- 
trasted phenomena  of  the  world  within  and  all  the  contrasted 
phenomena  of  the  supposed,  antithetical  world  without  are 
reducible  to  a  common  term — "  feeling,"  are  not  also  wholly 
verbal  propositions.  We  submit  that  they  are,  and  we  appeal 
for  proof  to  the  manifest  fact  that  they  all  break  down  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  own  hands  upon  any  attempt  to  render  them  into 

^  We  do  not  forget  the  oentuiy  and  a  half  between  Leibnitz  and  Mr.  Spenoer, 
who  has,  however,  himself  indicated  the  relation  between  them.  (Psychology  i, 
if,  cfa.  3.) 

LribnitB  compared  Mind  and  Body  to  two  watches  which  keep  time  exactly 
together,  and  reduced  the  possible  explanations  of  the  synchronism  to  these  three : 

(1.)  That  each  watch  controls  the  action  of  the  other.  (The  simple  affirmation  of 
ooDBciotiflneBB.) 

(S.)  Some  one  adjusts  the  watches  to  each  other  from  time  to  time.    (Occasional 


(3.)  The  maker  made  them  so  perfectly  at  first  that  they  always  go  together. 
(Pre-established  Harmony.) 

Tb  these  altematiyes  the  following,  which  Leibnitz  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
consider,  have  been  added  since,  all  turning  on  the  question  whether  there  are 
rsally  two  watches. 

(4.)  Watch  B  is  an  optical  iUusion  of  watch  A.    (Idealism.) 

(5.)  A  is  a  special  function  of  B.    (Transfigured  Bealism.) 
6.)  A  is  the  '*  subjective  aspect "  of  B.    (Reasoned  Realism.) 

(t.)  There  is  no  watch  at  aU.  All  these  run  into  one  another.  Transfigured 
Icaliflm  avoids  Idealism  by  a  pMio  prineipii;  Reasoned  Realism  %b  Idealism; 
IdMlim  is  incipient  Scepticism ;  Scepticism  is  delirium  or  idiocy. 
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intelligible  ideas,  the  identity  or  equivalence  asserted  of  the 
phenomena  of  conscious  experience  disintegrating  at  once  into 
the  multitude,  the  disparities,  and  the  contrasts  which  have 
baffled  philosophy  from  the  beginning. 

Firat  of  all,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  throughout  the 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  that  the  common  term  in  which  all 
things  are  merged  is  not  one  but  many.  Consciousness  is  not 
Feeling  but  an  incalculable  multitude  of  feelings,  each  of 
which,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  Sound  or  of  Light,  maintains 
its  individuality  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude.  Indeed  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Lewes  himself  a  much-needed  reinstatement  of  the 
fundamental  truth  that  change  is  indispensable  to  conscious- 
ness, that  number  and  difference  are  prior  to  the  similitude  and 
unity  which  Empiricism  seeks  for.  What  is  it  that  has  pulver- 
ised Feeling  into  feelings;  or  what  is  it  that  has  bound  up 
feelings  into  Consciousness?  Will  mere  enumeration,  however 
exhaustive,  explain  either  the  multitude  and  the  individuali- 
ties, or  the  cohesion  and  the  unity?  What  has  determined 
Feeling  to  be  Many,  and  what  has  determined  the  Many  to 
cling  together  as  One?  In  the  second  place  each  distinct  feel- 
ing is  not  simple  but  compound.  It  has  its  different  sides,  or 
aspects,  subjective  and  objective,  active  and  passive,  static  and 
dynamic ;  differences  which  persist,  never  merged  in  one  another, 
never  confounded  together.  All  are  aspects  of  the  same  thing 
if  you  please,  but  that  is  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
aspects  differ.  Again  in  the  third  place,  each  fact  of  feeling, 
says  Mr.  Lewes,  must  have  at  least  two  factors.  The  feet,  to 
be  sure,  is  but  the  sum  of  the  factors,  the  effect  but  the  proces- 
sion of  the  causes,  the  product  but  another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  what  has  split  the  factors  in  two,  or  merged  them 
again  in  one  ?  how  does  it  happen  that  the  process  changes  in 
aspect  when  **  successively  viewed  ?"  Is  this  protean  conscious- 
ness explained  by  a  mere  record  of  its  transformations  ?  All 
these  questions  point  to  that  omission  which  we  have  already 
indicated  as  the  fetal  misfortune  of  Mr.  Lewes's  philosophy. 
He  has  denied  the  antitheses  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Spencer 
between  Subject  and  Object,  Feeling  and  Motion,  Motion  and 
Matter,  Matter  and  Force,  Cause  and  Effect,  Belative  and 
Absolute,  Phenomenal  and  Beal,  but  he  has  neglected  to  deny 
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the  fundamental  antithesis  from  which  all  these  were  derived 
between  the  opposite  manifestations  of  Force.  It  is  true  he 
resolves  all  forces  into  Pressure,  but  pressure  is  only  known  to 
us  as  arising  in  obstructed  motion,*  which  at  once  restores  the 
"incomprehensible  duality  of  Force."  Now  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  been  glad  to  escape  the  necessity  of  recognizing  this 
duality,  for  it  invalidates^  within  the  range  of  expenence^  his 
vniversal  postulate  or  criterion  of  truthj  based  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  inconceivables.  He  could  not  do  so,  however,  and 
therefore  did  the  next  best  thing,  the  only  thing,  indeed,  open 
to  him  to  do;  he  accepted  the  obvious  fact  in  spite  of  the 
postulate  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  whole  interpreta- 
tion of  consciousness.  And  precisely  as  the  affirmation  of  the 
duality  of  force  supplies  a  base  for  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  so 
the  failure  to  deny  it  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Lewes's ; 
or  to  speak  more  adequately,  it  leaves  a  difference  in  things  not 
to  be  expressed  in  any  identical  proposition,  a  source  of  changes 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  mere  enumeration  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  so  forces  upon  him  that  half-recognition  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
antitheses  involved  in  the  propositions  that  "  every  fact  requires 
at  least  two  factors,"  that  "  every  feeling  has  its  contrasted 
aspects,"  that  ''change  is  necessary  to  consci(>usne8&" 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  simplify  the  discussion  by  an 
artifice.t  Let  us,  in  imagination,  allow  the  universe,  over 
which  we  have  all  been  puzzling  so  long,  to  vanish,  and  in  its 
place  let  there  be  two  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  at  a 
given  distance,  say  a  yard,  apart,  in  empty  space.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Are  the  phenomena  explained  by  simple  enumeration  ? 
They  are — two  atoms,  a  yard  apart,  in  an  infinite  vacuum.  The 
enumeration  is  complete:  is  there  any  explanation? 

If  now  we  yield  to  the  impulse  which  has  animated  human 
intelligence  and  determined  the  whole  character  and  course  of 
philosophy  hitherto  we  shall  insist  on  the  following  inquiries : 
(1)  How  came  the  atoms  there?  Have  they  been  there  forever; 
have  they  happened  there;  or  have  they  been  put  there? 
Self-existence — existence  from  eternity — chance-existence— or 

*i],p.  359. 

t  It  baa  Offkea  been  used  and  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Lewes  on  the  ground  that  it 
pnatnlalea  imposribilities.  We  use  it  sul^eot  to  aU  critioisoi  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  points  in  qnesiion  distinctly  stated. 
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creation  ?  (2.)  Why  are  there  not  three  atoms  instead  of  two  ? 
Why  not  four ;  or  a  hundred ;  or  a  myriad ;  or  an  infinite 
number;  or  one?  or  why  any  at  all?  Even  Mr.  Lewes  indi- 
rectly raises  this  question  by  his  doctrine  of  hypotheses.  Thus : 
he  admits  the  Atomic  Theory  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
things,  that  is,  he  affirms  the  possible  existence  of  atoms ;  bat 
he  denies  that  the  existence  of  atoms  is  certain,  that  is,  be 
affirms  the  possible  existence  of  something  in  the  place  of  them. 
The  universe  that  is  may  be  constituted  in  any  one  of  several 
ways ;  why  then  this  way  ?  Or  returning  to  our  artifice,  why 
two  atoms  and  not  three?  Why  atoms  and  not  something 
else?  To  put  it  in  the  picturesque  manner  of  Leibnitz,  here  is 
an  infinite  number  of  possible  universes  all  '*  equally  pretend- 
ing to  existence  in  the  mind  of  God  "  who  has  selected  the  par- 
ticular universe  that  is  for  some  *' sufficient  reason ''  which  can 
only  be  this,  that  it  is  ^'  the  best  of  all  possible  universes." 
(8.)  The  two  atoms  are  either  exactly  alike,  or  they  dififer. 
Why  alike  and  not  different?  Or  why  different  and  not  alike? 
Proi  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  considers  that  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  points  to  the  existence  of  uniform  atoms, 
declares  that  this  uniformity  is  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of 
design,  the  *' trade-mark  of  the  manufacturer;"  they  could  not 
he  so  without  having  been  made  so.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions, however,  viz:  the  seemingly  inconvertible  forms  of  force, 
which  point  to  original  differences  in  the  constituents  of  matter ; 
but  these  differences  equally  announce  design.  (4)  Why  a 
yard  apart?  Why  not  two,  or  twenty,  or  an  infinite  interval, 
or  contact?  To  all  these  questions  or  others  of  the  sort,  it  is 
open  to  the  Empiricist  to  reply,  nobody  knows  or  can  know  ; 
which  is  simply  to  say  that  there  is  an  explanation  beyond  the 
phenomena  but  forever  inaccessible  to  us  whose  knowledge  is 
limited  to  sensible  experiences.  This  answer,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  at  least  logical  and  consistent  It  is  Mr.  Spencer's,  and 
on  it  he  has  built  up,  but  not  logically  or  consistently,  that 
strange  superstructure  of  Ontology  and  Religion  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  his  system.  Mr.  Lewes's  answer  is 
the  directly  opposite  one,  that  the  phenomena  explain  thena- 
selves  and  require  only  to  be  enumerated.    Beyond  them  there 
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is— nothing,  the  Leere;*  no  substance,  no  force,  no  cause, 
formal,  efficient,  or  final,  no  intelligence,  no  power,  no  absolute 
reality  determining  them  to  be,  and  to  be  as  they  are.  How 
came  Mr.  Lewes  to  know  all  that  ?  for  that  is  Omniscience. 
No  man  can  have  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  phenom- 
ena and  of  the  regions  beyond  them  more  comprehensive,  more 
exhaustive,  more  absolute,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  There  is 
nothing  there.  The  fact  is  that  with  reference  to  all  these 
transcendental  inquiries  of  substance,  origin,  cause,  and  law,  the 
what,  the  whence,  the  how,  and  the  wherefore  of  phenomena, 
Mr.  Lewes  has  extinguished  the  Intuitional  Philosophy  with 
the  most  stupendous  of  intuitions. 

Leaving  the  ontological  aspects  of  our  two-atom  universe  and 
considering  exclusively  what  may  be  called  its  sensible  aspects, 
let  as  suppose  that  a  change  occurs,  that  the  atoms  quitting 
their  places  begin  to  move.  The  factors  and  conditions  now 
are — two  atoms,  a  yard  apart,  in  an  infinite  vacuum;  the 
product  is — amotion.  The  enumeration  again  is  complete;  is 
there  any  explanation?  Certainly  not,  for  the  same  factors 
and  conditions  gave  us  a  moment  ago  the  contrary  product — 
rest  That  is,  we  are  driven  beyond  the  phenomena  for  an 
explanation,  are  obliged  to  postulate  a  something  distinct  from 
the  atoms  which  not  acting  a  moment  ago,  or  acting  differently, 
left  or  kept  them  in  place ;  which  beginning  to  act,  or  to  act 
differently,  compels  them  to  move ;  and  this,  which  neglects, 
or  restrains,  or  urges  the  somethings  we  call  atoms  is  only  con- 
ceivable as  itself  a  something  which  we  call  forca  If  the 
atoms  instead  of  moving  off  aimlessly  into  space  move  toward 
one  another,  then  we  differentiate  and  localize  the  force  as  two 
specific  forces  each  resident  in  one  of  the  atoms,  and  we  define 
their  action  as  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  gravitation.  Any 
other  construction  of  the  record  is  impossibla  To  say  that  the 
atoms  are  but  static  aspects  of  the  forces,  the  forces  but  dynamic 
aspects  of  the  atoms,  is  pure  verbiage  or  suppression  of  the 
facts  that  under  the  same  conditions  the  atoms  were  at  rest  a 

*  "  Goethe  wuely  forbade  the  '  search  for  what  might  I'e  behind  phenomena ;  it 
it  flie  phenomena  themselyes  that  form  the  doctrine — man  mtehe  nw  nichts  hirUer 
dm  Ph&Rcmmen;  tie  tObgt  sind  die  Lehre^ —  and  I  would  add — *hirUer  ihr  das 
httrt:  "    Vol  i,  p.  46,  note. 
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moment  ago  and  are  moving  now.  Once  more,  let  us  sappose 
that  the  atoms  approaching  each  other  meet  and  fly  back  to 
their  first  places.  The  situation  now  is  greatly  complicated 
and  interpretation  correspondingly  difficult.  The  factors  are 
all  the  previous  foctors — ^two  atoms  a  yard  apart  and  two  forces 
of  attraction,  ^^w  the  previous  product — motion  toward  each 
other;  the  product  is — recoil  upon  collision.  Why  do  not  the 
atoms  cling  together  on  meeting?  For  attraction  so  fiir  from 
being  suspended  by  collision  is  then  at  its  maximum  according 
to  the  law  of  inverse  squares.  The  only  answer  open  to  Mr. 
Lewes  is  that  the  motions  induced  by  the  forces  antagonize  the 
forces.  But  these  motions  are  but  the  "active  aspects"  of 
those  same  atoms  of  which  the  forces  are  the  "  dynamic  as- 
pects;" which  commits  us  to  the  ludicrous  proposition  that 
the  static  aspects  have  assumed  dynamic  aspects  which  have 
assumed  active  aspects  which  have  torn  the  static  aspects 
asunder  in  spite  of  the  dynamic  aspects — all  these  aspects  being 
the  same  thing  (or  no-thing,  Leere)  "viewed  successively." 
Again  we  say  this  is  pure  verbiage,  or  suppression  of  the  facts 
that  distinct  substances  have  been  acted  on  by  antagonistic 
forces.  We  may  shuffle  Mr.  Lewes's  cards  forever,  we  shall 
never  turn  up  the  card  we  want,  for  it  is  not  in  the  pack ;  we 
are  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  phenomena  for  an  explanation, 
to  postulate  a  new  force  of  resistance  inherent  in  the  atoms, 
which  overcomes  on  collision  the  inherent  forces  of  attraction 
postulated  before.  Supposing  the  atoms  to  be  "  indestructible  " 
and  the  forces  to  be  "persistent"  we  shall  have  "continuous" 
motions  of  approach  and  recoil,  an  everlasting  see-saw  of  one 
two-atom  universe.  But  once  more  suppose  that  a  new  change 
occurs  interrupting  the  see-saw,  that  the  atoms  parting  fly  off 
into  space,  or  melting  cling  together,  or  clinging  together  turn 
up  a  new  body  with  properties  unlike  those  of  the  constitiient 
atoms.  As  before,  enumeration  of  the  facts  is  no  explanation 
of  the  changes ;  we  must  postulate  a  new  force  of  repulsion,  or 
cohesion,  or  chemical  affinity.  Finally,  to  complete  the  state- 
ment, we  ourselves  who  have  been  philosophizing  in  this  way 
remain  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  process  other  than  enumer- 
ation ;  one  observation  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  two- 
atom  universe  is  not  to  be  explained  as  the  "subjective"  aspect 
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of  tbe  phenomena,  bat  only  by  postulating  some  substance  or 
mode  of  being  apart  from  them.  To  sum  up,  our  hypothetical 
uniyerse  of  two  atoms  and  a  spectator  manifests  in  every  one 
of  its  differences  and  changes  a  duality  or  plurality  of  force 
which,  whether  incomprehensible  or  not,  is  not  reducible  to 
any  identical  or  equivalent  proposition  and  is  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing  or  no-thing  successively 
viewed. 

For  this  artifice  of  ours  substitute  the  sublimer  one  of 
Science ;  in  place  of  the  two  atoms  a  yard  apart  let  there  be  an 
infinite  or  an  indefinite  number  homogeneously  dispersed 
throngh  space;  and,  omitting  the  ontological  inquiries  which 
Mr.  Lewes  has  suppressed  with  an  intuition,  let  ns  suppose  that 
the  atoms  all  begin  to  move  toward  their  common  centre, 
which  we  will  call  provisionally  the  centre  of  gravity.  Mr. 
Lewes  confounds  us  at  once  by  another  intuition.  Neither  the 
two  atoms  of  our  artifice,  nor  the  atoms  in  unknown  number  of 
science,  will  do  anything  of  the  sort  under  the  conditions  sup- 
posed, for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  action  at  a  distanca 
Body  can  act  only  where  it  is  and  not  where  it  is  not  To  say 
that  is  here  and  acts  there,  that  from  this  point  it  pulls  another 
body  a  yard  away  or  myriads  of  bodies  scattered  through  space, 
is  to  say  that  it  is  in  two  or  myriads  of  places  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  contradiction  of  an  identical  proposition.  What 
win  surely  happen  to  atoms  nnder  the  given  conditions  is  to 
stay  where  they  are.  Something  other  than  themselves  must 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  them  before  they  can  act  on  one 
another  and  begin  to  move.  So  nous  voild  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  gravely  debating  the  Infinite  Plenum  of  Descartes. 

As  it  stands,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a  Plenum  is  of  less  than 
no  avail.  It  introduces  new  embarrassments  and  does  not  get 
rid  of  the  old  one.  An  infinitesimal  vacuum  must  paralyze 
force  as  certainly  as  an  infinite  vacuum ;  the  Plenum  therefore 
must  be  a  Continuum ;  and  to  bear  the  enormous  strains  put 
upon  it  the  Continuum  mnst  be  a  Solidum  of  inconceivable 
elasticity  and  rigidity.  Moreover  the  doctrine,  so  far,  does  but 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  atom  as  a  substance  and 
the  attraction  as  a  force  inhering  in  it,  for  the  force  is  trans- 
mitted while  the  atom  is  left  behind.    There  is  but  one  way 
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out  of  this  dilemma,  which  is  to  deny  that  bodies  attract  each 
other  at  all ;  and  if  in  point  of  fact  they  move  toward  each 
other,  to  explain  the  motion  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  be- 
hind. "If  bodies  'attract'  each  other,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  across 
empty  space"— and  the  same  thing  holds  of  unoccupied  space — 
"  we  can  only  understand  this  attraction  as  a  moving  toward 
each  other  in  the  line  of  a  resultant  pressure."*  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  atoms  scattered  through  space  and  drawn  toward  their 
centre  of  gravitation,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  theory 
of  Evolution,  we  have  a  Plenum  pervaded  by  pressure  of 
which  tension  is  the  diflFerential  resultf  "  The  conception  of  a 
Plenum,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  is  simply  an  unavoidable  conclusion 
from  the  conception  of  Existence  as  continuous ;  and  this  con- 
tinuity is  itself  the  correlative  of  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
the  pure  Nothing  otherwise  than  as  a  generalization  of  our 
negative  experiences ;"  that  is,  we  have  no  experience  of  that 
which  occupies  space  in  the  intervals  between  sensible  bodies, 
which  "negative  experience"  we  generalize  as  Nothing;  but 
in  reality  the  Nothing  must  be  Something  because  body  cannot 
act  where  body  is  not,  and  the  vacuum  being  demonstrably  the 
scene  of  continuous  activities  the  Something  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous Plenum.  "  But  if  continuity  of  existence  is  thus  neces- 
sarily postulated  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  utmost  variety 
in  the  modes  of  Existence,  and  with  every  variation  in  mode 
there  is  a  superficial  discontinuity.  When  a  feeling  changes  it 
is  because  another  feeling  has  replaced  it."  "  The  new  mode  is 
unlike  the  old,  discontinuous  with  it;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
only  a  new  form  of  the  fundamental  continuity  of  Feeling. ":|: 
Being,  then,  the  Cosmos,  is  a  continuous  Plenum  which  pres- 
sure breaks  up  into  superficial  discontinuities  whence  arise  the 
differences  of  Feeling  or  the  changes  of  Oonsciousnesa 

All  things  considered,  this  seems  to  us  the  queerest  paradox 
in  philosophical  literature.  The  basis  of  the  whole  is  the 
single  assertion  that  action  at  a  distance  is  impossible  We 
have  called  this  an  intuition ;  Mr.  Lewes  calls  it  an  identical 

♦  I,  Appendix  0. 

f  Again  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  item  for  item,  Mr.  Lewes's  theory  is  the 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Spencer's.    Compare  First  PrincipleSj  Ft.  I,  ch.  ix. 
X  Appendix  C. 
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proposition.  The  name  is  nothing;  what  concerns  us  is  the 
certain  fact  that  the  proposition,  not  only  is  not  derived  from 
experience  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the  note  of  an  intuition), 
but  that  it  flagrantly  contradicts  experience.  From  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies  to  the  closest  juxtapositions  of  cohesion 
and  chemical  affinity,  all  actions  are  actions  at  a  distance,  since 
aU  matter  is  compressible,  and  they  cannot  be  otherwise  known 
to  us,  save  by  an  illusion,  since  action  at  insensible  distances, 
much  more  at  no  distance  at  all,  would  be  insensible  to  us. 
The  sura-total  of  experience,  brute  and  human,  is  necessarily 
exclusive  of  action  at  no  distance  and  necessarily  built  up 
of  experiences  of  distant  action.  Yet  Mr.  Lewes  not  only 
declares  that  action  at  no  distance  is  possible  but  that  the 
uniform  testimony  of  all  experience  to  distant  action  is  veces- 
sarily  false.  Having  thus  brushed  away  with  a  single  sweep  of 
his  identical  proposition  the  cobwebs  of  sensitive  and  conscious 
experience  Mr.  Lewes  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  so  much 
of  science  as  is  founded  upon  that,  the  whole  conception  of 
attraction  of  gravitation  which  has  yielded  the  various  theories 
of  Nebular,  Stellar,  and  Organic  Evolution.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  forces  of  attraction ;  there  are  no  forces  at  all  apart 
from  substances;  there  are  no  substances  apart  from  properties; 
no  reality  behind  phenomena,  no  absolute  behind  relations ;  no 
cause,  no  power,  no  will,  no  intelligence  other  than  the  eternal 
process  itsell  Mr.  Lewes  has  spread  his  wings  over  the 
Cosmos  and  over  infinite  Space ;  he  knows  exactly  what  is  not 
there ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  he  knows  what  is  there,  viz :  the 
Plenum.  And  all  this  omniscience  flows  out  of  the  identical 
proposition  "  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once."  Now 
we  have  no  prepossessions  against  the  Infinite  Plenum,  univer- 
sal Pressure,  and  differentiated  Tensions ;  or  for  Atoms,  Attrac- 
tions, Repulsion,  and  Evolution ;  are  fully  prepared  to  take  any 
theory  of  things  that  will  only  go  on  all  fours.  What  we  have 
to  point  out  is  that  Mr.  Lewes's  theory,  far  more  than  even  Mr. 
Spencer's,  is  a  very  vicious  form  of  the  Intuitional  Philosophy ; 
that  his  identical  proposition  not  only  is  made  to  do  the  work 
of  an  intuition  but  that  it  is  applied  with  a  defiance  of  all 
experience  and  an  extravagant  (extravagans)  sweep  beyond  the 
bounds  of  experience  of  which  no  chastened  Intuitionist  has 
yet  shown  himself  capable. 
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However  there  is,  perhaps,  no  serious  objection  to  Mr. 
Lewes's  masqaerading  as  an  Empiricist  if  he  finds  it  amusing; 
the  practical  question  is,  will  his  theory  of  things  go  upon  all 
fours?  Granting  that  the  conception  of  a  Plenum  is  the 
tmavoidable  conclusion  from  the  conception  of  Existence  as  con- 
tinuous, and  that  the  continuity  of  Existence  is  necessarily  pos- 
tulated (the  italics  are  ours),  does  it  follow  that  the  utmost 
variety  in  the  modes  of  Existence  necessarily  results,  or  can 
result  at  all  ? 

The  Plenum  as  defined  by  Mr.  Lewes  is  simply  a  plenitude 
of  relations,  and  the  relations  are  simply  aspects  of  the  no-sub- 
stance (Leere)  successively  viewed.  There  are  static  aspects 
which  have  been  generaUzed  in  our  human  consciousness  as 
Matter,  dynamic,  active,  and  subjective  aspects  generalized  as 
Force,  Motion,  and  Fe,eling.  Were  there  no  spectator  with  a 
serial  consciousness  to  note  the  successive  aspects  (no  subjec- 
tive aspects  to  note  the  objective,)  would  there  be  any  aspects 
at  all  to  be  noted?  Mr.  Lewes  gives  us  to  understand  that 
there  would  be;  how  then  have  they  arisen?  The  static 
aspect,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Lewes*s  dialect,  is  the  Plenum 
itself;  the  dynamic  aspect  is  Pressure.  Evidently  the  pressure 
is  common  to  the  whole  Plenum,  otherwise  there  are  static 
aspects  which  have  no  corresponding  dynamic  aspects  and  so 
are  separated  by  a  most  '^  transcendent "  antithesis  from  the 
static  aspects  which  have.  Evidently  again  the  universal 
pressure  must  be  pressure  in  one  direction,  otherwise  there  are 
static  aspects  tending  one  way,  and  static  aspects  tending 
another,  or  others ;  which  gives  an  antithesis,  not  only  between 
the  static  but  also  between  the  dynamic  aspects,  that  is  our 
old  ** incomprehensible"  friend,  the  duality  of  force.  The 
result  is,  we  have  the  Plenum  uniformly  tending  under  univer- 
sal pressure  in  the  same  direction,  a  tendency  which  forever 
excludes  all  possibility  of  "  variety  in  the  modes  of  Existence." 
There  can  be  no  interruption  of  the  uniform  tendency,  no  resis- 
tance to  the  universal  pressure,  no  differentiations  of  the 
Infinite  Plenum — ^no  atoms,  no  molecules,  no  chemical  elements, 
no  cohering  aggr^ates,  no  stars,  no  stellar  system,  no  organ- 
isncLS,  no  life,  no  feeling,  no  consciousness,  no  science,  no 
'^  Foundations  of  a  Creed,"  unless  we  postulate  an  original 
counter-force  in  the  bosom  of  the  Plenum. 
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Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  discussion  closes,  the  argament 
having  reduced  Mr.  Lewes  to  the  dilemma  occupied  by  Mr. 
Spencer  before,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  postulate  to 
account  for  the  &ct8  of  being  which  contradicts  the  "  uniyersal 
postulate  '*  of  the  one  and  the  ^*  principles  of  certitude  "  of  the 
other.  It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  concede  the 
duality  of  force  to  Mr.  Lewes  in  order  to  see  whether  out  of  a 
Plenum  so  constituted  and  equipped  anything  like  the  universe 
known  to  us  can  possibly  have  arisen.  First,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Plenum  must  be  infinite,  for  a  finite  Plenum, 
however  capable  of  motion  due  to  tractive  forces  acting  from 
within,  is  wholly  incapable  of  motion  due  to  pressure  from 
without  The  portions  at  the  surface  of  a  plenum,  say  a  mile 
in  diameter,  being  subject  to  no  pressure  can  undergo  no 
motion,  and,  consequently,  can  exert  no  pressure  upon  the  adja- 
cent portions  within ;  these  again  undergoing  no  pressure  can 
exert  none ;  and  so  on  to  the  centre  of  the  plenuuL  So  of  a 
plenum  two  miles  in  diameter,  or  myriads  of  miles,  or  of  any 
other  finite  plenum  whatsover ;  it  can  no  more  move  than  our 
two  atoms  in  a  vacuum.  To  get  pressure  and  so  motion  we 
must  either  go  back  to  the  conception  of  attraction  or  gravita- 
tion, or  we  must  have  an  infinite  plenum.  But  what  is  an 
infinite  plenum?  Unlimited  being  has  no  more  meaning  for 
us  than  absolute  being,  being  out  of  all  relation ;  the  phrase 
does  not  signify  any  positive  mode  of  Existence  whose  struc- 
ture and  functions  are  known  to  us,  but  is  simply  a  condensed 
expression  of  the  fact  that  the  structure  and  functions  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Lewes  are  logically  and  physically  impossible  in 
any  conceivable  plenum.  To  get  the  known  universe  we  are 
obliged  to  postulate,  not  only  the  Unknowable,  the  Inconceiva- 
ble, but  that  which  is  impossible  in  any  conceivable  thing; 
which  is  to  draw  the  teeth  of  Empiricism.  Similarly,  in  the 
second  place,  not  only  must  the  plenum  be  infinite,  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  continuous  it  must  be  infinitely  divisible. 
According  to  Mr.  Lewes  the  whole  discussion  upon  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  has  been  vitiated  by  an  equivoque.  No 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  divisibility  of  the  ideal,  extension, 
but  whether  such  limit  exists  in  the  concrete  reals  known  as 
matter  is  a  question  of  fact  not  to  be  answered  by  inferences 
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from  extension  which  is  in  another  category.  Mr.  Lewes's  con- 
clasion  is  that  matter  is  '*  divisible  into  indivisible  parts/' 
which  is  reasonable  and  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  effect  is  to 
divorce  the  Plenum  from  Matter  and  to  relegate  it  to  the  cate- 
gory Extension,  for  being  continuous  it  must  be  exactly  co- 
extensive with  Space,  and  if  Space,  or  Extension,  is  divisible 
only  into  parts  that  are  divisible,  i.  e.,  ad  infinitum^  so  must  the 
Plenum  be ;  a  second  Inconceivable.  The  full  importance  of 
this  conclusion  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  for,  in  the 
third  place.  Matter  is  divisible  into  parts  that  are  indivisible ; 
how  then  is  Matter  to  be  got  out  of  the  Plenum  ?  Mr.  Lewes 
seems  to  think  that  the  atom  is  indivisible  only  qua  atom ;  it 
can  be  divided  but  not  without  ceasing  to  be  an  atom.  The 
English  Nation  is  divisible  into  the  families  which  compose  it, 
but  the  Nation  disappears  if  the  division  is  actually  made,  if 
the  families  are  dispersed ;  so  the  family  ceases  if  divided  into 
its  component  individuals ;  the  individual  if  divided  into  its 
component  elements ;  the  elements  into  atoms ;  the  atoms  into 
its  parts  if  it  have  any.  The  inconvenience  of  this  supposition 
is  that  the  process  goes  on  forever,  so  that  if  we  start  at  the 
other  end  with  the  original  Plenum  it  would  take  infinite  time 
to  get  up  to  an  atom  which  could  serve  as  a  constituent  of  con- 
crete matter;  a  third  Inconceivabla  Moreover,  Matter  is 
known  to  us  in  all  its  shapes,  simple  or  compound,  as  the  result 
of  a  process  of  integration.  If  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  Plenum 
it  can  have  done  so  only  by  int^ration  of  the  Plenum ;  and 
the  Plenum  cannot  have  integrated  without  leaving  vacua 
which  require  another  Plenum  to  fill  them ;  and  so  on  forever, 
i.  e.,  an  infinite  number  of  Inconceivables.  The  ice  is  thin 
everywhere;  whatever  step  we  take  lets  us  through  into  the 
abysses  of  Metempirics,  plunges  us  into  a  set  of  Inconceiva- 
bles as  fatal  to  reason  as  that  other  set  which  is  the  scorn  of 
Mr.  Lewes.  The  practical  result  is  that  the  Plenum  is  worth- 
less as  an  explanation  of  the  actual  universe.  In  Mr.  Lewes's 
patois  the  static  aspects  of  Feeling  which  we  call  Matter  and  the 
dynamic  aspects  which  we  call  Force,  cannot  be  derived  by 
any  ingenuity  of  construction  from  the  static  and  dynamic 
aspects  of  what  we  call  the  Plenum ;  that  is,  atoms,  elements, 
and  aggregates,  cohesive,  chemical  or  organic,  with  the  forces 
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of  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity,  vitality,  heredity,  sensation, 
self-GODScioasness,  and  so  on  which  they  manifest,  are  as  unac- 
ooantable  as  they  were  before. 

All  this  commentary  exposes  us  to  the  civil  sneer  with 
which  the  Saturday  Review  recently  extinguished  an  unhappy 
metaphysician  who  wanted  Mr.  Spencer  to  explain  how  chem- 
ical affinity,  vitality,  and  mind,  could  have  arisen  by  mere 
redistributions  of  matter  and  motion.  Such  questioning,  said 
the  Saturday  Review^  is  irrelevant  because  it  misapprehends  the 
real  ^'intent  of  a  scientific  hypothesia"  What  then  is  this 
intent?  According  to  Mr.  Lewes,  an  hypothesis  is  pure  artifice, 
an  ideal  construction  of  the  mind  by  which  the  actual  facts  of 
feeling,  the  phenomena  as  known  in  our  consciousness,  are  pro- 
vided with  temporary  factors  until  the  real  factors  appear.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  hypothetical  are  not  the  real  factors ; 
they  are  the  stop-gaps  and  make-shifts  of  philosophic  conscious- 
ness, provisional  links  in  the  chain  of  processes  which  we  are 
always  ready  to  exchange  for  more  adequate  substitutes  when 
Buch  occur  to  us,  or  for  the  real  links  if  they  ever  appear. 
Science  and  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  fabric  of  abstract 
analytic  and  synthetic  intellection  which  has  arisen  out  of 
Feeling,  distinguishing  the  Rational  from  the  merely  Sensitive 
Animal,  consists  of  such  idealizations  as  these,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  crudest  stage  of  hypothetical  elimination,  some  of 
which  have  ripened  into  approved  theories,  but  all  of  which 
until  the  real  Actors  appear  are  only  a  dignified  sort  of  guess- 
work, the  best  provision  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
subject  to  correction  as  circumstances  shall  determine.  We 
hold  on  to  Atoms,  for  example,  or  the  iEther,  or  Evolution, 
without  in  the  least  committing  ourselves  to  them ;  if  anybody 
will  fill  up  the  gaps,  restore  the  missing  stages  of  the  processes 
in  a  more  adequate  manner  we  will  gladly  set  up  his  hypothesis 
in  place  of  our  own  till  some  cleverer  idealist  contrives  better 
ones  still.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenuous  and  conciliatory 
than  all  this.  It  is  the  very  sweetness  of  humility  added  to  the 
very  light  of  intelligenca  The  Empiricist,  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
sits  down  in  a  most  childlike  manner  to  an  interesting  game 
which  he  confessedly  does  not  understand  but  which  he  pro- 
poses we  shall  all  study  amicably  together.     But  it  turns  out 
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promptly  enough  that  his  notion  of  hypothesis  has  some  ex- 
tremely awkward  consequences  for  anybody  on  the  other  sida 
We,  perhaps,  remarking  on  the  multitude  and  differences  of 
things  about  us  suggest  in  explanation  of  their  reciprocal  ad- 
justments and  concurrent  action  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelli- 
gent, capable  First  Cause.  That  is  no  explanation,  says  Mr. 
Lewes,  as  you  will  see  yourself  if  you  go  on  to  define  your 
terms,  ibr  to  postulate  an  intelligent,  capable  First  Cause  is  to 
postulate  inconceivable  upon  inconceivable,  each  involving  you 
in  fatal  contradictions.  And  then  Mr.  Lewes  proceeds  to  lay 
down  an  hypothesis  which  presumably  is  innocent  of  all  these 
vices,  perhaps  the  hypothesis  of  Atoms  and  an  jEther.  But, 
we  object,  one  of  the  greatest  of  physicists  says  that  the  uni- 
formity of  the  atoms  is  an  unmistakable  mark  of  manu£EU3ture; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  remark  that  both  the  atoms  and  the 
medium  being  invited  for  the  express  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  it  surely  follows  that  if  they  really  exist  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  phenomena,  which  is  adap- 
tation and  design ;  so  that  your  hypothesis  leads  into  the  very 
jaws  of  teleology — involves  ours  of  a  First  Cause  over  again.* 
Oh  I  replies  Mr.  Lewes,  your  criticism  shows  that  you  don't 
understand  the  real  intent  of  a  scientific  hypothesis.  When  I 
assign  atoms  or  an  aether  or  any  extra-sensible  thing  of  the  sort 
as  an  explanation,  it  is  a  pure  artifice  of  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  the  sensible  facts  by  ideal  factors ;  and  to 
demand  explanations  of,  or  to  draw  inferences  from,  things 
whose  existence  I  do  not  assert  is  very  unphilosophical  and 
unmannerly  of  you.  Upon  this  we  turn  to  another  set  of 
phenomena,    the  falling  of  bodies  and  the  motions  of  the 

*  This  observation  applies  to  all,  or  nearly  all  sdentiflc  hypotheses.  A  sub- 
stance or  a  process  is  conceiyed  for  the  express  purpose  of  accounting  for  certain 
phenomena,  and  then  is  endowed  sometimes  with  the  most  contradictory  ciharao- 
ters,  to  account  for  other  contrasted  phenomena.  Thus  the  »ther  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
hyx>othesis  is  imponderable,  to  preserve  its  continuity;  it  offers  resistance,  to 
explain  modifications  of  motion,  a  contradiction;  it  is  elastic  and  rigid,  to  transmit 
force,  another  contradiction ;  and  so  on.  If  now  the  artifice  has  hit  upon  fact 
then  the  actual  aether  must  be  artificial — an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  remark  has  been  made  before;  the  &ot  is  that  Empirical 
Sdenoe  has  been  leading  for  a  hundred  years  straight  into  teleology;  its  explana- 
tions carry  an  inevitable  implication  of  final  causes  and  we  insist  that  it  shoold  be 
held  to  the  consequences. 
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planets;  and  we  propose  in  explanation  the  hypothesis  of 
tractive  forces  which  bind  all  bodies  into  a  system.  We  are 
the  more  confident  of  oar  hypothesis  this  time  as  it  seems, 
when  once  stated,  a  most  innocent  transcript  of  the  &cts  them- 
adyes,  a  beautifal  empirical  generalization,  but  it  appears  that 
we  aie  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 
for  to  affirm  all  this  of  bodies  and  tractions  is  to  affirm  the  pos- 
sibility of  action  at  a  distance  which  is  absurd.  Here  our  con^ 
stemation  at  the  astonishing  force  of  Mr.  Lewes's  play  can  only 
be  likened  to  that  of  Truthful  James  when  the  Heathen  Chinee 
"laid  down  a  right  bower''  which  had  just  been  dealt  unto 
Jamea  Why  I  we  exclaim,  that  is  our  card  for  that  ia  an 
intuition  I  Oh  no,  Mr.  Lewes  replies,  that  is  not  an  intuition, 
that's  an — identical  proposition  I  But,  we  go  on,  the  moon 
sorely  does  go  round  the  earth  and  the  earth  round  the  sun  and 
the  Bun  no  doubt  round  something  else,  and  so  on  indefinitely ; 
body  is  held  to  body  and  system  to  system  throughout  the 
nniverse ;  if  there  are  no  forces  to  hold  them,  how  then  are 
they  held  7  Whereupon  Mr.  Lewes  tranquilly  takes  the  last 
trick  with  his  Infinite  Plenum.  It  appears  then  that  we  are 
rigorously  held  to  the  consequences  of  our  explanations  and 
ooffle  to  grief  accordingly,  while  the  Empiricist  escapes  by  not 
being  held  to  the  consequences  of  his;  or  returning  to  the 
figure,  our  cards  are  to  be  left  on  the  table  or  in  the  pack  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  game,  while  our 
adversary's  having  been  played  with  fetal  effect  are  slipped 
back  up  his  'Mong  sleeve"  until  wanted  again.  With  due 
deference  to  every  body  we  submit  that  if  this  is  the  law  of 
the  game  then  the  real  intent  of  the  scientific  hypothesis  is  the 
'^intent  to  deceiva" 

We  have  remarked  a  curious  thing  in  our  reading  to  which 
we  call  attention,  as  it  seems  to  offer  a  way  out  of  this  complica- 
tion. When  an  Empirical  thinker  describes  hypotheses  as  ideal 
artifices  which  commit  nobody,  it  almost  always  happens  that 
it  is  other  peoples'  hypotheses  he  is  thinking  of  and  not  his  own. 
To  Comte  and  Mill  the  doctrine  of  a  luminiferous  aather  seemed 
an  artifice  of  a  very  objectionable  kind,  but  Prof.  Tyndall 
claims  to  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  real  existence  of  the  aather 
than  he  has,  for  example,  of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
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the  President  of  the  British  Association.  How  do  we  know 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  is  a  knowing  and 
honorable  man  ?  Because  he  acts  as  if  he  wera  Similarly  we 
know  that  light  and  heat  are  andalations  of  an  aether  because 
they  act  as  if  they  were.  So  the  Theory  of  Evolution  is  only 
an  unverified  artifice  for  Mr.  Lewes,  but  for  its  author  it  is 
necessarily  true ;  any  other  genesis  of  the  universe  is  inconceiv- 
able and  therefore  impossible.  And  so  to  the  Infinite  Plenum 
which  is  explicitly  discarded  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  of  whose  diffi- 
culties Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  not  unaware*  is  yet  for  its  author 
"  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from  the  conception  of  Existence 
as  continuous  "  and  the  continuity  of  Existence  is  "  necessarily 
postulated.''  Therefore  Pro£  Tyndall  at  least  may  be  held  to 
all  the  consequences  of  his  hypothesis;  and  Mr.  Spencer  to 
those  of  his ;  and  Mr.  Lewes  to  those  of  hia  We  have  seen 
that  the  necessary  postulate  of  an  Infinite  Plenum  is  saturated 
with  metempirical  implications  of  the  most  vicious  character, 
and  is  helpless  to  account  for  any  single  phenomenon  of  con- 
crete existence  from  the  atom  to  the  organism.  The  very  dis- 
qualifications which  were  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  First 
Cause  (that  it  is  inconceivable  and  explains  nothing)  attach  to 
the  Plenum ;  and  so  anybody  is  entitled  to  call  on  Mr.  Lewes 
to  get  rid  of  them  ;  or  to  say  frankly  that  he  can't. 

♦  ii,  p.  831. 
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AmcLB  IV.— ON  THE  TERMINOLOGY  OF  THE  PERIODS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  the  study  of 
our  earlier  tongue  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  controversy 
that  has  been  for  some  time  going  on  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  word  EnglisL  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
subject  having  been  elevated  to  a  dignity  much  beyond  its  real 
importance  has  had  imported  into  it  all  the  virulence,  not  to 
say  vituperation,  with  which  matters  of  little  moment  are  usu- 
ally discussed:  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  particular  essay 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  fair  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  very 
remark.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  revival  of  the  study  of  our 
early  language  began,  and  was  carried  forward  with  considera- 
ble activity  in  the  seventeenth.  After  wavering  for  a  time 
between  Saxon,  English-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  scholars 
generally  adopted  the  last  named  term  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  designate  the  oldest  form  of  our  speech.  It  recommended 
itself  on  the  score  both  of  fitness  and  of  convenience.  It 
recognized  the  claims  of  the  two  leading  Teutonic  tribes,  the 
Aogles  and  the  Saxons,  which  had  subjugated  Britain.  It  was 
a  convenient  designation  for  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
language  distinct  from  any  that  has  since  existed ;  distinct  not 
amply  in  the  form  of  the  words,  but  in  the  large  majority  of 
the  words  themselves;  distinct  still  more  in  having  the  full  in- 
flections and  complicated  syntax  of  a  synthetic  language,  as  op- 
posed to  the  simple  structure  of  an  analytic  tongue  like  Modern 
English.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about  the  subject  at  all — 
and  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  take  into  account  the 
opinions  of  those  who  did  not  know  anything  about  it — ever 
thought  of  claiming  that  the  two  tribes  which  conquered 
England  ever  spoke  of  their  speech  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
received  belief  was  that  the  Saxons  called  their  dialect  the 
Sason ;  the  Angles  called  theirs  the  Anglisc,  or  English  ;  and 
that  in  process  of  time  the  designation  of  the  latter  tribe  as 
being  the  &r  more  numerous  one  and  being  also  the  first  to 
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develop  a  literature,  came  naturally  to  be  applied  to  all ;  so 
that  though  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons  gained  the  rule  over 
all  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  settled  in  Britain,  yet  the  tribes 
themselves  and  the  tongue  they  spoke  received  in  general  the 
name  of  English.  And  this  has  been  the  term  that  has  come 
down  to  our  day. 

But  the  main  reason  which  led  men  to  call  the  oldest  form 
of  our  language  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
between  it  and  modem  English  a  diflference  not  simply  of 
degree  but  of  kind;  a  diflference,  indeed,  as  great  and  as 
clearly  marked  as  that  which  divides  Latin  from  Italian  or 
French.  That  there  is  at  least  a  very  wide  distinction,  no 
student  of  our  speech  will  venture  to  deny,  whatever  may  be 
his  views  as  to  the  nomenclature  that  should  be  employed. 
That  it  is  also  a  distinction  of  a  diflferent  character  from  that 
which  exists  in  the  history  of  other  modem  European  tongues, 
can  not  well  be  disputed.  Old  French,  for  instance,  in  its  pas- 
sage into  modem  French  follows  certain  laws  which  are  clearly 
defined.  It  is  not  simply  that  there  is  nowhere  any  absolute 
break;  there  is  not  the  slightest  loosening  of  coiltinuity.  Just 
the  same  statement  is  tme  of  the  transition  of  the  English  of 
the  fourteenth  century  into  the  English  of  our  day.  With  very 
little  study  Chaucer  can  be  read  as  easily  as  Shakspeare ;  he  can 
be  understood  with  far  less.  But  between  our  language  as 
spoken  in  the  eighth  century  and  as  spoken  in  the  fouiteenth, 
there  is  a  diflference,  due  not  simply  to  the  modifying  influ- 
ences to  which  all  languages  are  more  or  less  subject,  but  to 
an  actual  disruption  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements 
and  foreign  ideas.  Chaucer  could  have  read  Cadmon  with  no 
greater  ease  than  we,  even  had  he  had  the  same  helps  in  the 
shape  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  We,  likewise,  with  regard 
to  it  are  under  the  same  need  of  special  study  that  we  labor 
under  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  tongue ;  and  it  is  certainly 
much  harder  for  us  to  master  than  any  of  the  leading  Romance 
languages. 

But  of  late  a  new  school  of  writers  has  arisen  in  England 
which  has  attacked  with  great  bitterness  the  use  of  the 
words  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  employment  of  these 
terms  has,  according  to  them,  been  productive  of  the  most 
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deplorable  consequences.  This  nomenclature  has,  indeed,  been 
the  atambling  block  in  the  way  of  the  successful  study  of  the 
original  forms  of  our  language.  It  confuses  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  prevents  him  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  early 
history  of  his  own  tongue.  But  as  soon  as  he  discovers  that 
what  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  called  Anglo-Saxon  was 
in  the  ninth  century  called  English,  all  difficulties  of  whatever 
natnre  at  once  vanish.  He  immediately  applies  himself  with 
assiduity  to  that  to  which  he  had  before  been  indifferent.  De- 
clensions and  conjugations  at  once  receive  a  new  charm.  His 
mind  can  never  rest  till  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
forms  he  is  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  peculiarities 
and  anomalies  of  modem  English.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
&€se  are  exaggerated  expressions.  They  are  really  nothing 
more  than  what  are  constantly  put  forth  in  books  and  periodi- 
cals of  various  kinda  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Histori- 
cal Outlines  of  English  Accidence,"  insists  very  strongly  on  this 
view.  *^  By  not  regarding  the  earlier  stages  of  our  language  as 
English,"  he  says,  "  all  the  necessary  helps  to  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  its  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  have  been  cast  aside." 
And  he  goes  on  to  attribute  the  attention  paid  of  late  to  the 
stady  of  our  tongue  directly  to  the  revolt  against  these  obnoxious 
terms.  "This  outcry/'  he  adds,  '^against  an  absurd  nomencla- 
ture has  been  productive  of  good  results,  as  is  seen  in  the  grow- 
ing tendency  that  manifests  itself  nowadays  to  study  the  older 
stages  of  English,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  its 
later  and  more  modern  periods." 

To  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  noticeable  effect  of  this  out- 
cry is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  text-books  published  in 
England  are  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  seek  to  substitute  a  new  and  more  satisfac- 
tory terminology  and  the  felicity  with  which  they  fail.  What- 
ever success  they  have  had  in  this  direction  has  been  only  in  the 
way  of  confusing  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  ^*  Historical 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence,"  already  referred  to,  have  in  this 
respect  a  somewhat  happy  preciminenca  Under  the  general 
term  of  Old  English,  Dr.  Morris  frequently  includes  the  lan- 
guage before  the  Norman  conquest  and  that  spoken  several 
eenturies  later,  joining  under  one  name  things  essentially  dis- 
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tinct  The  ordinary  student  is  in  consequence  almost  certain 
to  be  led  into  error,  not  necessarily  from  the  statement  of  any 
incorrect  fact,  but  from  the  incorrect  impression  which  he 
receives  as  to  what  is  the  fact  Thus  take  the  remark  that 
"the  letter  n  disappears  as  usual  before  s  in  Old  English." 
The  reader,  who  has  not  been  prepare^  for  the  statement  by 
any  previous  study,  will  be  certain  to  assume  that  this  is  a 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  Old  English  from  Modem 
English;  whereas  it  is  a  characteristic  which  early  distin- 
guished the  Low  German  dialects  and  the  Norse  from  the  High 
G-erman  and  the  Gothic,  and  has  of  course  been  transmitted  to 
the  later  forms  of  those  languages.  When  he  does  not  make 
use  of  this  misleading  terminology,  Dr.  Morris  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  clumsy  circumlocutions  of  English  of  the  First 
Period  for  Anglo-Saxon,  English  of  the  Second  Period  for 
Semi-Saxon,  English  of  the  Third  Period  for  Old  English, 
English  of  the  Fourth  Period  for  Middle  English,  and  English 
of  the  Fifth  period  for  Modern  English.  Again  for  Anglo-Saxon 
he  uses  the  term  Oldest  English,  and  if  there  are  other  ways 
which  can  be  devised  to  express  obscurely  and  uncomfortably 
what  is  at  once  clearly  recognized  as  soon  as  we  meet  the 
term  Anglo-Saxon,  a  close  examination  of  his  work  would 
doubtless  reward  the  anxious  inquirer.  Indeed  this  termin- 
ology has  been  not  only  too  much  for  his  students,  but  has 
apparently  been  too  much  for  Dr.  Morris  himsel£  In  a  later 
educational  work  he  has  divided  the  periods  of  our  language 
into  Old  English,  Early  English,  Middle  English,  and  Modem 
English,  Old  English  standing  for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English  for  Semi-Saxon. 

But  Mr.  Freeman  is  the  real  apostle  of  these  new  views,  and 
the  one  to  whom  they  owe  in  great  measure  whatever  headway 
they  have  mada  In  a  note  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Word  Eng- 
lish," appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,"  published  in  1867,  he  gave  his  reason  for 
denouncing  the  names  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon;  and  since 
that  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  he  has  found 
no  words  of  reproach  suflSciently  vituperative  for  those  who 
use  any  other  term  than  English  in  speaking  of  the  earliest 
form  of  our  languaga    In  this  note,  ineeed,  he  called  all  such 
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persons  **  unscientific  philologers  ;*'  and  as  up  to  that  time 
Saxou  and  Anglo-Saxon  bad  been  the  titles  in  general  use 
amoDg  scholars,  and  particularly  among  those  who  had  made  a 
special  study  of  our  early  tongue,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
in  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Freeman  was  the  only  scientific  philologer 
extanu  In  these  views  of  his  he  is  governed  mainly  by 
sentimental  considerations,  though  he  hinkself  clearly  fancies 
that  he  has  reached  his  conclusions  by  the  purest  of  logical 
processes.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  race,  the  firmest  sort  of  a 
believer  in  the  Teutonic  race.  Everything  characteristic  of 
that  is  essentially  good,  good  at  least  for  its  time,  whether  it  be 
language,  laws,  or  institutions.  In  his  ^'  Old  English  History  for 
Children,"  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  he  tells 
these  unsuspecting  and  confiding  innocents  that  the  collection 
of  dry  and  meaner  annals,  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  fiash  of  genius,  and  even  in  its 
fioetry  scarcely  a  spark  of  imagination,  is  a  work  which  they 
should  learn  to  revei'ence,  next  after  the  Bible  and  Homer. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  one  could  have  persuaded 
him  that  our  tongue  was  not  the  original  language  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  that  the  introduction  into  it  of  any  foreign 
elements  was  one  of  the  saddest  results  that  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  fall.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an 
undue  inference  from  the. feelings  he  displays,  or  the  opinions 
he  advances.  In  this  very  note  he  makes  this  characteristic 
remark  in  regard  to  our  speech :  "  The  tongue  which 
iElfred  in  the  days  of  its  purity  called  English,  we  must  not 
venture  to  call  English  till  the  days  when  it  had  received  a 
considerable  infusion  of  French :"  as  if  the  English  of  to-day 
was  somehow  less  pure  than  that  spoken  in  the  days  of  Alfred. 
These  sentimental  feelings  of  his,  it  may  be  remarked,  detract 
in  no  way  from  the  value  of  his  history ;  indeed,  they  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  more  entertaining.  Byron,  it  is  well 
known,  in  speaking  of  Mitford,  reckoned  among  the  merits  of 
that  historian,  wrath  and  partiality ;  qualities  essentially  valua- 
ble, because  they  make  a  man  write  in  earnest  There  is  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  in  like  manner  added 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by  his  aggressive  Teutonism, 
In  a  world  where  so  few  men  have  ideas  of  their  own,  at  least 
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ideas  that  they  care  much  for,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  come  across 
a  writer  who  believes  in  his  assertions,  even  on  the  most  unim- 
portant points,  so  earnestly  that  he  is  ready  to  fight  for  them  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  wanton  into  long  digressions  about 
them,  to  overflow  in  an  inundation  of  note  and  commentary 
in  regard  to  them.  His  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest " 
is  a  fair  illustration'of  his  characteristics  in  this  respect  Every 
volume  has  an  appendix  of  discussion  amounting  always  to 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  the  first  has  one  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
three  times  exhausted  in  making  references.  Such  excess  of 
annotation  not  only  shows  a  lack  of  real  literary  skill,  and  of 
that  ai'tistic  self-restraint  which  keeps  a  man  within  the  limits 
of  his  subject,  but  it  also  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  that  the  assertions  of  the  text  need  to  be  bolstered  up, 
from  the  consciousness  that  many  points  under  discussion  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  note  on  the  use  of  the 
word  English  is,  indeed,  a  fair  illustration  of  Mr.  Freeman's  pecu- 
liar manner  of  treating  evidence  Not  that  he  makes,  designedly 
at  least,  the  slightest  fabe  statement  Not  that  he  entirely  ignores 
testimony  opposed  to  his  views.  On  the  contrary,  he  affects 
candor,  and,  indeed,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  breaking  the  force, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  opposing  facts,  by  making  a  reference  to 
them  as  if  he  had  thoroughly  considered  them ;  though  the 
references  are  by  him  usually  made  in  a  somewhat  slighting 
manner.  Still  no  reader  can  gain  from  this  note  on  the  use  of 
the  word  English  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case,  ignored,  explained  away,  or  indifferently  alluded  to 
as  they  are  in  numerous  instances.  An  examination  of  some 
of  the  opinions  and  statements  made  by  him  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  clearly  the  truth  of  what  is  here  charged. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  note  Mr.  Freeman  lays  down 
with  great  solemnity  a  proposition  which  he  seems  to  look  upon 
in  the  light  of  an  axiom.  "I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,"  he 
says,  "to  speak  of  a  nation,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  the  name 
by  which  it  called  itself  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
This  alone  would  be  reason  enough  for  using  the  word  *  Eng- 
lish '  and  no  other."  The  operation  of  this  principle,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  note,  he  extends  by  implication,  to  the 
language  as  well  as  to  the  people. 
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Now  it  is  very  evident  that  this  rule,  whether  a  sound  one  or 
not  has  never  been  universally  followed,  has  never,  indeed, 
been  of  any  particular  practical  importance  We  do  not,  for 
illostration,  have  any  hesitation  at  the  present  day  in  speaking 
of  the  Greek  race  or  the  Greek  language  instead  of  the 
Hellenic,  nor  did  the  Romans  from  whom  we  borrowed  the 
term.  Indeed  the  use  of  the  latter  word  in  many  cases  would 
justly  render  the  speaker  liable  to  the  charge  of  pedantry,  and 
to  the  uninstructed  would  make  him  unintelligible.  No  one 
can  seriously  claim  that  much  misery  or  confusion  has  been 
wrought  in  this  particular  case  by  the  non-observance  of  this 
rather  loudly-vaunted  rule.  The  Romans  were  certainly  not 
prevented  from  studying  the  Hellenic  language  because  they 
called  it  Greek,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  "  absurd 
Domenclatnre  "  had  the  least  effect  in  retarding  the  attention 
paid  to  it  Or  an  illustration  can  be  found  nearer  home.  The 
race  which  speaks  the  new  High  German  tongue  calls  itself 
Deutsch,  or,  as  we  express  it,  Dutch.  Such  also  is  the  term  it 
gives  to  its  own  language.  But  when  we  at  the  present  time 
speak  of  the  Dutch  language,  we  mean  the  language  of  Holland. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  indeed,  such  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  But  can  it  be  seriously  pretended  that  we  have 
less  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  the  High  German  race,  because 
we  call  its  members  by  a  name  by  which  the  men  belonging  to 
it  do  not  call  themselves;  a  name  imposed  upon  them  by 
foreigners,  and  never  adopted  into  the  vernacular  speech  as  their 
own.  In  fact,  the  moment  one  begins  to  examine  it,  this  sound 
rale  is  found  to  be  no  rule  at  all ;  it  is  simply  a  particular  view  of 
Mr.  Freeman's,  and  not  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  the 
human  race.  The  name  we  apply  to  a  nation  depends  on  a 
large  number  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  of  which  the 
title  it  gives  itself  is  one  of  the  important  and  controlling 
ones;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  in  many  cases  the 
controlling  one,  as  the  history  of  races  and  languages  shows 
clearly. 

The  question,  as  Mr.  Freeman  puts  it,  is  whether  a  Teutonic 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  living  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
speaking  in  his  own  name  of  the  whole  nation,  ever  used  the 
word  Saxon.     It  is  perhaps  better  to  quote  his  precise  words, 
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for  it  will  be  found  that  every  line  has  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered.    **  I  am  not  aware,"  says  he,  "of  any  instance  in  which 
a  Teutonic  inhabitant  of  Britain,  living  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  and  in  his  own  name  of 
the  whole  nation  formed  by  the  union  of  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes  in  Britain,  uses  the  word  *  Saxon.' "     The  ordinary  reader 
simply  gets  from  this  curiously  constructed  sentence  the  impres- 
sion that  Saxon  is  a  term  never  employed  in  early  times,  that  it 
is  only  in  late  periods  that  it  has  come  into  use.     For  the  sen- 
tence has  been  very  skilfully  drawn  up  so  as  to  exclude  all  the 
uncomfortable  exceptions  that  can  be  brought  against  it ;  in  fact, 
there  has  been  an  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
framing  of  the  language  so  as  to  produce  upon  the  mind  all  the 
effect  of  the  most  positive  statement  and  yet  escape  from  all 
responsibility  for  it      The  numerous  modifications  must  be 
carefully  noted.     In  the  first  place,  the  speaker  who  uses  the 
word  Saxon  must  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race;  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  have  called  and  do  call  the  English  Saxons, 
and  not  English.     In  the  second  place,  the  speaker  must  be  not 
only  a  person  of  Teutonic  race,  but  he  must  be  an  inhabitant 
of  Britain ;  for  members  of  that  race  on  the  continent  were 
guilty  of  the  solecism  of  calling  our  ancestors  Saxons,  as  even 
at  this  period  some  of  the  **  unscientific  philologers  " — to  use 
Mr.  Freeman's  words — who  have  af)peared  among  them,  persist 
in  doing.     In  the  third  place,  this  Teutonic  mhabitant  of  Brit- 
ain must  live  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  order  to  have  his 
authority  of  any  weight     After  the  Norman  Conquest  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  Saxon  by  native  writers; 
and  consequently  this  third  limitation  becomes  necessary.     In 
the  fourth  place,  this  Teutonic  inhabitant  of  Britain  who  lives 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  must  speak  in  his  own  tongue ; 
for  when  he  wrote  in  Latin,  which  he  was  very  apt  to  do.  there 
is  plenty  of  proof  that  he  spoke  of  the  Saxon  race.     In  the 
fifth  place,  this  Teutonic  inhabitant  of  Britain  who  lives  before 
the  Nonaan  Conquest  must  not  only  speak  in  his  own  tongue, 
he  must  also  speak  in  his  own  name;   for  Mr.  Freeman   in 
his  reading  has  observed  one  or  two  instances  where  this 
Tieutonic  inhabitant,  who  fulfills  uU  his  other  conditions,  does 
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speak  of  the  Saxons,  and  in  these  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  is 
adoptiDg  the  phraseology  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  And  in 
the  sixth  place,  this  Teutonic  inhabitant  of  Britain  who  lives 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  is  speaking  in  his  own  tongue 
and  in  his  own  name,  must  also  speak  of  the  whole  nation ;  for 
if  be  does  happen  to  mention  the  Saxons,  according  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  theory,  he  means  the  Saxons  as  opposed  to  the 
Angles,  and  not  the  whole  people.  And  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  historian  fortifies  himself  still  &rther  by  the 
prefatory  phrase,   ''  I  am  not  aware.'* 

This  phrase,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  most  exasperating 
I^art  of  the  sentence.  No  more  convenient  expression  was  ever 
used  by  any  writer  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  all 
the  effect  of  positive  assertion,  and  yet  save  himself  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  which  ought  to  attend  the  making  of  it 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  English  is  the  term  generally 
applied,  especially  in  the  native  literature,  to  the  race  and  lan- 
guage after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  if  the  term 
Saxon  used  of  either  can  be  found,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
often.  Still  if  only  two  or  three  instances  are  discovered,  the 
whole  superstructure  raised  by  Mr.  Freeman  topples  at  once ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  can  buttress  up  his  theory  with  some  new  and 
as  yet  unthought-of  condition.  For  he  does  not  claim  that  he 
has  made  any  examination  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  literature  on 
this  particular  point,  in  order  to  make  his  assertion.  He  has 
clearly  given  it  only  that  same  general  attention  which  any 
ordinary  reader  would,  who  notices  that  the  term  English  is  the 
one  almost  invariably  used.  But  the  writer  who  disputes  his 
assertion  must,  in  order  to  prove  his  negative,  go  carefully 
through  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  literature — ^a  course 
of  penitential  reading  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  existence — and  if,*  after  all  this  trouble,  he  succeed  in  find- 
ing a  few  instances,  Mr.  Freeman  can  gracefully  retire  with  the 
assertion  that  he  was  not  aware  of  them,  and,  indeed,  was  par- 
ticolar  to  state  that  he  was  not  aware  of  them.  At  the  same 
lime,  he  produces  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression 
that  no  such  term  is  ever  found  at  all,  which  may  be  true,  but 
which  he  has  not  shown  to  be  true. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  examination  of  this 
question  no  such  conditions  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  laid  down  can 
ever  be  rightfully  imposed.  No  one  claims  that  the  term 
Saxon,  if  ever  used  to  denote  the  whole  nation,  was  ever  used 
so  exclusively.  Every  one  admits,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after 
the  various  tribes  were  united  under  one  government,  Saxon,  if 
ever  much  used,  was  in  time  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
term  English.  But  as  for  four  centuries  after  the  Teutonic 
invasion  there  are  but  few  existing  monuments,  and  in  the 
native  language,  at  least  in  prose,  practically  speaking  none 
at  all,  one  possibility  of  any  answer  to  the  statement,  as  he  puts 
it,  is  at  once  shut  out.  To  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we  have  a 
complete  glossary,  owing  to  the  labors  of  one  of  the  *'  unscien 
•tific  philologers  "  whom  Mr.  Freeman  mentions.  But  in  that, 
while  there  is  mention  both  of  Saxons  and  of  Angles,  neither 
the  people  nor  the  language  is  ever  called  by  either  name.  We 
are  consequently  reduced  for  our  answer  to  Anglo-Saxon  prose, 
none  of  which  goes  farther  back  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  all  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  printed. 
Even  the  Chronicle,  whatever  may  have  been  the  way  in  which 
the  information  contained  in  it  was  handed  down,  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  a  period  in  which  the  term  English  had  not 
become  the  general  term  applied  to  the  whole  nation.  Yet  as 
in  his  reading  of  a  work  which  stands  next  in  his  eyes  to  the 
Bible  and  Homer.  Mr.  Freeman  has  come  aci*oss  one  or  two 
passages  in  which  the  word  Saxon  occurs,  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  how  he  gets  along  with  them.  It  is  here  the  terrible 
Celtic  influence  begins  to  be  felt.  A  passage  occurs  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  605,  in  which  Augustine 
is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Welsh  bishops  that  if  the  Welsh- 
men were  unwilling  to  be  allied  to  them,  they  would  perish  at 
the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  The  unscientific  philologer  reading 
this  infers  that  by  the  term  Saxon  here  is  understood  the  whole 
English  race,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that 
the  prediction  ascribed  to  Augustine  was  accomplished  by  the 
array  of  the  Anglian  king  of  Mercia.  But  we  now  have  Mr. 
Freeman's  authority,  not  precisely  for  saying  that  Augustine 
never  used  the  word,  but  that  if  he  did  use  it  he  was  a  Roman 
and  not  a  Teuton,  and  the  chronicler,  with  a  nice  discrimination 
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in  the  use  of  language  worthy  of  all  commendatioD,  inserted  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  be  was  putting  the  expression  into  the 
mouth  of  a  foreign  and  not  of  a  native  inhabitant ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  both  the  English  archbishop  and  the  writer  were  following 
the  custom  of  the  Celtic-speaking  people.  "  Here,"  says  Mr. 
Freeman,  **is  a  story,  probably  preserved  by  Welsh  tradition,  in 
which  a  Boman  speaking  to  Welshmen  is  made  to  adopt  a  Welsh 
form  of  speech  f  and  with  his  facility  for  getting  comfort  from 
eyeiy  thing  which  militates  against  his  theory,  he  goes  on  to 
assure  us  that  ''the  contrast  between  this  passage  and  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  chronicles  makes  the  ordinary  usage  still 
more  marked."  In  Latin,  indeed,  Mr.  Freeman  admits  that  the 
uae  of  "  Saxon  "  is  more  common.  But  he  is  always  fortunate 
enough  to  find  some  reason  for  it,  and  usually  also  some  reason 
which,  as  in  the  above  mentioned  instance,  makes  the  ordinary 
usage  still  more  marked.  Thus  Asser,  in  his  life  of  Alfred, 
speaks  of  that  king's  subjects  as  Saxons.  But  Asser  was  a 
Welshman,  and  his  use  of  the  term  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  work.  So  Bede,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  speaks  of  Angli  and  Saxones^  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  but  then  he  is  drawing  from  Welsh  sources  or  repeat- 
ing Welsh  traditions.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  in 
the  account  which  this  historian  gives  of  the  interview  between 
Augustine  and  the  Welsh  bishops  already  referred  to,  he, 
unlike  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle,  is  apparently  not  drawing 
from  Celtic  sources  or  repeating  a  story  preserved  by  Celtic 
tradition.  For  according  to  Bede,  it  is  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  not  of  the  Saxons  that  the  recusant  Welsh  were  to 
undergo  the  vengeance  of  death.  Of  this  discrepancy,  for 
some  reason,  Mr.  Freeman  takes  no  notice. 

Even  when  the  Celts  cannot  be  held  responsible,  the  trans- 
criber can.  While  the  appendix  to  his  volume  was  going  through 
the  press,  Mr.  Freeman  "  lighted  on,"  as  he  says,  four  additional 
passages,  one  of  which,  taken  from  that  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  written  at  the  Abingdon  monas- 
tery, is  devoted  to  the  point  under  consideration.  In  this, 
under  the  year  867,  ^thered  is  said  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Saxons.  This  does  not  disturb  Mr.  Freeman's  confidence 
in  the  slightest     As  the  other  copies  have  "  kingdom  of  the 
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West-Saxons,"  he  remarks  that  this  is  "most  likely"  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  Now  there  is  no  telling  how  many  similar  passages 
needing  explanation  may  yet  be  "lighted  on  "  by  the  students 
of  this  period;  and  in  the  lack  of  positive  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  the  only  honest  way  seems  to  be  to  refrain  from  posi- 
tive assertion.  Of  course,  by  arguments  such  as  these  we  have 
quoted,  any  body  can  prove  anything.  It  is  not,  it  must  be 
added,  that  Mr.  Freeman  means  to  be  untruthful  or  unfair. 
Far  from  it  He  has  simply  formed  his  theory  in  a  hurry,  and 
spends  his  leisure  in  making  rebellious  facts  conform.  It  is  on 
a  small  scale  an  exhibition  of  precisely  the  same  quality  of 
mind  which  led  him,  during  the  height  of  our  civil  war,  to 
publish  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  History  of 
Federal  Government  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Acliaian 
League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United  States."  It  was  not  in 
this  case  that  he  was  specially  hostile  to  the  North,  or  that  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  any  more  than  with  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bubble  had  burst.  He  had  simply  settled  in  his  own  mind  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  war,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
rush  into  print  with  his  opinion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  this  work  has  never  been  completed. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  no  native  prose  literature 
existed  for  four  centuries  after  the  Teutonic  invasion.  By  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case  we  are  for  this  period  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  Latin.  The  chief,  and,  indeed,  for  us  in  this  discus- 
sion almost  the  only  valuable  source  of  information  is  contained 
in  the  Codex  Diplomat'cus  Aevi  Saxonici(6  vols.,  London,  1839- 
1848),  published  by  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  edited 
by  John  Mitchel  Kemble.  This  work  contains  a  series  of 
charters,  emanating  from  the  courts  of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  other  instruments,  such  as  wills,  and  the  records  of 
decrees  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  count}^  courts.  Documents  of 
the  first  kind  are  far  the  most  numerous,  and  extend  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest They  consist  usually  of  a  grant  of  estate  and  of  cer- 
tain beneficial  rights,  such  as  pasture,  estover,  felling  and 
carrying  wood,  together  with  immunity  from  certain  burdens 
which  ordinarily  lay  upon  the  possessor  of  land ;  and  end  usually 
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with  a  damnatory  clause  against  the  violator  of  the  provisions  of 
the  grantor,  which  in  the  ecclesiastical  sanctions  was  apt  to  be 
composed  in  a  peculiarly  savage  spirit,  cutting  oflF  the  wrong- 
doer, unless  he  repented,  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
and  devoting  him  with  much  opulence  of  diction  and  infinite 
variety  of  objurgatory  phrase  to  the  eternal  fire  of  hell,  along 
with  Judas  and  Satan.  The  collection,  though  some  of  the 
documents  are  forged  and  others  of  doubtful  authenticity,  has, 
of  course,  a  great  value  in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  It 
is,  necessarily,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  the  illustration 
of  the  language,  for  most  of  the  instruments,  except  the  wills, 
are  in  Latin,  and  even  the  earliest  genuine  will  contained  here 
18  of  the  ninth  century.  Still  it  incidentally  adds  largely  to 
our  information  on  many  points ;  and  that  Mr.  Freeman  has 
not  examined  it  with  anything  like  the  care  which  a  writer 
who  makes  assertions  so  positive  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  do,  will  be  made  apparent,  in  the  further  discussion  of  his 
note.  Indeed,  one  conspicuous  instance  of  this  neglect,  though 
entirely  foreign  to  the  present  subject,  is  well  worth  remarking. 
In  the  ** Additions  and  Corrections"  to  his  first  volume,  he 
changes  the  year  800  of  the  body  of  the  work  to  8(>2,  and,  as 
he  says  in  explanation,  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  most 
important  date  of  the  period  to  express  his  adhesion  to  the 
arguments  of  Professor  Stubbs,  in  his  preface  to  Roger  of 
Howden  (London,  1868),  where  he  shows  that  from  752  to  849 
the  chronology  of  the  English  Chronicle,  which  has  been 
followed  by  all  modern  writers,  is  wrong  by  two  years,  and 
that  the  Northumbrian  reckoning,  preserved  by  Simeon  of 
Durham,  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  only  wishes 
be  had  read  the  preface  Eoon  enough  to  make  the  changes 
throughout  the  text  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  impugning 
Professor  Stubbs's investigations,  which  may  have  been  perfectly 
independent,  and  which  have  a  particular  value  in  fixing  the 
precise  datea  But  it  is  the  least  act  of  justice  to  Kemble  to 
say  that  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  (vol.  1, 
pp.  Ixxxv.  et  seqq.),  published  as  long  ago  as  1889,  he  had 
both  pointed  out  and  proved  the  same  general  fact ;  and  in 
particular  had  stated  that  this  very  year  802,  given  by  the 
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Northern  chronicles,  was  the  date  of  Egbert's  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  not  800,  as  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle. 

We  have  said  that  for  us  in  this  discussion  the  Codex  Viplo- 
maticus  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  information,  because 
much  of  it  is  more  ancient  than  any  other,  and  none  of  it  is 
liable  to  the  charge  of  that  terrible  Celtic  influence,  which  the 
original  inhabitants  seem,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  eyes,  to  have  had 
upon  the  language  of  our  early  writers,  when  speaking  of  their 
own  tongue,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  admitted 
fact  that  they  never  had  the  slightest  influence  upon  the 
language  in  any  other  way.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  on  this  account  Mr.  Freeman's  resources  &il  him  here. 
No  matter  how  embarrassing  the  circumstances,  how  unexpected 
the  emergency,  he  always  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation. 
No  possible  difliculty  can  thrust  itself  forward  which  he  is  not 
ready  at  once  to  explain  away  by  some  new  hypothesis,  adorned 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  qualifying  words  and  phrases,  such  as 
"doubtless,"  "undoubtedly,"  "I  think,"  "I  suspect,"  "as  far  as 
I  know,"  "  I  feel  no  doubt."  and  others,  similar  in  nature  and 
equally  forcible  in  logic.  Indeed,  the  number  of  times  in 
which  these  phrases  occur  in  this  one  note,  do  far  more 
credit  to  Mr.  Freeman's  power  of  varying  his  expression 
than  they  do  to  the  strength  of  his  reasoning,  or  to  the 
fairness  and  freedom  tram  prejudice  with  which  he  discusses 
the  subject  For  the  charters  are  somewhat  troublesome 
documents,  at  least  to  a  man  with  a  theory.  They  persist  in 
speaking  of  the  Saxon  language,  to  an  extent  of  which  Mr. 
Freeman  himself  seems  hardly  to  be  aware.  Yet  he  is  at  least 
aware  of  it,  and  is  obliged  to  admit  it.  How  grudgingly  he 
does  it,  how  assiduously  he  tries  to  parry  the  force  of  it.  can  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract : 

Besides  these  instanoes  of  Celtic  infiuenoe  on  English  speedi  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  charters  the  word  *'  Saxonioe  **  used  as  a  definition  of  language, 
where  the  vernacular  definition  would  undoubtedly  (sic)  have  been  "  On  Englisc." 
In  West-Saxon  charters  the  usage  is  in  truth  no  more  than  we  might  have 
expected.  The  words  and  things  spoken  of  were  Saxon  in  the  strict  sense. 
Baeda  too  not  uncommonly  (ill  7,  etal.)  uses  "  Baxon  '*  as  a  description  of  language, 
but  it  is  usually,  if  not  always  (nc),  when  he  is  speaking  of  persons  or  places 
which  are  strictly  Saxon.  He  may  (sic)  therefore  mean  ''Saxon  "  as  opposed  to 
"  Anglian."  But  the  usage  certainly  now  and  then  passes  these  bounds,  and  we 
find  the  word  Saxon  and  its  derivatlTes  applied  to  objects  which  were  not  stricUy 
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SazoD.  Thus  in  *  charter  of  Ecgfrith  of  Mercia  in  796  (Cod,  JHpl^  1,  207),  we 
find  the  words  ^*oelebri  vico  qui  Saxonice  vocatur  aet  Bathum."  Though  even 
here  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  place  spoken  of,  though  at  that  time  under 
ICerdan  rule,  was  in  a  district  originally  Saxon.  So  in  a  deed  of  Archbishop 
Oiwald  aa  late  as  990  {Cod.  Dipt,  iii,  253),  we  read  how  a  certain  grant  "in  ista 
ctftuU  Saxonicis  sennonibus  apparet."  But  the  land  concerned  is  in  Woroester- 
ihire,  also  a  district  originallj  Saxon. 

Now  for  these  instances  of  the  use  of  "  Saxon,"  which  are  far 
more  numerous  in  the  charters  than  would  be  inferred  from 
the  above  extract,  neither  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  nor  the  trans- 
cribers of  the  documents  can  be  held  responsibla  Somebody 
or  something  else  must  bear  the  burden.  Mr.  Freeman  is  ready 
at  once  with  his  explanation.  It  is,  *'  he  thinks,"  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  tendency,  one  which  has  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  almost  all  Latin  writings  then  and  since,  to  use  ex- 
pressions which  sounded  grander  or  more  archaic  than  those 
which  were  in  common  use.  He  "suspects  "  that  the  occasional 
use  of  "Saxon"  instead  of  "English"  was  very  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  use,  not  uncommon  in  the  charters,  of  Albion 
to  express  Britain.  To  talk  of  "  Saxonia,"  "  Saxonice,"  &c., 
was,  according  to  him,  "  doubtless  "  one  of  the  elegancies  of  the 
Kamleistyl  of  those  days.  It  is  an  archaism,  an  affectation,  an 
instance  of  "  the  grand  style."  Under  these  circumstances  it 
becomes  important  to  examine  the  charters  on  this  point,  and 
as  occasional  instances  of  the  employment  of  the  word  Saxon,  as 
applied  to  the  language,  are  often  quoted  from  them  as  something 
unusual  and  remarkable,  it  will  be  well  to  collect  together  all  the 
cases  m  which  this  expression  occurs  in  the  Codex  DiphmaHcus. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  quotations  the  Latin  of 
the  originals  is  followed  precisely ;  but  as  the  writers  of  these 
charters  had  frequently  grammatical  views  of  their  own,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  it 

The  first  one  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Freeman  as  being  in  a  charter  of  Ecgfrith,  the  ruler  of  the 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  date  of  this  is  796.  There 
are  two  copies  of  this  document,  between  which  exist  consider- 
able variations,  but  there  is  no  variation  in  the  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  language.  The  particular  passage  here  referred  to 
reads  in  the  one,  "  in  celebri  vico  qui  Saxonice  vocatur  aet 
Bathum;''  in  the  second  it  reads,  "in  celebri  monasterio  quod 
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Saxonice  norninatur  aet  Bathum."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
comment  on  the  weak  attempt  to  break  the  force  of  an  expres- 
sion coDtained  in  a  document  emanating  from  the  court  of  an 
Anglian  King,  by  the  assertion  that  the  place  mentioned  was 
originally  Saxon. 

The  second  instance  of  the  use  of  "  Saxonice  "  is  in  another 
document  belonging  to  the  same  Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  bearing  the  date  of  886  (i,  814),  The  charter  enumerates  as 
one  among  the  immunities  of  the  monastery  to  which  the  grant 
is  made  that  it  shall  be  free  '^  a  difficultate  ilia  quam  nos  Sax- 
onice faestingmen  dicimiis.**  It  can  hardly  be  pretended  here 
that  the  persons  designated  as  *^  faestingmen  "  were  Saxons  in- 
stead of  Anglians.  A  new  explanation  is  in  this  case  impera- 
tively demanded,  as  also  in  several  cases  which  follow. 

The  word  next  occurs  in  a  charter  of  -fithelwulf  of  Wessex, 
which  bears  the  date  of  889  (ii,l).  The  passage  reads  "in 
commune  silva  quam  nos  Saxonic»  in  gemennisse  dicimus." 

It  occurs  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  charter  of  Berhtwalf  of 
Mercia,  with  the  date  of  844  (ii,28)f  and  containing  the  same 
expression  which  has  before  been  used,  in  regard  to  "faesting- 
men ;"  only  in  this  instance  the  drawer-up  of  the  document  had 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  gender  of  "  difficultate,"  as  the  pas- 
sage reads  in  this  place,  "a  difficultate  ilia  quod  nos  Saxonice 
dicimus  feptingmen." 

A  charter  of  jEthelwulf  of  Wessex,  bearing  the  date  of  855 
(ii,57).  contains  the  fifth  instance  of  its  use  in  the  passage 
"Unam  villam  quod  nos  Saxonice  anhaga  dicimus." 

The  sixth  instance  is  in  a  charter  of  Burgred,  King  of  Mercia, 
and  bearing  date  the  same  year  as  the  last,  856  (ii,60).  In 
this,  among  other  immunities,  the  monastery  to  which  the  grant 
is  made  is  to  be  free  "a  pastu  et  refectione  illorum  hominum 
quos  Saxonice  nominamus  wahlfaereld  und  heora  faesting  and 
ealra  angelcynnes  monna  and  altheodigra  raedefastinge." 

In  a  charter  of  ^Ethelbert  of  the  year  868  (ii,74),  in  which 
he  styles  himself  King  of  the  West  Saxons  and  of  the  Kentish 
men,  mention  is  made  of  "  pascua  porcorum  que  nostra  lingua 
Saxhonica  denbera  nominamus.*' 

The  seventh  instances  is  found  in  a  charter  of  Bishop 
Denewulf,  bearing  the  date  of  900  (v,144).     The  passage  re^s 
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"in  illo  celebri  loco  qui  Saxonica  lingua  act  Li<lger(l  dicitur." 
A  charter  of  the  same  bishop,  bearing  the  date  of  904  (v,156), 
iiimishes  two  additional  instances  of  the  use  of  Saxon  as  ap- 
plied to  the  languaga  In  the  body  of  the  document  mention 
is  made  of  certain  persons  dwelling  •*in'eodem  loco  quod 
Saxonice  dicitur  aet  Stoce,"  and  at  the  end  the  instrument  is 
said  to  have  been  written  "  in  ilia  venatoria  villa  quae  Saxonice 
dicitur  Bicanleag." 

A  charter  of  Edward  bearing  the  date  of  904  (v,158),  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable,  not  only  because  it  three  times  uses  Saxon 
as  a  description  of  the  language,  but  also  uses  English  in  one 
instance,  as  if  the  two  epithets  could  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety.  Two  subsequent  charters  of  this  monarch,  dated 
the  same  year  (v,160  and  ii,147),  are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  written  *Mn  ilia  venatoria  villa  quae  Saxonice  dicitur 
Bicanleag,"  and  in  the  last  named,  Edward  styles  himself  "rex 
Anglorum." 

The  fifteenth  instance  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Bishop  Wil- 
ferhth,  of  the  year  922  (v.l85),  in  which  he  declares  that "  haec 
donatio  quae  in  ista  cartula  Saxonicis  sermonibus  apparet,  con- 
firmata  ac  donata  erat/'  Then  follows  the  instrument  in  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The  sixteenth  instance  is  found  in  a  charter  of  Eadred  of 
951  {v.324),  making  a  gift  of  land  to  a  soldier;  to  this  is  ap- 
pended the  sentence  "Vere  limites  ejusdem  Saxonico  ydiom- 
ate.'' 

The  seventeenth  instance  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Edgar,  of  the 
year  975  (iii.  122),  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  place 
"qui  dicitur  Saxonice  aet  Stoce." 

The  eighteenth  instance  is  the  charter  of  Archbishop  Oswald, 
of  990  (iii.268),  one  of  the  two  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Free- 
man. This  is  very  similar  to  that  of  bishop  Wilferhth  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  Latin  employed  in  describing  the  lan- 
guage is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  To  this  also  the  charter  in 
the  native  tongue  is  appended. 

A  charter  of  -^thelred  of  995  (iii,285),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  "  Anglorum  rector,"  contains  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "Est  autem  praedictum  rus  talibus  circumcinctum  ter- 
minis  qui  continentur  in  originali  codicello  isto  literis  Saxonicis 
et  Saxonico  idiomate  conscripti,  etc." 
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To  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (iv.  194),  without  date, 
is  appended  a  sentence  which  shows  that  the  original  instru- 
ment must  have  been  written  in  the  native  tongue.  The  sen- 
tence begins  as  follows :  **  Haec  est  translatio  cartae  regis  Bad- 
wardi  in  lingua  Saxonica  translata  in  Latinura." 

A  still  more  curious  instance  is  another  charter  of  Edward, 
also  without  date  (iv.  218),  written  in  the  native  tongue  and 
followed  by  a  translation  into  Latin.  The  scribe,  by  a  singular 
.  mistake,  speaks  of  the  version  as  having  been  made  from  Saxon 
into  English,  the  passage  reading,  "  Haec  est  translatio  cartae 
regis  Eadwardi  in  lingua  Saxonica  translata  in  linguam  Augli- 
canam.''  The  vernacular  version,  it  is  to  be  added,  is  evident- 
ly a  copy,  as  the  language  used  is  much  later  than  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

To  these  twenty-one  instances  are  to  be  added  the  three  follow- 
ing, which  are  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  document  but 
are  appended  to  it;  and  perhaps  the  sixteenth  instance,  men- 
tioned above,  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  character.  The 
first  is  in  a  charter  of  Osmund  of  Sussex,  bearing  date  Aug.  8, 
766  (v.  49),  to  which  is  added  **  Testes  in  lingua  Saxonica."  To 
a  charter  of  the  same  king,  dated  770  (v.  50),  is  appended  the  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  in  the  following  words,  "Deinde 
sequuntur  bundae  sive  metae  terrae  praedictae  in  lingua  Saxon- 
ica." The  third  instance  occurs  in  a  charter  of  -/Ethelberht  of 
Sussex,  of  about  774  (v.  50),  in  which  a  similar  statement  is 
made  in  the  following  words:  "Tunc  sequuntur  limites  in 
lingua  Saxonica  in  dorso  cartae  originalis." 

These  twenty-one  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  genuine 
charters.  The  doubtful  ones  would  furnish  four  more,  one  in  an 
instrument  of  Ofta,  king  of  the  Mercians,  of  the  year  781  (i,  172) ; 
one  of  Beorhtric  of  Wessex  of  801  (i,  217) ;  one  of  Berhtwulf  of 
Mercia  of  841  (ii,  11) ;  and  one  of  -/Ethelstan  of  980  (ii,  166). 

Here  then  we  have  at  least  twenty-four  undoubted  instances, 
in  which  the  term  Saxon  was  applied  to  the  language.  They 
are  found  in  documents  extending  from  the  eighth  century  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  They  are  not  confined  to  charters  issu- 
ing from  the  courts  of  kings  strictly  Saxon,  as  opposed  to  Ang- 
lian, but  appear  also  in  grants  made  by  the  Anglian  kings  of 
Mercia.  They  occur  most  frequently  of  all  after  the  various 
Teutonic  tribes  that  settled  England  had   been   consolidated 
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under  odc  monarch ;  but  some  of  them  go  back  to  a  period  from 
which  no  native  literature  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
necessarily  for  that  period  they  are  our  sole  authority.  It 
does  not  follow  from  these  facts,  that  Saxon  was  the  common 
name  of  the  language,  or  that  indeed  it  was  a  common  name.  It 
simply  makes  perfectly  plain  that  it  was  a  term  by  which  our 
speech  was  then  sometimes  designated,  and  if  we  feel  the  need 
of  the  authority  of  our  ancestors  to  so  designate  it  now,  we  can 
have  it  without  question.  Against  this  natural  and  necessary 
inference  Mr.  Freeman  can  only  say,  that  the  documents  in 
which  these  expressions  are  contained  are  all  in  Latin  and  not 
in  the  vernacular,  and  that  the  use  of  Saxon  is,  in  his  opinion, 
only  an  illustration  of  "  the  grand  style,"  whatever  that  style  is, 
which  is  found  in  Latin  writings.  But  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  this  tendency  to  the  "grand  style  "  did  not  prevent  the  use 
of  the  corresponding  word  "  Anglice,"  as  applied  to  the  language. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  word  interchanges  with 
**Saxonice"  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Elder;  just  as  in  a  char- 
ter of  Eadwig  of  the  year  958  (v,  895),  that  monarch  in  the  body 
of  the  document  speaks  of  himself  as  **  rex  Saxonum,"  while  he 
signs  it  as  "rex  Anglorum."  In  fact,  as  we  come  down  the 
years,  "Anglice''  becomes  more  common  than  "  Saxonice,"  as 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  word  is  not  used  in  any  doc- 
uments contained  in  the  Codex  Diphmaiicus  before  the  tenth 
century ;  although,  previous  to  that,  there  are  three  instances  in 
which  the  phrase  "  Angli  dicunt,"  is  used  to  introduce  the  An- 
glo-Saxon translation  of  a  Latin  word.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, no  documents  in  this  collection  from  the  great  Anglian 
kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians.  Had  there  been,  there  is  little 
doubt  we  should  have  had  frequent  instances  of  the  early  use  of 
"Anglice."  But  from  the  tenth  century  on,  English  as  ap- 
plied to  the  language  becomes  common  in  the  varying  expres- 
sionsof**  Anglice,"  "  Anglicaappellatione,"  "  Anglico  vocabulo," 
and  others  similar  in  import.  The  "  grand  style  "  dies  out  in 
these  Latin  writings,  or  at  least  shows  itself  only  in  an  occasional 
application  of  the  term  *  Saxon,'  to  the  language  and  race. 

So  much  for  the  word  Saxon.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  term 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  Mr.  Freeman's  statements  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  unfortunate  ;  at  least  they  betray  a  less  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  authorities.     He  quotes  with  great  approbation 
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two  sentences  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  which  that  author 
speaks  of  **the  unhisiorical  and  conventional  term  Anglo- 
Saxon."  Yet  Mr.  Freeman  himself  admits  the  early  existence 
of  the  word.  He  states  that  the  name  Anglo-Saxon,  though 
rare,  is  a  genuine  and  ancient  description  of  the  nation  ;  that  it 
is  used  by  Asser,  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  by  Simeon  of 
Durham  ;  that  in  the  Latin  Charters,  especially  those  of  Eadwig, 
it  is  not  uncommon ;  and  in  an  earlier  charter  of  Edward  the 
Eider,  he  twice  calls  himself  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
even  speaks  of  the  whole  country  as  '*  Angul-Saxonia ;"  that 
accordingly  "Anglo-Saxon,''  unlike  "Saxon,"  is  a  description 
fully  justified  by  nncient  authority,  but  still  a  description 
which  never  passed  into  common  use.  Like  "  Saxonice,"  it  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  "grand  style." 

Now  rareness  is  a  relative  term,  and  a  charge  of  inacx5uracy 
or  dishonesty  can  not  often  be  successfully  brought  against  the 
man  who  employs  it  Still,  whatever  Mr.  Freeman  may  have 
meant  by  the  use  of  the  word,  he  unquestionably  produces  by 
it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  entirely  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  actual  fact  In  the  G/dex  Diploniaticus,  the  phrase  "king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons"  occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  the  genuine 
charters,  twelve  times  in  the  suspected  ones.  Now  the  use  of 
a  term  in  fifty  instances  may  unquestionably  be  called  by  com- 
parison rare;  but  it  is  not  rare  in  the  sense  in  which  readers  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  note  will  understand  that  epithet  The  Codex 
Diploinatictis^  it  may  be  added,  furnishes  ample  and  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  employment  of  the  name.  In  the  genuine 
charters  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  one  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  bearing  the  date  of  900 ;  and  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  which  extended  to  925,  he  almost  invariably  speaks 
of  himself  as  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
charters  of  his  preserved  of  a  later  date  than  910,  but  of  those 
which  appeared  before  that  time  there  are  seventeen.  In 
thirteen  of  them  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Angul-Saxonum 
rex,"  in  one  as  "Anglorum  rex,"  in  one  as  "occidentalium 
Saxonum  rex,"  and  again  in  two  written  in  the  native 
language  simply  as  "cyning."  "King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons" 
is,  indeed,  the  title  which  the  son  of  Alfred  seems  to  have 
assumed  to  himsell  It  is  his  common  designation  instead 
of  being  a  rare  one,  as  is  the  natural  inference  from  Mr.  Free- 
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man^s  worda    Under  his  successor,  ^tbelstan,  tbe  title  is  much 

less  fifequent,  "  rex  Anglorum"  becoming  from  this  time  far  the 
most  common,  though  there  were  never  any  fixed  definite  terms 
in  which  that  king  and  his  successors  invariably  spoke  of  them- 
selves. But  tbe  expression,  ''King  of  the  Anglo*Saxons,'' 
oocuaat  intervals  in  the  charters  of  Eadred,  Eadwig,  Aetbel- 
red  11,  Cnut,  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Of  these,  it  is  the 
most  common  in  those  of  Eadwig,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  stated  ; 
bat  it  is  not  so  common  absolutely  in  the  charters  of  that  mon* 
arch  as  in  those  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  far  less  relatively. 
As  used  by  Eadwig,  indeed,  it  occurs  only  eight  times  in  all, 
while  he  speaks  of  himself  as  **  Anglorum  rex"  more  than  five 
times  as  often,  besides  using  a  number  of  titles  varying  from 
both  of  these.  The  last  instance  of  the  use  of ''  King  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons"  is  found  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
(iv.  238),  bearing  no  date,  but  probably  later  than  1060. 

Id  addition  to  these  Latin  documents,  there  are  two  instru- 
ments in  the  native  language  in  which  the  monarch  is  spoken  of 
as  '^  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  One  of  these  is  a  version  of  a 
Latin  original,  and  belongs  to  the  year  984  (v,  219).  The 
document  is  signed  by  ^thelstan  as  ^'  Ongol-Saxna  cyning  and 
brytenwalda  ealles  thyses  iglandsBs.*'  A  still  more  striking 
instance,  however,  is  found  in  an  ecclesiastical  document 
belonging  to  the  year  966,  and  dating  from  tbe  reign  of  Edgar 
(ii,  SOS).  Immediately  following  the  proem,  which  declares 
that  all  wisdom  is  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Almighty,  it 
goes  on  to  add,  *^  he  has  honored  King  Eadred  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (mid  cynedome  Angulseaxna)." 

The  doubtful  charters  exhibit  evidence  of  the  same  character. 
In  them,  however,  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  appears  earlier  than 
in  the  genuine  ones.  In  the  latter  it  occurs  first  as  a  title  of 
Edward  the  Elder ;  in  the  former  it  is  also  used  as  a  title  of  his 
father,  Alfred  the  Great  In  a  charter  of  this  monarch  (ii,  118), 
be  speaks  of  himself,  or  perhaps  in  this  case  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  he  is  spoken  of  as  '*rex  Anglorum  et  Saxonum,"  and  it 
is  with  this  title  that  he  subscribes  the  document  In  the  body 
of  the  charter  also  occurs  the  phrase  "  populi  Anglorum  sive 
Saxonum,"  «/«c  of  course  meaning  in  this  place  "and,"  as  fre- 
quently it  does  in  Low  Latin.     In  a  doubtful  charter  of  the 
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same  monarch  belonging  to  the  year  891  (ii,  128),  he  is 
described  as  "  Angloram  Saxonum  rex,"  and  his  son  Edward 
has  the  same  title  in  a  similar  charter,  though  without  date  (ii, 
142).  But  outside  of  these  instances  the  two  words  are  invari- 
ably joined  together  so  as  to  form  one ;  the  usual  term  being 
"  Angul-Saxonum  rex."  Nowhere  in  the  Oodex  IMpkymaMcus^ 
it  is  to  be  added,  is  the  name  Anglo-Saxon  applied  to  the 
language,  though  the  country  is  twice  called  Angulsaxonia, 
once  in  a  genuine  charter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  again  in  a 
doubtful  one  of  -^thelred  II. 

But  with  these  fifty  instances  of  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon 
before  him,  aa  used  by  our  ancestors,  with  what  propriety  can 
Mr.  Freeman  speak  approvingly  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave^s  asser- 
tion that  the  term  is  **  unhistorical  and  conventional  ?"  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  manner  with  which  certain  scholars  express 
themselves  in  regard  to  this  name,  a  sort  of  petulance,  as  if  the 
use  of  it  by  others  was  to  them  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  griev-  * 
ance.  Mr.  Cockayne  in  his  preface  to  the  **  Leechdoms,  Wort- 
cunning  and  Star-craft  of  Early  England"  (London,  1864-1866), 
spoke  of  the  ** oldest  written  English"  as  being  "abusively 
called  Anglo-Saxon;"  though  he,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  fre- 
quently applies  to  it  the  term  Saxon.  Mr.  Sweet,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Edition  of  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Oregory's  Pastoral 
Care^  states  in  a  note  that  he  uses  *  Old  English,'  throughout 
the  work,  "  to  denote  the  unmixed  inflectional  stage  of  the 
English  language,  commonly  known  by  the  barbarous  and 
unmeaning  title  of  *  Anglo-Saxon.' "  Some  of  the  editors  of 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  often  make  use  of  the  phrase 
"so-called  Anglo-Saxon" — a  phrase  which  is  itself  the  jus- 
tification of  the  name,  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  it 
to  denote  precisely  what  period  of  the  language  is  meant.  But 
the  climax  of  impatience  and  impertinence  is  reached  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  term  is  the  one  found  "  in 
the  technical  language  of  unscientific  philologers."  These 
reprehensible  individuals,  from  whom  that  author  gets  either 
directly  or  indirectly  whatever  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
philology  at  all,  speak  both  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Semi-Saxon — 
the  last  term  being,  according  to  him,  the  most  absurd  to  be 
found  in  the  nomenclature  of  any  human  study.  And  he  goes 
on  to  add  the  element  of  fatuity  to  that  of  impertinence  by 
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sajiog  that  it  is  raaaifest  that  with  such  a  nomenclature  as 
this,  the  true  history  of  the  English  language  and  its  relation 
to  other  Teutonic  languages  never  can  be  understood.  As  if 
we  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Free- 
man^s  note  to  know  accurately  the  history  of  our  own  tongue 
or  to  understand  its  position  in  the  Germanic  family ;  or  as  if 
calling  it  English  through  all  its  stages  was  of  itself  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  its  character  or  on  whatever  was  obscure  and 
anoertain  in  its  development 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  "  unscientific  philologers," 
Professor  March,  took  the  pains  to  defend  the  use  of  the  con- 
troverted name  against  these  attacks.  Accepting  Mr.  Freeman's 
statements  of  fisujt  as  correct  and  exhaustive,  he  showed  that 
even  then  there  was  ample  authority  for  the  use  of  the  term, 
if  we  needed  any  authority  at  all ;  and  pointed  out  clearly  and 
conclusively,  how  wide  was  the  diflference  and  how  complete 
the  separation  between  the  language  of  King  Alfred's  time  and 
that  of  to-day.  This  article  caused  Mr.  Sweet  certainly  to 
modify  his  views,  at  least  the  expression  of  them,  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  "  History  of  English  Sounds"  (London,  1874), 
he  appended  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Periods  of  English.  As 
his  arguments  are  in  some  respects  more  ingenious  than  ingenu- 
OQS,  and  as  they  will  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  principles  which  must  underlie  the  subject 
of  terminolc^y,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  his  exact  words. 

"One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  of  English  philology 
is  that  of  the  designation  of  its  various  stages.  I  have  through- 
out this  paper  adopted  the  threefold  division  of  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modem ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
in  its  justification. 

"The  first  question  is,  shall  we  retain  the  name  "Anglo- 
Saxon  "  for  the  earliest  period  of  our  language,  or  discard  it 
entirely  ?  The  great  majority  of  English  scholars  are  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  word.  They  argue  that  it  is  a  barbarous  half 
Latin  compound,  which,  although  justifiable  as  applied  to  a 
political  confederation  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  is  entirely  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  the  language  spoken  by  these  tribes, 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  the  English  language  before  the 
Conquest  was  an  actual  mixture  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon 
dialects.    The  reverse  was  of  course  the  case»  and  we  conae- 
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quently  have  to  distinguish  between  the  Anglian  dialect  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Saxon  dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The  most 
serious  objection,  however,  to  the  word  Anglo-Saxon  is  that  it 
conceals  the  unbroken  development  of  our  language,  and 
thrusts  the  oldest  period  of  our  language  outside  the  pale  of 
our  sympathies.  Hence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  slowness  with 
which  the  study  of  our  language  makes  its  way  among  the 
great  mass  of  educated  people  in  England — if  people  can  be 
called  educated  who  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own 
language. 

**  These  arguments  have  lately  been  vigorously  attacked  by  a 
leading  English  philologist — Professor  March.  In  his  able 
essay  he  brings  out  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  extreme 
periods  very  forcibly,  and  has  so  far  done  good  service.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  periods.  Thus,  in  phonology,  he  says  that 
Anglo-Saxon  had  sounds  now  lost  in  English,  such  as  French 
u,  German  cA,  and  initial  wl^  wr^  and  that  I  and  u  have  become 
diphthongs.  Now  any  one  who  has  read  this  paper  with  any 
attention  will  see  that  this  part  of  the  argument  is  worth  very 
little,  for  all  these  sounds  were  preserved  unchanged  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  Modem 
period. 

"  The  well  known  statement  that  Johnson's  Dictionary  con- 
tains 29,000  Romance  words  out  of  43,500  is  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  these  29.000  are  words  which  are 
never  used  in  ordinary  speech  or  writing,  very  many  of  them 
are  quite  unknown  to  the  majority  of  educated  people,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  never  existed  in  the  language  at  alL  When  we 
speak  of  the  proportion  of  Romance  elements  in  English,  we 
mean  the  English  of  every-day  life,  not  of  dictionaries  and 
technical  works,  and  of  the  two  extremes  the  estimate  of 
Turner  is  certainly  fairer  than  that  of  Thommerel.     *    *     * 

"  While  differing  from  Professor  March  on  these  points,  I  fully 
agree  with  him  in  protesting  against  the  loose  way  in  which 
*  Old  English '  is  made  to  designate  any  period  from  Alfred  to 
Chaucer.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  inflectional  stage  of  our 
language  must  have  a  distinctive  name,  and  therefore  that  Old 
English  must  be  reserved  for  it  alone.  The  difficulty  is  with 
the  later  stages." 
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To  ua,  at  this  distance,  Mr.  Sweet  seems  the  one  man  in 
England  from  whom  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  has  most  to  hope 
for;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  rather  discouraging  to  find,  even  in 
this  work,  again  popping  in  upon  us  that  inevitable  English- 
man, who  seems  from  all  accounts  to  be  the  stupidest  product 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  upward  development  of  the  race, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  language  is  to  be 
lost  or  whose  sympathy  with  its  study  to  be  chilled  by  calling 
it8  earliest  period  Anglo-Saxon.  If  no  stronger  ai^ument  for 
change  can  be  brought  forward  than  the  grievances  of  this 
imaginary  individual,  &r  better  that  the  discussion  had  never 
been  opened  at  alL  Most  certainly  the  assertion  that  the  major- 
ity of  scholars  are  opposed  to  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  mistake, 
at  least  if  spoken  of  any  other  country  than  England ;  we  doubt 
if  it  would  be  found  correct  of  that  With  us  its  use  is  univer- 
sal and  in  Germany,  which  has  done  more  for  the  study  of  our 
tongue  than  America  and  England  combined,  and  which 
Dombers  among  its  philologers  some  men  whom  even  Mr. 
Freeman  might  venture  to  call  scientific,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  made  English  a  speciality,  who  does  not  employ  this  term, 
save  Zupitza.  Wiilcker,  indeed,  the  only  other  scholar  of  repute, 
there,  who  has  even  noticed  the  controversy,  takes  particular 
occasion  to  express  his  preference  for  the  nama  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  the  very  admission  he  makes  in  the  last  paragraph 
quoted,  Mr.  Sweet  gives  up  the  main  point  in  dispute.  The 
question  of  terminology  is  a  question  of  detail,  which  can  be 
settled  at  last,  if  ever  settled  at  all,  only  by  common  consent 
Outside  of  the  reasons  that  led  originally  to  the  choice  of  the 
name  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  still  one  of  great  importance. 
Every  one  who  uses  it  has  himself  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
period  meant  by  it,  and  is  in  no  fear  that  it  will  be  misunder- 
stood by  others.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  confounded 
with  any  other  stage  in  the  history  of  the  language.  It  gives 
precision,  the  all  important  thing  in  nomenclature;  and  its 
usefulness  in  this  respect  can  be  constantly  seen  by  the  very 
practice  of  its  opponents,  who,  whenever  they  wish  to  mark 
clearly  the  inflectional  stage  of  the  tongue,  speak  of  it  as  the 
^* so-called  Anglo-Saxon.''  No  such  definiteness  can  ever  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  term  Old  English ;  for  the  language 
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of  Chaucer  is  to  as  in  one  sense  Old  English,  just  as  the 
language  of  Cadmon  is  in  another.  Such  a  name,  as  applied  to 
the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  not  only  purely 
arbitrary,  which  is  no  objection  to  it  at  all,  but  it  must  be  always 
constantly  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  from  the  wide  sense  in 
which  a  common  word  like  "  old  "  cannot  fail  to  be  frequently 
used.  Surely,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  employ  a  nomenclature 
which  is  certain  to  confound  for  the  majority  things  essentially 
distinct,  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  some  hypothetical  beings 
who  may  be  led  into  the  belief  by  the  present  terminology  that 
the  laiiguage  they  speak  to-day  has  no  relations  whatever  with 
the  language  spoken  by  their  forefathers. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  term 
Anglo-Saxon  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  any  other 
except  on  the  score  of  precision  and  prescription.  But  the  term 
which  displaces  it,  if  it  is  to  be  displaced,  must  at  least  be  equally 
definite  ;  and  definite  is  an  epithet  which  can  never  be  applied 
to  "  Old  English."  Precisely  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
names  given  to  any  of  the  later  periods.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  any  one  of  them.  It  is  convenience  and  accuracy 
that  are  to  be  consulted,  not  any  eternal  immutable  principles 
existing  in  the  nature  of  things.  What  our  forefathers  called 
their  language  at  any  particular  time  is  in  the  question  of  ter- 
minology by  no  means  so  important  a  matter  for  us,  as  that  we 
get  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  what  the  language  they  spoke  really 
was.  To  substitute  the  former  for  the  latter  is  merely  to  substi- 
tute a  knowledge  of  the  sign  for  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  signifi- 
ed. At  present  a  wide  diversity  ex]sts,in  both  the  dates  and  names 
given  to  the  various  periods  of  English.  Hardly  any  two  auth- 
ors agree  in  either.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they  be  expected  to  agree. 
The  work  which  is  essential  to  any  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  points  in  dispute  has  not  only  not  been  completed ;  it 
has  hardly  even  been  more  than  begun.  Not  all  Early  English 
literature  has  been  printed;  but  little  of  that  which  has  been  print- 
ed has  been  subjected  to  anything  but  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion, and  the  most  superficial  analysis.  And  even  when  the 
task  of  separating  the  local  from  the  general  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  there  are  certain  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject which  will  always  prevent  names  and  dates  from  having 
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aDjthing  but  an  approximate  valua  For  the  development  of 
a  language,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  always  of  a  noiseless 
character.  Unseen  influences  are  ever  operating  upon  it,  un- 
heeded agencies  are  ever  moulding  it  into  new  and  strange  forms. 
While  the  alteration  is  going  on  it  is  little  noticed,  if  noticed  at 
all  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  compare  what  is  with  what 
has  heen,  that  we  begin  to  realize  how  mighty  are  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought,  how  wide  the  gap  has  grown  that 
divides  the  present  from  the  past  Dates  in  the  history  of 
a  language,  which  are  convenient  for  reference,  can  never  be 
worth  much  for  exact  accuracy  of  statement.  Men  do  not 
speak  one  form  of  language  one  year,  and  another  form  the 
following  year.  No  matter  into  what  periods  English  may  be 
divided,  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  one  will  survive  for 
a  while  in  the  one  which  succeeds,  though  in  no  proper  sense  of 
the  word  being  a  characteristic  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  three 
plurals  in  -n,  in  -«,  and  in  -th  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb, 
which  formed  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  period  which  Mr. 
Sweet  calls  Middle  English,  lasted  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  Modem  English  period.  Still  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  say  that  they  belong  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  make  the  same 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sounds,  which  Mr. 
Sweet  declares  were  preserved  unchanged  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  so  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  any  one  will  see  that  this 
part  of  his  argument  is  worth  very  little.  Surely  because  his 
was  retained  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  sole 
genitive  of  itj  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  say  that  the  use  of  its 
instead  of  his,  as  this  genitive,  is  not  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Modem  and  Early  English. 

Another  difficulty  inherent  in  this  subject  from  its  very 
nature  is  the  fact  that  the  English  of  Mr.  Sweet's  Middle 
period  advanced  far  more  rapidly  toward  its  modem  form  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  What  might  be 
true  of  one  section  of  England  would  not  be  tme  of  another, 
lo  particular,  in  the  North  the  movement  was  rapid.  Inflections 
began  to  be  dropped  early,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Modem  English  there  made  their  first  appearanca  On  the  other 
hand,  the  South  was  conservative.   It  clung  to  the  old  forms,  and 
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gave  up  the  inflections  with  comparative  reluctance.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly evident  that  what  might  be  perfectly  true  of  a  period 
of  the  language  as  spoken  in  one  part  of  the  country  might  be 
absolutely  false  of  the  language  as  spoken  in  another  part,  at 
the  same  point  of  time  This  shows  at  once  the  difficulty 
that  will  always  exist  of  making  general  statements  which  shall 
be  perfectly  accurate ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, of  making  any  statements  that  can  be  deemed  thoroughly 
trustworthy. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  proportion  of  the  Romance  element 
in  English,  Mr.  Sweet  seems  to  us  still  more  out  of  the  way ; 
and  as  this  is  a  topic  upon  which  much  nonsense  is  constantly 
vented,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  subject  a  little  notice.  It 
must  first  be  premised  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  in  the  passage  here  referred  to.  *'  When 
we  speak,"  says  Mr.  Sweet,  "of  the  proportion  of  Romance  ele- 
ments in  English,  we  mean  the  English  of  every  day  life,  not 
of  dictionaries  and  technical  works."  The  question  naturally 
arises,  To  which  class  does  our  literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  literature,  properly  belong?  Is,  for  instance,  the  Eng- 
lish of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  English  of  dictionaries  and 
technical  works,  or  the  English  of  every  day  life?  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  former;  it  would  be  a  most  happy 
tribute  to  every  day  life  if  it  could  be  truly  ascribed  to  the 
latter.  In  fact,  while  the  phrase  "  the  language  of  every  day 
life  "  is  a  correct  enough  one  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
conveys  in  a  general  way  a  sufficiently  clear  idea,  it  is  wholly 
out  of  place  as  the  basis  of  any  scientific  argument,  from  the 
utter  lack  of  any  definiteness  and  precision  attending  it  When 
we  set  out  to  express  the  simplest  wants  and  necessities  of  our 
being,  the  language  of  every  day  life  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  for  every  rank  and  condition.  But  when  once 
we  have  ascended  from  these  topics,  it  immediately  begins  to 
diverge.  The  language  of  every  day  life  of  an  educated  man 
is  altogether  difTerent  from  that  of  an  ignorant  man  ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  scholar  has  no  business  on  that  ground  to  attribute 
any  superiority  to  the  latter,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  being  an  ex- 
ample of  "  unconscious,  unsophisticated  development"  With 
us,  necessarily,  the  more  a  man  knows,  the  wider  the  circle  of 
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his  intellectual  sympathies,  the  more  he  addresses  the  uuder- 
staDdiDg  and  not  the  feelings,  the  more  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  use  the  Romance  element  of  our  tongue.  But,  necessarily, 
there  can  be  nothing  but  indefiniteness  in  any  discussion  upon 
the  language  of  every  day  life,  not  only  because  it  differs 
widely  in  tbe  mouths  of  different  persons,  but  because  there  is 
no  one  who  can  call  completely  to  mind,  or  make  a  complete 
list  of,  tbe  stock  of  words  which  now  constitute,  or  may  have 
constituted,  his  vocabulary.  It  is  only  in  a  general  way  even 
that  he  can  say  that  he  uses  the  Saxon  element  in  preference 
totbeBomance.  It  is  of  the  written  language  alone  that  we  can 
speak  with  certainty,  for  there  alone  are  to  be  found  the  pre- 
cise &ct3  from  which  precise  inferences  can  be  drawn ;  and  of 
course,  when  we  begin  to  compare  the  proportion  of  Romance 
and  of  Saxon  elements  in  our  tongue,  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  take  that  portion  of  its  literature  which  exhibits  the  fullness, 
scope,  and  power  of  the  language  in  the  highest  degree.  These 
ebaracteristics  are  necessarily  found  best  in  the  writings  of  its 
greatest  authors.    No  other  test  can  justly  be  applied. 

Fortunately  this  work  has  been  done  for  us  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  a  scholar  in  whom  we  can  have  confidence.  Mr.  Marsh, 
in  his  '^Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  has  given  us  the 
result  of  his  investigations  of  the  proportion  of  the  elements 
existing  in  our  tongue,  as  exhibited  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
total  vocabulary  has  been  collected.  Necestorily  there  are  two 
methods  of  computation.  The  first  is  to  make  a  comparison  of 
the  entire  stock  of  words  used  in  any  one  work,  or  by  any  one 
author;  the  second,  of  the  proportion  habitually  employed  in 
it  or  by  him.  In  the  latter  case  the  Saxon  element  must 
always  largely  predominate,  from  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
numerous  particles,  pronouns,  auxiliaries,  and  common  words, 
which  are  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  total  number  of  words  found,  the  two  elements  are  at  once 
seen  to  be  nearly  equally  represented.  "In  the  vocabulary  of 
the  English  Bible,"  says  Mr.  Marsh,  **  sixty  per  cent,  are  native ; 
in  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
while  of  the  stock  of  words  employed  in  the  poetical  works  of 
Milton,  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent  are  Anglo-Saxon."  And 
in  a  note  he  points  out  that  conclusions  based  on  data  so  in- 
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significant  in  amount  as  those  given  by  Turner  are  entitled  to 
no  confidence  whatever.  Picked  passages  are  selected  from  an 
author  as  representative  of  his  language,  and  not  entire 
works  varying  in  subject  and  purpose.  Yet  it  is  only  by  this 
latter  method  that  any  test  can  &irly  be  made.  And  this  con- 
sideration forces  us  to  say  that  a  note  of  Mr.  Sweet  to  the 
paragraph  under  discussion  is  neither  ingenious  nor  ingenuous. 
**  By  one-side  arguments  like  these,"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
language  of  dictionaries  and  technical  works,  ^Mt  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  Modem  G-erman  is  quite  as  mixed  as  English  ;" 
and  to  make  good  his  statement  he  quotes  a  very  short  passage 
from  an  author  whose  name  is  not  given,  who,  if  not  writing  a 
technical  treatise,  is  at  least  writing  here  on  a  technical  subject. 
In  this  he  points  out  a  lai^ge  number  of  Bomance  word&  Of 
course  this  is  the  merest  travesty  of  an  argument,  as  no  proper 
comparison  can  ever  be  made,  save  between  the  two  litera- 
tures, using  literature  in  its  strict  sense.  A  man  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
high  attainments  and  ability  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  in  re- 
gard to  vocabulary.  English  and  German  can  never  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing.  In  the  close  intercourse  now  existing  between 
nations,  languages  will  borrow  more  or  less  from  one  another, 
will  borrow,  to  a  large  extent  even,  terms  that  are  not  needed. 
But  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  these  two  tongues, 
while  it  is  a  simple  one,  is  also  a  fundamental  ona  A  German 
author  may  make  use  of  Bomance  words :  an  English  author 
must. 

Necessarily,  a  writer  can  with  us  become  conspicuous  by 
the  employment  of  a  specially  Latinized  diction,  as  he  can  of  a 
Saxon ;  and  of  the  two  the  latter  is  not  only  at  this  period 
preferred,  but,  it  seems  to  us,  should  on  principle  be  always 
preferred,  where  the  subject  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it  without 
the  loss  of  clearness.  But  in  the  use  of  neither  element  can  we 
get  along  without  words  belonging  to  the  other,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  beyond  a  certain  legitimate  point,  serves 
simply  to  sacrifice  both  perspicuity  and  sense  and  to  cripple 
expression.  It  has  been  and  still  is  a  favorite  amusement 
of  some  persons  to  heap  together  a  mass  of  Latin  deriva- 
tives, generally  very  uncommon  and  often  unheard-of  ones, 
stuff  them  into  the  same  sentence,   and  present  that  as    a 
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&ir  sample  of  a  Latinized  diction.  The  practice  began  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since. 
One  illustration  will  suffice.  Cockeram  appended  to  one  of  the 
editions  of  bis  dictionary  (1689)  a  second  part  consisting  of  a 
list  of  common  words,  explained,  as  he  says,  by  a  more  "refined 
and  el^ant  speech ;"  by^  the  use  of  which  a  person  not  sat- 
isfied with  saying  to  his  friend,  **  If  you^l  allow  me,  I'll  wake 
yoQ  early,  and  then  we'll  take  a  walk  together,"  might  refine 
his  speech  as  follows :  *^  If  you'll  approbate,  I  will  matituti- 
Daily  expergify  you,  and  then  we  will  obambulate  together." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  such  sentence  as  this,  or 
any  resembling  this  in  character,  was  ever  seriously  spoken  by 
one  human  being  to  another ;  and  yet  men  of  straw  of  this 
kind  are  constantly  set  up  to  be  knocked  over,  by  unfledged 
purists  who  fancy  that  in  so  doing  they  are  making  themselves 
the  champions  of  English  undefiled.  The  latest  serious  perform- 
ance in  this  line  that  we  have  met  with  is  by  Mr.  Kington 
OHphant,  who  in  his  work  entitled  '*  Standard  English,'*  furn- 
ishes  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  practice;  in  his  case  not 
only  a  harmless  amusement,  but  also  a  suitable  achievement, 
coinciding  as  it  does  closely  with  numerous  absurd  opinions  of 
his  own  of  all  kinds  advanced  in  his  book.  Certainly  the  be- 
lief that  the  Romance  element  of  our  tongue  is  not  as  much 
English  as  the  Saxon  element,  can  safely  be  left  to  scientific 
pbilologers  like  himself  and  Mr.  Freeman. 
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7%«  Eoeleaiastieal  History  of  jEu$ebiu$.     Edited  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.     New  York :  Harper  and  Brotbera     1874 

This  book  is  the  first  Greek  author,  we  b^eve,  in  the  series 
of  *'  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  writers,"  edited  for  school  and 
college  use.  It  contains  the  first  book  and  selections  from  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  Eusebitu^  EocksuuHoal  Hiatory^ 
with  intermittent  notes,  and  a  geographical  and  historical  index. 
This  index  is  taken  bodily  from  Dindorf's  edition,  without  omit- 
ting the  parts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selected  pas- 
sages of  text,  and  the  assertion  at  the  head  of  it,  "  FecU  QuLiel- 
mu8  Bindorfius"  hardly  agrees  with  his  own  statement  that  he 
has  taken  Schwegler's  index,  ^^paticia  mulatis.^^  The  uneven- 
ness  of  the  notes— on  three-fifths  of  the  text  there  are  only  tiine 
pages  of  notes,  and  part  of  that  is  mere  titles  of  chapters — ^is  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  as  due  to  a  desire  ^'  to  please  both  those 
who  like  to  have  their  classes  use  the  nude  text,  and  those  who 
like  many  explanations  and  grammatical  references."  There  is 
a  third  class,  including  most  teachers,  we  should  hope,  of  those 
who  like  judicious  notes  in  plenty,  which  may  help  and  stimu- 
late the  student  to  thorough  preparation  of  a  lesson  by  himself) 
whose  wishes  this  book  fails  to  meet  In  both  selections  and 
comments  there  is  an  evident  lack  of  critical  scholarship.  It  will 
seem  sufiicient  proof  of  this  that  the  selections  include  the  letter 
of  King  Abgarus  to  the  Saviour,  without  a  hint  in  the  notes  as 
to  its  genuineness ;  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  with  a  note  calling 
attention  to  coincidence  of  phrase  with  his  language  in  John's 
gospel,  but  whether  to  suggest  genuineness  or  forgery  is  not  in- 
dicated. In  general,  too,  there  is  nothing  in  the  notes  to  inform 
the  student  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage shown  in  Eusebius— so  far  as  they  indicate  he  might  be 
reading  the  Greek  of  Herodotus  or  Demosthenes  or  Arrian. 

Leaving  now  this  particular  book,  we  propose  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  an  opinion  about  the  plan  of  the  series 
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to  which  it  belongs.  The  brief  notice  prefixed  to  the  series  ex- 
plains and  defends  this  plan«  It  opens  with  a  statement  that 
conveys  a  felse  impression — **  For  many  centuries,  down  to  what 
iscaJled  the  Pagan  renaissance"  (we  doubt  whether  that  adjective 
is  usually  prefixed),  '^  they  (the  writings  of  the  early  Christians) 
were  the  common  linguistic  study  of  educated  Christians. "  Now 
that  statement  conveys  a  false  impression  in  two  respects ;  first, 
that  there  was  during  all  that  time  a  choice  made  between  two 
things  equally  ready  at  hand  for  use,  and  second,  that  the  Chris- 
tian fiathers  were  during  that  time  studied  in  schools  and  colleges 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  now.  As  to  the  first,  we  had 
snpptised  it  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Greek  and,  in  less 
d^ree,  the  Latin  classics  were  for  many  centuries  virtually  lost 
from  existence,  gone  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  so  that  they 
were  not  within  reach  for  use,  if  wanted,  and  so  it  seems  uncan- 
did  to  imply  that  they  were  contir)ually  and  deliberately  passed 
over  and  the  Fathers  preferred  to  them.  As  to  the  second,  is  it 
not  a  fiimiliar  reproach  of  the  dark  ages  and  a  chief  cause  of  their 
darkness,  that  even  the  Fathers  were  not  used  in  schools  and 
collies  as  a  means  of  teaching  language  7  Must  we  recall  to  the 
writer  the  words  Trivium  and  Quadnvium,  whose  meaning 
Webster's  Dictionary  explains,  and  remind  him  that  neither  his- 
tory nor  philology  nor  the  Fathers  are  included  in  those  courses 
of  study  ?  Gibbon  tells  us  that  before  the  '^  Pagan  Renaissance'' 
Greek  "  was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the  west,"  and  Hal- 
lam  {Literature  of  Europe),  and  Woolsey  {New  Unglander,  Oct, 
lSMt)y  repeat  nearly  the  same  statement  with  greater  fulness  of 
detail  How  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  Fathers  '*  were  the 
common  linguistic  study  of  educated  Christians,"  when  there  was 
before  *'  the  revival  of  learning"  no  linguistic  study  in  the  mod- 
em sense,  and  no  considerable  number  of  ^'educated  Christians?" 
"  Classical  Philology,"  we  are  next  told,  "  took  its  ideal  of  beauty 
from  Pagan  Greece  and  has  filled  our  schools"  with  heathen  au- 
thors, but  not,  as  we  have  seen,  by  dri  ving  out  the  Fathers.  '*  The 
Modem  Science  of  Language  has  again  changed  the  point  of 
view.  It  gives  the  first  place  to  truth ;  it  seeks  to  know  man, 
his  thoughts,  his  growth ;  *  *  *  it  values  books  according 
to  their  historical  significance.  The  writings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians embody  the  history  of  the  most  important  events  known  to 
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men,  in  language  not  unworthy  of  the  events ;  and  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  vehicles  of  Christian  thought  should  be  the 
most  fruitful  study  known  to  Philology,  and  have  its  place  of 
honor  in  the  university  coarse."  These  remarks,  true  enough 
in  themselves,  with  aqualiQcation  as  to  the  value  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  and  the  eminent  excellence  of  their  style,  are 
but  a  specious  plea  in  this  connection.  For  they  oonfoae  to- 
gether general  study,  that  is,  the  study  of  independent  mature 
scholars,  and  the  study  carried  on  in  schools  and  colleges.  This 
latter  is  for  a  special  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  the  patristic 
Latin  and  Greek  are  very  unsuitable  Let  us  now  justify  that 
opinion  by  stating  our  own  views. 

What  is  the  object  in  view  in  studying  a  foreign  literature? 
It  may  be  any  one  of  the  several  objects  for 'which  a  man  may 
study  his  own,  or  an  entirely  distinct  one, — that  of  learning  what 
thoughts  men  of  different  stock  and  training  and  surroundings 
from  his  own  have  so  expressed  that  their  countrymen  value 
them,  of  learning  in  that  way  to  some  extent  another  people's 
life  and  history,  and  so  of  widening  his  own  mental  horizon.  To 
this  end  also  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  even  without  mas- 
tery of  the  literature  as  a  whole,  contributes  in  its  measure.  The 
difierences  of  inflections,  of  constructions,  of  meanings  of  appar- 
ently identical  words  (naturally  one  thinks  in  writing  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  which  are  all  more  or  less  kindred),  of  forms 
of  sentences,  ol'  idioms,  are  such  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage almost  compels  comparison  with  one's  own,  and  so  edu- 
cates the  mind  and  improves  the  power  of  expression.  Now  this 
process  of  comparison  would  be  impossible  if  any  two  languages 
were  exactly  alike,  if  that  supposition  may  be  allowed.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  linguistic  products  of  two  nations, 
which  in  part  makes  the  study  of  the  language  or  literature  of 
the  one  by  the  other,  a  profitable  study.  And  so  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  greater  the  difference,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
greater  the  beriefit.  As  change  of  climate  generally  improves 
health,  or  as  the  education  gained  by  travel  is  in  proportion, 
coBteris  paribus^  to  the  extent  of  the  travelling,  so  it  is  with  the 
change  of  mental  atmosphere,  the  range  of  mental  journey,  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

There  is  yet  one  other  possible  object  in  studying  a  foreign 
language — one  which  is  connected  especially  with  schools  and 
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collies — that  of  general  discipline  of  the  mind  as  a  preparation 
for  sabsequent  work  and  life.  For  the  young,  as  an  instrument 
of  this  discipline,  we  hold  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
is  eminently  useful  in  the  way  that  has  just  been  pointed  out 
For  them  especially  we  should  insist  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
language  jind  literature  studied  should  be  decidedly  different 
and  even  remote  from  their  own. 

The  classical  literatures  of  Greece  and  Borne  seem  to  meet 
this  condition  as  no  others  do.  They  are  far  enough  and  not 
too  far  removed  from  us.  When  an  Englishman  reads  a  mod- 
em German  or  French  book,  he  finds  there  the  same  views  of 
the  shape  of  the  world  and  the  operations  of  nature,  the  same 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  the  same  background  of  modem  his- 
tory, the  same  logic,  the  same  general  conceptions  of  law  and 
government  and  society,  as  in  an  English  book  and  in  his  own 
mind.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  on  some  of  these  points, 
which  are  full  of  interesting  suggestions,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively slight  differences.  When  he  reads  Homer  or  -fischylus, 
or  even  Thucydides  or  Demosthenes,  he  finds  a  very  different 
mental  furniture.  The  world  is  flat,  the  rivers  are  gods,  the  deities 
are  local,  the  state  is  a  city,  science  is  in  its  infancy,  the  iamily  is  a 
religious  bond,  the  cardinal  points  of  history  are  all  different 
These  variations  naturally  exercise  his  imagination  and  his  dis- 
crimination. It  is  the  same  human  nature  that  he  finds  in  all 
ages,  but  working  under  different  conditions  from  those  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  can  hardly  help  learning  something  from  the 
combination  of  things  new  to  him  with  things  old.  He  can 
tace  the  growth  of  the  modem  out  of  the  ancient,  he  can  over- 
look, so  far  as  he  has  the  ability,  the  course  of  human  history 
in  its  most  interesting  part,  he  can  distinguish  between  the  per- 
manent and  the  transient  He  does  not  need  to  go  farther  from 
the  modem  standpoint,  to  the  literature  of  India  or  China,  for 
instance,  because  this  is  far  enough,  and  he  does  better  to  take 
this  than  any  other  equally  remote  literature,  as  that  of  the 
Norse  languages,  because  there  is  here  not  only  fuller  and  more 
?aried  material,  but  also  a  beauty  which  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
This  we  claim  is  the  best  intellectual  food.  This  brings  the  mind 
of  the  student  under  the  influence  of  the  best  writers  the  world 
lias  produced,  the  models  of  subsequent  literatures. 

When  in  this  point  of  view  we  look  at  the  writings  of  the 
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Christian  Fathers,  we  find  something  very  different  Christianity 
has  come  into  the  world,  and  these  writers  are  all  concerned  with 
it  more  than  with  anything  else.  This  one  fact  brings  them  into 
the  same  sphere  with  modern  writers,  no  one  of  whom  can  ignore 
Christianity,  and  destroys  that  element  of  diverseness,  that  en- 
tirely different  polarity,  which  is  one  great  advantage  ^f  the  clas- 
sics  as  a  historical  study.  Instead  of  philosophy  we  have  in  the 
Fathers  theology,  the  history  is  church  history,  the  oratory  is 
preaching,  the  very  poetry  is  hymns  and  such  a  tragedy  as 
XpKXTo^  nat^xoov.  We  admit  that  they  are  eloquent  sermons, 
acute  and  profound  theology,  invaluable  history,  but  the  Chris- 
tian, and  in  so  far  the  modern  element  is  in  them  all.  There- 
fore they  cannot  give  to  the  student  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  under  widely  different  circumstances,  the  starting  point 
for  extended  study  of  history,  the  understanding  of  our  modern 
world  by  contrast,  which  the  ancient  classics  give  and  which  is 
the  best  foundation  for  culture.  In  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
style,  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to  which  set  of  writings  fur- 
nishes the  better  discipline. 

In  another  respect,  involved  to  some  extent  in  what  has  been 
said,  we  hold  the  ancient  classics  to  be  preferable  as  material  for 
college  study  to  the  Christian  Fathera  The  former  are  a  genuine 
spontaneous  literature,  the  latter  comparatively  an  artificial  one 
The  former  reflects  faithfully  the  life  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  grew  up.  It  was  written  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge 
(whatever  the  poets  claimed)  not  accessible  to  all  men,  who 
adapted  themselves  to  the  wants  of  their  time,  and  strove,  many 
of  them,  to  give  the  best  direction  they  could  to  its  wishes  and 
tendencies.  It  was  written,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  without  mo- 
tive of  official  duty  or  pecuniary  interest  There  was  a  demand 
in  the  minds  of  men  for  such  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry, 
for  instance,  a  demand  which  had  created  the  occasions  for  their 
public  delivery.  All  the  popular  beliefs,  the  vague,  groping, 
guessing  theories  of  the  universe,  the  every  day  morality  drawn 
from  experience,  the  humors  and  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the 
life  of  that  far  off"  time,  are  represented  in  this  life-breathing  lit- 
erature. With  all  their  exquisite  finish,  these  writings  seem  not 
so  much  deliberate  works  as  natural  growths,  even  as  the  litera- 
ture itself  (we  have  that  of  Greece  in  mind  now)  grew  up  through 
successive  natural  stages.    On  the  other  hand  the  writings  of  the 
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Fathers,  considered  as  a  literature,  seem  like  exotics  or  an  arti- 
ficial product  They  bear  a*  relation  to  the  classics  like  that  of 
Vii^il  to  Homer,  or  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Pope^s  time  to  Cow- 
per  and  Wordsworth.  They  are  writings  of  men  laboring  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  people  about  them  into  the  knowledge 
and  practise  of  a  supernatural  religion.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and 
the  writings  it  produced  are  of  inestimable  value,  but  their  value 
is  not  mainly  in  the  direction  of  literature.  We  do  not  to  day 
look  to  our  theological  schools  or  missionary  societies  to  supply 
oar  literary  wants.  Undoubtedly  their  work  is  a  grander  and 
more  lasting  one,  but  there  is  something  still  to  be  said  for  those 
who  do  the  other  work.  In  ancient  times  religion  entered  into 
literature  as  into -politics  and  other  forms  of  life,  being  itself  of 
DO  higher  origin  than  they,  but  in  our  day  there  is  a  distlnciion, 
not  a  gulf,  between  them,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  destroy 
by  this  use  of  the  Fathers. 

In  thus  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Greek  and  Latin 
aathoi^s  as  text-books,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  to  them  all  lit- 
erary merit.  We  readily  admit  that  such  writings  as  Augus- 
tine's Confessions,  Chrysostom's  sermons,  TertuUian's  apologet- 
ics, are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  we  have  of  the  style  of  their 
day,  and  worthy  of  a  place  of  honor  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
We  claim,  however,  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  special  ad- 
vanced student  of  church  history,  in  a  wide  sense  of  that  term, 
to  the  theologian,  or  to  him  who  can  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  all  literature  in  its  varying  phases.  They  are  after  all  impor- 
tant rather  for  the  thoughts  they  contain  than  for  the  form  of 
expressions.  Eusebius,  with  his  traditions,  and  visions,  and 
wonderful  conversions,  can  only  be  valuable  when  critically 
studied,  as  he  could  not  be  by  a  schoolboy.  If  it  is  worth  while 
for  young  men  in  the  course  of  general  education  to  study  Greek 
at  all,  as  we  maintain  that  it  is  and  always  will  be,  they  ought 
to  have  the  best  Greek  and  the  best  literature  accessible  in  Greek, 
for  the  little  time  that  they  give  to  it  And  for  a  young  man  who 
expects  to  be  a  minister,  it  is  even  more  important  not  to  antici- 
pate in  any  such  way  as  this  his  professional  study,  but  to  read 
the  heathen  literature  with  his  conscience  sensitive  and  his  mind 
ancorrupte<l,  as  he  surely  may,  and  then  enter  upon  the  study 
of  theology  with  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  vrithout  Christianity. 

VOL.  XXXV.  8 
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Article  VL— WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE? 

All  Protestant  theology  has  its  source  in  the  Bible.  We 
Protestants  acknowledge  no  other  fountain  of  reh'gious  truth. 
We  have  no  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  except  as  learned  and  devout  interpreters  of  the 
Scripturea  We  accept  no  doctrines  but  those  professedly 
founded  on  holy  writ  Rationalism,  in  its  ordinary  meaning  of 
a  reliance  upon  human  reason  for  religious  truth,  we  repudiate 
as  the  worst  of  theological  evils.  When  any  new  interpreta- 
tion of  human  life,  or  any  new  answer  to  the  problems  of 
human  destiny  is  put  forth,  we  unanimously  cry, — 'to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,"  and  demand  first  of  all  a  goodly  array 
of  proof-texts  from  the  Bible. 

Since,  then,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  basis  of  all  our 
dearest  hopes  and  firmest  convictions  as  Protestant  Christians, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  clear  ideas  of  what 
they  really  are.  It  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  Protes- 
tants to  claim  that  the  Bible  alone  is  the  source  of  all  religious 
truth,  and  yet  be  contented  with  vague  and  unsettled  notions 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  authority,  or  confused  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  inspiration.  For,  treat  it  as  we  may,  questions 
are  continually  arising  about  it  to  which  we  must  give  an 
intelligent  answer,  or  else  the  skeptic  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
fanatic  on  the  other  will  remain  master  of  the  field,  and  our 
own  position  be  rendered  very  uncomfortable,  because  we 
shall  feel  it  to  be  logically  untenable.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Protestantism  cannot  be  left,  with  safety,  in  an 
unsettled  or  misty  condition.  In  this  day,  when  the  very 
foundations  of  all  things  are  called  in  question,  as  never 
before,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,"  or,  "  I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  an  inspired  book." 
For  the  question  is  instantly  retorted,  in  almost  every  circle  of 
thought,  "  in  what  sense  the  word  of  God  ?  " — '*  to  what 
extent  inspired  ?  " 

And  these  questions  must  not  and  cannot  be  answered  a 
priori.     That  is,  we  cannot  say  in  reply,  **the  Bible  is  exactly 
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such  a  book  as  man  needs,  according  to  our  understandiDg  of 
his  wants,"  or,  *^  the  Bible  is  thus  and  so  (giving  our  concep- 
tion of  it),  because  God  could  not  have  made  a  different  book.'' 
For  this  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  rationalism  as  well  as  a 
begging  of  the  question,  logically  considered.  The  only 
Intimate  method  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  to  study  the 
book  itself^  to  compare  it  with  other  books,  to  investigate  its 
influence  in  the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  used 
and  valued  by  the  wisest  in  all  ages.  To  perform  this  duty 
is  not  at  all  our  present  purpose.  Fortunately,  the  work  has 
already  been  ably  done  by  many  theologians  of  the  first  rank. 

All  that  we  design  doing  at  present  is  to  present  some  of  the 
results  of  their  labors  in  such  a  form  as  may  tend  to  give 
greater  clearness  to  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Practically,  there  are  two  classes  of 
views  on  this  subject  current  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  found  shading  off  into 
each  other,  are  nevertheless  radically  distinct  To  the  unlet- 
tered Christian  the  Bible  generally  seems  to  be  a  book  written 
bj  the  hand  of  God  himself,  complete  in  all  divine  perfections, 
containing  a  perfect  system  of  theology,  and  a  clearly  stated 
system  of  moral  law  on  its  sacred  pages,  and  furnishing  all  the 
knowledge,  upon  every  subject,  which  man  can  possibly  need 
here  below.  To  such  undiscriminating  minds  the  Bible  is  a 
literary  unit,  written  by  a  single  author,  put  forth  at  a  single 
time,  equally  divine  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  much  inspired  in 
the  vernacular  translation  as  in  the  original  text. 

This  unreilecting  view  of  Holy  Scripture  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  prevail  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  before  a  fixed 
and  accurate  theory  had  become  necessary,  or  while  the  atten- 
tion of  iheologians  was  as  yet  wholly  absorbed  with  the  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  lost  condition  of  human 
nature.  Such  was  in  fact  the  case,  and  we  may  even  trace  it 
still  further  back.  The  Jews,  before  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures were  written,  had  fallen  into  an  unreasoning  and  mechan* 
ical  doctrine  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings.  They  treated  the  holy  text  with  a  narrow-minded  liter- 
alism which  called  out  severe  rebuke  from  Christ  himself  They 
counted  its  words  and  letters  with  loving,  scrupulous  care,  lest 
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any  of  them  should  be  lost,  yet  they  missed  its  spirit  widely, 
often,  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  bottomless  quagmire 
of  £Einciful  interpretations,  arising  out  of  their  belief  that  eTcry 
letter  was  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  their  consequent 
determination  to  find  some  wondrous  meaning  in  every  word. 
These  facts,  which  could  be  easily  proved  by  quotations  if 
space  permitted,  show  that  the  JBebrew  sacred  writings  were 
regarded  with  an  unreflecting  veneration  for  the  very  letter,  not 
in  the  light  of  a  settled  and  consistent  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

Very  naturally,  too,  this  mode  of  thought  or  feeling  passed 
over  into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  early  disciples  of  the 
new  religion,  accepting  without  question  the  holy  books  of  the 
Jews,  found  no  occasion  for  accurately  defining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  inspiration,  but  simply  received  the  books,  as  a  whole, 
with  full  isAlh  in  their  completely  divine  origin.  And  when 
the  various  writings  of  the  New  Testament  came  to  be  col- 
lected together,  and  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  chui-ch  as  a 
single  book,  that  book  was  of  course  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light,  used  in  the  same  way,  and  regarded  with  the  same  vener- 
ation as  the  holy  writings  of  the  Jews,  which  now  became  the 
Old  Testament.  In  short,  all  the  writings  of  the  early  church 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  inspired  of 
God,  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  infallible  and  perfect  in  all  its 
parts, — and  yet  most  of  them  expounded  it  with  a  fantastic 
arbitrariness  which  shows  that  they  had  formed  no  clear  or 
careful  doctrine  concerning  its  origin  or  nature.*  For  instance, 
Barnabas  (so-called)  finds  a  reference  to  Christ  in  the  number 
of  the  persons  circumcised  by  Abraham,  818,  in  Greek  TIE, 
the  ?' standing  for  the  cross,  and  the  IH  heing  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Greek  1  Clement  of  Eome 
makes  the  scarlet  thread  hung  out  by  Bahab  to  have  been  a 
plain  prophecy  of  redemption  through  Christ.  Justin  Martyr 
makes  the  twelve  bells  on  the  robe  of  the  high-priest  represent 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  TertuUian  not  only  finds  the 
number  of  the  Apostles  in  the  gems  of  the  high-priest*s  robe, 
in  the  stones  which  Joshua  took  from  the  Jordan,  and  in  the 
fountains  of  Elim,  but  also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  the 

*  See  the  proofs  in  Luihardt's  Oompendtum  der  DogmaUk^  Westcotl'B  Intrvdvc- 
Mtm,  and  other  easily  aooessible  works. 
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passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  whole  early  church  interpreted 
the  prophecies  of  Christ  with  sucli  a  gross  literalism  as  to 
expect  a  speedy  beginning  of  the  thousand-year  reign  of  the  Lord 
and  his  saints  upon  the  earth.  In  a  later  age,  so  great  a  scholar 
as  Origen  adopted  the  theory  of  a  three-fold  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  historical,  the  moi'al,  and  the  mystical, — a 
theory  which  affords  splendid  opportunities  of  making  the 
Bible  mean  anything  you  please.  These  men  undoubtedly  had 
a  true  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  for  the  most  part  used  it 
rightly,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  value  and  sacredness. 
Bat  the  fanciful  vagaries  in  which  they  nevertheless  indulged 
in  using  it,  in  many  cases,  and  the  childish  character  of  many 
of  their  interpretations,  compel  us  to  class  them  with  those 
who  receive  the  Bible  with  an  unreasoning,  uninstructed  faith 
in  its  perfection, — without  any  intelligent  attempt  to  settle 
what  it  really  is. 

A  well-jointed  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  Holy  Scripture  was 
not  constructed  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  subject  assumed  at  that  time  a  position  of 
greatly  increased,  in  fact  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
reformers,  having  given  up  all  belief  in  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  were  compelled  to  seek  in  the 
Bible  the  same  kind  of  infallibility  which  they  had  lost  And 
when  their  opponents  charged  them  with  destroying  all  author- 
ity, and  making  each  individual  an  infallible  judge  of  all  truth 
for  himself, — ^they  could  reply  that  they  believed  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  possessed  of  infallible 
authority,  to  be  the  court  of  highest  appeal  in  all  things,  the 
only  fountain  of  truth,  law,  and  justice.  They  required  some 
basis  as  firm  as  that  of  their  opponents,  some  authority  to 
oppose  to  that  of  Pope  and  Council^  some  foundation  on  which 
they  might  ft^el  that  their  new  building  was  secure  for  all  time. 
They  found  this  requisite  in  a  strong  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
They  could  have  found  it  nowhere  else,  and  they  taught  the 
literal  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  the  strongest  terms, 

Luther,  indeed,  took  great  liberties  with  the  sacred  text, 
calling  James'  epistle  an  epistle  of  8ti*aw,  placing  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  kind  of  subordinate 
rank,  and  attributing  complete  authority  only  to   the   very 
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words  of  Christ  himself.  But  this  free  handling  of  Luther's 
self-confident  spirit  was  itself  a  reason  for  the  stricter  doctrine 
of  his  successors,  for  it  drew  the  fire  of  the  Romanists,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  more 
rigid  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  and  infallible  authority 
of  the  whole  Bible.  This  was  carried  so  far  that  at  least  one 
synod  declared  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
inspired  of  God  in  its  consonants,  its  vowels,  and  its  pointing. 
Theologians  of  the  first  rank,  in  describing  inspiration,  com- 
pared the  sacred  writers  to  pens  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  to  amanuenses,  writing  the  very  words  which  God  dictated, 
and  declared  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  inspired  in  every, 
even  the  least  part. 

This  doctrine  is  evidently  merely  a  formulation  of  what  we 
have  called  the  unreflecting  view  of  the  subject,  drawn  from 
the  exigencies  of  controversy  and  the  requirements  of  dog- 
matic systems,  rather  than  from  examination  of  the  book  in 
question  and  careful  induction  from  the  facts  observed.  It 
would  be  needless  to  argue  against  this  theory  of  the  Bible,  be- 
cause it  has  long  been  abandoned  by  all  the  Protestant  churches. 
Not  a  single  Protestant  theologian,  of  any  note,  still  adheres  to  it. 
Theologically  it  is  dead  beyond  all  hope  or  fear  of  resurrection, 
dead  as  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  eartli,  or  the  Phlogistic  the- 
ory of  Chemistry.  How  much  practical  life  and  force  it  still  re- 
tains will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  further  on  in  this  essay.  As 
a  theory  it  speedily  broke  down  when  it  began  to  be  discussed 
in  the  light  of  modem  learning  and  candor,  and  tested  by  the 
keenness  of  modern  criticism,  and  when  the  great  controversy 
which  seemed  to  require  it  had  been  hushed. 

Two  facts,  well  known  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible, 
could  never  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  and 
are  enough  of  themselves  to  render  it  untenable.  The  feet  that 
there  are  diflferent  readings  of  the  text  shows  the  believer  that 
he  can  never  be  absolutely  sure  that  God  wrote  or  spoke  every 
word  of  the  Bible  as  it  now  exists, — while  it  is  incredible  that 
a  verbally-inspired  book  would  be  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  a 
thousand  human  copyists.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  inspire  the 
copyists  as  the  first  writers.  And  the  fact  that  many  passages 
are  dififerently  intepreted  by  various  learned  men,  while  parties 
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and  sects  have  been  founded  on  these  intepretations,  in  behalf 
of  which  many  martyrs  have  gladly  suffered  death, — shows 
that  we  have  not  in  the  Bible  a  pi*actically  infallible  and  un- 
mistakeable  book.  It  is  incredible  that  the  very  words  should 
be  inspired  of  a  book  which  good  men  dispute  about,  while 
bad  men  can  twist  it  into  justifying  innumerable  errors.  In- 
deed the  way  in  which  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation  used 
the  sacre<l  text, — disregarding  some  texts,  explaining  away 
others,  twisting  others,  disputing  about  others,  and  forcing 
each  one  his  own  peculiar  system  of  dogmas  upon  the  inspired 
writer, — shows  that  even  they  did  not  hold  the  verbal  theory 
consistently  or  intelligently,  after  careful  study  of  the  book 
itself,  but  dogmatically,  as  a  necessity  of  their  position. 

What,  then,  is  the  other  theory  of  the  Bible  to  which  we 
have  alluded  ?  Let  us  try  to  come  at  it  in  the  same  way.  An 
intelligent  modem  Christian,  reading  the  Bible,  finds  in  it  a  se- 
ries of  some  sixty-seven  separate  books,  letters,  histories, 
poems,  and  prophecies,  written  by  about  forty-six  different 
authors,  some  of  whom  are  unknown  and  some  doubtful  or  dis- 
pQted,  but  whose  lives  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  One  who  is  well-instructed  also  knows  that 
the  Bible  is  written  in  popular  language,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  scientifically  exact;  that  it  contains  no  formal 
creed,  no  regular  system  of  theology ;  that  it  lays  down  no 
complete  moral  code,  but  teaches  chiefly  by  example,  and  deals 
in  broad  general  principles  and  rules  of  conduct.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  remark,  *^that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is 
fluid,  passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific,"  has 
met  with  almost  universal  approval  and  commendation  from 
the  religious  press  and  the  pulpit. 

No  intelligent  Bible-reader  looks  into  it  now  for  information 
in  geology,  astronomy,  or  metaphysics,  or  any  other  science ; 
though  he  may  turn  to  it  to  learn  what  the  state  of  science 
was  at  the  time  when  any  given  part  of  it  was  written.  He 
finds  in  it  a  text-book  of  religion  and  devotion,  but  nothing  is 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  use  it  as  a  manual  of  science, 
art,  or  literature.  And  the  formal  definitions  of  the  theolo- 
gians are  in  the  same  vein,  among  almost  all  modem  Protest- 
ant schools. 
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A  few  definitions  of  the  word  "inspiration/'  from  strictly 
orthodox  soarces,  will  show  the  present  position  of  Protestant 
theology  on  this  subject  Professor  Park,  in  his  lectures  at 
Andover  says: — "Inspiration  is  such  an  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers  as  caused  them  to  teach  in  the  best 
possible  manner  whatever  they  intended  to  teach,  and  es- 
pecially to  communicate  religious  truth  without  any  error." 
Moses  Stuart  wrote : — "  Were  I  to  choose  a  simile  for  illustra- 
tion, I  should  say  that  the  inspired  man  ascends  an  intellectual 
and  moral  eminence  so  high  that  his  prospect  widens  almost 
without  bounds,  and  what  is  altogether  hidden  from  ordinary 
men  is,  more  or  less  distinctly,  within  his  view,"  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Princeton,  says: — "The  Church  has  never  held  what  has 
been  stigmatized  as  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  The 
sacred  writers  were  not  machines.  Their  self-consciousness 
was  not  suspended ;  nor  were  their  intellectual  powers  super- 
seded. ♦  *  ♦  ♦  The  sacred  writers  impressed  their  pe- 
culiarities on  their  several  productions  as  plainly  as  though 
they  were  the  subjects  of  no  extraordinary  influence.  *  ♦  * 
As  the  believer  seems  to  himself  to  act,  and  in  fact  does  act 
out  of  his  own  nature;  so  the  inspired  penmen  wrote  out  of 
the  fulness  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  employed 
the  language  and  modes  of  expression  which  to  them  were  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate.  Nevertheless,  and  none  the  less, 
they  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their 
words  were  his  words." 

The  following  is  from  "Zee  on  Inspiration^^ — "By  inspira- 
tion I  understand  that  actuating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
guided  by  which  the  human  agents  chosen  by  God  have 
officially  proclaimed  His  will," — a  definition  which  seems  care- 
fully framed  to  include  all  the  preaching  and  teachinsr  of 
inspired  men,  as  well  as  their  writing,  and  yet  to  leave  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  infallibility  an  open  question.  From 
the  theologians  of  Germany,  if  we  were  to  consult  them,  we 
should  get  definitions  far  more  liberal  than  these,  but  our 
present  purpose  permits  the  citation  only  of  those  who  are  well 
known  and  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy.  Almost  all  Protest- 
ants who  have  reflected  on  the  subject  would  unite  in  the 
formula  that  "the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  in  such  a 
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sense  as  makes  their  teachings,  when  properly  and  fairly 
interpreted,  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in 
religion  and  morals, — and  in  no  other  sense." 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  bold  to  declare  that  this  has  been 
the  real  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  For  the 
church  has  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  has  made  very  few  formal  declarations  or  definitions  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration ;  and  although  we  may  find  some  writers 
who  have  interpreted  the  Bible  with  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic 
literainess,  and  some  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  miraculous  origin  of  the  words  and  letters  of  the  sacred 
text, — ^yet  these  peculiarities  have  been  due  to  the  vagaries  of 
individuals  and  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  controversy. 
The  early  writers  referred  to  above,  who  indulged  in  the  wildest 
of  allegorical  interpretations,  nevertheless  held,  for  the  most 
part,  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
present  day ;  while  those  who  formulated  an  extreme  theory, 
were  unable  to  adhere  to  it  in  practice,  but  used  the  holy 
book  very  much  as  other  men  have  used  it, — forcing  their  own 
ideas  into  it,  and  squeezing  their  own  systems  out  of  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  code  of  human  law,  or  a  mere  "  rule  of  faith 
and  practice." 

The  question  inevitably  arises  at  this  point :  Is  the  practice 
of  the  Church  abreast  with  its  theory?  Since  nearly  aU  who 
have  formed  a  careful  opinion  on  the  subject  are  found  in  agree- 
ment, — do  intelligent  Christians  treat  the  Bible  as  they  define  it, 
or  do  they  use  it  like  an  infallible  text-book  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  every  syllable  of  which  is  written  by  the  hand 
of  God  himself?  On  this  point  also  the  testimony  of  history 
is  instructive.  For  the  ^opinions  and  practices  of  men  have  a 
strange  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves  through  centuries, 
and  in  history  we  may  often  see  ourselves  as  in  a  mirror. 
When  modem  astronomy  b^an  to  show  that  the  blue  sky  is 
not  a  solid  expanse  '*  spread  out  like  a  garment"  and  studded 
with  stars  as  with  jewels;  that  the  sun  is  not  a  luminary 
appended  to  the  earth,  but  a  vast  and  powerful  body,  swinging 
the  earth  and  many  others  planets  in  the  emptiness  of  space ; 
that  the  moon  is  not  the  co-equal  of  the  sun,  created  at  the 
flame  time,  but  an  infinitesimal  reflection,  a  youngest  grand- 
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child  of  the  central  glory ;  orthodoxy  was  profoundly  alarmed. 
The  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  was  thought  to  be 
at  stake.  The  new  scientific  theory  of  the  heavens  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  heresy.  The  aged  Galileo,  among  others,  was 
called  to  a  severe  and  solemn  account  for  affirming,  in  answer 
to  the  arguments  which  his  opponents  drew  from  the  Bible, 
'^  that  the  Bible  accommodates  its  language  to  conmion  notions, 
and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific  truth.''  The  strongest 
arguments  at  the  command  of  the  Inquisition  were  resorted  to 
for  extirpating  the  noxious  and  dangerously  unscriptural  error, 
that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  I 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  see,  at  this  distance  of  time,  how  the 
orthodoxy  of  that  day,  by  declaring  war  upon  science,  was 
endangering  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  truth.  For 
when  any  fact  in  the  physical  world  is  once  proved  by  the 
methods  of  physical  science,  every  healthy  mind,  if  adequately 
informed,  at  once  yields  assent.  From  that  moment  all  opposi- 
tion is  not  only  fruitless,  but  seems  fairly  absurd.  To  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers  or  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a 
well-established  fact  of  science,  seems  to  the  scientific  mind 
utterly  unreasonable,  almost  inconceivable.  Hence  the  authority 
which  is  thus  over-strained  snaps  asunder,  loses  all  strength, 
on  all  subjects,  and  the  mind  falls  into  utter  unbelief  But  the 
men  of  that  day  feared  that  the  whole  structure  of  their  religion 
would  topple  down,  if  they  suffered  any  rude  hand  to  touch 
what  they  deemed  its  key-stone, — the  literal  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Fatheiu 

Let  us  come  a  little  nearer  home.  When  the  science  of 
geology  first  began  to  prove  that  the  world  was  not  made  in 
six  literal  days, — began  everywhere  to  exhume  fossils  which 
everybody  saw  must  have  been  parts  of  living  animals  thou- 
sands of  yeara  before  the  Bible  chronology,  the  religious  world 
was  seized  with  a  profound  alarm.  The  Protestant  world  was 
moved  against  geology,  much  as  the  Catholic  world  had  been 
against  astronomy.  The  arguments  employed  were  not  so 
forcible  as  the  rack  and  the  stake  of  the  Inquisition,  but  were 
equally  unscientific.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  every 
geologist  wa.s  by  necessity  an  atheist,  and  geology  the  deadly 
foe  of  religion     The  figure  of  Antichrist  was  changed  from 
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that  of  a  woman  sitting  on  a  scarlet-colored  beast,  to  a  well- 
dressed  man  with  a  hammer,  breaking  open  boulders  to  see 
what  they  were  made  of,  and  studying  the  rocks.  We  can  now 
clearly  see  that  the  greatest  danger  to  religion  was  from  these 
injadicious  defenders,  who  overloaded  the  Bible  far  beyond 
what  it  was  intended  to  bear,  and  made  the  authonty  of  revela- 
tioD  answerable  for  things  far  outside  of  its  purpose.  We  are 
all  ready  now  to  admit,  we  even  claim,  that  the  Bible  has 
nothing  to  do  with  science,  either  physical  or  metaphysical. 

In  theory,  the  verbal  inspiration  and  the  scientific  infalli- 
bility of  the  Bible  are  now  almost  universally  abandoned.  No 
one  argues  now  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  or  that  the 
world  was  made  in  six  days,  because  the  Bible  seems  to  say  so. 
Yet,  so  inveterate  are  the  habits  of  the  human  mind,  we  often 
find  ourselves  acting  upon  theories  which  we  have  long  since 
rejected,  admitting  unconsciously  what  we  consciously  deny. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  who  hold  the  modern  theory  of 
inspiration,  and  yet  spend  much  time  and  thought  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  with  modern  geology, 
and  cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  its  author  was  inspired  with 
a  knowledge  of  that  science.  They  pin  their  fiiith  upon  some 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation 
as  long  periods  or  as  visions ;  and  that  in  such  a  way,  that  if 
the  explanation  should  be  proved  scientifically  false,  their  be- 
lief in  all  revelation,  in  all  religion,  would  be  shaken,  perhaps 
destroyed.  Such  a  position  of  mind  as  this,  has  its  basis  and 
only  logical  standing  in  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration. 
For,  though  the  votaries  of  science  are  extremely  fallible  and 
often  mistaken,  yet  science  itself,  properly  so  called,  is  infalli- 
ble ;  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  is, — accurate,  exact,  well- 
ascertained  knowledge.  When  any  fact  has  been  scientifically 
established,  they  who  oppose  it  on  grounds  of  authority  are 
beating  the  air. 

Even  those  who  disbelieve  in  all  inspiration  may  sometimes 
be  detected  in  a  similar  inconsistency  of  thought  concerning 
the  Bibla  For  instance,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  the  widely  received  formula,  "  that  the  language 
of  the  Bible  is  fluid,  passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  or 
srientific,"  and  who  describes  the  Bible  as  "  a  book  of  con- 
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duct,'' — ^nevertheless  proceeds  to  extract  from  it  the  intensely 
metaphysical  definition  of  God  as  *'  that  stream  of  tendency 
by  which  all  things  fulfill  the  law  of  their  being."  Mr.  Ar- 
nold even  attempts  to  prove  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  and 
Christ  himself,  thought  of  God,  in  his  relations  with  human 
life,  under  the  thoroughly  abstract  form  of  "  the  Eternal,  not 
ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness."  Thus  the  abstrusi- 
ties  of  pantheism  are  read  between  the  lines  of  the  very  book 
whose  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  outwardness,  this  entertain* 
ing  author  has  so  beautifully  described.  A  combination  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Reformers  with  the  fantastic  exe- 
gesis of  the  Fathers,  could  alone  logically  account  for  such  ex- 
traordinary literary  results  as  these  1 

And  perhaps  inconsistencies  might  be  found  nearer  home, 
between  our  theories  about  the  Bible  and  our  practical  way  of 
using  it  and  speaking  of  it  in  public ;  between  the  way  in 
which  ministers  reason  about  the  human  element  in  the  Bible, 
when  preaching  on  inspiration,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
base  great  doctrines  or  whole  systems  upon  a  single  verse ;  be- 
tween their  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  read  a  detailed  history  of  the  world  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse ;  between  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  as  taught  in  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  as  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  young  in  our  Sunday 
schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  theological  profes- 
sors and  educated  ministers  are  far  in  advance  of  the  laity  of 
our  churches  in  clear  and  consistent  opinions  upon  the  great 
question, — "What  kind  of  a  book  is  the  Bible?"  Have  not 
the  clergy  then  an  important  duty  in  this  matter,  namely,  to 
teach  exactly  what  they  believe,  and  conform  their  public  ut- 
terances, both  formal  and  casual,  to  their  theories  ? 

If  the  modern  theory  of  inspiration  is  dangerous  to  be 
taught  to  the  people,  or  to  be  practically  used  in  the  pulpit,  the 
prayer-meeting  and  the  Sunday  school,  then  it  must  be  fidse, 
and  we  ought  to  abandon  it  and  return  to  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  and  literal  infallibility.  But  if  every  pastor  finds, 
in  his  practical  work,  that  this  verbal  theory  is  dangerous, 
leading  to  perfectionism,  millenarianism,  antinomianism,  and 
other  errors,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  expect  much  relief  from 
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returning  to  it  in  his  formal,  public  teaching,  but  will  rather  be 
led  to  apply  the  other  theory  more  consistently.  If  any  one 
fears  to  lose  his  authority,  or  to  weaken  that  of  the  holy  book, 
by  claiming  a  perfection  less  than  absolute  for  the  text  book  of 
our  religion, — he  ought  to  remind  himself,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
there  is  far  more  probability  of  his  destroying  his  own  influ- 
ence and  the  power  of  religion,  either  by  preaching  a  theory 
which  the  intelligent  part  of  his  hearers  will  instantly  reject, 
or  by  coolly  taking  such  a  theory  for  granted,  in  all  practical 
ways,  while  formally  rejecting  it 
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Article  VIL— LAY-PREACHING. 

Various  circumstances  have  combined,  within  a  few  years, 
to  bring  the  subject  of  Lay- Preaching  into  special  prominence, 
and  to  work  something  like  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
with  respect  to  it.  Prejudice  ha3  gradually  yielded  to  reason, 
and  facts  have  opened  such  a  broadside  to  false  theories  as  to 
shatter  and  sink  them.  This  effect  is  more  noticeable,  per- 
haps, among  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  in  this 
country,  than  among  other  denominations  of  Christians ;  for 
these  ever  insisting  on  preaching  as  the  prominent  frinction  of 
the  ministry,  in  distinction  from  the  sacerdotal  conception  of 
it  as  occupied  chiefly  about  **the  altar"  in  celebrating  the 
sacraments,  have  been  jealous  of  practices  which  might  seem 
to  lower  its  qualifications,  or  to  undervalue  its  work.  One 
need  revert  to  the  ideas  and  i»ustoms  of  a  time  not  farther  back 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  find  a  frown  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical face  at  the  bare  mention  of  lay-preaching,  while  its  prac- 
tice was  sure  to  call  down  explicit  censure. 

A  leading  Presbytery  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1840, 
took  condemnatory  action,  when  one  of  its  pastors  invited  a 
young  man  to  preach  for  him,  who  was  studying  for  the  minis- 
try, had  passed  through  college,  and  had  completed  one  year 
in  the  theological  seminary,  but  had  not  been  formally  licensed ; 
and  though  his  labors,  at  the  instance  of  the  pastor  in  question, 
had  led  by  God's  blessing  to  the  most  interesting  revival  of  re- 
ligion which  that  church  had  known  for  many  years.  This  did 
not  argue  any  special  bigotry  on  the  part  of  that  Presbytery ;  it 
did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  as 
far  back  as  1710,  placed  this  action  upon  the  Minutes : 
"Upon  information  that  David  Evan,  a  lay  person,  had  taken 
upon  him  publicly  to  teach  or  preach  among  the  Welsh  in  the 
Great  Valley,  Chester  Co.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the 
said  Evan  had  done  very  ill,  and  acted  irregularly,  in  thus  in- 
vading the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  (he)  was  thereupon  cen- 
sured." Similar  condemnation  was  expressed  in  another  case, 
that  of  Mr.  McCalla,  by  the  Assembly,  in  1S21.     The  preva- 
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lenceof  this  opiDion  in  both  of  the  denominations  mentioned 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  until  within  a  \^\"^  few  years, 
the  students  in  their  theological  seminaries  have  usually  been 
forbidden  to  preach  until  near  the  close  of  their  course ;  even 
daring  the  vacations,  when  it  could  not  interfere  with  their 
studies,  might  aid  their  finances,  might  afford  them  useful  prac- 
tice, and  might  be  helpfnl  to  pastorless  churches  and  unevan- 
gelized  neighborhoods.  So  tenacious  is  theory  ;  so  tyranical  is 
prescriptive  custom  I  As  many  minds  are  not  yet  clear  upon 
the  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  right  and  duty  of 
lay-preaching,  its  dangers,  and  its  appropriate  sphere. 

L  The  right  and  duty  of  fay-preaching, — The  right  and  the 
duty  may  be  said  to  go  together ;  for,  under  the  Christian  law 
of  love,  what  a  man  may  rightfully  do  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  he  is  bound  to  do.  Within  the  limitations  which 
God  has  fixed  by  nature  and  Scripture,  he  should  make  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  every  possible  way  for  the  promotion  of  holiness 
in  this  sinful  world.  In  forming  a  judgment  as  to  lay-preach- 
ing let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  nature  of  the  case,  into  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  into  the  history  of  opinion,  and  into 
practical  results. 

What  valid  reason  can  be  given  why  a  layman  should  not 
preach,  according  to  his  ability  and  opportunity  ?  Religion 
must  be  diffused  by  words  and  by  deeds ;  by  teaching  and  by 
living.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  for  lay -influence  in  both 
of  these  respects.  Laymen  must  lead  a  holy  life,  and  they  must 
consecrate  their  speech  to  Christ  And  if  their  private  conversa- 
tion may  aid  religion,  why  may  not  their  public  discourse,  such 
as  they  use  with  notable  effect  in  connection  with  secular  topics  ? 
The  highest  influence  of  woman,  indeed,  may  require  a  certain 
d^ree  of  privacy  and  modesty  in  her  labors ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  man,  who  is  made  for  public  Ufa  Why,  then,  should 
he  shrink  back,  or  be  forced  back,  into  a  woman's  sphere,  any 
more  than  she  should  be  pushed  forward  into  a  man's  sphere  ? 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  preaching  should  be  limited  to 
ministers,  on  the  same  principle  which  limits  the  practice  of 
law  to  lawyers,  and  of  medicine  to  physicians.  But  that  prin- 
ciple only  partially  applies  in  this  case,  and  at  most  is  not  en- 
tirely restrictiva    Law  and  medicine,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
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Btricted,  deal  with  difficult  matters  which  require  much  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  professional  training,  to  handle  them  wisely 
and  safely.     But  religion,  in  its  most  important  bearings,  has 
to  do  with  the  simpler  truths  and  with  personal  testimony.   Al- 
low that  a  professional  minister  may  be  required  to  discuss  dif- 
ficult theological,  exegetical, and  ecclesiastical  questions;  what 
is  there  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinarily  intelligent  laymen,  in 
the  explanation  and  enforcement  of  the  Christian   doctrines 
which  have  to  do  with  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ?     The  words  of  Scripture  on  such  points  are  not 
obscure,  and  it  has  been  a  characteristic  tenet  of  Protestantism, 
that  it  was  safe  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  could  read  it;   the  way  of  salvation  being  so   plainly 
pointed  out  in  its  pages  that  mistake  was  scarcely  conceivable 
If  this  be  so,  a  man  of  little  learning  might  usefully  repeat  its 
truths  to  others,  reading  and  applying  its  searching  words,  and 
adding  a  corroboration  from  his  own  experience.     Thus  the 
teaching  of  religion  is  largely  parallel  to  that  general  comnaon 
sense  advice  which  every  intelligent  man  is  continually  giving  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  government,  of  health  and  disease.     One 
may  not  be  qualified  to  practice  in  tfie  courts,  and  to  manage 
technical  details  of  legal  procedure,  and  yet  may  be  abundantly 
qualified  to  manage  private  business  so  as  to  avoid  legal  diffi- 
culties, to  direct  a  neighbor  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
many  of  life's  emergencies,  and  to  enter  into  politics  as  one  en- 
titled to  speak  and  to  vote  upon  questions  of  legislation.     And 
so  one  may  shrink  from  the  grave  responsibilities  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  yet  be  qualified,  as  a  father,  to  care  for  the  geaeral 
health  of  his  family,  or,  as  a  friend,  to  caution  his  acquaintances 
against  habits  which  generate  disease. 

Moreover,  in  religious  affairs,  an  approximation  to  preaching 
has  long  been  sanctioned,  in  the  exhortations  of  our  prayer- 
meetings,  where  laymen  are  accustomed  to  speak  freely,  touch- 
ing now  upon  doctrinal  and  then  upon  practical  topics,  quoting, 
explaining,  and  applying  Scripture ;  and  that  in  the  absence  as 
well  as  in  the  presence  of  ministers  ;  laymen,  indeed,  fre- 
quently conducting  the  exercises.  And  then  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  in  these  days  of  general  educational  facilities,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  laity  are  more  intelligent  than  in  some  ages 
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the  body  of  the  clergy  were,  on  religious  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects ;  while  in  every  community  will  be  found  laymen  of 
liberal  education,  who,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  authors, 
artists,  engineers,  teachers,  legislators,  and  merchants,  are  lead- 
ing men,  and  fitted  to  exert  a  wide-spread  Christian  influence. 
Why  such  men  should  be  silent,  or  should  be  restricted  to  the 
narrowest  limits  of  speech,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Christ, 
is  not  very  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Such  a  rule  accords,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  neither  with  their 
spirit  as  Christians,  nor  with  their  ability  and  opportunity  as 
men.  Love  to  God  as  their  Heavenly  Father,  gratitude  to 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  compassion  for  their  fellow-men  as 
needing  to  know  and  accept  the  gospel,  would  naturally 
prompt  those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  gospel-salvation 
to  make  it  known  as  far  as  possible.  If  then  a  man  has  gifts 
of  thought  and  expression,  Which  enable  him  to  influence 
others  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  why  should  he  not  employ 
these  with  corresponding  freedom  in  the  realm  of  religion  ? 
And  the  pressure  of  duty  or  the  feeling  of  privilege  would 
seem  naturally  to  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  manifest  need 
of  employing  such  an  agency.  This  need  is  scarcely  to  be 
overrated.  When  we  think  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  gospel, 
even  in  nominally  Christian  lands ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
masses  of  the  population  who  never  come  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  are  indifferent  to  religion  and  prejudiced  against  its  minis- 
ters, and  who  must  consequently  be  sought  out  in  their  homes 
and  haunts,  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  the  places 
where  they  congregate,  by  persons  of  whom  they  will  not  be 
suspicious  as  acting  a  professional  part ;  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  wide  door  of  usefulness  open  to  earnest  and  intelligent 
lay-preachers.  In  numbers  these  might  quadruple  the  regular 
clergy,  while  for  specific  effect  in  reaching  the  common  people 
for  evangelistic  purposes,  they  would  have  great  advantage 

If  now  we  enquire  after  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  reveals  limitations  divinely  appointed,  to  the 
duty  under  consideration,  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  fact,  that  it  nowhere  recognizes  in  the  Christian 
church  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  as  of  distinct  orders, 
to  the  former  of  whom  alone  were  committed,  as  sacred  func* 
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tions,  the  duty  of  preaching  the  word  and  administering  the 
ordinances.     As  in  a  republic  there  is  no  aristocracy,  or  any 
permanent  rank  or  caste,  but  all  men  alike  are  citizens,  though 
some  are  appointed  to  do  a  special  work  in  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  offices,  so  in  the  New  Testament  church  we  find 
everywhere  Christian  equality  of  rights,  with  a  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  labor.     There  were  pastors  (called  also  bishops  and 
elders)  and  deacons,  to  serve  as  officers  in  the  local  church ;  and 
there  were  evangelists  or  missionaries,  whose  time  was  devoted 
to  a  general  propagation  of  the  faith   wherever  opportunity 
oflfered.  from  place  to  place.     But  there  was  no  priesthood,  or 
hierarchy,  separate  from  the  membership.    The  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  the  Mosaic  system  was  typical  of  Christ,  and  expired 
when  he  ascended  on  high,  to  plead  his  own  sacrifice  in  our 
behalf.     Christian  ministers  more  nearly  represent  the  duties  of 
the  ancient  prophets.     The  New* Testament  doctrine  is  that  so 
far  as  any  priesthood  exists  on  earth  it  belongs  to  all  Christians. 
Thus  Peter  in  his  first  epistle  (ii,  5,  9,)  writes :    "  Ye  also  as 
lively  (living)  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  oflFer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  Grod  by 
Jesus  Christ.     ♦    *    ♦    *     But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,   a  peculiar  people,  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light" 

This  would  seem  to  lay  the  broadest  foundation  for  Christian 
work,  and  to  forbid  official  monopoly  of  religious  instruction, 
while  leaving  local  pastors  to  discharge  the  special  functions, 
in  their  own  church- meetings,  which  they  are  appointed  and 
paid  to  perform.  Thus  while  a  bishop  or  presbyter  must  be  a 
man  ''apt  to  teach,"  and  must,  as  a  pastor,  **feed  the  flock," 
he  had  no  exclusive  right  to  preach.  Others  also  might  use 
their  gifts  of  speech  in  the  church-meetings  and  elsewhere,  pro- 
vided the  people  were  willing  to  listen ;  for  the  right  of  speak- 
ing must  always  be  co-ordinate  with,  and  limited  by,  other 
people's  right  of  hearing.  Paul's  instruction  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  is  harmonious  with  this  idea,  in  regard  to  the  liberty 
which  he  accorded  to  all  (but  the  women)  to  prophesy ;  that  is^ 
to  speak  under  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit :  "  For  ye  may  all 
prophesy,  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  com- 
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forted."  And  the  whole  account  which  Paul  gives,  in  that 
connection,  of  the  ordinary  public  worship  of  the  primitive 
church  shows  that  it  was  much  like  that  of  the  synagogue, 
with  which  the  first  converts  in  each  city  had  been  familiar. 
There  was  no  formal  sermon ;  but  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  remarks  were  made,  usually  upon  the  portion  read, 
by  the  elders  and  other  brethren. 

There  is  now  attached  to  the  word,  to  **  preach,"  a  technical 
and  formal  idea  which  is  not  known  to  the  New  Testament 
We  think  of  a  **  Reverend,"  duly  educated  in  theology  and 
ordained  by  the  clergy,  who  ascends  a  pulpit,  and,  after  con- 
ducting devotional  exercises,  gives  out  a  verse  or  two  of 
Scripture,  upon  which  he  founds  a  carefully  prepared  logical 
and  rhetorical  discourse,  which  is  quite  too  much  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  service.  Of  course,  untrained  men  would  make 
poor  work  in  imitating  this  procedure,  which  has  for  centuries 
proved  edifying  to  the  church.  But  in  the  New  Testament, 
•'preaching"  means  any  proclamation  of  gospel  truth,  whether 
brief  or  protracted,  with  or  without  a  text,  by  church  officer  or 
private  member.  The  ministers  themselves  did  not  deliver  a 
sermon  after  the  modern  fashion,  but  commented  on  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  or  discussed  a  needed  topic,  introducing  quotations 
from  Scriptures  in  support  of  their  views.  And  thus  every- 
body preached.  It  was  a  Christian  rather  than  a  ministerial 
function.  The  pastor  did  it  regularly,  in  his  own  church,  as  the 
official  teacher,  but  claimed  no  exclusive  right;  much  as  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  the  principals  and  professors  teach  as 
officers  in  their  respective  institutions,  but  without  thought  of 
forbidding  anyone  to  teach  who  can  find  a  pupil  elsewhere. 

The  historic  narrative  confirms  this  view ;  for  in  the  book  of 
Acts  we  read:  "There  was  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria  except  the 
apostlea  «  *  ♦  ♦  They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word."  Later  we  read:  "They  who 
were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  traveled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch, 
preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only.  And 
some  of  these  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  when  they 
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were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a 
great  number  believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  And  this 
was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  church  of  Antioch,  which 
almost  could  dispute  with  that  at  Jerusalem  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  mother-church  of  Oriental  Christendom,  so  great  was 
its  missionary  power,  and  so  noted  was  it  as  having  originated  the 
name  Christian.  (Acts  xi,  19-26.)  And  all  this  we  are  in- 
formed was  approved  and  rejoiced  over  by  "  the  church  which 
was  in  Jerusalem." 

A   very  marked   individual  case  of  lay-preaching   we  ap- 
parently have  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Apollos ;  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  word  "minister,"  {dtaHOvoi)  applied  to  him  in 
1  Cor.  iii,  5,  is  there  used  in  a  technical  sense:  it  being  one  of 
the  most  generic  words  in  the  New  Testament,  and  applied  to 
persons  in  all  kinds  of  service,  whether  as  apostles,  evangelists, 
pastors,  deacons,  deaconesses,  or  private  members.     The  histori- 
cal account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviii,  24-28)  furnishes 
no  intimation  that  he  was  other  than  a  layman,  who  was  well 
read  in  the  Scriptures  and  eloquent  of  speech,  and  who  came  to 
Ephesus  ignorant  of  a  fully  developed  Christianity,  and  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  reformation  commenced  by  John  the 
Baptist     H6  began  to  preach  this  Johannean  doctrine  in  the 
synagogue,   where   he   was   heard   by   Aquila   and    his    wife 
Priscilla ;  who,  seeing  in  him  the  elements  of  great  usefulness, 
"  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly."    This  private  instruction  of  the  gospel  by 
the  tent-maker  and  his  wife,  was  all  that  Apollos  seems  ever  to 
have  known  of  a  theological  seminary  and  a  ministerial  ordina- 
tion.     Filled  now  with  a  still  more  intense  zeal  to  save  souls 
and    promote   true  religion,   he  crossed   over  to  Greece,    to 
Corinth  and  the  adjacent  region,  where  his  biblical  knowledge 
and  persuasive  eloquence  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Jews 
in  converting  them  to  Christianity.     **  For  he  mightily  con- 
vinced the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  (the)  Christ"     When  he  went  upon  this  mission, 
he  took  commendatory  letters  from  the  brethren  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  who  "wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him." 

We  have  thus  an  illustration  of  primitive  doctrine  and 
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practice,  and  can  understand  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  so  rapidly  spread  through  the  Roman  empire.  The  church 
did  not  confine  itself  to  clerical  preaching,  but  used  the  talent 
of  the  entire  male  qiembership.  As  though  to  authenticate  this 
procedure  for  all  time,  and  to  give  every  Christian  brother  a 
warraot  for  using  his  tongue,  in  persuading  men  to  embrace 
Christ,  the  message  which  the  glorified  Jesus  sent  by  his 
servant  John,  in  the  clc«ing  chapter  of  the  Bible,  is  this:  "The 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  (the  whole  church)  say,  Come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."  As  the  invitation  is  to  the  whole  perishing  race,  so 
the  message  is  meant  to  be  communicated  by  all  the  redeemed 
church. 

And  how  have  this  right  and  privilege  of  laymen  to  preach 
the  gospel  been  treated,  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  church  ? 
There  was  no  denial  until  hierarchical  assumptions  were  set  up, 
and  that  which  had  fallen  to  the  ministers,  as  a  matter  of  order 
in  the  stated  services  of  the  large  churches,  was  claimed  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  class.  Neander  {Hist,  I,  198,  etc.)  well  com- 
ments upon  "  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  in  the  Christian 
church"  as  a  "radical  change,"  and  as  "something  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Christian  consciousness."  It  took  several  centu- 
ries to  suppress  the  New  Testament  idea.  We  find  TertuUian 
(in  his  treatise  on  Chastity,  c.  vii)  saying :  "  Are  not  even  we 
laics  priests?  It  is  written:  'He  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  to  his  God  and  Father.'  It  is  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  the  honor  which  has  acquired  sanctity  through  the 
joint  session  of  the  Order,  which  has  established  the  difference 
between  the  Order  and  the  Laity.  Accordingly  where  there  is 
no  joint  session  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order,  you  oflfer  (the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper)  and  baptize,  and  are  priest,  for  yourself 
alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church,  although 
they  are  laics."  In  his  treatise  on  Baptism,  he  says  (xiv) :  "  I 
think  baptizing  was  lawful  to  him  to  whom  preaching  was," 
and  (xvii)  "  Even  laymen  have  the  right,  for  what  is  univer- 
«aUy  received  can  be  universally  given.  If  bishops,  or  priests, 
or  deacons  are  not  present,  disciples  in  general  are  called  to  the 
work.    The  word  of  the  Lord  ought  not  to  be  hidden  by  any  ; 
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similarly  baptism,  which  is  equally  God's  arrangement,  can  be 
administered  by  all."     In  the  so-called  "  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions," which,  with  later  additions,  embody  much  traditionally 
derived  from  the  primitive  church-ctistoms,  we  find  (viii,  82) 
this  significant  injunction  in  the  name  of  Paul:  ^^Let  him  that 
teaches,  although  one  of  the  laity,  if  skillful  in  the  word  and 
grave  in  his  manner,  teach  ;  for  (it  is  said)  '  They  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God.'"    Hilary,  also,  commenting  on  Ep.  iv,  12, 
concerning  the  ministry,  says:    "At  first  all  were  accustomed 
to  teach  and  to  baptize.     In  order  that  the   people  might 
increase  rapidly,  it  was  permitted  in  the  beginning,  to  all  to 
evangelize,  to  baptize,  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures."    The 
historian  Eusebius  also  states  (vi,  19)  that  when  Origen  left 
Egypt  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Caesarea,  he  was  requested  by 
the  bishops  to  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
church,  although  he  had  not  been  ordained  a  priest ;  and  that 
when  Demetrius,   bishop  of  Alexandria,  complained   of  this 
preaching  of  a  layman  before  a  bishop,  as  an  unheard  of  irregu- 
larity,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Cassarea  declared   that 
such  a  position  was  "  far  from  the  truth ;  for,  indeed,  where- 
soever there  are  found  those  qualified  to  benefit  the  bi*ethren, 
these  are  exhorted  by  the  holy  bishops  to  address  the  people ;" 
and  they  specify  several  instances  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  hierarchy  had  things  its  own  way, 
and  the  laity  were  reduced  to  silence  and  passivity  by  the  Romish 
church,  save  as  in  case  of  extremity,  where  no  priest  could  be 
had,  the  baptism  administered  by  laymen  was  conceded.  The 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  a  layman  to  preach  except  by 
invitation  of  the  bishop,  and  Leo  prohibited  monks  and  laymen 
to  preach  at  all,  as  that  was  the  right  of  the  bishop  only !  This 
was  the  consummation  of  Romish  usurpation. 

Among  the  first  beginnings  of  resistance  to  Borne  we  find 
this  point  coming  up.  Thus  Jerome,  of  Prague,  a  knight  and 
not  an  ecclesiastic,  taught,  over  a  century  before  Luther  b^an 
his  work,  that  anyone  who  could  might  preach,  baptize  and 
administer  the  Lord ^s  Supper,  and  he  preached,  himself,  through- 
out Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  castles,  houses,  streets,  and  fields. 
And  in  this  he  did  only  imitate  Wickliffe,  whom  he  greatly 
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admired,  and  who  taught  more  than  half  a  century  earlier  still, 
that  laymen  might  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments.  (See 
Tracts  and  Treatises  of  WickliflFe,  pp.  27,  155. 

Among  Protestants,  a  variety  of  opinion  has  existed;  some 
leading  minds  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  lay- preaching,  while  other  high  authorities  have  de- 
fended its  scripturalness  and  expediency.     The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  recently  published  letter  on  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  declares  that  no  objection  was  to  be  raised 
on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  a  layman,  as  the  English 
Church  had  always  recognized  the  propriety  of  such  eflForts  to 
promote  religion.     And  this  has  been  the  ground  taken  by  con- 
sstent  Gongregationalists  also,  the  opposition  coming  rather  in 
late  days,  and  from  those  who  leaned  to  Presbyterian  ideas  ;  as 
will  be  seen  by  considering  the  arguments  against  it  urged  by 
Rev.  John  Mitchell  in  his  "Church  Member's  Guide."     That 
author  is  puzzled  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which  laymen  may 
Lot  go  in  religious  speech,  though  he  thinks  it  is  in  taking  a 
text  and  preaching  a  formal  discourse  I  which  leads  Bev.  Pres- 
ton Cummings  (CongL  Dictionary,  p.  223)  to  this  comment: 
•*  He  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  sin  consists  in  the  text,  or 
the  formal  method,  or  the  theological    chemical    compound. 
Laymen,  he  admits,  may  pray,  exhort,  read,  and  comment  on 
the  Bible,  warn  the  impenitent,  reprove  sin,  and  address  a  pro- 
miscuous a&sembly  ;  but  they  must  not  preach." 

Bat  on  the  other  side  we  may  quote  that  renowned  Congrega- 
tional layman,  John  Milton,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  says:  ''The  apostolical  institution  did  not  ordain, 
that  a  particular  individual,  and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have 
the  sole  right  of  speaking  from  a  higher  place ;  but  that  each 
believer  in  turn  be  authorized  to  speak."  In  like  manner. 
Rev.  John  Bobinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  which 
landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  lay- 
preaching,  called  "The  People's  Plea  for  the  Exercise  of 
Prophecy  against  Mr.  John  Yates  his  Monopolie."  Also  the 
learned  John  Owen,  in  his  **  Duty  of  Pastors  and  People," 
takes  the  ground  that  private  Christians  have  a  right  to  make 
known  whatever  is  revealed  to  them  out  of  God's  word,  and,  if 
called  in  God's  providence,  to  preach  the  gospel.     And  so  one 
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might  cite  Thomas  Hooker,  Cotton  Mather,  Stephen  More,  the 
Savoy  Confession,  the  decrees  of  the  Belgian  Synods  men- 
tioned by  Bobinson,  and  other  eminent  authoritiea     And  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Pilgrim  church   at  Plymouth, 
whose  pastor  remained  behind  in  Holland,  with  a  part  of  the 
members,  was  for  years  regularly  ministered  to,  in  the  preached 
word,   by  William  Brewster,  a  layman,  who  was  a   "  ruling 
elder  "  of  the  Presbyterian  sort,  but  who  with  needless  scrupu- 
losity forebore  to  administer  the  sacraments,  lest  he  should 
touch  the  ark  with  unhallowed  hands  1     The  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
far  in  advance  of  their  times,  as   they  were,  could   not  free 
themselves  from  all  the  superstitions  of  the  past     In  England, 
our  Congregational  churches  have  had  a  freer  system,  in  this 
matter,  than  ourselves  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  young  student  who  was  censured  by  a  New  York  Presby- 
tery for  preaching  without  a  license,  spent  his  next  vacation 
across  the  ocean,  he  was  invited  to  preach  by  Bev.  John  An- 
gell  James,  of  Birmingham,  and  by  one  of  the  London  minis- 
ter, and  learned  that  it  was  customary  there  for  all  students  to 
exercise  their  gifts  in  preaching,  from  the  first,  and  that  laymen 
did  evangelistic  work  of  this  kind  continually  and  closed  their 
exercises  with  the  benediction.     Thus  it  would  appear  that 
prudishness  on  this  point  is  rather  American  and  provincial. 

What  light  is  cast  on  the  practice  by  its  results?  We  are 
not  to  cite  apparently  good  results  in  contradiction  of  a  plain 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  some  do,  to  justify  woman's  preach- 
ing; for,  in  such  case,  the  final  results  will  be  found  rather  to 
justify  the  Biblical  prohibition.  Time  and  wide  experience 
are  often  necessary  to  show  the  true  efiFect  of  a  procedure,  and 
a  present  local  advantage  may  be  followed  by  permanent  and 
general  injury.  But  in  the  case  before  us  no  such  contradiction 
of  Scripture  is  involved,  and  we  may  safely  aid  our  judgment 
by  inquiring  after  the  results  of  lay -preaching.  In  the  primi- 
tive age,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  secure  the  rapid  proclamation  of  the  gospel  through- 
out the  Boman  Empire  in  any  other  way.  Time,  money,  and 
men  were  wanting,  for  such  a  slow  process  as  the  preaching  of 
ministers  alone.  The  primitive  church  was  pervaded  with  a 
missionary  spirit,  and  each  member  felt  the  obligation  to  win 
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as  maDY  sonis  to  Christ  as  was  possible.  Each  was  thus  pressed 
in  spirit  to  become  a  preacher.  And  bow  nataral  this  is  for  a 
gCDuine  disciple,  in  the  freshness  of  his  love,  is  pleasingly 
evidenced  by  the  recent  testimony  of  a  missionary  in  Japan, 
who  found  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  young  men,  in  uniting  with  the  church  was,  their  idea 
that  each  would  of  course  be  expected  to  preach  ;  and  they  did 
not  feel  that  as  yet  they  knew  enough  of  the  gospel  to  warrant 
3ucb  action.  This  sense  of  universal  obligation  led  in  the 
primitive  church  to  constant  and  private  labor,  and  to  won- 
drous victories  of  the  cros-s. 

The  same  has  been  true  in  every  earnest,  aggressive  period 
of  the  history  of  the  church.    Puritanism  wrought  by  the  aid 
of  this  instrumentality,   as  Neal  in  his  History   abundantly 
shows.     A  petition  was  sent  to  Parliament  by  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, praying  that  unordained  men  of  good  parts  and  character 
might  be  permitted  to  preach,  since  there  was  so  much  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  in  the  land.     Lord  Clarendon,  who  ridiculed 
this  movement  of  the  time,  said  :  "  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
now  become  the  great  charter,  and  men  who  were  inspired 
preached  and  prayed,  when  and  where  they  would."     The  same 
historian  declares  that  Cromwell  and  his  officers  preached  and 
prayed  publicly  with  their  troops,  and  that  the  common  soldiers 
as  well  as  the  oflScers  did  not  only  pray  and  preach,  themselves, 
but  went  up  into  the  pulpits  in  all  churches  and  preached  to  the 
people,  who  quickly  became  inspired  with  the  same  spirit  (Neal, 
ii,  p.  88).     And  when  Methodism  began  its  grand  career,  and 
aimed  in  the  true  Christian  spirit  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
masses  for  whom  none  cared,  the  wise  leaders  relied  greatly  on 
pressing  into  the  service,  as  exhorter  and  preacher,  every  man 
who  had  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  any  capacity  to  ad- 
dress others.     It  has  been  noticed,  also,  that  whenever  a  pow- 
erful revival  of  religion  has  impressed  our  land,   it  always 
brought  out  this  same  tendency.     Laymen  felt  prompted  to 
put  all  their  gifts  to  use,  and  to  preach  Christ  to  the  uncon- 
verted.    Hence,  ever  since  the  revival  of  1858,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associations,  there 
has  been  a  steady  widening  of  the  field  of  lay-effort,  and  one 
and  another  has  begun  to  preach,  in  the  camps,  in  the  public 
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streets  and  parks,  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  on  vessel-decks,  in 
theatres,  halls,  and  tents ;  and  finally  in  the  churches.  And  so 
we  have  had  Moody  and  Burnell  and  Whittle  and  Durant,  in 
our  own  denomination,  while  other  similar  workers  have  been 
raised  up  in  sister  denominationa  And  as  the  laborers  have 
increased  in  number  and  experience,  the  happy  results  have 
multiplied,  till  within  the  last  two  years  a  climax  of  interest 
has  been  reached,  quite  surpassing  anything  on  record,  by  the 
effect  of  the  visit  to  Great  Britain  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  sing- 
ing assistant,  Mr.  Sankey.  The  immense  crowds  in  attendance 
on  the  meetings  (which  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  spir- 
itual character)  the  presence  of  all  classes  in  society,  fronoi  the 
nobility  to  the  beggar  and  outcast,  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
the  clergy  of  nearly  all  denominations,  the  quickening  influ- 
ence upon  Christians,  and  the  multitudes  of  genuine  conver- 
sions from  a  life  of  sin,  indicate  the  power  of  the  gospel  when 
earnestly,  simply,  and  aptly  preached,  even  by  a  layman  of 
less  than  ordinary  education.  The  hand  of  God  is  in  the 
movement,  and  one  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  He  is  point- 
ing the  church  thereby  to  the  results  of  victory  which  may  be 
secured  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  lay-talent  which  has  lain  so 
nearly  idle. 

11.  But  it  18  well  to  inquire  concerning  the  dangers  of  lay- 
preaching, — Power  is  always  beset  with  danger,  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  physical  world.  It  has  no  safeguard  in  itself,  but  only 
in  those  who  guide  and  use  it  If  they  are  ignorant,  inex- 
perienced and  rash,  mischief  will  occur;  and  something  of 
these  qualities  accompanies  ordinary  human  nature.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  then,  than  that  lay-preaching  should  bring 
out  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  laymen.  This  is 
the  result  in  the  case  of  clerical  preaching  as  well,  and  the 
stupidities  of  some  ministers,  the  ignorance  of  others,  the  rash- 
ness of  others,  and  the  obstinacy,  or  the  presumption,  or  the 
fancifulneas,  or  the  heresy  of  yet  others,  has  made  occasion  for 
remark  and  contention,  from  Paul's  days  to  the  present.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  specify  the  primupal  dangers  which  attend  the 
preaching  of  laymen.     There  are  four. 

1.  There  is  the  danger  that  the  success  of  their  efforts  will 
lead  to  an  underestimate  of  the  value  of  the  regular  ministry. 
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If  they  do  not  yield  to  this  temptation,  their  special  friends  and 
admirers  may  do  sa  A  successful  privateer,  in  time  of  war, 
has  sometimes  led  foolish  people  to  depreciate  the  regular 
navy,  and  to  propose  that  the  country  should  rely  upon  a 
hastily  armed  commercial  marine.  And  so,  early  in  our  late 
conflict,  there  were  thoughtless  people  who  imagined,  that  a 
volunteer  general,  fresh  from  business  or  politics,  was  as  good 
a  military  officer  as  a  West  Point  graduate,  if  he  had  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  native  talent  Experience  is  the  best  cure  for 
such  error.  In  the  matter  of  preaching  it  is  soon  seen,  that 
what  may  be  advantageous  for  certain  classes  and  places  will 
Dot  answer  for  all  occasions;  that  what  is  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  few  simple  topics  will  not  suffice  for  universal  dis- 
cussion; and  that  what  interests  for  a  limited  time,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  may  fail  to  hold  the  mind  in  the  con- 
tinuous work  of  a  parish.  This  is  so  evident,  ihat  one  need 
scarcely  fear,  in  this  age  of  intelligence,  when  the  demands 
upon  the  pulpit  for'  discourses  combining  knowledge,  culture 
and  variety,  are  more  severe  than  ever,  that  very  many  hearers 
will  wish  to  substitute  lay-preaching  for  that  of  professional 
clergymen.  It  is  more  possible  that  such  a  substitution  may 
be  favored  by  a  few  in  connection  with  temporary  revival- 
work.  But  this  will  be  only  under  the  excitement  of  novelty ; 
for  common  sense  will  soon  perceive  that  in  no  circumstances 
more  than  in  those  of  a  revival  is  there  greater  need  of  religious 
intelligence  and  training,  of  sober  judgment  and  mature  ex- 
perience ;  and  that  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  take  scenes  of 
temporary  excitement  out  of  the  control  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  churches.  And 
it  is  but  justice  to  those  laymen  who  have  been  prominent 
among  us  as  preachers,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to 
say,  that  they  have  manifested  no  disposition  to  disparage  the 
clergy,  even  as  the  clergy  have  been  remarkably  free  from  a 
jealousy  of  their  labors. 

2.  A  second  danger  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  Scripture. 
To  expound  the  Bible  extensively,  requires  learning  as  well  as 
piety  and  prayer  and  study.  We  properly  make  the  sacred 
volume  the  basis  of  preaching ;  not  only  by  founding  a  dis- 
course upon  a  text,  but  also  by  continual  reference  throughout 
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it  to  Scriptural  proof,  and  by  accompanying  it  with  Scriptural 
readings.  Lay-preachers  have  of  late  given  themselves  much 
to  what  they  call  "Bible  Readings,"  in  connection  with  specific 
topics.  After  study  and  practice  they  have  acquired  not  a  lit- 
tle skill  in  marshaling  passages,  and  expounding  their  mean- 
ing, running  hastily  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to 
show  the  harmony,  fullness,  and  variety  of  the  presentation  of 
the  particular  subject  under  discussion.  This  has  often  been 
found  to  be  an  attractive  and  edifying  exercise.  But  there  is 
danger  that  the  exegesis  of  uneducated  men  may  sometimes 
lead  astray,  especially  if  they  are  of  an  enthusiastic  and  self- 
confident  temperament,  are  given  to  mysticism,  and  have 
adopted  fanciful  principles  of  interpretation.  And  the  climax 
of  absurdity  is  sure  to  be  reached,  if  they  fiall  into  the  snare  of 
Satan,  and  imagine  that  they  are  so  taught  of  the  Spirit,  that 
they  need  consult  no  commentaries,  and  even  advise  their 
hearers  to  avoid  such  human  helps  I  For  no  more  patent  folly 
can  well  be  exhibited,  than  for  a  lay-preacher  to  go  about  col- 
lecting audiences  of  Christian  people,  to  listen  to  his  oral  com- 
ments on  Scripture,  and  warning  them  not  to  consult  other 
men's  printed  comments.  In  addition  to  the  self-conceit  and 
delusion  manifest,  the  advice  creates  a  suspicion  that  he  fears 
that  some  of  his  favorite  interpretations  will  be  disturbed,  if  his 
hearers  should  consult  the  commentaries  of  able  scholars. 
Half-educated  expounders  of  Scriptures,  who  have  zeal  and 
imagination,  are  especially  liable  to  be  carried  away  with  novel 
interpretations  (novel  to  them,  though  old  and  exploded  in  re- 
ality) which  wear  a  plausible  appearance ;  and  it  is  mischievous 
to  have  them  sow  those  broadcast,  in  the  minds  of  simple,  in- 
genuous disciples,  who  accept  them  as  inspired  truth.  The 
final  efiect  is,  to  bring  the  study  of  the  Bible  into  disrepute, 
and  to  create  doubt  of  its  inspiration,  or  else  of  the  correctness 
of  evangelical  interpretations.  For  there  will  be  present  per- 
sons of  intelligence,  who  will  see  that  explanations  are  given 
which  do  violence  to  the  context;  that  words  are  made  to 
mean  the  same  thing  in  all  parts  of  Scripture,  which  denote 
quite  difierent  things  in  different  places,  so  that  much  of  the 
quotation  is  little  else  than  punning ;  and  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  "  types,"  without  any  warrant  from  inspired  declaration  or 
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ase,  but  only  through  the  inventive  genius  and  wild  fancy  of 
the  expositor,  is  misleading,  and  brings  the  Bible  into  con- 
tempt as  a  book  capable  of  being  made  to  mean  anything  one 


3.  Kindred  is  the  danger  of  erroneous  doctrina     Doctrine 
must  rest  upon  exegesis,  and  an  untrustworthy  expounder  of 
Scripture  will  preach  error  with  the  truth.     This  is  a  real  dan- 
ger, as  history  proves,  and  must  be  guarded  against  with  care. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  :  **  How  is  it,  brethren  ? 
wheu  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpreta- 
tion."   It  was  unfortunately  true,  that,  during  the  civil  wars  in 
England,  when   lay-preaching  was  at  its  height,  doctrinal  ex- 
travagances  were  ventilated  as  never  before,  and  new  sects 
sprang  up,  like  mushrooms  over-night.     Our  salvation  is,  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  are  so  clearly  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  conscious  spiritual  wants 
oi  men,  that  they  cannot  long  be  obscured.     Yet  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  men,  not  theologically  and  exegetically  trained, 
and  of  earnest  character,  will  easily  be  led  to  embrace  erroneous 
theories,  and  to  advocate  unbalanced  half-truths.     They  will 
readily  mount  a  prophetical  or  a  doctrinal  hobby,  and  ride  it 
in  the  full  belief  that  nothing  else  can  draw  the  car  of  salva- 
tion; and  it  will  be  strange  if  their  admirerado  not  attribute 
their  practical  success  to  these  peculiarities  rather  than  to  the 
simple  and   generally  received  gospel-truth.      We  have    all 
probably  heard  crudities  of  interpretation,  and  mechanical  ex- 
positions of  doctrine  thus  set  forth  concerning  the  personal  ad- 
vent of  Christ  at  a  near  date,  or  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
or  the  manner  of  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  or  the  relation  of 
law  to  grace,  or  the  character  of  present  salvation  through 
Christy  or  the  true  idea  of  separation  from  the  world,  or  the 
duty  of  Christian  union. 

4.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  there  must  be  more  or  less  dan- 
ger in  lay-preaching  to  personal  character.  All  preaching  in- 
volves this,  and  laymen  have  some  special  dangers  just  at 
present)  while  novelty  attends  their  efforts.  Paul  instructed 
Timothy  that  in  introducing  men  into  the  pastorate,  he  must 
not  take  *^a  novice,''  "lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  &1} 
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into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  When  one  is  suddenly 
brought  from  obscurity  to  oonspicuity,  and  his  efforts  are  not 
only  applauded  by  men,  but  seem  to  be  owned  and  blessed  by 
God,  he  needs  peculiar  grace  to  keep  him  in  humility.  Over 
praise,  continued  excitement,  visible  success,  and  a  perpetual 
coddling  by  the  admiring  female  saints,  is  enough  to  turn  any 
man^s  head.  He  will  gradually  be  tempted  to  self-conscious- 
ness, vanity,  airs  of  infallibility,  and  other  traits  which  will  dis- 
gust the  intelligent,  even  while  the  unintelligent  are  burning 
their  incense  before  him.  I  do  not  think  that  our  American 
lay-preachers  have  fallen  into  this  snare,  as  yet;  they  have 
shown  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  spirit,  modesty  of  demeanor, 
and  consecration  to  the  one  work  of  saving  souls.  Prayer  and 
faith  and  watchfulness  have  preserved  them.  The  danger 
rather  is,  that  good  men  and  good  women  will  overdo  the  mat- 
ter of  admiration  and  praise,  and  thus  intensify  the  temptation. 
Let  them  beware  of  unwittingly  leaguing  in  that  manner  with 
Satan. 

II I .  We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  sphere  of  lay-preach- 
itig, — It  is  supplementary,  in  Home  respects,  to  the  work  of  the 
regular  ministry.  It  reaches  where  that  cannot  go.  It  avoids 
prejudices  which  that  is  compelled  to  face.  It  utilizes  talent 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  the  cause.  It  thus  increases 
manifold  the  working  capital  of  the  church.  It  adds  a  new  and 
needed  testimony,  before  the  world,  to  the  value  of  the  gospel. 
Ordinarily,  it  will  find  its  work  at  and  near  home,  there  being 
no  seeming  necessity  for  a  layman  to  visit  the  churches  of  one 
or  more  lands  to  address  Christians,  who  enjoy  the  instructions 
of  pastors,  and  who  also  have  the  benefit  of  exhortations  of 
their  lay-brethren  ;  especially  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  his  expenses.  Yet  when  a  lay-preacher  has  a  special  talent 
for  reaching  the  masses,  and  for  instructing  others  in  the  secret 
of  so  doing,  or  has  other  peculiar  inspiring  power  valuable  for  its 
eflFect  upon  ministers  and  churches,  as  is  manifestly  the  case 
with  Mr.  Moody,  the  wide  world  may  become  his  field.  God 
gives  such  a  man  a  mission,  and  makes  it  unmistakable.  The 
providence  is  to  be  hailed  with  gratitude  as  furnishing  a  new 
and  needed  instrumentjdity.  But  commonly  a  lay-preacher 
must  look  for  his  work  where  he  lives  and  gains  his  livelihood 
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by  personal  labor.     Much  of  the  value  of  his  preaching  comes 
from  the  fiaict  that  being  known  and  respected  by  the  com- 
munity in  a  secular  calling,  he  stands  up  to  bear  witness  for 
Christ,  out  of  a  pure  love  for  dying  souls,  and  regard  for  the 
honor  of  his  Saviour.     He  exhorts  in  the  weekly  conference 
meeting ;  he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  jails  and  almshouses ;   he 
speaks  in  mission -school  buildings ;  he  preaches  Christ  to  those 
who  never  enter  the  sanctuary,  whether  he  can  assemble  them 
in  a  railway  depot,  or  under  a  shady  tree.     The  power  is  in  the 
love  which  reaches  after  men  of  every  condition,  and  which 
carries  the  wondrous  story  of  the  cross  of  Christ  to  sinful  souls 
with  no  thought  of    theologic  victory,  but  with   a  burning 
desire  to  save  men  from  eternal  death.     And  thus  it  serves  an 
individual  as  well  as  a  public  use :  for  it  is  an  outlet  for  an  in- 
ward passion.     It  is  the  response  of  the  disciple  to  his  Lord's 
injunction :  "  Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come."     It  is  the  act  of 
one  who,  having  himself  "  taken  of  the  water  of  life  freely," 
and  quenched  the  burning  thirst  of  his  soul,  is  anxious  to  lead 
every  other  fainting  and  dying  pilgrim  to  the  same  fountain. 
Indeed,  to  succeed  in  such  labors,  one  must  have  ardent  desire 
and  strong  faith,  as  when  Mr.  Moody,  at  leaving  Cliicago  for 
his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  was  asked  why  he  was  going,  and 
answered  :  **  Ten  thousand  souls  for  Christ !"     There  must  be  a 
sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  the  prophet,  which  made  him  ex- 
claun :  "  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not 
stay."     When  this  is  the  experience  of  our  lay-brethren,  there 
-rill  be  vast  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  lay-preachers,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  language  of  the  Psalmist:  *'The  Lord  gave  the 
Word:  great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it" 
They  will  not  be  waiting  to  see  what  the  ministers  will  do  or 
say,  but  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  the  laborers,  they  will  press  forward,  who- 
ever may  deride  or  forbid. 

In  the  language  of  an  able  **  Defence  of  Lay-Preaching," 
published  anonymously  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  relative  of  the 
writer,  who  having  acquired  a  fortune  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, afterwards  preached  as  a  layman,  and  finally  became  a 
minister  (Rev.  John  Magoffin) :  "  Their  silence  is  prevented  by 
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the  noble  sentiment  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
weakness  and  sinfulness  of  heart  common  even  to  the  good, 
'Obey  God  rather  than  man/  Persuade  lay -preachers  that 
damnation  is  nothing,  and  all  in  a  moment  is  peaca  Show 
them  that  mankind  are  not  perishing  in  sin,  or  that  the  gospel 
is  not  the  power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  it 
will  save  them  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  *I  will  make  you  leave 
preaching,  for,  you  are  a  heretic,'  said  Chrysostom  to  the  pious 
Novatian  bishop  of  Constantinople.  *  I  will  give  you  a  re- 
ward,' replied  the  latter,  *  if  you  will  free  me  from  so  great 
pains  r" 
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Abuclb  VnL— the  GERMAN  GYMNASITTM. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  place 
which  the  Gymnasium  occupies  among  German  educational 
iDstitationa  Its  methods  and  its  discipline  render  possible  the 
preeminent  scholarship  developed  afterward  at  the  universities. 
Here,  the  forms  and  rales  and  the  copious  vocabularies — neces- 
sary foundations  of  linguistic  acquisitions — ^are  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  youthful  memory.  Here  the  chief  facts  of  his- 
torj  are  taught  with  such  system  and  in  such  interdependence  as 
never  in  subsequent  life  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  Gymnasium  is 
acquired  that  graceful  accomplishment  of  the  classical  scholar, 
the  ability  to  compose  with  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guaga  Here  the  study  of  the  literatures  of  the  two  most  import- 
ant languages  of  the  ancient  world  opens  to  the  student's  in- 
telligent appreciation  the  life  of  the  ancients.  Provision  is  made 
at  the  Gymnasium  for  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  mother 
tongue,  according  to  its  historical  development,  and  the  pupil  is 
taught,  while  he  reads  the  Epic  poems  of  the  German  Heroic 
(Middle)  Age,  that  the  language  whose  successive  developments 
he  studies  is  no  derived  or  mixed  speech,  that  it  has  its  own 
original  character,  and  is  the  sister  of  the  Latin  and  of  the 
Greek. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation  to  trace  the  steps 
of  the  progress  by  which  the  cloister  Latin  school  of  the 
middle  ages  has  developed  into  this  training  school  with 
numerous  departments  which  bears  the  name  Gymnasium.  It 
would  be  interesting,  too,  to  search  out,  in  the  manuals  of 
the  history  of  Paedagogy,  those  theories  of  the  mutual  relation 
of  different  studies,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  may  most 
properly  succeed  each  other,  which,  having  finally  been  accept- 
ed by  public  opinion  as  correct,  have  determined  the  present 
plan  of  studies.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan,  at  the  present 
time,  to  enter  upon  either  of  these  inquiries,  and  we  are  content 
with  observing  that  the  Gymnasium  owes  its  present  external 
form,  in  no  small  degree,  to  Baron  von  Stein  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  philosophers  under  whose  advice  and 
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with  whose  cooperation,  amid  and  after  the  struggles  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Bonn  were  founded,  and  the  entire  system  of  education  was 
thoroughly  considered,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  remodeled. 
Since  then,  the  conception  of  the  work  which  the  Gymnasium 
should  do  has  been  perfectly  clear,  and  the  differences  which 
have  existed  between  the  Gymnasiums  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, have  been  due,  rather  to  inequality  in  the  intellectual 
advance  in  the  different  sections,  than  to  any  difference  in  the- 
ory as  to  how  such  establishments  should  be  conducted.  The 
last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  an  attempt,  to  a  good  de- 
gree successful,  to  bring  the  Gymnasiums  of  South  Germany, 
and  especially  of  Austria,  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  North  Germany ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Abiturient,  or  graduating  exam- 
ination upon  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  from  entrance  into  the 
Gymnasium  to  departure  from  it,  which  is  the  passport  of  ad- 
mission into  any  German  university,  will  testify  to  uniformity 
of  scholarship. 

How  unequalled  an  apparatus  of  training  establishments  is 
this:  two  hundred  and  fifty  preparatory  schools,  whose  r^ular 
teachers  have  all  received,  as  the  certificate  of  original  research, 
the  Doctor's  degree,  presenting  yearly  to  the  score,  or  score  and  a 
half,  of  the  universities,  their  quota  of  young  life,  equipped  with 
the  training  which  is  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  inde- 
pendent investigation  to  which  the  years  at  the  University  are 
devoted  1  Certainly  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  any- 
thing approximating  to  the  Gymnasiums  of  Germany,  either  as 
regards  the  number  of  establishments  of  a  uniformly  high  grade, 
or  as  regards  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  is 
performed  in  them. 

It  seems  especially  natural,  that  teachers  in  America  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  plan  and  with  the  methods 
/  of  study  in  the  Gymnasium,  because  in  its  aims  and  its  extent, 
/  the  course  of  study  nearly  corresponds  to  the  combined  courses 
of  study  in  our  best  preparatory  schools  and  our  colleges.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  add  to  it  the  course  of  instruction  at  Amherst  College, 
and  compare  the  result  with    the  completed  course  at   the 
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Gymnasium:  the  verdict  would  probably  be,  in  roBpect  to 
acqaisitions  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  and  history, 
in  favor  of  the  German  school ;  as  regards  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  in  favor  of  the  combined  courses  of 
the  American  school  and  coUege;  as  respects  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  mother  tongue,  in  favor  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

The  scope  of  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  Gymnasium  is  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  number  of  subjects  embraced  in  a  scheme 
which  covers   nine  years  so  great,   that,   if  the  writer  may 
judge  from  his  own  experience,  visits  to  the  Gymnasium,  even 
when  made  under  the  most  favoring  circumstances,  are  liable 
to  confuse  by  the  multitude  of  facts  and  of  new  methods 
which  they  bring  to    notice,  and   can    not  be  expected   to 
prove  in  a  high  degree  profitable  unless  they  are  preceded  by 
some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  study.     It  is  natural 
to  refer,  for  the  information  desired,  to  the  annual  programme, 
which    the    director    of    each   Gymnasium   publishes  every 
spring,  and  which,  in  addition  to  a  learned  dissertation  by  some 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the 
school  year,  contains,  in  more  or  less  detail,  the  plan  of  studies 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.      Through   the  kindness  of  a  friend,*  the  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Gymnasium  of  Schwerin,  Province  of  Mecklen- 
boig,  has  recently  coipe  into  the  writer's  hands.     With  this 
programme,   the   excellent  director.  Dr.  Btichner,  issued  the 
invitation  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  all  the  classes, 
to  be  holden  March  80  and  81,  1871.     A  new  building  had,  at 
this  time,  just  reached  completion,  and  its  occupation  by  the 
school  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  marking  a  new  departure, 
and  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  unusual  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  the  subjects  of  study  are  given,  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  described.     This  outline  of  study  the  writer  has 
determined  to  translate,  and  to  append  thereto,  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  programme  itself,  such  remarks  as  his  own 
visits  to  some  of  the  more  famous  Berlin  Gymnasiums,  in  the 
winter  of  1872,  have  suggested. 

*Dr.    Autenrieth,  Director   of    the    GymaaBium   in  Zweibrucken,  Bavarian 
Paktinate. 
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The  GtymnaBiura  Fredericianum,  of  Schwerin,  is  a  normal 
Ghymnasiam  in  six  classes:  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quarta,  Tertia^ 
Secunda,  and  Prima.  Pupils  spend  in  Sexta,  Quinta,  and 
Qaarta  each,  one  year;  in  Tertia,  Secunda,  and  Prima  each, 
two  yeai's.  The  Gymnasium  course  covere  accordingly  nine 
years ;  the  intention  being  that  pupils  shall  enter  the  institu- 
tion at  the  completion  of  the  ninth,  and  leave  it  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age. 

[A,  Science.] 

L — ^Religion. 

(a.)  Lower  section,  including  Sexta,   Quinta,   Quarta,   and 
Tertia,  age  10-15. 
(6.)  Upper  section,  including  Secunda  and  Prima,  age  15-19. 

SextOy  8  hours  weekly^  age  10-11. 

The  more  important  Scripture  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  far  as  the  Kings,  according  to  some  compend  of  Bibli- 
cal History  ;  the  text  of  the  Bible  not  being  employed,  at  this 
stage  of  progress,  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Immediately  before 
the  chief  festival  days  of  the  Christian  year,  the  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  which  describes  the  institution  of  such  festival 
is  made  the  subject  of  instruction.  At  the  Festival  of  the 
Reformation,  Nov.  10,  the  dates  of  the  more  important  events 
of  that  era  are  learned. 

Catechism :  the  first  article  of  the  provincial  catechism  ex- 
plained and  learned,  review  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism 
(already  learned  at  the  common  school),  and  recitation  of  the 
sama*  Church  hymns,  and  catechism  proof-texts  in  moderate 
numbers,  are  first  read,  then  explained  word  by  word,  and 
finally  memorized ;  8-10  hymns,  4-5  in  each  Semester,  are  thus 
learned,  in  connexion  with,  and  with  reference  to,  the  festival 
days. 

*  Luther's  oatochism  (shorter  and  longer),  is  divided  into  flye  articles,  Tie: 
1.  The  Ten  Commandments.  2.  The  Apostle's  Greed.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
4.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  5.  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  work, 
in  size  and  scope,  may  be  compared  with  the  (shorter  and  longer)  catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  various  statements  are  fortified,  as  in  that  work, 
with  numerous  Scripture  proofs.  There  exist  special  editions,  sanctioned  by  the 
departments  of  public  instruction,  for  use  in  each  German  State. 
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QuinUtj  3  hours  umkly^  age  11-12. 

New  Testament  Biblical  history,  after  a  lesson  book  (**  The 
Life  of  Christ  until  His  Ascension.")  The  contents  and  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  their  order,  the  last  got  by 
heart.  Facts  connected  with  the  Reformation  more  thoroughly 
learned 

Catechism :  review  of  Art  L  and  of  the  accompanying  proof- 
texts;  Art  n.  then  explained  and,  with  its  proof- texts,  memor- 
ized. 

Church  hymns :  review  of  hymns  already  learned,  and  six 
new  ones,  three  in  each  Semester,  learned  in  addition. 

Qitartaj  d  hours  weekly^  ctge  12-ld, 
Bible  readings  from  the  more  important  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  from  the  former,  those  passages  which 
recount  the  story  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  from  the  latter,  the 
chief  events  recorded  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,     Enlargement  of  pupil's  Bible  knowledge. 

Catechism  :  review  of  Arts.  I  and  II,  also  of  proof-texts  and 
hvmns  already  learned ;  Art.  Ill,  explained  and  with  its  proof- 
texts  memorized.  Six  new  hymns,  three  in  each  Semester, 
learned,  and  Arts.  IV  and  V  of  the  catechism  (without  Luther's 
exposition  of  the  same)  committed  to  memory.  As  opportunity 
may  oflfer,  the  more  important  facts  of  the  Geography  of 
Palestine  are  taught  from  a  wall-map. 

Tertia^  2  hours  ioeekly,  age  13-1 6. 
(a.)  Lower  Th^'o,  course  1  year. 

Connected  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  according  to  one  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  accompanied  with  references  to  such 
Messianic  or  prophetic  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  as  bear 
upon  the  Gospel  in  hand. 

Beading  of  single  Psalms :  review  of  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD,  with  particular  reference  to  its  causes  and. its  r^ult& 

Catechism :  review  of  the  five  articles,  and  of  the  accompany- 
ing proof-texts;  review  of  church  hymns,  with  facts  as  to  their 
authorship,  and  date  of  their  composition;  four  new  hymns 
are  learned,  and  with  them  the  number  of  hymns  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  memorized  is  completed. 
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(&.)  Vjpper  Ihrtia^  wwnt  1  yaor. 
Eeview  of  work  of  preceding  year.     History  of  spread  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostles.     Mis- 
sionary journeys  of  St  Paul.  Careful  minute  review  of  History 
of  the  Eeformation.* 

Secunda^  2  hours  weekly^  (nge  lA-lY.f 
(a.)  Lower  Seemnda^  oowne  1  ytat. 

(Summer.)  Acquisition  of  Biblical  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  Old  Testament  Beading  and  study  of  historical  books,  and 
of  single  Psalms.  Special  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  Pro- 
phetical and  Didactic  books.  Such  passages  as  are  significant 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  doctrine  and  morals  are  to  be 
read,  and  such  as  predict  the  coming  of  Christ  Eeview  of 
Catechism,  with  explanation  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles ;  also  of  proof-texts  and  of  sacred  hymns. 

(Winter.)  Reading  of  New  Testament,  at  times  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek;  at  times  in  Luther*s  translation.  Especially 
recommended  for  such  reading  are  PauVs  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Philippians,  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  first 
Epistles  of  John  and  of  Peter.  Review  of  Catechism  as  in 
Sunmier  Semester. 

(ft.)  tapper  Sdcwnda^  course  1  year. 

(Summer.)    Reading  and  exposition  of    the  Acts  of   the 

Apostles. 

f  

*  Ab  many  Bcholan  leaye  the  GjTnnasium  in  Upper  Tertia  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  life,  special  weight  is  to  be  laid  at  this  point  upon  the  review  of  the 
catechism,  the  proof-texts,  and  the  hymns,  as  well  as  upon  the  origin  and  i^rowth 
of  the  reformation  moTement,  as  this  knowledge  is  reckoned  as  a  safe-guard 
and  a  defense  for  thehr  future  life. 

f  Here  begins  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  reading  of  Biblical  selections, 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  design  of  exhibiting  the  character  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  It  is  not  intended  that  critical  and  scholastic 
introductions  to  the  separate  books  of  the  Bible  should  be  given,  but  that  they 
should  be  considered  (singly  or  in  groups)  in  their  chronological  ordn* ;  Uiat  the 
necessary  facts  as  to  Uieir  authorship  and  the  date  of  their  composition  should  be 
given ;  and  finally,  that  such  extracts  should  be  read  as  may  aid  the  scholars  to 
recognize  the  development  of  Gk)d*s  Kingdom  as  traced  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  the  progressive  character  of  the  Divine  Revelation ;  the  history  of  the 
Fall  and  Bedemption  of  Blan. 
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(Winter.)  Bible  stady  (selected  passages  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments).    Review  of  select  hymns  and  proof-texts.* 

Moreover  (in  Winter  Semester),  abstract  of  Church  History 
during  the  first  four  centuries.  Study  of  the  Beformation  more 
in' detail.  The  epochs  and  work  of  Spener,  Francke,  and  the 
history  of  modem  (German)  missions  Chapters  from  Christian 
biography.  The  religions  of  the  ante-Christian  world  charac- 
terized, and  their  relation  to  Christianity  explained.  Occasional 
review  of  catechism,  proof-texts  and  hymns.t 

Prima^  2  hours  weekfyj  (ige  17-19,  course  2  years. 

Study  of  Dogma  and  Ethics,  of  Doctrine  and  Morals  in  their 
mutual  relation. 

BapiJ  survey  of  works  which  describe  the  development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  apolo- 
getic ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church  in  century  XVI,  and  above  all  (as  basis  of  union  for 
Evangelical  Christians)  to  the  Confessio  Augustana,  or  Augs- 
boig  Confession,  which  is  tb  be  read  (especially  the  first  part 
containing  the  chief  articles  of  Christian  Faith)  in  the  original 
Latin.  Criteria,  or  Tests,  by  which  orthodox  is  distinguished 
from  heretical  doctrina  Apologetics,  or  Defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Beligion. 

Reading  of  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  as  follows : 

Gospel  of  John ;  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Review  of  Church  History,  of  History  of  the  Reformation,  of 
proof-texts,  hymns,  and  Pater  Noster. 

The  material  to  be  mastered  during  the  two  years  of  Prima 
may  be  disposed  as  follows  over  the  four  Semesters. 

L  Review  of  Church  History,  History  of  Faith  and  Morals. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  controversial  ecclesiastical  literature  of 
century  XVL  (Symbolische  Biicher),  and  reading  of  Augus- 
tana (Augsburg  Confession). 

*  In  reading  the  New  Tastament  in  the  original  Greek,  weight  is  to  be  laid,  in 
leCerenoe  to  the  religiona  education  of  the  scholar,  chiefly  upon  the  aenae,  the  phi- 
lological point  of  view,  involving  the  frequent  uae  of  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  being 
as  far  aa  poasible  avoided. 

f  Since  Roman  history  is  studied  in  Upper  Secunda.  and  m  the  Winter  Semester 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  (see  p.  154),  it  is  fitting  that  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  first  fomr  centuries,  should  be  taken  up  at  this  point 
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S  and  4.  Beading  of  Epistle& 

The  review  of  catechism,  proof  texts,  hymns,  &c.,  may  be 
distributed  over  the  four  Semesters.  Object  of  entire  religious 
teaching,  to  impress  upon  the  scholar's  memory  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  their  connection,  and  the  fandamental 
doctrines  of  the  (Lutheran)  Evangelical  Church. 

n.— Geography  and  History. 

Sexta^  4  hours  weekly, 

(a.)  Geography,  two  hours,  first  principles  of  physical  aod 
mathematical  geography.  Distribution  of  water  and  mountains 
over  the  earth's  surface. 

More  detailed  instruction  respecting  the  native  province  and 
its  relation  to  neighboring  countries  (in  the  present  case  respect- 
ing Meckleubei^  and  its  relations  to  Prussia). 

Practice  in  the  use  of  globes  and  maps. 

(i.)  History,  two  hours,  is  first  approached  in  connection  with 
Biblical  history.  The  instruction  is  at  the  outset  chiefly  bio- 
graphical ;  important  characters  form  central  points,  around 
which  the  events  are  grouped  in  which  they  played  a  part 
Then  follow  Legends  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  German  early 
history. 

QuifUa,  8  hours  weekly. 

(cl)  Geography,  two  hours.  Review  of  work  of  previous 
year ;  then  the  principal  countries  of  the  earth,  especially  of 
Europe  (Germany  excepted)  with  the  chief  rivers,  mountains, 
and  localities.     Practice  in  map-drawing. 

(J.)  History,  one  hour.  Review  of  work  of  previous  year. 
Study  of  special  epochs  of  Greek  or  Roman  history,  e.  g.,  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  as  related  by  Herodotus. 

Quartaj  4  hours  weekly. 

(cl)  Geography,  two  hours.  Review  of  pensum*  of  Quinta, 
then  special  study  of  geography  of  Germany,  of  the  North 
German  Empire,  and  of  the  native  province.     Map-drawing. 

(6.)  History,  two  hours.  (1.)  Greek  history,  chief  events 
and  chief  persons  from  the  Messeniau  wars  to  Alexander  the 
Great.     Survey  of  barbarian  nations,  especially  the  Persians 

*  Penswn  =  prescribed  task. 
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and  the  EgyptiansL  The  more  important  dates  of  Greek  History. 
(2.)  Boman  History  from  the  fouoding  of  the  City  to  the 
extinction  of  the  House  of  Augustus.  A  glance  at  the  for^ 
tunes  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  the  migration  of 
natioD&  Use  of  historical  map&  The  chief  dates  in  Boman 
History. 

Tertia^  4  hour^  weekly. 

{(l)  Lower  TerUtL,  oowrse  1  year, 

1.  Geography,  two  hours.  Review  of  pensum  of  Quarta. 
Geography  of  Germany,  and  specially  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  with  special  attention  to  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  same.  Briefer  consideration  of  geography  of  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  non-European  countries  which 
stand  in  special  commercial  relations  with  Germany. 

2.  History,  two  hours.  German  history  from  the  migration 
of  nations  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  History  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  summarily  considered,  especially  in  its  relations 
to  German  history.* 

Q>,)  Upper  Tsrtuiy  cowret  1  year. 

1.  Geography,  two  hours.  Review  of  pensum  of  Lower 
Tertia;  then  general  review  of  entire  field  of  geographical 
study,  with  special  stress  upon  the  more  important  facts,  and 
close  of  instruction  in  geography. 

2.  History,  two  hours.  German  history  from  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  national  war  for  Independence  (at  beginning 
of  present  century).  Special  prominence  is  to  be  given  to 
Prussia's  history,  culminating  in  the  organization  of  the  North 
Gennan  Confederation,  with  herself  at  its  head,  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mecklenbui^.     Review  of  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Seeunda^  3  hours  weekly. 

(a.)  Lower  Secunda,  courae  1  year. 

Ancient  History  (not  including  Roman  History). 

Constitutions  of  chief  Greek  States :  their  development,  acme 
and  decline  to  148  B.  C.  The  history  of  Persia  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Persian  monarchy  to  be  handled  as  an  episode ; 

*  In  Oennaii  histoiy,  the  era  of  the  Bef  ormatioxi  is  to  be  treated  with  special 
^nluM.    See  the  scheme  for  religious  instruction  in  Lower  Tertia. 
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in  the  same  manner,  but  with  more  fulness  of  detail,  the 
early  history  of  Macedonia ;  the  later  history  (from  the  reign 
of  Philip)  mei^es  in  Greek  history  and  requires  no  separate 
treatment. 

Ancient  Geography,  especially  of  Greeca  History  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ("  Oultur-Geschichte"). 

(b.)  Ujpper  SecwndoL,  eourge  1  year, 

Eoman  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  City  to  476  A.  D. 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Eoman  public 
law  (Staatsrecht).  Study  of  Roman  private  and  social  life 
("  Cultur-Geschichte").  Geographical  survey  of  Italy  and  ad- 
jacent countries  and  islands.  Careful  study  of  the  extent  and 
divisions  of  the  Imperium  Romanum. 

iVtma,  8  hofirs  weekly , 

Medieval  and  Modem  history,  distributed  as  follows :  (a.) 
Lower  Prima,  course  1  year :  from  the  migration  of  nations  to 
the  reign  of  Chas.  V,  special  attention  being  paid  to  manners, 
customs,  development  of  arts,  manufactures,  &c  (6.)  Upper 
Prima,  course  1  year :  history  of  Europe  from  the  reign  of 
Chas.  V.  to  the  close  of  Germany's  wars  for  Independence, 
1815.  Finally,  more  briefly,  European  History  from  1815  to 
the  present  time. 

IIL  Abithmetic  and  Mathematics. 
Sexta^  4  hours  weekly. 
Review  of  the  four  elementary  rules,  and  exercises  in  the 
same  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  The  tables  of 
weights,  mqneys,  measures,  &c.,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practice 
in  reduction  ascending  and  descending.  The  Metrical  System 
(now  legalized  throughout  the  German  Empire).  The  various 
operations  performed  with  and  upon  Vulgar  Fractions ;  exer- 
cises in  mental  arithmetic.  Occasional  examples  to  be  worked 
at  home,  yet  suck  only  as  are  simple  and  contain  only  small 
numbers. 

Quinta,  3  hours  weekly. 
Review  of  Fractions,  Rule  of  Three,  illustrated  by  questions 
involving  entire  and  fractional,  abstract  and  concrete  numbers. 
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Occasional  examples  to  be  solved  at  borne,  yet  always  simple 
and  involving  only  small  numbers. 

Quartay  4  hours  weekly. 
Compound  proportion  (double  Rule  of  Three),  with  applica- 
tion to  practical  questions.      Decimal  Fractions.      One  hour 
weekly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry as  Far  as  the  doctrine  of  coincidence  of  triangles. 

Tertia^  4  hours  weekly. 
(a.)  Lcnoer  TerUa^  eaurae  1  year. 
L  Geometry :  Plane  Geometry  as  far  as  the  circle  and  men- 
suration of  rectilineal  figures  (not  including  the  mensuration  of 
the  circle  nor  the  doctrine  of  similar  figures). 

2.  Arithmetic :  Use  o£  letters  and  symbols  in  arithmetical 
operations,  (Algebra).  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  propor- 
tions.   Extraction  of  roots. 

(6.)  l^pper  T^BrUOt  courge  1  year. 

1.  Geometry  :  review  of  pensum  of  Lower  Tertia ;  its  scope 
being  enlarged  by  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems,  in- 
clading  such  as  have  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

2.  Arithmetic :  scientific  basis  of  rules  of  common  Arithme- 
tic ;  substitution  of  letters  for  figures  in  reckoning,  and  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Secunda^  4  Jiours  weekly, 
(a.)  Lower  Secunda^  course  I  year. 

1.  Geometry :  Plane  Geometry  finished.  Practical  exercises 
in  the  various  departments  of  plane  geometry. 

2.  Arithmetic :  Eeview  of  ground  already  gone  over,  and 
farther  practice  in  solution  of  examples.  Doctrine  of  powers ; 
of  roots.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  several  unknown 
qaantitie& 

(&)  Upper  SecundOf  eourae  1  year. 

1.  Geometry :  Plane  Trigonometry  with  examples,  especially 
in  tbe  application  of  Trigonometry  to  the  mensuration  of  sur- 
faces. Problems  calling  into  use  the  principles  of  Plane 
Geometry. 
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2.  Arithmetic :  Quadratic  equations  with  examples  and  prob- 
lems.    Arithmetical  and  geometrical  series.    Logarithms 

I\'im<ij  4  hours  weddy^  course  2  years. 

1.  Geometry:  Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solida  Practical 
exercises. 

2.  Arithmetic :  Algebraic  problems,  especially  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Algebra  to  Geometry.  Indeterminate  Equations.  If 
possible,  the  elements  of  Conic  Sectiona 

IV.  Natural  Sciences. 
Sescta^  2  hours  weekly. 
Natural  History :  in  Summer  Botany,  and  the  insect  world ; 
in  Winter  Zoology,  especially  the  vertebrate  animala     Some 
account  of  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the  chief  species  of 
animals. 

Quinta^  2  hours  wee/dy. 

Beview  of  pensum  of  Sexta,  and  further  extension  of  the 
same  by  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  species.  Subject  matter 
distributed  as  in  Sexta. 

Instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  left  out  in  Quarta  and 

Tertia. 

Secundaj  2  hours  weekly. 

(a)  Lower  Seatmda^  eoune  1  year. 

Introduction  to  Physica  Solid  bodiea  Systematic  survey 
of  the  three  natural  kingdoms.     Crystal-forms  of  minerals 

(b,)  upper  Secwkda^  eoune  1  year. 
Liquid  and  Gaseous  bodies :  Sound  and  Heat 

Prima^  2  ?iours  weekly. 
Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Statics  and  Mechanics,  Mathe- 
matical Geography. 

[B.  Languages.'] 

Y.— Latin. 
Sexta^  9  hours  weekly. 
The  regular  inflections,  viz :  declinations  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectives ;  conjugation  of  verbs,  including  deponent  verbs. 
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The  simple  sentence  is  made  from  the  outset  the  basis  of  in- 
straction,  the  significance  of  the  different  case-endings  being 
developed  orallj  and  illustrated  by  means  of  it  Then  follows 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  verb  esse  and  of  the  several  conju- 
gations. The  paradigms  are  then  committed  to  memory,  the 
pupil  being  constantly  exercised  by  new  examples.  The  rules  ^ 
for  gender,  with  a  limited  number  of  exceptions  follow  ;  later 
come  comparison  of  adjectives,  numerals  (cardinal  and  ordinal), 
and  prepositions.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  translation 
from  Latin  into  German  and  vice  versd.  Once  every  fort- 
night a  short  written  exercise  (more  carefully  prepared  than 
those  just  mentioned).     Memorizing  of  Latin  words  and  short 

phrases.* 

QuirUa^  10  hours  foeeMy, 

Review  of  pensum  of  Sexta ;  then  the  irregular  verbs,  the 
marked  and  rarely  occurring  irregularities  being  still  carefully 
excluded.  Constant  practice  in  the  interpretation  and  in  the 
composition  of  simple  Latin  sentences.  The  simplest  rules 
of  Syntax.  The  constructions  of  the  accusative  and  infini- 
tive and  of  the  ablative  absolute ;  first  noticed  as  occurring  in 
Latin  examples  for  translation ;  then  inculcated  and  their  use 
made  familiar  by  practice  in  making  Latin  sentences  in  which 
they  are  introduced ;  yet  without  any  attempt  at  a  scientific 
explanation.  The  construction  of  the  names  of  towns.  Memo- 
rizing of  words  and  phrases  as  in  Sexta.  Two  short  written 
exercises  (composed  at  home)  weekly.     Reader.* 

Q^outay  10  hours  toeekiy. 

Careful  review  of  all  forms  learned,  both  regular  and  irregu- 
lar. The  Syntax  of  the  cases.  All  rules  learned,  imprinted 
upon  the  memory  by  frequent  repetition.  The  chief  rules  for 
the  dependence  or  sequence  of  tenses ;  oral  and  written  transla- 
tions. Header  and  Comeliuii  Nepos:  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  Semester,  selected  fables  from  Phaedrus.  Two  weekly 
written  exercises  (German  into  Latin)  to  be  composed  at 
home. 


^  1ezt>bookB :   Graamur  and  Beader  of  Lattmaim  &  If  filler;  reprodooed,  in 
EnS^  fbnn,  by  Profeflsor  Gilderaleeye  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Virginia. 
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TerHa^  10  hovra  weekly, 
(a.)  Lower  TbrUOf  course  1  year. 

Review  of  rules  for  Syntax  of  cases.  Doctrine  of  the  Tenses, 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  fundamental  rules  for  the  employment  of 
Moods,  Complex  and  Compound  Sentence,  and  the  Conjunc- 
tions. Chief  Prepositions  and  their  varied  use.  Scientific  ex- 
planations of  the  two  constructions :  ace.  with  infin.  and  abl. 
absoL  In  connexion  with  the  daily  recitations,  extemporaneous 
exercises  in  making  Latin.  A  weekly  written  exercise  (com- 
posed at  home)  in  turning  German  into  Latin.  Memorizing  of 
phrases  and  of  selected  passages  selected  from  the  scholar's 
previous  reading. 

Authors  read  :  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  I-IIL  Ovid,  Metam. 
(selections),  in  all  circa  1,000  lines:  The  hexameters  read  aloud, 
and  in  connection  with  them  the  necessary  rules  of  meter 
and  prosody.  Historical  and  literary  data  in  reference  to 
each  author  read :  such  data,  communicated  to  the  pupils  as 
they  begin  each  new  author,  form  a  part  of  all  instruction 
sabsequent  to  this  point 

(6.)  Upper  ThrHa^  eourae  1  year. 

Rigorous  reviews  and  extension  of  grammatical  knowledge 
gained  in  Lower  Tertia,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  moods ;  conditional  and  concessive  sentences ; 
direct  and  indirect  narration  {oraiio  directa  and  obliqua):  de- 
pendent sentences,  e.  g.,  indirect  questions,  and  the  rhetorical 
question  of  appeal.  A  weekly  Latin  exercise  (composed  at 
home),  and  frequent  extemporaneous  exercises  in  making  Latin 
(in  the  class). 

Authors  read  :  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.,  finished ;  Sallust  de  Bell. 
Jug. ;  Ovid.  Metam.  (Selections) ;  Review  of  metrical  and  pro- 
sodial  rules. 

Secundd,  10  hours  weekly, 

(a.)  Lower  SecundOf  course  1  year. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Moods  as  a  whole,  special  prominence  be- 
ing given  to  single  parts,  e.  g.,  the  hypothetical  sentence,  and  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Special  exercises,  oral  and  written, 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  this  part  of  Grammar. 
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As  before,  extemporaneous  exercises  in  making  Latin,  and,  at 
home,  the  carefully  prepared  weekly  Latin  exercise.    ' 

Authors  read :  The  easier  Ciceronian  Orations,  e.  g.,  Quatuor 
Orationes  in  Catilinam ;  pro  Archia,  pro  Deiotaro,  pro  lege 
MaDilia ;  also  Laelius  and  Cato  Major ;  Livius,  lib.  I  et  II ; 
Vei)^.  -^neid,  lib.  I  el  11.  Private  reading :  selections  from 
Sallust  and  Caes.  de  Bell  Civ. 

(&.)  Upper  SecundOj  eourae  1  year. 

Review  of  grammatical  knowledge  already  acquired,  with 
which  the  study  of  Orammar  ceases.  Structure  of  the  sentence 
and  of  the  period ;  order  of  Words  in  Latin  prose.  Weekly 
written  exercise  and  extemporalia  in  the  class.  Here  begins 
the  composition  of  simple  Latin  historical  essays,  with  subject 
at  first  previously  assigned ;  two  months  being  allowed  for 
each  essay. 

Authors  read:  Cicero;  Orationes  selectae,  especially  pro 
Roscio  Amerino,  pro  Sulla  and  later,  de  prov.  consularibus,  etc. 
More  cursorily  is  to  be  re^  Livius,  lib.  III-VI ;  Virg.  Aeneid, 
lib.  III-VI,  also  single  Eclogues  and  selections  from  the 
Georgics. 

Private  reading:  Cicero  and  Livius. 

JFWwa,  8  hours  weekly^  course  1  year. 

Review  of  special  grammatical  points  called  up  in  connection 
with  authors  read.  Principles  of  Latin  styla  Exercises  and 
extemporalia.  Latin  essays :  one  every  two  montha  Authors 
read  :  Cicero,  public  orations :  pro  Milone,  in  Verrem,  pro 
Murena;  further,  de  OflSciis,  and  Epistolae  ad  Atticum,  espe- 
cially Bk.  I;  de  Oratore,  Brutus,  Tuscul.  Disp.,  Bk.  I;  Tacit. 
Annales  and  Germania;  the  Odes,  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace. 

Private  reading :  Cicero,  Livius,  Tacitus. 

When  Prima  is  broken  into  two  divisions,  the  work  to  be 
done  is  distributed  as  follows  ovefr  the  two  years. 

(a.)  Lower  PnmOy  oourae  1  year, 

Cic.  pro  Milone,  in  Verr.,  pro  Murena,  de  officiis,  Epistolae 
ad  Atticum.  Tacit  Germania:  Horat.  Carmina,  lib.  I-III 
Memorizing  of  single  odes.    The  Horatian  metera 

Private  reading :  Cicero  and  Livius. 
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(6.)  tapper  PrmOf  oourse  1  year, 

Cicero:  Brutus,  de  Oratore,  Tusculanae,  lib.  1.  Selected  public 
oratioas,  pro  Sestio,  pro  Plancio;  Tacit,  Annales;  Horatius, 
single  odes  reviewed,  then  Satiras  and  Epistles. 

Private  reading :  Cicero,  Livius,  Tacitus,  esp.  Vita  AgricolaB. 

VI. — Grebk. 

QuartOj  5  hours  weekly. 
The  regular  inflections  as  far  as  and  including  pure,  mute, 
and  contract  verbs.  (The  method  is  the  same  as  in  Lat  vid. 
Lat  Sexta,  i.  e.,  everything  is  to  be  carefully  explained  before 
it  is  required  that  it  be  memorized).  Translation  of  Greek 
into  German  after  a  Greek  reader  (Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  part 
T).  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  exercises  in  oral  translation 
from  the  German  into  the  Greek,  followed  by  short  exercises  to 
be  written  out  at  home,  with  a  view  to  firmly  imprinting  in 
memory  the  accents  and  verbal  forms.  Memorizing  of  Greek 
words. 

Tertia,  6  hours  weekly. 

(a.)  Lower  TerUa^  couree  1  year. 
Review  of  pensum  of  Quarta ;  then  liquid  verbs  and  verbs  in 
-//I  ,•  the  more  frequently  recurring  irregular  verbs  are  learned, 
and  repeatedly  called  for  in  recitation  until  they  are  firmly  fixed 
in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  prepositions  and  their  commonest 
uses.  The  simpler  rules  of  syntax ;  a  short  written  exercise 
(German  into  Greek)  weekly.  Memorizing  of  Greek  words 
and  of  short  phrasea  Matter  read :  Part  II  of  Jacob's  Greek 
Reader  (selections  from  Attic  writers) ;  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  also  Xenoph.  A  nab.,  I,  1. 

{b.)  Upper  TertiOy  couree  1  year. 
Incessant  reviews  of  ground  already  mastered,  especially  of 
the  forms  of  the  verb.  Irregular  verbs  finished,  i.  e.,  all  of 
them  got  by  heart.  Chief  rules  for  the  government  of  cases. 
Weekly  written  exercise.  Authors  read :  Xenoph.  Anab.,  Bk.  I ; 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  Homer,  Odyss.,  Bk.  I,  1-160.  In- 
troduction to  the  forms  of  the  Homeric  dialect 
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Secunda,  6  hours  weekly, 
(a.)  Lower  Secunda^  course  1  year. 

General  review  of  inflections  already  learned.  Rules  for 
government  of  cases  in  their  orderly  development  Chief  rules 
of  syntax,  e.  g.,  syntax  of  the  article,  of  the  pronouns ;  attraction 
of  the  relative  pronoun  ;  the  moods  and  tenses ;  the  commonest 
conjunctions  and  the  moods  with  which  they  are  joined;  con- 
siructions  of  infinitive  and  participla  Weekly  written  exer- 
cise.   Memorizing  of  short  sentences. 

Authors  read  :  Xenoph.  Anabasis,  2  Bks.,  Hom.Odyss.,  I-IV, 
the  study  of  the  Homeric  dialect  finished. 

Private  reading :  Xenophon  and  Homer's  Odyssey. 

(b.)  Tapper  Seamia,  oowrae  1  year, 

Keview  of  rules  for  cases  (govt  of  substs.,  &c.),  while  the 
forms  are  kept  in  memory  by  frequent  repetition.  Then  fol- 
lows the  syntax  of  the  moods  and  tenses  systematically 
developed.  Compound  sentence,  especially  the  hypothetical 
sentence,  and  the  particles  and  conjunctions.  At  this  point 
thesystemattc  instruction  in  grammar  ceases.  Weekly  written  exer- 
cises. Authors  read :  Xenoph. ;  Cyrop.  Hellenica,  Memorabilia ; 
Plutarch's  easier  Biographies,  e.  g.,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  the 
Gracchi  and  Camillus ;  Herodotus ;  Horn.  Od.  V-VIIL 

Private  reading,  Xenophon  and  Homer's  Odyssey. 

jFWma,  6  hours  weekly. 
Cliief  aim;  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  classics  in  all 
their  manifold  relations  to  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  Occasional 
grammatical  remarks  as  illustrating  the  finer  shades  of  meaning. 
Grecisms,  or  short  passages  illustrative  of  Greek  idioms,  accom- 
panied by  the  appropriate  grammatical  rule.  Fortnightly  writ- 
ten exercise  (German  into  Greek).  Distribution  of  authors  to 
be  read,  when  Prima  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Prima, 
as  follows : 

(a.)  Lower  JVtma,  oowree  1  yetxr. 

The  easier  Platonic  dialogues,  e.  g.,  Crito,  Euthyphron, 
Apology,  Phaedo;  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes;  Homer, 
Ilias  I-XIL 

Private  reading :  farther  selections  from  the  above  authora 

VOL.  XXXV.  11 
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(&.)  T]pper  PHmOf  course  1  year. 

Demosthenes   and    Plato,  read    cursorily;    selections   from 
Thucydides ;  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  Ilias  XIII-XXIV. 
Private  reading :  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Sophocles. 

VII.  -  German. 
Sexta^  3  hours  toeekly. 
Beading  (from  a  German  Reader),  and  relating  what  has  been 
read,  with  careful  attention  to  pronunciation  and  delivery. 
Memorizing  of  set  poems,  and  recitation  of  the  same ;  the  poems 
to  be  learned  by  the  entire  class.  Grammar  follows,  yet  taught 
constantly  in  connection  with  reading,  care  being  taken  to  em- 
ploy the  same  phraseology  in  explaining  German  idioms  which 
is  becoming  familar  to  the  young  scholar  through  his  study  of 
Latin.  Parts  of  speech  in  this  manner  distinguished,  and  the 
simple  sentence  separated  into  its  members.  Prepositions  and 
the  cases  which  they  govern.  Orthography  and  the  principles 
of  Punctuation.  As  manual  for  reference,  a  German  Grammar 
(that  of  Wigger)  is  employed,  and  the  rules  of  orthography 
there  laid  down  are  to  be  strictly  observed  in  all  succeeding 
classes.* 

Quinta^  8  hours  weekly. 

Reading  and  Grammar  as  in  Sexta ;  the  study  of  the  simple 
sentence  with  modifiers  follows,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
compound  sentence.  Conjunctions.  The  theory  of  Punctua- 
tion and  Orthography  continued.  Simple  compositions  upon 
subjects  discussed  in  the  class ;  one  every  fortnight  Memo- 
rizing of  selected  poems,  and  recitation  of  the  same  (cf.  course 
of  study  in  Sexta). 

Quarta^  3  hours  weekly. 
Reading  and  explaining  (erklaren)  of  selected  passages,  in 
prose  and  verse,  from  the  Reader.  Exercises  in  freely  reporting 
(in  the  pupiFs  own  language)  the  same.  Recitation  of  poems 
committed  to  memory  (from  the  Reader).  Grammar  follows  in 
connection  with  the  matter  read  in  the  class.  The  use  of  the 
oraiio  indirecta  in  German,  with  suitable  reference  to  the  same 

*  The  instruction  contemplated  in  this  scheme  for  Sexta  is  chiefly  oral :   the 
text-hook  is  used  only  as  a  manual  of  reference. 
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idiom  in  Latin.  Compound  sentence  and  the  Period.  Review 
of  rules  for  Punctuation;  Orthography  continued  according  to 
precisely  the  same  rules  as  in  the  preceding  classes.  Study  of 
foreign  words  in  the  German  language.  Fortnightly  essays  of 
an  historical  or  narrative  character;  also,  occasionally,  such  as 
describe  personal  experiences. 

Tertiay  8  hours  weekly, 
(a.)  Lower  Tsrtki,  courge  1  year. 

Beading  and  explanation  (discussion,  &c.),  of  selections  (in 
prose  and  poetry)  from  the  Reader,  especially  of  Epic  and  Lyric 
poems.  Instruction  in  the  general  metrical  laws  of  Oerman 
verse.  More  precise  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  forms  and 
sentences  (Etymology  and  Syntax) :  strong  and  weak  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  Recitation  by  the  entire  class  of  forms 
assigned  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Brief  original  declama- 
tions (or  recitations)  on  historical  subjects ;  especially  episodes 
of  ancient  history.  Essays  upon  subjects  of  a  narrative  nature, 
analysed  and  discussed  in  the  class  in  primary  reference  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  German  style.  (Written)  translations  from 
other  languages  into  German.  Fortnightly  German  essay. 
(&)  Upper  TiarUa^  oofwree  1  year. 

Elucidation  of  passages  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Reader, 
as  in  lower  Tertia.  The  course  and  divisions  of  thought  are 
carefully  traced  in  the  selections  read,  the  design  being  to  train 
the  pupil  to  the  analysis  of  subjects  with  reference  to  original 
composition.  Exercises  in  recounting,  in  the  pupil's  own  lan- 
guage, the  chief  events  of  episodes  of  history  with  which  he 
is  bmiliar.  Essays  on  subjects  (themes)  already  discussed  and 
analyzed  ;  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  analysis  is  no  longer 
given,  but  the  theme  is  simply  discussed  and  the  necessary 
ideas  are  suggested,  which  the  pupil  is  left  to  arrange.  One 
such  essay  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

tSecunda^  2  hours  weekly. 
(a.)  Lower  Secunda^  course  1  year. 
The  essential  characteristics  of  the  different  species  of  Poetry, 
(Epic,  Lyric,  Elegiac,  &c.),  and  the  external  form  (variety  of 
meter),  appropriate  to  each  (Poetics),  are  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples from  the  Reader.     The  more  important  facts,  biographical 
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and  literary,  respecting  the  more  eminent  German  poets.  Ex- 
temporaneous speaking  on  themes  drawn,  partly  from  the 
ground  covered  by  the  historical  study,  partly  from  the  field 
of  private  reading  of  the  ancient  authors.  Outlines  of  Bhetoric. 
Principles  underlying  the  proper  arrangement  of  topics  or 
arguments  in  any  (finished)  written  production.  Essays,  pre- 
ceded by  an  original  analysis  of  the  theme ;  one  essay  every 
four  weeks.  Formation  of  style  by  the  aid  of  translations  from 
foreign  languages  into  German.  Declamations. 
(6.)  l^pper  Secunda^  eourae  1  year. 
The  classical  (German)  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Brief 
outline  of  German  (Teutonic)  Grammar  according  to  its  his- 
torical development  Ulfilas  and  the  elements  of  Gothic  Gram- 
mar. Selections  from  the  old  epics  (Nibelungen,  Gudruu,  &c.) 
are  read.  Eeview  of  facts  learned  in  Lower  Secunda  as  to  the 
theory  of  Poetics.  Themes  for  essays  only  assigned  irom 
regions  with  which  the  scholar  is  thoroughly  acquainted,  e.  g., 
from  subjects  falling  within  the  historical  course,  the  obliga- 
tory or  private  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  or  from  the 
portions  of  German  literature  above  indicated.  An  essay 
every  four  weeks.     Declamations. 

/Vuna,  3  hours  weekly^  course  2  years. 
Survey  of  the  history  of  (German)  literature  from  Luther 
to  the  present  day  (the  second  classical  period).  Beading  of 
passages  from  the  German  classics,  especially  from  Qt)ethe, 
Herder,  Lessing  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic  school  and  its 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  to-day.  Essays  with  exercises 
in  classifying  or  analyzing  subjects.  One  essay  every  four 
weeks,  or  five  in  each  Semester.  Extemporaneous  oratory  upon 
subjects  selected  at  the  speaker's  will.    Declamationa* 

VIIL  French. 
Quintay  3  hours  weekly. 
Pronunciation.      Beading    exercisea      Regular    inflections 
(Declinations,  Auxiliaries,  Conjugations).      Oral  and  written 


*  It  is  the  intention,  at  an  early  day,  to  add  to  the  studies  pursued  in  Prima  with 
an  allowance  of  time  of  one  hour  weekly,  1.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Philos- 
ophy, 2.  The  chief  facts  of  Empirical  Psychology,  3.  Tha  essentials  of  formal 
Logia 
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exercises  in  translation  from  French  into  German,  and,  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  from  German  into  French.  Short  exer- 
cises to  be  prepared  at  home,  one  weeklj*^,  yet  only  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year.  Memorizing  of  words  and  of  idiomatic 
phrases.  Necessary  elementary  facts  as  to  the  order  of  words 
in  the  French  Sentence.     Beader. 

Qtfarta^  3  hours  weekly. 
Beview  of  pensum  of  Qninta.  In  addition:  pronouns,  num- 
erals, the  comparison  of  adjectives,  the  partitive  article,  the 
simple  sentence  in  interrogation,  also  negative,  and  negative  and 
interrogative  forms.  The  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  and 
the  chief  rules  of  Syntax ;  farther  facts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  the  sentence.  One  short  weekly  written  exercise. 
Beader. 

TertiUy  «3  hours  weekly. 

(a.)  Lower  lertiOf  eowne  1  year. 
Beview  of  pensa  of  Quinta  and  Quarta-     The  irregular  in- 
flections finished.     Bules  for  cases.     Bules  for  arrangement  of 
words  finished ;  weekly  written  exercisa     Memorizing  of  idio- 
matic phrases.     Beader. 

(b.)  Upper  Tertkij  caurae  1  year. 

Beview  of  pensum  of  Lower  Tertia.  Bules  for  the  use  of 
the  tenses  and  mooda  Weekly  written  exercise,  also  frequent 
extemporalia  and  exercises  in  off-hand  translation  and  in  con- 
versation.   Author  read :  Voltaire,  Cha&  XII,  or  Chrestomathy. 

Sect^nda,  2  houre  weekly. 
(a.)  Lower  Secunda^  course  1  year. 
Beview  of  regular  and  irregular  inflections ;  chief  rules  of 
Syntax.  Systematic  investigation  of  principles  governing  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  the  French  sentence,  and  the  use  of 
the  moods  and  tenses.  Conjunctions  and  the  compound  sen- 
tence ;  proper  and  improper  prepositions,  and  the  participial 
constructions  with  the  probable  theory  of  their  origin.  Fort- 
nightly written  exercise.  Extemporalia  and  exercises  in  oral 
(free)  translation  from  German  into  French.  Exercises  in 
French  conversation.  Author  read :  Voltaire,  Chas.  XII,  or  a 
suitable  Chrestomathy. 
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(b.)  Upper  SKunda,  cowrm  1  yaor. 

Review  of  pensum  of  lower  Secunda  (and  close  of  grammat- 
ical instruction).  Here  begins  the  reading  of  the  French  poet- 
ical literature.  The  chief  metrical  rules.  Written  and  oral 
exercises  as  in  Lower  Secunda.  Authors  read :  S^ur,  history  of 
Napolfon ;  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  etc. ;  Moli^re ;  Scribe, 
or  a  Chrestomathy. 

PHma^  2  howTB  wedely^  cmirse  2  years. 

Review  and  general  survey  of  the  grammatical  rules,  with  a 
view  to  disclosing  the  formal  (conventional)  character  of  the 
French  language,  accompanied  by  reading  and  exercises ;  the 
latter  after  an  exercise  book  (Plotz.)  A  fortnightly  written 
exercisa     French  conversation. 

Authors  read.  A  Chrestomathy,  or  alternately  from  various 
classic  French  authors ;  also  dramas  of  Comeille,  Racine,  Mo- 
liSre,  accompanied  by  literary  and  historical  critical  remarka 

IX.  Hebrew. 
Secunda^  2  hotira  weekly^  course  2  years. 
Mutual  relation  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  and  Pronunciation. 
Reading  exercises.     Inflections:  the  conjugations  (as  far  as  the 
verba  quiescentia\  declensions,  pronouns. 

Exercises  in  translation,  from  Genesis.  The  chief  rules  of 
Syntax.     Memorizing  of  Hebrew  words. 

iVima,  2  hours  ioeekly^  course  2  years. 
Review  and  completion  of  the  study  of  forms  and  inflections. 
Syntax  completed.      Written  exercises.     Ground   read :    the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  selected 
passages  from  the  Prophets. 

X.  Singing. 

Instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  obligatory  except  in  Sexta 
and  Quinta.  The  same  begins  in  Quarta  and  is  given  to 
Quarta  and  Tertia  (united  in  one  body)  simultaneously.  Those 
membei-s  of  Secunda  and  Prima  who  have  special  vocal  talent, 
in  addition  to  instruction  by  themselves,  also  join  this  class. 

Four  hours  weekly  are  assigned  to  instruction  in  Singing, 
apportioned  as  follows :  1  hour  for  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  voices  of  the  Quartani  whose  singing  lessons  have  just  be- 
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gan ;  2  hours  to  the  practice  of  the  Alto  and  Soprano  Qtiartani 
aDd  Tertiani  ;  1  hour  to  choral  practice  of  the  four  upper  classes, 
when  the  four  parts,  base,  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano,  are  all  repre- 
sented. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
hymns  (Chorals).  Motetti,  Psalms,  Songs,  &c.,  are  taught  at  the 
discretion  of  the  music  teacher.* 

XI.  Gymnastics. 

Gymnastic  exercises  for  the  entire  school  take  place,  in  sum- 
mer, twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Saturday  5-7  P.  M.,  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Schelf-meadow.  They  are  directed  by  the  in- 
structor in  Gymnastics  and  attended  by  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Gymnasium,  the  duty  of  being  present  coming  in  rotation  to 
all  the  teachers  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Director.f 

In  winter,  Gymnastic  practice  is  restricted  to  the  Primani 
and  Secundani,  who  meet,  for  this  purpose,  twice  weekly  in  the 
public  Gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  of 
Gymnastics  alone,  who  at  this  season  selects  the  most  skillful 
gymnasts  to  act  as  captains  and  teachers  for  the  whole  school 
in  the  general  summer  exercises  above  described. 


Having  now  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander 
the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  for  a  normal  Gymnasium,  we 
subjoin  such  additional  facts  and  reflections  as  our  own  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  have  suggested. 

Age  at  entrartce^  and  length  of  course  of  the  Gymnasium. 
The  age  at  entrance  is  not  absolutely  uniform  ;  perhaps  for 
the  majority  of  Gymnasiums:^  it  is  fixed  at  the  completed  10th 
year ;  while,  as  to  length  of  the  course,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  although  bright  boys,  or  such  as  have  the  advantage  of 
special  assistance  at  home,  not  unfrequently  complete  the 
studies  of  Sexta  and  Quinta  in  a  half-year  each,  yet  the  num- 
ber of  those  is  probably  larger,  who  find  the  pensum  of  Quarta? 
in  which  Greek  is  begun,  or  even  of  Lower  Tertia,  where  the 

^  The  Director  alone  has  the  right  to  excuse  from  the  exercises  in  Vocal  Music. 

f  Instruction  in  Qymnastics  is  obligatory,  yet  may  be  dispensed  with  on  appli- 
citicm,  with  sufficient  grounds,  to  the  Director. 

X  Some  Oymnasiums  have  connected  with  them  a  Pro-Gymnasium  with  addi. 
taonal  classes,  Septima,  Octava,  and  Nona,  and  then  the  pupil  often  passes  twelve 
years  in  the  establishment 
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Homeric  dialect  must  be  learned,  too  much  for  a  single  year, 
and  who  are  therefore  obliged  to  add  a  year  to  the  course. 

The  theory  of  obligtxtory  religious  instruction. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  introducing  so 
large  an  amount  of  positive  religious,  and  even  theological, 
instruction  into  the  Gymnasium,  we  must  not  picture  to  our- 
selves a  state  of  things  precisely  corresponding  to  that  in  our 
own  country.  For:  First,  it  is  natural  enough  in  theory  that  a 
paternal  government  which  has  under  its  patronage  and  control 
the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  and  pays  the  salaries  of  the 
religious  teachers,  should  provide  also  for  religious  teaching  in 
the  public  schools.  The  morbidly  religious  or  pietistic  charac- 
ter, too,  of  King  Frederic  William  IV,  led  during  his  reign  to  a 
greater  prominence  in  the  plaoe  assigned  to  religious  teaching 
in  all  educational  institutions  than  had  been  before  contem- 
plated. The  excess  consisted,  not  so  much  in  increasing  the 
length  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  as  in  denying  the 
teacher  discretionary  power,  and  rigidly  insisting  upon  the 
memorizing  of  a  large  amount  of  Scripture  passages  and  upon 
dogmatic  religious  teaching,  at  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  the 
age  was  out  of  sympathy  with  such  instruction.  Under  Miiller, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Falk  as  Cultus-minister  only  three 
years  since,  the  same  regime  had  been  maintained;  and  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous 
public  opinion  of  the  educated  classes,  it  could  have  endured 
so  long.  Secondly,  the  Germans  are  habituated  to  receiving 
their  religious  education  in  the  schools.  The  Gymnasiums  are 
the  outgrowth  of  Monastic  schools,  where  Latin  and  Religion 
were  originally  the  chief  subjects  taught,  and  have  remained 
such.  There  are  (practically)  no  Sunday  schools  in  Germany, 
nor  do  parents,  it  is  believed,  communicate  much  religious  in- 
struction to  their  children :  the  tendency  is,  as  is  common  all 
over  Europe,  to  hand  over  the  Cure  of  Souls  to  the  pastor  and 
teacher.  The  result  is,  in  Germany,  a  more  systematic  reli- 
gious training,  but  the  awakening  of  less  religious  interest  than 
with  us.  The  Bible  is  less  read  in  Germany  than  in  England 
and  America.  The  Old  Testament,  particularly,  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  forming  the  religious  impressions 
in  New  England  is,  in  Germany,  almost  an  unread  book. 
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7%6  value  of  religious  teaching. 

The  value  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Gymnasium  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher ;  if,  as  often 
happens,  the  subject  is  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  time  spent 
npoo  it,  in  his  judgment,  wasted,  the  scholars  quickly  adopt  the 
tone  which  they  mark  in  him,  and  neglect  the  lessons  which  are 
taught  in  a  perfunctory  way. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  religious  teacher  shall  be  a  theo- 
logian or  a  settled  pastor,  so  that  the  instruction  may  come  from 
one  who  has  professional  acquaintance  with,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  the  subject  Non-Lutheran  scholars  are  excused  from  the 
regular  religious  course,  and  either  receive  instruction  (the 
Catholics  from  a  Priest,  the  Jews  from  a  Rabbi)  at  the  same  hours 
as  their  classmates,  or,  if  the  number  be  too  inconsiderable  for 
this,  are  required  to  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  extra  time,  at 
the  convenience  of  their  religious  teacher,  to  prepare  what  cor- 
responds to  the  pensum  in  the  school,  faring  however,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  most  cases,  somewhat  more  easily,  as  regards  the  work 
required  of  them,  than  the  evangelical  scholars. 

The  religious  teaching  has  undoubtedly  its  political  signifi- 
cance. When  a  Protestant  Power,  like  the  North  German  Em- 
pire, has  among  its  subjects  a  large  minority  who  are  Catholic, 
it  is  natural  that  it  should  deem  it  important  that  its  Protestant 
subjects  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  reasons  for  the 
national  movement  which  separated  North  Germany  from  the 
Boman  church.  Hence  the  great  weight  laid  upon  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  That  the  history  of  this  period,  however,  is 
interpreted  in  an  unfair  or  partizan  spirit,  cannot  be  claimed. 

JSymns, 

Every  student  of  German  literature  has  learned  to  admire  the 
beautiful  religious  hymns.  These  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
merit.  Gerhardt's  are,  on  the  whole,  the  finest,  and  there  is  a 
host  of  later  hymn-writers  who  have  caught  a  similar  measure 
and  movement,  but  little  of  his  poetic  feeling,  or  of  his  religious 
fervor.  The  twenty  hymns  committed  to  memory  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Schwerin,  are,  no  doubt,  all  of  the  highest  order — 
soul  stirring,  noble  lyrics.  The  number  was  formerly  much 
larger,  rising  often,  twenty  years  since,  to  80  or  100,  the  prac- 
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tied  result  of  which  is  that,  in  German  congr^ations  on  Sun- 
day, the  whole  assembly  can  usually  unite  in  singing  the  chant 
without  tlie  aid  of  a  book. 

Close  of  EUmeniary  Religious  Instruction. 

The  elementary  religious  instruction  closes  with  Upper  Tertia; 
at  this  point  the  scholar  will  have  at  least  completed  his  four- 
teenth year ;  and  now,  if  he  desires  to  leave  the  school  and  to 
enter  upon  a  practical  calling,  he  must  be  confirmed-  Should 
he  however  contemplate  the  completion  of  the  course  of  the 
Gymnasium,  it  is  common  to  delay  confirmation  to  a  riper  age, 
perhaps  until  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  course. 

Augustana^  Ac, 

It  is  natural  that  those  statements  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  Reformation  should  find  place 
in  a  scheme  of  religious  instruction,  and  especially  that  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (Confessio  Augustana,)  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  affording  common  meeting-ground  for  all  German  Protestants, 
should  be  taught  The  latter  is  usually  laid  before  the  pupils  in 
its  Latin  original  and  quaint  German  translation,  which  is, 
in  itself,  a  valuable  monument  of  the  German  language  of  that 
period. 

Geography  and  History. 

Geography  is  taught  as  the  necessary  forerunner  of  History. 
Most  of  the  earliest  instruction  is  from  the  teacher's  lips,  sec- 
onded by  the  admirable  wall-maps,  with  which  at  State  cost 
every  Gymnasium  is  supplied ;  and  the  facts  thus  communi- 
cated are  written  out  by  the  pupil.  After  the  first  principles 
of  Geography  have  been  taught,  the  native  province  is  made  the 
starting  point  alike  of  geographical  and  historical  instruction. 

The  method  of  instruction,  and  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  is  extended, 
clearly,  appear  from  the  outline  of  study.  It  may  deserve  re- 
mark that  the  legends  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  our  German  an- 
cestors, so  fascinating  to  a  child,  are  among  the  first  facts  taught 
in  the  historical  course. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

The  Germans  regard  mathematics,  in  its  higher  departments, 
as  a  study  for  the  specialist ;  hence  its  place  in  a  scheme  of  for- 
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mal  preparatory  training  is  less  prominent  than  that  which  it 
tisually  occupies  in  our  coUegea  The  necessity  of  frequent 
explanations,  and  of  avoiding  difficulties  which  may  discourage 
the  scholar,  is  felt  The  caution  to  teachers,  twice  repeated  in 
the  plan  of  instruction  for  Sexta  and  Quinta,  against  assigning 
to  scholars,  for  home-work,  problems  possibly  beyond  their  pow- 
ers to  solve,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  The  plan  of  study — 
the  use  of  the  words  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  in  a  somewhat 
wider  sense  than  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  them,  so  as  to 
cover  what  we  should  designate  as  Algebra  and  Trigonometry, 
being  noted — is  perfectly  clear  and  calls  for  no  further  remark. 

Natural  Sciences. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  awaken  the  observing  facul- 
ties, and  to  impart  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  external  world, 
and  with  the  divisions  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms as  the  educated  man  should  possess.  The  drawbacks  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  course  are  two :  the  lack  of  illus- 
trative apparatus;  and  the  small  number  of  teachers  who 
are  specialists  in  the  natural  sciences.  Yet  the  exercise,  occur- 
ring only  thrice  weekly,  furnishes  a  pleasant  variety  and  is  a 
relief  from  the  constant  pressure  of  the  severer  lessons. 

Latin, 

This  department  is,  by  general  consent,  the  central  one  of 
the  Oymnasium,  and  to  it  all  others  are  regarded  as  subordinate. 
It  has  never  been  forgotten  that  the  Gymnasium  was  origin- 
ally a  Latin  school,  where  Latin  was  not  only  taught,  but  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  was  the  vehicle  through  which  instruction 
was  communicated ;  and  that  Gymnasium  would  be  considered 
to  have  failed  of  its  purpose,  whatever  else  it  might  teach, 
which  should  not,  in  fact,  introduce  the  scholar  into  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  Latin,  and  through  the  Latin,  of  the 
Greek  literature.  In  the  hope  of  enabling  those,  who  may  not 
have  visited  Germany,  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  a 
German  Gymnasium,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  classical  languages,  the  writer 
proposes  to  subjoin,  at  this  point,  his  recollections  of  a  forenoon 
passed  (in  the  winter  of  1872)  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
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"  Gymnasium  zum  Grauen  Kloster"  in  Berlin.*  The  writer's 
visit  was  made  in  February ;  and  Sexta,  which  was  the  first 
class  which  he  inspected,  had  been  engaged  upon  the  Latin 
language  since  the  b^inning  of  studies  at  Michaelmas  of  the 
previous  year,  or  about  six  months.  Sexta  was  divided  for 
convenience  (irrespective  of  scholarship)  into  two  sections,  each 
containing  about  forty  boys.t 

The  intention  was  that  study  should  be  done  chiefly  under 
the  teacher's  eye  ;  and  the  home-tasks  were  not  intended 
to  involve  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour's  labor. 
The  forty  boys  who  filled  the  room  assigned  to  the  first  division 
of  Sexta  were  handsome,  bright,  little  fellows,  averaging  per- 
haps 11  years  in  age,  many  of  them  of  noble  families,  and  all, 
apparently,  ambitious  and  sensitive.  They  seemed  such  boys 
as  one  may  see  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Boston  Latin  school. 

Dr.  N.,  a  young  scholar,  who  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree 
with  some  distinction  at  the  University  of  Berlin  a  year  before, 
was  the  teacher,  or  ordinarius  of  Sexta.  He  began  the  recita- 
tion by  giving  out,  to  one  boy  after  another  in  succession,  a 
number  of  German  phrases  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  These  were 
such  as  the  following :  "  the  lofty  tree,"  "  the  beautiful  house," 
&c.  He  continued  to  give  out  such  phrases  until  he  had  more 
than  made  the  round  of  the  class.  If  there  was  hesitation,  on 
the  part  of  any  one,  in  giving  the  Latin  equivalent,  the  ques- 
tion passed  to  the  next     Then  followed  the  principal  parts  of 

*  This  Gymnasium  was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  convent  of  the  Franciscan 
monks,  and  takes  its  name,  *'The  Oray  Cloister,"  from  the  color  of  the  Franciscan 
habit  When  it  was  secularized,  a  portion  of  its  property  took  the  form  of  a 
school  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  its 
teachers,  to  a  majority  of  whom  it  gives  also  free  quarters.  In  consequence,  it 
secures  the  services  of  a  more  uniformly  able  corps  of  instructors  than  any  other 
Gymnasium  in  Germany,  and  draws  also  to  itself,  as  scholars,  the  ^te  of  the 
youth  of  Berlin.  The  Director,  Dr.  Bonitz,  distinguished  as  a  student  and  com- 
mentator of  Aristotle,  was  called  less  than  twenty-live  years  since  to  Austria,  and 
charged  with  that  much  needed  and  difficult  work,  the  reform  of  the  Austrian 
Gymnasiums  upon  the  North  German  model,  an  undertaking  which  he  was,  in 
the  main,  successful  in  carrying  out 

f  The  text-books  in  the  three  lower  ditsses,  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quarta,  visited  by 
the  writer,  were  the  time-honored  Latin  Grammar  of  Goedikd,  a  famous  teadier 
in  Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Latin  Reader  of  Simon,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  instruction  was  really  oral,  and  waa 
devised  and  given  out  by  the  teacher. 
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the  verbs  already  learned,  called  for  and  given  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  and  next,  the  chief  rules  for  gender.  The  head  boy 
of  the  form  reported,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  the 
names  of  the  absentees,  and  whenever,  on  the  commission  of 
an  error,  the  teacher  judged  it  gross  enough  to  say  Tadel  (cen- 
sure) he  recorded  a  demerit  against  the  one  who  had  blundered. 

In  Qainta  and  Sexta,  the  influence  of  emulation  is  called  in, 
and  the  boys  go  up  and  down,  as  one  answers  a  question  which 
others  have  missed,  scrambling  behind  each  other  on  the  form 
on  which  they  sit  One  boy  received  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
inattention.  In  general,  however,  the  attention  was  excellent, 
and  the  eagerness  to  answer  very  evident. 

The  teacher  of  Quinta  was  Dr.  E.,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  active  service  as  an  officer  in  the  French-German  war. 
Beside  his  duties  in  the  Gymnasium  he  was  occupied  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  Boeckh's  miscellaneous  writings.  Dr.  E.  was  in 
appearance  a  true  Prussian.  His  bearing  was  decidedly  mili- 
tary ;  his  complexion  light,  and  without  a  particle  of  color ; 
and  his  eyes  a  faded  blue.  He  was  at  the  same  time  severe 
and  sympathetic.  While  holding  his  scholars  well  in  hand  and 
ready  to  repress  on  the  instant  any  levity,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  to  reprove  otherwise  than  with  perfect  fairness.  He 
gave  out  questions  with  great  distinctness  and  accuracy,  re- 
quiring the  same  precision  in  his  scholars*  answers.  The  sub- 
ject which  he  was  illustrating  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  the 
idiom  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  This  he  did  by 
the  use  of  numerous  examples.  I  recollect  also  that  a  part  of 
the  lesson  seemed  to  be  the  diflFerent  meaning  of  consulere  as 
followed  by  diflferent  constructions,  e.  g.,  consulere  aliqiiemj 
abcui^  in  aliquem.  No  book  whatever  was  opened  during  this 
recitation.  The  boys  were  so  wrought  upon  by  their  zeal  to 
answer  the  questions  of  this  stern,  impassive  teacher,  that 
many  could  not  sit  still  in  their  seats,  but  maintained  a  half- 
sitting,  half-standing  posture. 

The  teacher  and  ordinarius  of  Quarta  was  Dr.  W.,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Gymnasium  for  many  years,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  Latin  school  books.  This  exercise  began 
with  the  recitation  of  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  forty  or  fifty 
possibly  in  all,  taken  at  random  from  the  full  list  which  had 
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been  memorized.  Mistakes  were  made,  I  remember,  apoD 
cogo  and  lego.  Then  followed  the  lesson  in  translation,  a  pas- 
sage in  Cornelius  Nepos?  The  writer  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
expected  that  the  scholars  should  have  got  this  passage  out  at 
home  or  not,  for  it  was  not  the  habit  to  fix  definitely  the  limit 
of  the  lesson,  but  as  much  was  read  in  the  class  as  the  time 
allowed.  Certainly  one  or  two  of  the  boys  called  up  appeared 
to  be  working  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
which  they  had  to  translate.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
the  little  fellows  approach  the  sentence  in  so  systematic  a  way, 
considering,  first,  the  general  signification  of  the  verb,  and  the 
special  limitations  imposed  upon  the  form  in  hand  by  tense 
and  number;  then  distinguishing  the  subject  and  object,  and 
assigning  the  various  modifiers  of  each  to  their  proper  place. 
These  scholars  thought,  so  to  speak,  aloud,  and  the  course  of 
thought  by  which  they  proceeded  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
sentence  before  them  was  methodical  and  unwavering,  and 
entirely  difterent  from  the  guess-work  by  which  one  attempts 
to  solve  a  puzzle.  These  youthful  Quartani,  was  the  thought 
of  the  writer,  are  already  accomplished  scholars  as  far  as  they 
have  gone ;  their  knowledge  is  perfectly  definite ;  and  passages 
of  a  certain  difficulty  they  can  undertake  to  read,  at  sight, 
because  the  elements  necessary  to  such  an  achievement  are 
already  in  their  possession.  The  paradigms  they  know;  the 
meaning  of  the  inflexional  forms  they  understand.  To  misplace 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  is  for  them  impossible  They  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  translate  correctly  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
though  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  a  single  word, 
they  will  be  able  to  assign  even  to  it  its  proper  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

The  Latin  of  each  sentence  was  always  read  aloud  before  it 
was  translated.  The  writer  noticed  on  the  teacher's  desk  several 
maps  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  which  had  been  drawn,  volun- 
tarily, by  scholars  of  the  form,  to  illustrate  the  campaigns 
of  the  military  leaders,  the  story  of  whose  life  they  had  been 
reading  in  Nepos. 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  just  described  of  these  consecutive 
classes,  the  writer  was  present  at  two  recitations  in  upper  Tertia  ; 
the  first,  an  Extemporalium  ;  the  second,  a  recitation  in  Cicero. 
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The  vocabalary  for  the  Exteinporalium  appeared  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ground  lately  read  in  Cicero,  who  is  read  at  an  earlier 
point,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  than  in  the 
one  from  which  we  have  given  our  outline  of  studies.  The 
exercise  was  an  interesting  one.  A  German  sentence  was 
given  out  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  he  was  required  to  turn  it 
into  Latin ;  each  Latin  sentence  thus  made  was  written  down 
by  the  whole  class  in  their  exercise  books,  to  be  afterwards 
carefully  corrected.  The  teacher  passed  freely  from  desk  to  desk 
during  the  progress  of  the  exercise,  and  he  understood  well  the 
art  of  first  stating  in  a  strong  light  a  mistake  and  then  clearing 
away  the  ignorance  which  had  occasioned  it, — an  effective  means 
of  guarding  against  repeated  blunders.  The  class  in  Cicero 
were,  it  was  evident,  still  struggling  with  the  difficulty  which 
young  students  usually  find  in  their  first  approaches  to  that 
author.  All  Latin  teachers  know,  by  experience,  that  there 
exists  no  author  whose  style  is  such  as  easily  to  bridge  over 
the  interval  between  Csesar  and  Cicero.  This  class  seemed 
unequal  to  its  work,  discouraged  and  careless,  and  bad  blunders 
were  made,  e.  g.,  respondere  was  mispronounced,  and  Pisonem 
was  translated  Pisonus.  The  teacher  was  patient  and  kind. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercise  a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  entered,  the  boys  all  rising,  for 
a  moment,  and  then  resuming  their  seats.  He  read  a  list  of 
names  (five  in  all)  of  boys  whose  standing,  at  the  last  confer* 
ence  of  the  teachers,  had  been  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  The 
departments  in  which  there  was  deficiency  were  French,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Latin.  The  Director  addressed  a  few  words  sepa- 
rately to  each  culprit,  words  especially  severe  to  those  who  were 
deficient  in  Mathematics  (the  school  requisitions  in  which,  he 
said,  all  could  meet)  and  in  French  (which  any  one  could 
learn).  Three  of  the  boys  evidently  smarted  under  the  reproof ; 
the  others  were  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  A  word  may 
be  required  here  in  reference  to  the  Extemporalia  and  Exer- 
citia,  both  exercises  in  making  Latin;  the  former  more  fre- 
quent and  often  accompanying  other  recitations;  the  latter 
written  out  by  the  pupil  at  home  with  no  other  help  than  his 
grammar  and  his  dictionary.  At  the  close  of  an  Extempora- 
lium  the  teacher  sometimes  collects  all  the  books  in  which  each 
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member  of  the  class  has  written  the  Latin  made,  and  corrects 
them  at  his  home ;  but  a  more  usual  course  is  to  correct  care- 
fully on  the  spot  the  book  of  one  scholar,  and  then  to  read 
aloud  clearly  and  distinctly  the  Latin  thus  corrected,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  scholars  to  make  the  necessary  corrections 
each  for  himself.  The  Exercitium  is  invariably  carefully  cor- 
rected for  each  scholar  by  the  teacher  and  returned.  The  labor 
which  this  constant  correcting  of  exercises  imposes  upon  the 
teacher  is  very  great  In  the  upper  classes  where  the  Latin 
exercises  become  Latin  Essays  it  often  makes  demands  upon  his 
time  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  hours  per  week.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  intended  that  with  Upper  Secunda  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  should  undergo  a  change.  Specifically 
grammatical  instruction  is  to  cease,  and  henceforth,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek,  the  weekly  allowance  of  time  (8  hours)  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  classics,  to  exercises  in 
Latin  conversation  and  composition,  and  to  the  study  of  the  life 
of  the  ancient  world.* 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  how  the  scheme  proposed 
for  private  reading  is  actually  carried  out  The  means  adopted 
to  secure  this  end  are  more  or  less  searching  according  to  the 
character  of  the  different  Gymnasiuma  The  scholar  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  select,  at  the  beginning  of  each  Semester,  a 
given  author,  or  a  certain  part  of  the  works  of  a  given  author, 
and  to  pass  an  examination  thereon  at  the  closa  It  is,  for 
example,  a  part  of  the  scheme,  in  most  Gymnasiums,  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  entire,  shall  be  read  during  the 
course.  A  certain  part  of  this  work  is  included  under  Private 
Beading,  and  promotion  to  a  higher  class  may  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  performance  of  whatever  amount  is  prescribed. 
In  the  Endowed  School  at  Pforte,  perhaps  the  first  of  all 
Gymnasiums  in  Germany  as  regards  zeal  for  classical  learning, 
studies  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  to  the  older  scholars 

*  The  writer  reserves  his  remarks  upon  the  varying  suooees  in  securing  the 
objects  contemplated  bj  this  more  liberal  character  now  to  be  given  to  instruction 
until  he  shall  speak  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Director ;  it  is,  however, 
pertinent  to  remark  here,  that  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the  time  which  it  might  be 
supposed  could  be  disposable  for  private  reading  is  actuaUy  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  that  most  rigorous  test  of  the  pupil's  work  hitherto,  the  Abiturient, — 
or  Graduate's,  examination. 
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(Primani)  certain  entire  days,  without  the  interruption  of  school 
taskSf  for  private  reading.  Also  at  the  Gymnasiums  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  distinguished  men  whom  they  have  trained  up, 
tbere  is,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  an  occasional 
suspension  of  regular  recitations,  so  that  the  student  may  prose- 
cute more  at  his  own  will  his  private  reading.  Such  indul- 
gence, it  will  be  rea(iily  understood,  can  be  safely  granted  in 
the  Gymnasiums  referred  to,  because  the  potent  traditions  of  the 
place  second  it,  and  the  older  scholars  recognize  an  obligation 
to  employ  the  time  placed  at  their  disposal  for  private  reading 
according  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  allowed  them. 
Another  influence  which  encourages  the  student  to  private 
reading  is  that  the  subject  for  the  Latin  and  (frequently)  for 
the  German  Essays  of  the  last  two  years  is  taken  from  ground 
covered  by  it,  and  cannot  be  well  handled  if  it  be  neglected. 

Greek. 

The  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  elements  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  Gymnasium  at  Schwerin,  after  the  same  method 
which  has  been  illustrated  as  applied  to  elementary  Latin  in- 
struction. Important  features  of  this  method  are,  that  each 
paradigm  be  carefully  explained  before  it  is  memorized,  and 
that  the  material  learned  be  kept  fresh  in  the  recollection,  by 
frequent  reviews.  The  scholar,  from  the  beginning,  brings  his 
exercise  book  with  him  daUy  into  the  class,  and  has  constant 
practice  m  writing  out  Greek  inflections  in  full,  with  the  Ger- 
man equivalent  of  each  form.  The  fact  that  Latin  has  been 
studied  for  two  years  before  Greek  is  begun,  and  that  consider- 
able insight  has  been  already  gained  into  the  nature  of  one 
ancient  language,  enables  the  pupil  to  progress  rapidly.  Some 
of  the  ablest  gymnasia!  educators  (the  writer  has  von  Naegels- 
bach  specially  in  mind)  have  maintained  that,  while,  from  the 
tender  age  at  which  the  pupil  begins  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  study  of  that  language,  at  the  outset, 
scientific;  in  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning, 
a  scientific  method  and  terminology  should  be  employed. 
Many  other  educators,  e.  g..  Dr.  Biichner  in  the  Programme 
which  forms  the  subject  of  remark  in  this  Article,  hold  that 
what   has  been  found  to  be  the  easiest   and   most   natural 
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introduction  to  Latin,  will  be  the  same  for  Greek,  and  that  the 
study  of  the  actual  facts  as  to  forms  and  euphonic  changes,  is 
the  first  thing;  to  be  followed  afterward  by  the  scientific 
theory  of  the  development  of  those  forms  and  the  causes  of 
those  changes.  How  strong  in  Germany  the  friends  of  the 
new  scientific  methods  are,  and  to  what  extent  the  new  gram- 
mars are  displacing  the  old,  can  best  be  learned,  by  inquiring 
what  per  cent  of  the  Gymnasiums  have  adopted  Curtius's 
Greek  Grammar.  According  to  the  writer's  best  impression, 
three  years  ago,  when  the  10th  edition  (each  edition  numbers 
4,000  copies)  of  Curtius's  Greek  Grammar  appeared,  it  was 
stated  that  the  book  had  been  introduced  into  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  Gymnasiums. 

Oerman, 
No  part  of  the  plan  of  studies  is  more  carefully  elaborated 
than  that  according  to  which  the  native  language  is  taught  It 
is  doubtless  more  easy  to  lay  out  such  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  for  a  language  which,  like  the  German,  is  no  mixed 
or  derived  speech,  but  has  its  independent  development  The 
language  itself,  too,  has  more  pronounced  characteristics  than 
the  English,  and  the  more  important  phases  of  the  historical 
development  are  easier  to  follow  than  in  our  own  langu^e. 
It  certainly  has,  in  its  great  national  epic  poems,  sources 
of  interest  to  which  the  English  can  ofier  no  parallel.  The 
writer  believes,  then,  that  this  department  is  made  more  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  German  youth  than  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  in  our  schools  and  collegea 
The  method  by  which  the  student  is  gradually  and  almost  in- 
sensibly conducted  to  original  German  composition  is  worthy  of 
careful  notica  One  important  principle  is  expressly  enunciated 
(vid.  scheme  of  studies  in  upper  Tertia),  that  the  pupil  cannot 
be  expected  to  write  unless  the  teacher  supply  him  with  ideas  ; 
and  directions  are  given,  even  to  the  very  close  of  the  course, 
that  subjects  be  assigned  only  from  regions  with  which  the 
scholar's  (obligatory  or  optional)  reading  shall  have  made  him 

familiar. 

If^ench  and  English, 

The  Germans  set  a  great  value  upon  the  ability  to  converse 
with  elegance  in  the  language  of  that  European  nation  which 
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they  most  dislike.  The  course  of  study  at  the  Gymnasium 
does  not,  it  is  true,  enable  the  student  to  converse  fluently  in 
French,  yet  it  makes  him  so  good  a  French  scholar  that,  with 
the  opportunity  for  conversation,  facility  quickly  follows.  In 
nearly  all  the  Gymnasiums  there  is  opportunity  of  instruction 
in  English  for  such  as  desire  it ;  and  in  North  Germany  our 
language,  which  the  German  learns  with  great  rapidity  (for 
literary  purposes,  not  colloquially),  is  usually  learned  at  the 
Gymnasium,  The  writer  has  observed  with  surprise  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  English  in  the  programme 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Schwerin. 

jffebreto. 

Those  only  ordinarily  study  Hebrew  who  have  the  profession 
of  theology  in  view.  Instruction  is  usually  given  by  the  reli- 
gious instructor,  who,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  commonly  the 
pastor  of  the  town  where  the  Gymnasium  is  located.  By  being 
extended  over  the  four  years,  although  the  weekly  quantum  of 
time  allowed  to  it  is  limited,  such  progress  is  made,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  the  student  is  familiar  with  a  large  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  tongua  The  method  of 
instruction,  even  to  the  memorizing  of  words  to  form  a 
vocabulary,  is  the  counterpart  of  that  employed  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

In  closing  this  article  it  is  desirable  to  observe  the  weekly 
allowance  of  time  for  each  study  ;  this  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 


L  2eligion 

n.  Geo^phy  and  History, 

in.  Matiiematics, 

IV.  Natural  Sdenoes, 

V.  Ijitin, 

VI.  Greek, 

Vn.  German, 

Vm.  French, 

II.  Hebrew, 

Hom8  of  weekly  work  in  each  eUes, 


21 
31 
36 
12 
85 
41 
21 
20 
8 


25  27  32  32  32  34  34  32  32 
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The  vacations  may  be  roughly  indicated  as  follows:  one 
month  at  Easter ;  two  weeks  in  early  summer  (Trinity  Sunday) ; 
one  month  during  dog-days,  middle  of  July  to  middle  of 
August ;  ten  days  at  Michaelmas,  circa  1st  October ;  ten  days 
at  Christmas.  Total  thirteen  weeks.  The  Winter  Semester  be- 
gins at  Michaelmas  ;  the  Summer  Semester  at  Easter. 

The  question  might  arise  whether  a  plan  of  study  so  care- 
fully elaborated,  and  in  its  minute  details  so  rigidly  carried  out, 
may  not,  by  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  activity,  oper- 
ate adversely  to  the  true  interests  of  the  scholar.  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  A  well  arranged  plan  of  study  should  rather  be 
regarded  as,  in  itself,  an  unmixed  good ;  nor  is  there  ground  for 
apprehension  that  the  minute  directions  which  may  accompany 
it,  if  only  they  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  wise 
and  practical  men,  will  hamper  the  teacher,  whose  ingenuiiy 
the  daily  varying  demands  of  the  class-room  will  still  abund- 
antly exercise,  after  all  the  aid  which  a  careful  ordering  of  the 
work  can  give  has  been  afforded.  The  Germans  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  supposing  that  external  appliances,  however  complete, 
can  ever  become  a  substitute  for  skillful  instruction,  and  Ger- 
man individuality,  both  in  scholar  and  teacher,  is  too  strong  to 
be  repressed  by  the  regulations  which  give  an  external  uni- 
formity to  educational  establishments.  Goethe  remarked,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  German  esti- 
mate of  German  character  was  somewhat  different  from  what  it 
is  to-day,  that  his  countrymen  excelled  only  as  school-teachers ; 
and  it  is  to  the  multitude  of  able  and  devoted  teachers  that  the 
unequalled  excellence  of  German  schools,  and  the  very  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  and  methods  of  education  whose  result  is 
the  Gymnasium,  are  dua 

The  Germans  demand  from  their  educational  institutions  a 
more  positive  moulding  influence  upon  character,  than  we  are 
wont  to  expect  in  this  country.  They  expect  every  course  of 
study  to  produce  certain  definite  results,  and  to  confer  acquisi- 
tions and  capacities  which  can  be  measured  and  described.  It 
is  common  for  a  German  teacher,  at  the  outset  of  a  new  course 
of  study,  to  inform  his  pupils,  not  only  what  ground  he  pro- 
poses to  take  them  over,  but  what  the  results  (in  the  way  of 
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capacity  to  perform  new  operations)  of  the  said  course  will  be. 
Id  the  same  way,  the  discipline  of  the  Gymnasium,  so  severe 
and  half-military  in  its  character,  and  holding  the  scholar  under 
its  influence  during  the  ten  most  impressionable  years  of  his 
life,  is  expected  to  bring  his  character  into  a  certain  form,  and 
to  confer  a  type  of  mind  which  shall  testify  to  the  training 
which  produced  it  The  aims  of  the  German  education  are  as 
definite,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  aims  of  the  Spartan  educa- 
tion, although  they  are  less  narrow.  It  would  be  judged  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  to  be  able  to  claim  for  the  Gymnasium, 
as  the  advocates  of  classical  education  in  this  country  have 
often  done,  only  a  discipline,  vaguely  understood,  and  quite 
undefined  ; — rather,  would  such  results  as  these  be  expected  : 
aD  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  classical  authors ; 
the  ability  to  write  a  good  Latin  or  French  essay  ;  the  power 
to  relate  the  leading  events  in  any  important  episode  of 
history. 

That  there  is  a  certain  hardness,  not  to  say  brutality,  con- 
nected with  the  discipline  of  the  Gj'mnasium,  can  not  be  denied. 
The  German  scholar  must  also  be  a  soldier,  and  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  obedience  and  industry  are  those  most  valued  in  a 
pupil,  while  that  side  of  education  regarded  in  America  and 
England  as  so  important,  the  desirableness  of  influencing  by  love, 
and  of  always  appealing  to  higher  motives,  is,  in  comparison, 
kept  in  the  background.  Education  is  thought  of  as  a  seri- 
ous business,  as  a  path  over  which  one  must  be  driven  as  well 
as  led. 

Since  the  plan  of  study  in  the  Gymnasium  is  based  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  average  pupil,  who  receives  no  aid  at  home,  and 
is  perhaps  insufficiently  supplied  with  books,  there  would  seem 
to  be  danger  that  the  bright  scholar  might  be  disgusted  and 
fatigued  (or  as  the  German  phrase  is  "abgestiimpft")  by  the 
incessant  reviews  and  repetitions  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
course.  It  is,  in  &ct,  very  common,  for  such  parents  as  con- 
cern themselves  closely  with  the  progress  of  their  children,  to 
spare  them  the  drudgery  of  the  lower  forms,  by  employing  an 
older  Gymnasiast,  or  a  philological  student,  to  carry  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  employed  in  the  Gymnasium,  but  more 
rapidly,  over  the  work  of  Sexta  and  Quinta ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
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though  Ghymnasial  teachers  affirm  that  pupils  so  grounded  are 
never  afterward  so  '*  nagelfest "  (firmly  grounded)  in  the  ele- 
ments as  those  who  have  been  in  the  Gymnasium  from  the 
outset,  that  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  thus  gained,  is  gained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness. 

The  Gymnasium  in  its  working  and  its  results  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  a  great  overshot-motor-water-wheel,  the  efficiency 
of  which  should  not  be  judged  by  its  apparent  occasional 
pauses  and  halting,  faltering  revolution,  but  by  the  multitude 
of  smaller  wheels  which  it  maintains  in  steady  motion.  The 
casual  visitor,  at  a  single  Latin  recitation  in  Quinta,  would  be 
likely  to  think  it  "  German  slowness"  which  imposed  upon 
the  scholars  a  lesson  which  they  could  learn  in  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  Yet  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  school 
would  show  that  the  shortness  and  easiness  of  the  single  tasks 
is  justified  by  the  large  number  of  lessons ;  the  progress  in  each 
department  being  slow,  but  many  departments  being  carried^ 
simultaneously  forward.  Two  years  (the  entire  allowance  of 
time  for  Sexta  and  Quinta) — the  teacher,  accustomed  to  more 
hasty  progress,  might  exclaim, — devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin 
forms  and  inflections!  Four  years  bestowed  upon  the  Latin 
inflections  and  syntax,  and  besides  only  three  books  of  Caesar 
and  1,000  lines  of  Ovid,  while  in  America  boys  are  through 
the  Freshman  class  in  college :  how  absurdly  slow !  Yet  these 
scholars,  who  are  withal  only  fourteen  years  old,  have  already 
acquired  the  elements  of  French,  and  would,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt,  acquit  themselves  better,  though  their  read- 
ing has  been  so  limited,  upon  unseen  Latin,  than  college  Fresh- 
men. But  as  in  the  plan  of  a  great  campaign  devised  by  an 
able  general,  the  far-reaching  wisdom  of  the  combinations  in 
their  smallest  details  and  the  significance  of  each  detail  in  pro- 
ducing the  grand  result,  are  only  clearly  seen  at  the  close  when 
crushing  blow  succeeds  blow,  so  it  is  at  the  later  stages  of  the 
Gymnasium  course  that  the  substantial  results  of  the  earlier 
years  testify  most  fully  that  they  have  been  wisely  spent. 
Whether  these  results  are  fully  realized,  and  whether  certain 
dangerous  tendencies,  inherent  in  the  system  of  training,  are 
avoided,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Director,  to  whose  influence 
indeed,  in  a  country  where  the  average  quality  of  instruction 
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is  so  high  as  in  Germany,  the  superiority  of  one  Gymnasium 
to  another  must  be  chiefly  ascribed.  The  Director's  supervision 
may  extend  even  to  the  lowest  classes,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  Director  Bonnell  of  the  Werder  Gymnasium  in 
Berlin,  who  is  in  the  habit,  the  writer  was  informed,  of  making 
a  weekly  visit  to  Sexta  and  holding  there  a  review  of  the  work 
done  in  Latin.  But  the  Director's  special  charge  is  the  class- 
ical instruction  in  Prima,  where  the  object  is,  by  encouraging 
to  that  private  reading  of  the  classic  authors  which  alone 
confers  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  ancient  life,  to  transform 
dependent  pupils  into  independent  scholars,  and  to  awaken 
that  interest  in  classical  study  which  is  a  pledge  of  its  con- 
tinued prosecution  m  subsequent  lifa 

Upon  the  Director  it  depends,  whether  his  pupils,  before 
leaving  the  Gymnasium,  acquire  the  colloquial  use  of  Latin, 
and  whether,  in  Latin  composition,  they  add  elegance  and  ease 
to  the  correctness  which  the  training  of  the  lower  classes  has 
given  them. 

The  severe  discipline  of  the  Gymnasium,  continued  through 
80  many  years,  loses  finally,  in  a  certain  degree,  its  power  The 
novelty  has  long  been  entirely  gone,  and  the  prescribed  regu- 
larity of  daily  life  becomes  tedious ;  the  child,  moreover,  has 
become  a  man  within  the  Gymnasium  walls,  and  demands  a 
different  treatment  from  that  which  he  has  hitherto  received. 
It  rests  with  the  Director  to  extend,  at  this  point,  to  the  older 
scholars  who  are  specially  entrusted  to  him,  that  judicious  in- 
dalgence,  unmixed  with  weakness,  which  shall  give  the  student 
opportunity  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  independence  which 
his  nature  demands,  and  which,  by  making  the  life  of  the  last 
months  more  free  in  its  character,  shall  take  away  the  too  vivid 
recollection  of  the  severities  of  the  early  years,  and  render  less 
likely  that  tremendous  rebound  for  which  the  removal  of  all 
outward  restraint,  at  the  entrance  of  the  University,  is  often 
the  signal,  and  from  which  many  promising  students  never  re- 
turn to  sober  ways.  When  the  Director  fails  in  this  respect, 
the  entire  upper  class  of  the  Gymnasium  may  become  demoral- 
ized, as  was  the  case,  the  writer  remembers  having  observed, 
in  Prima  of  the  Katharinum  at  Liibeck,  where  a  demoralization 
showed  itself  in  the  disposition  of  the  class,  on  the  smallest 
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provocation,  to  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  where  it  in- 
terfered moat  seriously  with,  the  advantage  which  the  later 
months  of  study  were  intended  to  give.  There  are  among  the 
Directors  very  many  who  entirely  meet  the  varied  demands 
which  their  duties  make  upon  them.  Far  more  numerous  than 
the  dry  formalists,  are  those  others  like  Nitzsch  of  Hanover, 
von  Naegelsbach  of  Erlangen ;  and,  among  the  living,  Classen  of 
Hambui^,  who  add  to  a  wide  erudition,  and  to  self-sacriBcing 
devotion  to  their  pupils,  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  an 
aiff^rfiJia  for  all  that  is  noble,  and  possess  that  ripeness  of  char- 
acter and  sympathetic  nature  which  is  the  living  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  classical  culture.  The  strongest  argument  in  the 
hands  of  the  opponents  of  classical  study  in  our  own 
country,  is  found  in  the  scanty  results  which  classical  train- 
ing in  America  gives.  If,  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  study, 
no  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been 
acquired,  and  no  glimpse  of  the  transforming  light  with  which 
the  ancient  world  is  seen  to  be  illuminated  by  him  who  enters 
it  through  the  portals  of  ancient  speech,  then  the  forms  and 
rules  blindly  and  laboriously  acquired  may  as  well  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  unhappy  condition  of  such  a  person  is  described  in  no 
exaggerated  language  by  the  fine  passage  of  the  Odyssey.  Bk. 
xi,  598-8. 

Ka2  nijv  £((ru0ov  eureldcv  xparip*  AA^e'  kxovra^ 
Xaav  Patrrdl^ovTa  KzXdpufu  afi^oripyaiv. 
1}  Toi  6  fjihf  atcrfpiirrdfievoc  X^P^^^  ^-e  iroaiv  it 
Tuaav  ivQ  Cr&eaKe  ttotI  X6^  *   aXV  5re  fii^Xoc 
&Kpov  inrepPaXieiv^  t6t*  airo<npi^>€UTKE  Kparatg 
tdric  hreira  rridovSe  KvklvSero  Xdag  avaid^. 

In  Bryant's  translation — 

There  I  beheld  the  shade  of  Sisyphus 

Amid  his  suilerings.    With  both  hands  he  rolled 

A  huge  stone  up  a  hilL    To  f  oroe  it  up, 

He  leaned  against  the  mass  with  hands  and  feet ; 

But,  ere  it  crossed  the  awnmit  of  the  hiU 

A  power  wcu  felt  fhat  sent  it  roUing  hack 

And  downward  plunged  the  unmanageable  rock 

B^e  him  to  ike  plain. 

The  bill  of  learning  has  steep  ascents,  but,  at  various  alti- 
tudes, table  lands ;  and  the  pleasure  in  exploring  these  will 
abundantly  reward  the  labor  which  it  has  cost  to  reach  them. 
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It  is  only  he  who,  from  lack  of  origiDal  ability,  or  of  patience, 
or  of  skillful  guidance,  has  failed  to  gain  even  the  lowest 
plateau,  whose  climbing  must  be  considered  as  having  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  mistake. 

Let  us  watch  a  party  of  mountain  climbers,  and  seek  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  their  progress.  One  hurries  up  the  first  part  of 
the  ascent,  looks  little  to  his  footing,  slips  frequently  in  conse- 
quence, and  though,  at  the  outset,  he  fiew  past  all  the  rest,  is 
probably  obliged,  long  before  the  summit  is  in  sight,  to  desist 
altogether  from  the  ascent  Of  such  impatient  climbers  there 
will  be,  indeed,  some  who,  owing  to  great  natural  strength,  may 
even  gain  the  summit,  but  then  they  sink  down,  stift  and  sore, 
too  weary  to  enjoy  what  it  has  cost  them  such  effort  to  gain. 

There  are,  however,  others  who  from  natural  wisdom,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  aided  by  the  counsel  and  companionship  of 
experienced  mountaineers,  set  out  with  great  slowness,  walking 
along  the  gradual  slopes  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and,  since 
their  strength  and  attention  are  not  fully  occupied  by  their 
easy  progress,  acquiring  a  fund  of  useful  information  about 
the  mountain,  and  what  is  to  be  found  at  its  summit,  and,  as 
their  curiosity  is  active  and  their  memory  is  keen,  acquiring  it 
readily  and  holding  it  firmly.     As  the  declivity  becomes  more 
abrupt,  they  may  be  observed  looking  carefully  to  their  footing, 
never  shifting  the  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  until  a  firm 
support  has  been  secured,  and  making  in  this  way  slow,  but 
encouraging,  progress.     If  they  are  wise  climbers  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  sit  down,  but,  if  they  pause  occasionally 
for  a  moment,  they  will  remain  standing,  lest  they  lose  the 
positions  and  aptitudes  to  which  their  limbs  are  becoming 
accustomed.      Each    step,   so    carefully    made,    accompanied 
always  with  a  positive  gain,  and  taken  constantly  with  greater 
freedom,  gives  actual  pleasure.     Progressing  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, these  fortunate,  wisely  directed  climbers,  find  that  their 
exertions  have  brought  them  new  vigor  instead  of  fatigue,  and 
they  enjoy  the  occasional  glimpses  backward  over  the  way 
Ibey  have  passed  and   forward   towards  the  summit  before 
them.    There  are  occasional  places  of  special  difficulty  in  their 
route;  steep,  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  miry,  slippery 
soil ;  yet,  as  their  strength  is  trained  by  their  previous  experi- 
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ence,  and  has  not  been  wasted  by  ill-directed  exertion,  they 
confidently  approach  each  new  obstacle  and  find  an  excite- 
ment in  overcoming  it  which  is,  itself,  a  pleasure.  The  higher 
regions  into  which  classical  culture  introduces  those  who  secure 
it,  abound  in  what  may  be  compared  to  the  meadow-lands  on 
the  summit  of  Mt  Rigi  in  Switzerland.  When  these  are  gained, 
the  recollection  of  the  hard  climbing  below  gives  zest  to  the 
easy  progress :  the  foot  passes  lightly  over  the  springy  moun- 
tain sod ;  pure,  clear  air  invigorates  every  fiber  of  the  frame ;  an 
ever-changing  prospect  and  an  ever-widening  horizon  so  enrich 
and  so  enlarge  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  beholder,  that  he  not 
only  seems  to  himself  to  be,  but  he  has  in  fact  become,  an  en- 
tirely difierent  person  from  what  he  was  before. 
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Amiclk  IX.— notices  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BBLIOIOUS. 

TowABD  THB  Strait  Gate.* — ^Df.  Buff's  foFegoing  works, 
""Ecce  Ccdum;'  "  Pater  Mundi,''  and  "  Ad  FidemJ'  prepared  the 
way  foF  a  wide  appFeciation  of  whatever  might  follow  from  his  pen. 
It  was  well  that  he  first  designated  his  authorship  as  from  ^'  a  Con- 
necticut Pastor,"  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  not  only  his  office, 
bat  the  name  of  his  parish,  Lyme,  associated  with  those  of  his  works 
on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  as  suggestive  of  the  literary  work 
that  may  be  done  in  a  rural  parish,  and  as  due  to  the  interest  his 
people  take  in  his  reputation.  We  are  more  than  willing  to  see 
the  series  of  Latin  titles  here  giving  way  to  the  English.  The  au- 
thor's present  work  is  moreover  of  a  character  for  which  he  is  the 
better  fitted  by  his  pastoral  experience,  as  meant  for  guidance  in 
the  matter  of  personal  religion.  The  writer  describes  it,  in  the 
preface,  as  "  the  natural  successor  to  Ad  Fidem.'*'*  He  properly 
distinguishes  two  ways  of  dealing  with  an  inquirer  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence ;  the  one  assuming  him  to  be  wholly  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  setting  forth  the  appropriate  Bible  truths  in  a  system, 
reserving  the  application  of  each  till  all  have  their  place,  while  the 
other,  taking  advantage  of  the  truths  already  known  and  admitted, 
employs  and  urges  each  as  it  is  brought  to  view  in  its  order ;  and 
of  these  he  as  properly  adopts  the  latter.  The  same  discrimination 
and  method  belong  to  ordinary  preaching,  which  should  deal  with 
the  hearers  not  as  beginners,  which  they  are  not,  but  as  tradition- 
ally knowing  enough  of  Christianity  to  be  used  as  an  argument  and 
persuasion  for  learning  and  doing  more.  The  book  comprises  thirty- 
three  chapters,  or  brief  discourses,  (as  they  may  have  been  and 
flfaonld  be)  addressed  to  one  who  is  so  far  an  inquirer  as  to  be  ready 
to  listen,  with  a  view  to  his  conversion.  It  is  marked  by  the  clear 
statement,  vigorous  thought,  happy  illustration,  and  vivacity  of 
expression,  for  which  the  author  is  already  so  favorably  known. 
There  is  also  the  same  fidelity  to  revealed  truths.  His  most  judi- 
cious admirers  will  be  the  better  satisfied  if  the  rhetoric  is  here  less 
florid,  as  we  hastily  judge,  than  in  some  of  his  earlier  works.     We 

*  Toward  the  Strait  Gate;  or  Pariah  Christianity  for  the  UnoonvertecL    By  Rev. 
IL  F.  BuiB,  D.D.    Boston:  Lockwood,  Brooks,  ft  Co.    pp.  536.    1875. 
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cannot  forbear  taking  exception  to  the  word  ^'  featy^'  on  p.  238. 
The  purpose  and  quality  of  the  book,  together  with  its  neat  mechan- 
ical appearance,  make  it  a  fit  gift  for  the  thoughtful  from  Christian 
friends,  and  should  introduce  it  into  parish  and  Sunday  School 
libraries. 

Belfast  Lbctures  on  Scibncb  and  Revelation.* — This  vol- 
ume comprises  nine  lectui-es  called  forth  by  Prof.  Tyndall's 
address  before  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  in  1874,  and 
delivered  in  that  city  during  the  winter  following.  They  are  by 
eminent  Professors  and  clergymen  of  Belfast  and  vicinity,  and 
treat  severally  the  following  subjects:  Science  and  Revelation; 
Design  in  the  Structure  and  Fertilization  of  Plants ;  H.  Spencer's 
Biological  Hypothesis;  the  Doctrine  of  an  Impersonal  God  in  its 
effects  on  Morality  and  Religion ;  Miracles  and  Prophecy ;  Prayer 
in  relation  to  Natural  Law ;  Man's  Responsibility  for  his  Belief; 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ  an  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Christianity ;  The  achievements  of  the  Bible  a  proof  of  its  divine 
origin.  The  series  of  lectures  was  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Tbe 
publisher  has  simply  bound  the  pamphlets  together,  without  even 
taking  trouble  to  give  the  volume  a  continuous  paging. 

The  Church  and  heb  Children. f — The  oneness  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Church  of  God,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian, — its 
charter  in  the  Abrahamic  Covenant, — its  qualification  for  mem- 
bership, faith  in  Messiah, — its  basis  in  the  family  rather  than  the 
individual, — its  sign  and  seal,  first  circumcision,  then  baptism, — 
the  membership  and  relations  of  baptized  children, — these  are  the 
topics  of  this  work,  argued  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  early 
Christian  fathers.  The  "  introductory  note"  gives  as  the  author's 
reason  for  undertaking  it,  that  while  the  several  topics  are  ably 
treated  here  and  there,  they  are  not  elsewhere  brought  together  in 
their  mutual  relations  as  he  thinks  they  should  be. 

The  argument  is  careful  and  clear,  and  as  a  whole  the  work  seems 
to  us  well  suited  to  diffuse  comprehensive  and  profitable  views, 
both  of  the  Church  (in  the  larger  sense)  and  of  infant  baptism. 

*  Science  and  ReoeUUUm;  a  Series  of  Lectures  in  reply  to  the  Theories  of 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  eta  Belfast :  William  Mullan.  New  York : 
Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong.     IStS.    Price  $2.00. 

f  The  Church  and  her  Chiidren.  By  WnuAM  Basbows,  B.I).  Boston:  Congre- 
gational Publishing  Society.    12mo,  pp.  348. 
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Perhaps  too  large  a  part  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  historical  mat- 
ter, yet  this  branch  of  the  argument  is  handled  with  unusual  in- 
terest and  skill.  The  Congregational  Publishing  Society  have 
done  good  service  in  issuing  such  a  work. 

Lbwks'  Problems  of  Lifb  akd  Mind,  VoL  IL* — The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  contains  an  introduction  treating  ^'The  Method  of 
Science  and  its  application  to  Metaphysics,''  and  "  The  Rules  of 
Philosophizing,"  and  a  statement  of  ''  Psychological  Principles." 
It  also  treats  the  first  problem, ''  The  Limitations  of  Knowledge." 

The  second  volume  treats  ^\q  other  problems :  "  The  Principles 
of  Certitude,"  "  From  the  Known  to  the  Unknown,"  "  Matter  and 
Force,"  "  Force  and  Cause,"  "  The  Absolute  in  the  Correlations  of 
Feeling  and  Motion." 

These  two  volumes  are  an  expansion  of  what  the  author  appears 
to  have  begun  as  an  introductory  chapter.  Together,  under  the 
common  title  ^*  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed,"  they  constitute  an 
introduction  to  what  was  originally  projected  as  the  main  work, 
and  which  is  yet  to  appear. 

It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  any  theory  of  knowledge, 
which  limits  it  to  phenomena  perceived  by  sense,  logically  issues 
in  universal  skepticism.  The  history  of  thought  has  confirmed 
this  demonstration  by  showing  in  repeated  instances,  not  merely 
that  philosophy  and  theology  are  impossible,  but  also  that  empiri- 
cal science  itself  cannot  be  constituted  within  the  limits  of  this 
theory.  Mr.  Lewes  attempts  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  teaching 
that  it  is  not  true  that  ''  experience  only  means  Sensation."  It 
includes  ^'a  sensible  experience  or  its  rational  equivalent ;^^  it 
includes  knowledge  of  "  the  Sensible  and  the  Extrasensible ;  ex- 
cluding altogether  whatever  is  supra-sensible."  "  Every  explana- 
tion is  a  classification  of  facts  by  means  of  ideas  which  originally 
were  observations,  and  is  a  true  classification  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  observations  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ideas 
represent  them.  An  explanation  to  be  valid  must  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  phenomena  already  observed ;  that  is,  either  drawn 
directly  from  the  observation,  or  indirectly  from  a  comparison  of 
inferences  with  sensations."    "  The  law  of  inverse  squares — ^that 
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potent  symbol— could  never  have  been  an  observation;  but  it  is 
an  ideal  construction  from  very  precise  observations,  and  is  fonnd 
to  express  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  accepted  as  their 
rational  equivalent." 

Accordingly  he  avows  his  belief  that  empirical  science,  meta- 
physics and  religion  may  be  reconciled.  "Religion  will  continne 
to  regulate  the  evolution  "  of  humanity ;  "  but  to  do  this  in  the 
coming  ages  it  must  occupy  a  position  mmilar  to  the  one  it  occu- 
pied in  the  past,  and  express  the  highest  thought  of  the  time,  as 
that  thought  widens  with  the  ever-growing  experience." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  method  of  harmonizing  metaphysics  and 
theology  with  empirical  science  is  by  eliminating  from  them  all 
that  is  essential  and  distinctive,  and  thus  reducing  them  to  empiri- 
cal science.  His  theory  of  knowledge,  therefore,  is  simply  thi!», 
that  empirical  science,  consisting  only  of  sensible  experience  or  its 
transformations,  constitutes  all  the  knowledge  possible  to  man. 
Thus  it  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  phenomenalism  of 
Comte,  which  empirical  scientists  generally  reject  as  a  theory  of 
knowledge  too  narrow  for  the  constitution  of  empirical  science 
itself.  And  as  to  solving  the  great  problems  of  life  and  mind,  the 
confronting  of  which  the  human  reason  can  never  escape,  the 
author  is  as  far  from  it  as  any  phenomenalist  who  has  preceded 
him. 

Pilgrim  Memories  in  the  Birth-Countries  op  Christianity.* 
— "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  Mr.  John  S. 
Stuart-Glennie  is  just  the  man  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist.  He  not 
only  says  in  his  heart "  There  is  no  God  ;"  he  proclaims  it  to  a  long 
benighted  world,  in  a  book,  with  transcendent  scorn  of  the  supe^ 
stitious  souls  who  think  they  see  in  the  universe  a  creative  intelli- 
gence and  will.  JSouls,  did  we  say?  Nay,  in  his  theory,  there  are 
no  souls ;  '^  all  mental  action  whatever  is  but  an  aspect  of  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  action  ;  every  feeling,  every  thought,  every  desire 
or  volition  implying,  rather  than  being  a  consequence  of,  certain 
molecular  motions  and  mechanical  changes." 

Having  given  this  verdict  on  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's  Pilgrim 
Memories,  we  need  not  say  much  more  ;  yet  if  any  reader  of  ours 
would  see  how  stupendous  is  the  folly  which  attempts  to  '^  dis- 

*  Pilgrim  Memories^  or  Travel  and  Diacussion  in  the  BirOk-  OownJbriea  of  Christianity 
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pense  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  Creator,*'  we  commend  to  him  the 
stttdy  of  this  pretentious  volume.  Such  is  its  impudence  of 
unwarranted  assumption  and  assertion — such  its  audacity  of  mis- 
representation— such  the  insolence  of  its  invective  against  the 
Bible,  against  Christ,  and  against  ^  an  almighty  Creator-God '' — 
that  the  author's  self-conceit  would  be  simply  wonderful  but  for 
the  thought,  "There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,"  He 
understands  the  universe.  By  his  new  idea  of  causation — a  dis- 
covery which  he  describes  as  "  an  advance  from  the  conception  of 
one-sided  determination  to  that  of  mental  determination'' — all 
mysteries  are  solved.  By  his  acceptance  of  "  that  great  inductive 
generalization  which  defines  Evolution  as  the  change  from  homo- 
geneity to  heterogeneity,  from  comparative  simplicity  to  compara- 
tive complexity,"  the  supernatural  is  expelled.  Great  is  Evolu- 
tion (with  a  capital  £),  and  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  is  one  of  its 
prophets. 

Does  evolution  explain  all  things?  How  then,  most  "learned 
Theban,"  is  the  evolution  to  be  explained  ?  The  phenomena  of 
nature  are  in  some  sort  explained  when  we  analyze  them,  and 
classify  them,  and  find  the  laws  to  which  they  are  conformed. 
But  whence  are  those  laws  ?  Generalize  them  as  we  may,  the 
question  remains.  Whence  are  they?  "O  fools  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe !''  Know  ye  not  that  a  law  of  nature  traced  to 
its  last  analysis  is  of  all  miracles  the  greatest — ^the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  Creative  Mind  and  Will  ? 

historical  and  biographical. 

Pbofb880r  Gillbtt'b  History  of  the  Pbesbtterian  Church.* 
—Among  the  latest  labors  of  the  lamented  Professor  Gillett,  was 
the  task  of  revising  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
order  to  divest  it  of  its  character  as  a  ^'  New  School "  version  of  a 
story  on  which  "  Old  School "  Presbyterians  put  a  different  con- 
struction. In  its  revised  form,  that  history  has  been  accepted  and 
is  now  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  reunited 
Presbyterian  organization.  Professor  McGill,  of  the  Princeton 
Senuoary,  certified  that  he,  by  request  of  the  author  and  of  the 

^Srtory  of  ihe  I^re8l>ytenan  Church  in  the  OhUed  States  of  Ameriea,  By  Rev. 
E.  H.  QiLLRT,  D.]>.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss,"  *'  The  Moral 
SjBtem,"  "God  in  Human  Thought,"  fta,  fta  Revised  edition.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
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Board  of  Publication,  performed  the  office  of  censor  '^  with  a  view 
to  snggest  alterations  which  the  late  reunion  has  made  proper*/' 
and  that  the  author,  as  well  as  the  official  ^^  editor/*  manifested 
^'  the  utmost  readiness  to  expunge  anything  like  a  partisan  tinge, 
and  to  render  the  work  unexceptionable  to  the  whole  church/' 
He  gives  his  cheerful  testimony  **  that  candor,  amity,  and  a  truth- 
loving  heart  have  conceded  everything  that  ^Old  School'  men 
could  reasonably  ask  in  this  revision." 

We  observe  that  this  ^^  revised  edition  "  is  printed  from  the  old 
plates;  and  the  necessary  ^'changes  and  modifications  of  state- 
ment "  seem  not  to  have  involved,  in  any  instance,  the  recasting  of 
one  stereotype  page.  We  are  glad  that  a  work  which  exhibits  so 
faithfully  the  origin  and  the  genius  of  American  Presbyterianism 
is  thus  commended,  officially,  to  all  Presbyterians. 

HiSTOBicAL  Scenes  fbom  the  Old  Jesuit  Missions.* — Those 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  collection  of  the  *^  Letters"  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  written  between  1650  and  1750,  and 
published  some  years  ago  in  France  in  forty  seven  volumes,  know 
what  a  mass  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  is  there  to  be 
found  respecting  the  early  missions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Bishop  Kip  of  California  has  rendered  the 
public  a  good  service  by  making  a  selection,  from  this  great  work, 
of  fourteen  of  the  *'  Letters,"  and  furnishing  an  English  transla- 
tion. He  has  added,  also,  brief  explanatory  notes.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  his  selections,  is  an  account  of  the  early  Jesuit 
missionary  operations  in  Lower  California  in  1702.  Other  letters 
describe  the''  Monasteries  of  Mt.  ^Lebanon,"  in  1721 ;  the  ''  Knights 
of  Malta,"  in  1711;  the  *' Grecian  Isles,"  in  1711;  the  "Court  of 
China,"  in  1773;  the  "Trials  of  a  Hudson  Bay  Missionary,"  in 
1694;  "Explorations  in  the  Delta,"  in  1712;  the  "Monasteries  in 
the  Thebaid  Desert,"  in  1716;  the  "  Paraguay  Mission,"  in  1726; 
and  the  "Earthquake  at  Lima,"  in  1746.  The  eighth  selection  is 
from  a  letter  of  a  "  Father  Fauque,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  ravages  of  a  Rhode  Island  privateer,  "  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,"  on  the  coast  of  South  America  during  the  "  old  French 
war"  in  1745.  It  appears  that  the  ship  was  commanded  by 
"  Captain  Simeon  Potter,  a  native  of  New  England,"  and  that  it 

*  Historical  Scenes  from  ihe  Old  Jesuit  Missums.  By  the  Rig^t  Rev.  Wx. 
INQBAHAM  KiP,  D.J).,  LL.D.  Now  York:  Anaon  B.  F.  Randolph  k  Co.  ISmo, 
pp.  376. 
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was  "fitted  oat  to  craise  with  a  commisBion  from  Williems  Gu^ene, 
GoTernor  of  Rodelan."  Bishop  Kip  has  ascertained,  by  inquiry, 
that  some  of  the  silver  articles  taken  at  that  time  "  from  Oyapoc," 
ttill  remain  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  the  gallant  privateersman. 

Madams  Rbcamibb  and  her  Friends.* — We  only  give  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  which  must  be  very  general,  when  we  say 
that  there  is  great  reason  for  thankfulness  that  Madame  Lenor- 
mant  has  been  induced  to  supplement  the  ''  Memoirs''  of  her  aunt, 
by  this  new  book.  Perhaps  we  can  in  no  way  better  characterize 
the  position  in  French  society  of  this  remarkable  woman,  than  by 
saying  that  any  sketch,  however  short,  of  the  lives  of  a  score  of 
such  men  as  Chauteaubriand,  Matthieu  de  Montmorency,  Bal- 
lanche,  Ampere,  will  always  be  considered  incomplete  which  does 
not  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  were  her  friends.  There 
was  a  charm  about  her  which  did  not  depend  alone  on  her  beauty, 
but  was  based  on  real  worth,  and  a  benevolence,  and  a  kindly 
feeling  which  seemed  to  prompt  every  thought.  But  while  she 
attracted  almost  universal  admiration,  she  confined  her  friendship 
to  a  select  few.  Mme.  Lenormant  says :  '*  As  members  of  a  secret 
society  recognize  their  brethren  by  certain  signs,  so  natures  of 
a  high  moral  order  are  prompt  to  understand  each  other,  and 
open  their  ranks  to  those  who  resemble  them."  Mme.  R6camier 
said  herself:  '^ There  is  a  certain  taste  in  perfect  friendship,  to 
which  commonplace  characters  cannot  attain."  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up  on  the  very  day  of 
their  first  meeting  between  Mme.  R^camier  and  Ampere.  He  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  and  she  twenty-seven  years  older,  but  such 
was  the  ^  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  soul,  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  his  aspirations,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,"  that  at 
once  he  was  admitted  to  her  fire-side  on  the  footing  of  a  son  and 
brother ;  and  for  thirty  years  was  as  one  of  her  family.  Among 
the  charming  episodes  in  this  book,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
are  in  connection  with  this  friendship.  In  1823,  Ampere  was  one 
of  a  select  party  who  accompanied  Mme.  R6camier  to  Rome.  A 
charming  picture  is  given  of  their  manner  of  living.  They 
travelled  by  slow  stages.  "  During  the  mid-day  halt,  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  they  talked  of  what  they  had  seen,  they  read 

*  Madame  Rkamier  and  her  Fr%end$.    From  the  French  of  Madame  Lenormant. 
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aloud  to  each  other,  or  Ballancbe  and  Ampere  earaestly  discussed 
methods  of  history  and  philosophy.  Mme.  R6camier  had  the 
wonderful  faculty  of  instantly  transforming  the  meanest  chamber 
of  a  way-side  inn,  and  giving  it  an  air  of  elegance ;  a  cloth  thrown 
over  a  table,  books  and  flowers  arranged  upon  it,  a  muslin  cover- 
let spread  upon  the  bed,  and  her  own  distinguished  air  and  in- 
imitable grace,  transported  every  one  as  by  enchantment  into  the 
realm  of  poetry."  The  book  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
letters  of  Mme.  R6camier  herself  which  it  contains.  We  are 
allowed  to  see  how  it  was  that  this  attractive  woman  succeeded 
so  well  in  saying  kind  things  in  a  kind  toayi  Writing  her  usual 
letter  to  Ampere,  with  difficulty,  from  Naples,  after  having  been 
sick  in  bed  for  five  days,  she  tells  him  how  uncomfortable  she  has 
been,  and  adds :  ''  Only  the  fear  lest  you  might  be  uneasy  gives 
me  strength  for  it.  I  prefer  that  you  should  be  alarmed  on  the 
score  of  my  health,  rather  than  my  friendship ;"  and  again,  when 
Ampere  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  from  Bonn,  where  he  had 
been  studying  in  the  Univeinity  with  Niebuhr,  she  wrote: 
"Hasten  to  animate  by  your  narrations  our  poor  scdon  at  the 
Abbaye,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  your  ptMirie,^^  In 
some  respects,  we  think  that  this  book  is  even  more  full  of  interest 
than  the  Memoirs. 

Autobiography  op  Mes.  Fletcher.* — ^The  husband  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher  was,  during  a  long  life,  a  prominent  Whig  advocate  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the 
celebrities  who  made  that  famous  capital  of  Scotland  such  a 
centre  of  political  and  literary  interest  throughout  the  reign  of 
George  III.  He  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two;  and  his 
widow  survived  him  thirty  years.  Her  friends  of  many  different 
nationalities  all  speak  of  her  with  enthusiasm  as  a  representative 
Scotchwoman  of  the  highest  culture  and  attractiveness.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  is  only  one  of  many  references  to  her  which  we 
find  in  the  book,  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  her  when  she  was 
sixty  years  of  age.  ''  Her  appearance  is  so  engaging  that  the 
mere  looking  at  her  is  itself  a  pleasure.  In  her  youth  she  was 
brilliantly  beautiful  She  retains  so  much  symmetry  of  feature, 
so  much  fine  expression  of  countenance,  and  so  much  grace  of 
deportment,  such  a  gentlewomanliness  of  manner,  with  such  an 

*  AfOobioifraphy  of  Mrs,  Fletcher,    With  Letters  and  other  Family  MemorialB. 
Edited  by  a  survivor  of  her  family.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    12mo,  pp.  376. 
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expreesion  of  goodness,  as  make  her  absolutely  lovely.  She  is 
nther  fat  than  thin,  and  her  beauty  is  matured  more  than  faded. 
Her  conversation  is  delightful^  full  of  variety  and  anecdote.  She 
is  an  enthusiast  in  polities,  and  on  what  is  called  the  Liberal  side; 
but  there  is  such  a  feminineness  in  all  she  says  and  does,  that  even 
her  politics  could  not  alloy  the  charm  of  her  agreeableness.  She 
has  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  literary  persons,  and  her 
coDTersation  is  a  stream  of  lively  anecdote  continually  flowing.'^ 
She  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Southey,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
Wordsworth,  of  whom  she  tells  the  story  that  he  had  so  little 
interest  in  sculpture  that  he  went  to  sleep  in  Florence  when  look- 
at  the  Venus  de  Medici !  She  knew  La  Harpe,  and  Bunsen,  and 
Mazzini,  of  whom  she  says  that  Dr.  Arnold  declared  him  '^  per« 
fectly  honest  and  truly  disinterested,"  She  was  herself  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  celebrated  Italian  republican,  and  says  of 
him :  "'  K  ever  there  was  a  soldier  that  took  righteousness  for  his 
breastplate  that  soldier  is  Mazzini."  Few  biographies  are  so  in- 
teresting and  insti-uctive  as  this. 

The  Gebmait  Element  in  the  War  of  Independence.* — 
The  title  of  this  book  would  lead  one  to  expect  rather  more  than 
is  to  be  found ;  but  we  do  not  say  this  in  the  way  of  adverse 
criticism,  for  the  volume  is  a  valuable  and  an  interesting  one.  It 
contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  two  men  of  German  birth, 
whose  services  in  our  War  of  Independence  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  American  people — Baron  von 
Steuben,  and  General  John  Ealb.  The  story  of  their  career  is 
told  in  an  animated  and  breezy  way,  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
in  every  reader  something  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
accomplished  author  regards  everything  which  pertains  to  the 
Revolution.  Old  Gen.  Steuben  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
character  of  the  war.  Kalb  first  visited  this  country  in  1768,  as 
the  confidential  agent  of  Choiseul,  to  report  to  the  French  govern- 
ment the  state  of  feeling  in  the  colonies  towards  England.  His 
report  gives  very  valuable  information.  When  he  came  a  second 
time  with  Lafayette,  in  1777,  it  seems  that  he  was  actually  in- 
structed by  De  Broglie  to  intimate  to  Congress  that  France  would 
make  it  an  imperative  condition  of  assistance  that  a  foreign 
^'military  and  political  leader,"  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 

*  The  Gtrman  Element  in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  By  GsOBOB 
WisHnraTOK  Gbbsne,  LL.D.    New  York:  Hurd  ft  Houghton.    12mo,  pp.  211. 
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affairs !  On  reaching  Philadelphia,  Kalb  had  the  tact  to  see  at 
once  that  it  was  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  leave  his  ^  in- 
structions" in  his  portfolio.  A  ch$ipter  on  the  "German  merce- 
naries'^ closes  the  book ;  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  story  is  only  half  told. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Green  will  add  another  chapter,  and 
complete  this  part  of  the  work. 

Cbittjcnnial  Celebration  op  the  Battle  op  LExnrQTON*— 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  which  will  do  much  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  country.  During  these  next 
eight  years  we  shall  all  live  over  the  eventful  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sharing  with  our  fathers  in  their  privations  and  sufferings 
and  rejoicing  with  them  in  their  final  triumph.  The  town  of 
Lexington  has  done  well  to  put  on  permanent  record  in  this  hand- 
some manner  what  was  said  and  done  on  the  19th  of  April  last, 
when  so  many  thousands  gathered  in  that  historic  village,  to 
listen  to  a  recital  of  what  took  place  on  that  famous  "  green"  one 
hundred  years  before.  The  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Fenry  Dana,  Jr.,  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  very  roll  of 
the  drums  can  be  heard  in  it.  "  We  broke  no  bonds.  We  were 
never  bound.  We  were  free-bom."  *  •  *  a  yf^  were  not 
the  revolutionists.  The  king  and  the  parliament  were  the  revolu- 
tionists. They  were  the  radical  innovators.  We  were  the  con- 
servators of  existing  institutions.  They  were  seeking  to  over- 
throw, and  reconstruct  on  a  theory  of  parliamentary  omnipotence. 
We  stood  upon  the  defence  of  what  we  had  founded  and  built  up 
under  their  acquiescence,  and  without  which  we  could  not  be  the 
free  and  self-governing  people  we  had  always  been.  We  broke 
no  chain.  We  prepared  to  strike  down  any  hand  that  might 
attempt  to  lay  one  upon  us.  There  was  not  one  institution,  law,  or 
custom,  political  or  social,  from  the  mountain-tops  to  the  seanshore, 
that  we  cared  to  change."  Besides  the  oration  of  Mr.  Dana,  the 
volume  contains  the  Poem  written  by  Whittier  for  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  Addresses  then  delivered. 

*  Proceedings  ai  (he  OerUennial  CdebraUon  of  tht  Battle  o/LexingUmj  April  19, 
1875.    Boston :  Lockwood,  Brooks  ft  Co.     1875.    8yo,  pp.  170. 
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BBLLES  LETTBES. 

The  Ship  in  the  Desert.* — ^This  last  volume  from  Mr.  Miller 
has  not  given  us  as  much  pleasure  as  the  "  Songs  of  the  8un-Lands^^ 
noticed  last  year  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal.  As  a  foreign 
critic  has  said,  "  Whatever  the  faults  of  style  which  disfigure  his 
poems, — and  they  are  many  and  fiagrant, — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  possesses  the  genuine  poetic  faculty,"  and  this,  put  forth 
with  a  certain  audacity  of  treatment,  on  the  sierras,  canons,  plains, 
and  wild  border  life  of  our  new  world,  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm 
his  first  appearance  excited  abroad.  He  does  not  appear  to  as  much 
advantage  in  one  longer  poem,  such  as  we  have  here,  where  the 
narrative  amounts  to  little,  and  is  obscure  at  the  best.  Familiar 
as  he  has  become  with  certain  modem  poets,  as  shown  even  in  oc- 
casional partial  imitations  of  their  manner,  he  might  be  expected 
by  this  time  to  have  rid  his  composition  of  palpable  blemishes  aris- 
ing from  want  of  early  culture.  His  versification  is  impaired  by 
repeated  use  of  such  words  as  '  sires'  and  *  towers,'  as  if  they  were 
two  syllables,  and  *  contemplate'  with  the  accent  misplaced.  'Ante- 
lope' is  vulgarly  used  as  a  plural.  He  is  addicted  to  *  pouting  lips' 
in  his  personages.  He  seems  to  grow  repetitious  also  in  his  descrip- 
tions. Tet  these  pages  abound  in  brilliant  imagery  and  pictur- 
esque allusion.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  *  dear  parents,'  and 
the  pre&ce,  addressed  to  them,  is  crowded  with  characteristic  rec- 
ollections, though  perhaps  excessively  elaborate. 

The  Poetical  Woeks  of  Ray  Palmeb.! — Our  readers  are  al- 
ready favorably  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  and  his  hymns 
need  no  introduction  nor  recommendation.  But  this  volume,  be- 
sides being  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  including  his  recent 
longest  work,  "  Home^  or  the  Uhlost  Paradise^^'*  already  fully  no- 
ticed in  our  Journal,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gift-books  for  the 
season.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  paper,  type,  and  binding,  be- 
fitting the  amiable  and  sacred  quality  of  the  contents.  In  common 
with  a  multitude  of  his  friends,  we  welcome  the  life-like  portrait  of 
the  author.  The  volume  is  fitly  inscribed  to  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins. 
Host  of  the  poems  have  been  before  published  in  one  form  or 

^TheShipinihelkaert  Bj  Joaquin  MnuEB.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1876. 
pp.205. 

t  Tfu  Poetical  Wbrka  of  Bay  Pakner,  Complete  Edition.  New  Tork  and  Ohicapfo : 
A.  S.  Barnes  k  Go.     1876.    Svo,  pp.  372. 
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another,  and  some  are  well  known  treasures  in  onr  Hymnology, 
but  others  are  new.  They  are  classified  here  as  '^  Hymns  and  Sa- 
cred Lyrics,"  "  Translations,"  "  Home,"  (nearly  ninety  pages,)  and 
'*  Miscellaneous  Poems."  Several  pages  of  Appendix  contribute 
comments,  and  among  these  we  are  glad  to  see  the  origin  and  some 
incidents  of  the  history  of  the  hymn  beginning,  "  My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee,"  which  has  given  the  writer  a  place  that  many  volumes 
of  theology  might  have  failed  to  win  in  the  hearts  of  the  church 
universal 

Miss  Peeston's  "  Cartoons."* — This  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able of  the  poetical  contributions  of  the  season.  There  are  four- 
teen short  descriptive  poems  founded  on  well  known  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  "old  masters."  In  the  first,  the  story  is  told  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  long  protracted  efforts  to  satisfy  himself 
with  a  portrait  of  "  Mona  Lisa."  The  second  relates  the  confession 
of  his  crime,  wrung  from  him  by  remorse,  by  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
who  had  assassinated  his  friend,  Domenico  Venetiano,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  secret  which  he  had 
confided  to  him  respecting  the  then  new  method  of  painting  in  oil. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  others  which  follow  are  "  Victoria  Colonna 
to  Michael  Angelo;"  "Sebastiano  at  Supper;"  "Raffaele  and 
Giulio  Romano  in  the  Sistine ;"  "  Poussin  and  his  Master ; "  "  Al- 
brecht  Dttrer  and  the  Baron's  Daughter."  Following  these  are 
twenty  poems  founded  on  legends  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thirty- 
five  on  subjects  of  contemporary  interest.  These  "  cartoons"  are 
themselves  worthy  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  a  similar  character  by  Robert  Southey.  They  are 
not  spun  out.  The  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout;  and 
there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  directness  in  the  style ;  a  harmony  in 
all  the  parts ;  and  an  element  of  pathos,  which  will  make  the  col- 
lection a  favorite  one  with  a  large  class  of  readers. 

Whittier's  Selections  from  the  Songs  op  Three  Cen- 
turies, f — It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  as  a  guide  through  the 
innumerable  volumes  of  poems  which  have  been  published  in  the 
last  three  centuries,  one  in  whose  taste  we  can  have  such  confi- 

*  CarUxma.  Bj  MARaABET  J.  Pbbston.  Boston:  Roberta  Brothers.  12mo, 
pp.  240. 

f  Songs  of  Three  Centuries.  Edited  by  John  Gbeeitleaf  WmTrnsB.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1876.     12mo,  pp.  352. 
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deDce  as  we  have  m  that  of  the  poet  Whittier.  Besides,  to  one 
who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  metrical  authors  of  this  period, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  what  extracts  such  a  man  will  make  as 
illastrations  of  their  '^  wisest  thoughts  and  rarest  fancies.'^  Mr. 
Whittier's  object  has  been  evidently  to  make  an  attractive  book, 
and  his  plan  has  led  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  lyrical  produc- 
tions and  briefer  poems  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  to  give  great 
prominence  to  the  poetry  of  the  present  century.  The  Selection  is 
a  charming  one ;  and  yet  we  will  mention,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  of  doing  such  a  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that 
the  two  first  among  the  present  writer's  favorite  living  authors — 
one  an  Englishman  and  the  other  an  American — whose  names  he 
looked  for,  are  represented  only  by  a  single  shoi*t  poem — and  that 
by  no  means  one  of  their  best.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  added  that  the  works  of  both  these  authors 
are  published  by  the  firm  who  publish  Mr.  Whittier's  present 
Selections. 

GuiiK)  AND  LiTA.* — The  celebrity  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
author  of  this  poem  will  secure  for  it  doubtless  many  readers.  It 
is  a  new  version  of  "  the  old,  old  story" — how  Guido,  who  was 
nobly  bom,  loved  Lita  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  lowly  fisher- 
man. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  or  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  is  just  now  more  than  ever  the 
£ftyorite  resort  of  British  tourists.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  ex- 
posed to  constant  piratical  invasions  from  the  Saracens  who  had 
established  themselves  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  were  fast 
acquiring  a  foothold  on  the  main  land.  At  last  the  inhabitants 
rallied,  and,  with  the  help  of  Pisa  and  the  Count  of  Provence, 
drove  out  the  Mohammedan  invaders.  It  was  in  this  troubled 
period  that  Guido  and  Lita  lived  and  loved.  Of  course  there 
were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  happiness.  But,  at  last,  it  was 
by  the  signal  services  which  each  rendered  to  their  countrymen 
in  repelling  one  of  these  Mohammedan  raids,  that  all  obstacles 
were  removed  and  they  became  husband  and  wife. 

The  Bebtbam  Family.! — ^^  ^^  the  verdict  of  the  reading  public 
generally  that  the  "  Sch6nbergCotta  Family"  excelled  all  the  other 

*  6«ufe  a/nd  Lita.  A  Tale  of  the  Riviera.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of 
Ixnuri.   With  illustnitioiis.    NewYork:  MacMillanA  Go.    1876.    12mo,  pp.  102  . 

\  the  Bertram  Family,  By  the  author  of  "ChronicleB  of  the  Schonberg-Ootta 
Ftnuly."    Kew  York:  Dodd  and  Mead,  Publishers,    pp.336. 
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works  of  the  same  author,  in  the  merit  of  the  execution  and  the 
interest  it  awakened.  The  superior  effect  was  due,  no  doubt,  in 
part  to  the  novelty  of  her  method,  and  somewhat  also  to  her  sub- 
ject, in  the  Reformation,  and  the  close  adherence  to  historical  inci- 
dents and  personages.  "  Kitty  Trevylyan"  and  the  "  Draytons 
and  Dayenants,''  treating  of  tlie  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
of  the  Methodist  revival  in  the  last  century,  were  scarcely  inferior 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject  or  in  literary  skill  The  same  may  be 
said  of  some  of  her  briefer  sketches  of  the  early  Saxon  Christianity. 
But  the  volumes  in  which  the  same  author  treated  of  the  early  cen- 
turies, and  the  conquest  of  Paganism,  were  too  diffuse,  with  too  little 
of  historical  interest.  In  this  latest  work  she  returns  to  the  journal- 
izing method  of  her  most  successful  delineations,  still  dealing  with 
religious  themes,  but  with  questions  and  conflicts  of  the  present 
day,  ritualism,  rationalism,  and  fervent  evangelical  sentiment.  The 
delineation  is  of  the  Christian  family  of  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Church,  through  the  note-books  of  the  older  members.  A  thread 
of  pedigree  connects  them  with  the  Davenants  of  the  earlier  story. 
It  comes  short  of  the  works  before  named  in  not  grouping  the  per- 
sonages and  sentiments  around  historical  incidents,  and  in  being 
taken  up  too  largely  with  reflections.  The  sentiment  tends  here 
and  there  to  sentimentalism.  There  is  a  mechanical  aspect,  and 
something  of  monotony,  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  among 
the  several  note-books,  and  giving  all  the  characters  their  parts, 
and  also  in  conducting  i-eligionists  oi  different  types  through  oppo- 
site transitions  to  the  writer^s  standpoint.  We  must  complain  too, 
of  the  growing  habit  in  this  devout  and  amiable  writer,  of  break- 
ing up  the  composition  into  the  briefest  fragmentary  paragraphs, 
often  only  of  a  line  or  clause,  a  French  literary  fashion  carried  to 
the  extreme.  Yet  beautiful  thoughts  and  happy  illustrations 
abound  in  these  pages,  and  the  reader  will  find  himself  attracted 
by  their  delineations  of  Christian  character  and  fervent  expressions 
of  evangelical  thought  and  feeling.  In  the  thirtieth  chapter  one  of 
the  principal  persons  sets  forth  her  own  "  experience"  of  what  is 
called  the  "  higher  life,"  though  mildly  dissenting  from  that  phrase, 
thus  bringing  into  view  the  recent  religious  movement  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  R.  P.  Smith  from  this  country. 

Victorian  Poets.* — We  have  aixived  at  a  period  in  which  the 
proportions  of  what  will  be  called  hereafter,  and  is  beginning  to 

*  Vichrian   Poeia.     By  Edmuio)   Clabenox  Stedhan.     Boston:    James  R. 
Osgood  &  Go.     1876.    12mo,  pp.  441. 
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be  called  even  now,  the  "  Victorian  Era"  in  English  Literature, 
have  taken  very  definite  form.  In  the  past  forty  years,  every 
department  of  letters  has  been  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  public  taste  and  the  accepted  canons  of  criticism  have  run 
throogh  almost  a  complete  cycle.  The  productions  of  the  English 
metrical  writers,  during  these  years,  present  a  field  for  the  student 
and  critic  full  of  attractiveness.  It  is  upon  this  field  that  Mr. 
Stedman  has  entered,  and  we  have  the  results  in  the  book  whose 
title  we  give  above.  The  arrangement  which  has  been  followed 
\&  that  of  criticism  of  the  foremost  poets,  in  such  a  way  as  not 
only  to  present  an  historical  review  of  the  whole  course  of  British 
poetry  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  to  include  a 
discussion  of  all  the  different  phases  of  poetic  art  and  life.  The 
book  is  not  one  which  is  to  be  hurried  through  of  an  evening,  but 
one  which  will  repay  careful  study.  Some  of  the  questions  which 
are  discussed  are  such  as  these.  The  effects  of  culture  upon  spon- 
taneity ;  the  influence  which  science  has  exerted  upon  poetry ; 
the  possibilities  of  harmony  between  them ;  the  relation  of  the 
prevalent  scepticism  to  creative  art ;  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  poetry  as  an  art  during  the  period  under  review ;  the 
modem  revival  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
book  is  suggestive  in  a  very  high  degree. 

LrriutAST  Notes.* — ^This  book  presents  a  series  of  what  can 
hardly  be  called  Essays — nine  in  number — on  such  subjects  as 
Insufficiency;  Extremes;  Disguises;  Standards;  Rewards;  Limits; 
Incongruity;  Mutations;  Parodoxes.  The  chapters  on  these 
subjects  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  man  who  waded  through 
the  Dictionary,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  very  interesting  book, 
bat  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  connection  in  it.  There 
is  after  all  some  "  connection"  in  these  chapters,  but  it  is  the  con- 
nection of  a  classified  Index  Berum,  Even  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  this  collection  of  anecdotes,  and  bright  sayings,  will  be  found  to 
be  entertaining.    Fortunately,  too,  there  is  a  good  Index. 

The  tears  that  abe  TOLD.f — If  Miss  Porter  had  been  trained 
to  use  the  brush  of  a  painter,  the  sentiments  and  the  descriptions 

^LUarary  Notes.  By  A.  P.  RusSBLL.  New  York:  Hard  &  HoughtoiL  12mo^ 
pp.  401. 

f  The  yean  ffioi  are  told.  By  BOSB  Pobteb.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Co.  New 
Toric:  12iD0,  pp.  234. 
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of  life  here  embodied  would  have  been  presented  on  the  canvaes 
in  a  series  of  paintings  with  the  titles  of  Day-dawn — Morning— 
Noon— Afternoon — Even-tide.  However,  in  place  of  the  brash, 
she  has  used  the  pen ;  yet  her  illustrations  of  these  themes  which 
can  never  grow  old,  and  which  can  never  be  devoid  of  interest, 
show  that  she  has  true  poetic  insight.  The  ''  studies"  of  her  five 
sketches  are  found  in  the  memories  of  an  aged  Christian  woman 
who  is  about  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  wedding 
day.  Perhaps  some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  Miss 
Porter's  work  in  respect  to  what  might  be  called  her  technique^ 
yet  no  one  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  her  manner  of  developing 
her  themes,  or  to  be  impressed  anew  with  thankftil  reverence  for 
every  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  Eventide  of  a  long  life  well 
spent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CuBEKNCY  AND  BANKING.* — This  little  book  by  Professor 
Bonamy  Price  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  currency  and  banking  delivered  by  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  fii*st  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  metallic  currency,  the  second  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
paper  currency,  and  the  third  to  banking. 

Professor  Price  is  very  happy  in  the  employment  of  simple 
language  and  a  perspicuous  style,  and  in  the  avoidance  in  great 
degree  of  technical  terms.  If  to  some  readers  he  should  seem  to 
dwell  too  much  on  the  primary  principles  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  country  propositions  which  are  almost  self-evident  are 
called  in  question.  His  discussion  of  the  subject  of  currency  is 
very  clear  and  satisfactory,  as  well  as  timely.  We  should  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  proposition  which  he  argues  at  some 
length,  that  there  can  be  no  excess  of  a  convertible  currency ;  if 
by  convertible  he  means  a  currency  which  may  be^  but  is  not 
actually,  converted.  The  history  of  the  currency  in  this  country 
has  shown  that  there  may  be  a  tacit  understanding  not  to  demand 
of  the  banks  payment  for  their  issues ;  and  that  the  existence  of  a 
large  excess  of  currency  tends  to  stimulate  overtrading,  or  in 
other  words  to  find  new  and  unnecessary  uses  for  the  excess  of 
currency  which  cannot  be  used  in  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 
This  is,  however,  incidental  to  the  main  argument  which  is  full, 

*  Currency  and  Banking,    By  Bokaht  Price,  Prof eaeor  of  Political  £kx>iiomy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Go.    1876. 
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clear,  and  convinoing  on  the  absolute  need  of  a  currency  based  on 
and  convertible  into  coin. 

The  chapter  on  banking  is  interesting  and  able,  exhibiting  the 
same  characteristics  of  style  and  in  the  use  of  language  as  that  on 
currency.  In  this,  also,  he  descends  to  elementary  truths  and 
develops  Lis  views  in  a  forcible  manner.  His  illustrations  are 
natarally  drawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  working  of  which 
is  clearly  explained.  It  is  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
bankers  and  business  men.  We  think  many  in  this  country 
woald  dissent  from  his  views  on  the  subject  of  bank  reserves. 
This,  however,  is  a  pet  theory  of  his  and  does  not  seriously  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  essay. 

The  book  is  printed  in  beautiful  style  and  is  quite  attractive  in 
its  general  appearance. 

PROTEcnoN  AND  Fbeb  Tradb.* — ^Thc  author  of  this  book 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life  to  journalism  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  sustained  an  influential 
position.  He  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  telegraph  com- 
panies in  this  country,  and  his  investments  in  this  direction  proved 
very  remunerative.  After  his  retirement  from  journalism  he 
gave  more  study  than  he  bad  been  able  to  give  during  his  active 
life,  to  the  subject  of  political  economy,  and  this  posthumous  pub- 
lication is  one  of  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

It  is  such  a  book  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man,  confi- 
dent and  decided  in  its  views,  and  fearless  in  conducting  an  argu- 
ment to  its  conclusions,  but  without  scientific  analysis  or  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  value.  He  combats  with  much  vigor  Bastiat's  definition 
of  value,  that  *^  it  describes  the  relation  existing  between  two 
services  exchanged  ^  and  Professor  Perry's  explanation  that  "  it 
is  a  relation  which  one  thing  holds  to  another  thing."  He  follows 
these  writers  very  closely  through  their  processes,  and  if  he  some- 
times disproves  some  collateral  position,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
sustain  bis  attack  on  the  main  point  or  to  establish  his  own  posi- 
tion that  value  is  an  intrinsic,  inherent  quality  of  things. 

*  PivtBcUon  and  Free  Trade :  an  enquiry  whether  protective  duties  can  benefit  the 
interesta  of  a  country  in  the  aggregate ;  including  an  examination  into  the  nature 
of  value,  and  the  agency  of  the  natural  forces  in  producing  it  By  Isaac  Butts. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1876. 
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The  chapters  on  the  relation  of  the  natural  forces  to  labor  and 
on  the  principles  of  protection  and  free  trade  are  good  specimens 
of  the  application  of  strong  common  sense  to  abstract  subjects. 
The  author  is  a  firm  believer  in  free  trade  and  presents  the  usoal 
arguments  in  favor  of  it,  and  against  the  arguments  of  the  protec- 
tionists in  a  forcible  and  striking  manner. 

Civil  Law  and  the  Chubchbs.* — ^The  authorities  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  obtained  for  their  students, 
last  winter,  two  lectures  from  a  learned  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  relations  of  churches  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  Judge  Strong^s  reputation  as  a  jurist  is  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  the  quality  of  his  teaching  now  that  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  book.  The  modest  sentence  at  the  ending  of  his  second 
lecture  indicates  the  aim  and  the  value  of  the  work.  "Fully 
sensible  as  1  am  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  a  full  exposition 
of  the  subject,  ....  and  that  it  will  not  make  you  lawyers,  it  has, 
I  hope,  revealed  to  you  something  that  you  may  hereafter  find 
convenient  and  useful.''  Clergymen,  of  all  denominations,  need  to 
understand  definitely  what  the  State  has  to  do  with  churches; 
and  those  who  read  the  little  book  and  keep  it  in  their  libraries, 
will  learn  more  from  it,  and  more  accurately,  than  they  could  have 
learned  fi*om  a  mere  hearing  of  the  lectures. 

ScHiLLEs's  Die  PiccoLOMiNi.f — This  volume  is  the  second  of 
the  series,  entitled  '^  German  Classics  for  American  Students," 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  James  Morgan  Hart,  LL.D.,  and  pub- 
lished by  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  volume  which  preceded  it 
was  the  Hermann  and  Dorothea  of  Goethe.  The  critical  appara- 
tus furnished  for  the  use  of  students  who  may  read  the  Piccoloraini 
is  very  complete,  and  comprises  an  historical  introduction  of  some 
sixty  pages;  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  covering  thirty 
pages ;  and  an  Index  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  persons 
and  places  which  are  referred  to  in  the  drama ;  and  a  map  in 
which  are  represented  the  political  divisions  of  Germany  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty  years  war. 

*  I\oo  Lectures  tipon  the  RdaUons  of  dvU  Law  to  Church  PoUty,  DwciijpUne,  and 
Property.  By  Hon.  William  Stbono,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
New  York:  Dodd  k  Mead.     12mo,  pp.  141. 

f  Schiller's  Die  Piocotomini,  edited  with  an  Introduction,  Gommentaiy,  Index 
of  persons  and  places,  and  Map  of  Qermany.  By  Jamiss  Mobqah  Habt.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    16mo,  pp.  1*78. 
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Dr.  Whxiam  Smith's  Dictionary  op  Christian  Antiquitibs.* 
—The  first  volume  of  this  important  work,  which  is  now  pub- 
lisbed,  professes  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  editor's  well  known 
'^Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Smith  says:  ''It  elucidates  and 
explains,  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  same  class  of 
subjects  that  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
does  in  reference  to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  anti- 
quity. It  treats  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers, 
legislation,  discipline,  and  revenues ;  the  social  life  of  Christians ; 
their  worship  and  ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music,  vest- 
ments, instruments,  vessels,  and  insignia;  their  sacred  places; 
their  architecture  and  other  forms  of  art ;  their  symbolism  ;  their 
sacred  days  and  seasons ;  the  graves  or  Catacombs  in  which  they 
were  laid  to  rest."  It  commences  at  the  period  at  which  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  leaves  ofT,  and  ceases  at  the  age  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrine."  The  present 
work  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  first  scholars  of  England,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  which  was  followed  in  .the  Dictionaries  which  have 
preceded  it.  The  name  of  each  contributor  is  attached  to  his 
work.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  very  fully  illustrated  by  wood 
cats;  as  Church  architecture,  the  Catacombs,  and  the  article 
which  treats  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  pictorial  decoration  in  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  early  Christians.  Among  the  ^'  Festivals 
of  the  Church,"  of  course,  in  this  first  volume,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  historical  questions 
which  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  26th 
of  December  as  the  birth  day  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  following 
statement  of  the  writer  of  the  Article  may  be  of  interest  to  some : 
^  How  far  the  church  was  led  by  the  possession  of  actual  historical 
evidence  to  assign,  as  it  has  done,  Dec.  25,  as  the  date  of  the 
Nativity,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise 
than  most  doubtfully."  The  experience  of  Dr.  Smith  as  an  editor, 
and  the  ability  of  his  various  collaborators,  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  Dictionary  will  be  of  great  and  permanent 
value. 

*  Did^cnary  of  ChritUan  Antiquities.  Being  a  oontinnation  of  the  '*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible."  Edited  bj  William  Skith,  D.O.L.,  LKD. ;  and  Sahuel  Ohebthah, 
M.A.    In  two  Yolumes.    Vol.  I.    Boston:  little,  Brown  &  Ck>.    Syo,  pp.  898. 
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Kurtz's  Church  History.* — A  revised  edition  of  this  standard 
history  has  just  been  published.  The  principal  feature  in  the  new 
work  is  the  introduction,  in  an  Appendix  of  fourteen  pages,  of 
the  most  important  part  of  the  material  which  Dr.  Kurtz  has 
added  to  his  seventh  German  edition.  Some  errors  of  translatioo, 
which  have  been  found  in  the  first  Amencan  edition,  have  also 
been  corrected.  Prominent  in  the  Appendix,  is  an  account  of  the 
conflict  with  Ultramontanism  in  the  new  German  Empire;  a 
criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council ;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  "  Old  Catholics." 

The  Story  op  the  Hymns.! — ^^®  press  beai-s  its  part  annually 
in  the  preparations  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day,  by  issu- 
ing new  works  and  new  editions  of  old  works,  with  contents  so  solid 
or  pleasing,  and  such  extei-nal  attractions  as  to  entice  buying,  in 
order  to  giving.  Religious  themes  and  associations  fitly  predom- 
inate in  the  selections,  and  sacred  poetry  is  duly  honored.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  and  suitable  of  these  volumes  is  this  "  Story  of 
the  Hymns,"  from  the  American  Tract  Society.  It  brings  together 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  best  and  most  noted  hymns,  with 
brief  accounts  of  their  authors,  and  incidents  of  their  origin  and 
history.  It  is  embellished  with  nine  engraved  portraits, — of  Kenn, 
Luther,  Doddridge,  Heber,  Lady  Huntingdon,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  Watts  and  Montgomery.  Our  readers  have  only  to  look 
at  it  in  their  selection  of  gifts. 

Vest-pocket  Series. — Messra.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  shorter 
publications  of  American  writers,  in  volumes  of  so  diminutive  a 
size  that  they  may  be  carried  without  inconvenience  in  the  pocket. 
The  type  is  of  so  legible  a  description  that  it  will  not  injure  the 
eyesight  of  the  reader,  and  the  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated. 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  and  Whittier's  "  Snow-Bound,"  have 
already  appeared. 

*  TBaA-Book  of  Church  History,  By  Dr.  John  Hbnbt  Kttbtz.  Two  volumes  in 
one.  Revised,  with  oorrections  and  additions  from  the  Seventh  Grerman  edition. 
Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Co.     12mo. 

f  7%e  Story  of  the  Hymns;  or  Hymns  that  have  a  History.  An  aooount  of  the 
Origin  of  Hynms  of  Personal  Religious  Experience.  By  Hezekiah  Buttbbwobth. 
American  Tract  Society,    pp.  256. 
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English  Radical  Lbadebs.* — ^The  Becond  volume  of  "Brief 
Biographies,"  which  is  devoted  to  the  English  "  Radical  Leaders" 
of  the  present  day,  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  It  is  even  more  valuable  and  interesting  than  the  first,  of 
vhiob  we  have  already  given  some  account,  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  up  a  class  of  men  who  are  just  now  conspicuous  for  the 
influence  which  they  are  exerting,  but  about  whom  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  obtain  reliable  information.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  six 
"Biographies,"  grouped  together,  of  well  known  Members  of 
Parliament  who  are  characterized  as  "  Independent  Members ;" 
Professor  Fawcett;  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke;  Peter  A.  Taylor;  Sir 
John  Lubbock ;  Joseph  Cowan ;  and  Robert  Meek  Carter.  These 
are  followed  by  five  "  Biographies"  of  men  who  have  taken  a 
lead  in  ^'  Labor  Agitation ;"  Thomas  Hughes ;  Anthony  J.  Mun- 
della ;  Alexander  Macdonald ;  Thomas  Brassey ;  and  Samuel  Mor- 
ley.  Then  such  "  Parliamentary  Agitators"  are  taken  up,  as  Samuel 
PlimsoU ;  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson ;  Edward  Miall ;  and  Henry 
Kicbards.  And  the  volume  closes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
"Popular  Leaders;"  George  Jacob  Holyoake;  Joseph  Arch; 
Charles  Bradlaugh;  George  Odger;  and  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
At  the  present  moment,  so  soon  after  the  horrible  crime  of 
Thomassen,  at  Bremerhafen,  special  interest  will  be  felt  in  the 
account  which  is  given  of  Mr.  PlimsoU,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  exposure  of  the  men  who  make  a  regular  business  of  send- 
ing overloaded  and  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea  which  they  have  previ- 
ously over-insured,  and  thus  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  seamen  on 
board,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  insuranca  Mr.  Plimsoll 
is  a  wealthy  coal-merchant,  who  once  came  near  losing  his  life  by 
shipwreck,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  escape  undertook  the  present 
agitation.  He  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  on 
the  subject,  which  he  published  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
following  Appeal  to  the  reader.  "  Somebody  shall  read  this  book, 
if  I  have  to  give  away  the  whole  edition.  Will  you  help  me  to 
pat  these  things  right  ?"  Mr.  Plimsoll  went  into  Parliament  for 
the  express  purpose  of  laboring  to  secure  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  which  was  needed.  In  one  of  his  speeches  at  Liverpool 
he  said:  "There  are  people  who  buy  old  ships,  and  only  old  ships, 
-—who  never  had  a  good  ship  and  never  meant  to  have  a  good 
ship,— and  send  them  to  sea ;  and  the  public  curiosity  is  excited 
to  know  what  the  government  means  to  do  to  stop  this  kind  of 

♦&^*i2a<ii«rfX«kfor&  By  B.  J.  HnrroK.  New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
18T6.    12mo,pp.37i. 
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thing ;  and  who  the  people  are  who  can  sleep  in  their  beds,  when 
their  bread  is,  so  to  speak,  made  oat  of  dead  men's  bones."  The 
whole  chapter  deserves  to  be  read,  and  in  fact  every  page  of  the 
whole  book,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  how  men  thoroughly 
in  earnest  are  taking  up  in  England  the  great  social  questions  of 
the  day. 

Job's  Comfobtebs. — ^This  is  an  amusing  satire,  of  the  nature  of 
a  reductio  ad  ah&urdum^  on  Profl  Huxley,  Mr  Mill,  and  Prof. 
Tyndall,  and  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
A  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  these  latter  days,  of  the  name  of 
Job,  is  described  as  grievously  afflicted.  "Now  when  the  new 
leaders  of  human  thought  heard  of  all  the  evil  that  was  come 
upon  Job,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place ;  Huxley  the 
Moleculite,  John  Stuart  the  MiUite,  and  Tyndall  the  Sadducee. 
And  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off,  and  saw  Job  more  a 
shadow  than  a  man,  they  whispered  to  each  other :  '  This  comes 
of  religious  faith,'  and  they  hastened  towards  him  with  swift 
feet.  So  they  set  down  beside  the  shattered  man,  and  in  less  than 
seven  seconds  Stuart  the  Millite  began  metaphorically  to  throw 
stones  at  his  bewildered  head."  He  is  followed  by  Huxley,  and 
he  by  Tyndall,  who  says  "  Prayer  is  wasted  breath.  Let  him 
read  Fichte  in  the  morning,  and  commit  Emerson's  poems  to  mem- 
ory on  Sundays,  and  always  keep  by  him  a  good  translation  of 
Plato."  Dr.  Parker  of  London  is  the  author ;  and  Mr.  Randolph 
of  New  York  the  publisher.     Price  26  cents. 


NOTB. 

Pbof.  Albxakdeb  MaoWuobtbb  requests  that  the  readers  ot 
the  Article  upon  "The  Statue  exhumed  Oct.  16,  1869,  near  the 
Onondaga  river,  in  the  town  of  Lafayette,  opposite  the  village  of 
Cardiff,  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  which  was  published  in  the 
October  No.  of  the  New  Englander,  1876,  may  be  referred  to  a 
communication  upon  the  subject  of  this  Statue,  by  Dr.  ConstantiD 
Schlottmann,  Secretary  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  to  the 
Philological  and  Oriental  Congress  at  Innsbruck,  Oct,  1874 — and 
published  in  the  Official  Report  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Con- 
gress, Lelpsic,  1876 : — also  to  some  further  remarks  by  Dr. 
Schlottmann  upon  the  same  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oriental 
Congress  at  Rostock,  October,  1876,  published  in  the  Official 
Report  of  Transactions  of  that  Congress,  Leipsic,  1876. 
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Arhglb  L— reasoned  REALISM. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.     By  GsoBGS  HsNRY  LEWEa 

"I  WALKED  down  Regent  Street  some  time  ago,'*  says  Prol 
Tyndall,  in  his  Fragments  of  Science^  "  with  a  man  of  great  gifts 
and  acqairements,  discussing  with  him  various  theological 
questions.  I  could  not  accept  his  views  of  the  origin  and  des- 
tiny of  the  universe,  nor  was  I  prepared  to  enunciate  any  defi- 
nite views  of  my  own.  He  turned  to  me  at  length  and  said,  *  You 
surely  must  have  a  theory  of  the  universe.'  That  I  should  in  one 
way  or  another  have  solved  this  mystery  of  mysteries  seemed 
to  my  friend  a  matter  of  course.  *  I  have  not  even  a  theory  of 
magnetism,'  was  my  reply."  It  must  be  now  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  that  the  universe  found  Pro£  Tyndall  unprepared 
with  a  theory,  on  Regent  Street  The  President  of  the  British 
Association,  assembled  at  Belfast,  in  1874,  was  better  equipped. 
Whether  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of  magnetism  in  the  mean 
time  we  do  not  know,  but  he  had  discerned  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  kinds  of  life  in  matter,  and  as  to  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  this  was  what  he  said :  "The  inexpugnable  position 
of  Science  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.     We  claim,  and  we 
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shall  wrest  fix)m  Theology  the  entire  domain  of  cosmological 
theory/'  which  includes,  we  suppose,  the  origin  and  destiny  as 
well  as  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  We  all  know  bow 
much,  not  only  the  theologians,  but  a  good  many  metaphysi- 
cians, psychologists,  moralists  and  men  of  the  world,  were 
taken  aback  by  this  definition  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of 
Science,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood,  theological  and 
other,  was  the  consequence.  Prof.  Tyndall  himself  developing 
an  amount  of  susceptibility  he  would  have  been  incapable  of 
ten  years  before  on  Begent  Street  Our  sympathies  are  mostly 
with  Prof.  Tyndall  in  this  affair,  for  his  appropriation  of  the 
domain  of  cosmological  theory  is  not,  as  it  has  been  branded,  a 
reckless  speculation  but  a  strategical  necessity ;  to  protect  his 
frontiers  he  has  been  obliged  to  occupy  the  country  beyond. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  he  really  knows  anything  more  of  the 
relations  of  mind  to  body,  of  life  to  organization,  or  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe  than  in  his  days  of  happy 
ignorance  and  irresponsibility;  but  he  has  discovered,  what 
indeed  is  manifest  to  everybody  by  this  time,  that  the  Rhine 
can't  be  held  without  the  Bhine  provinces,  that  no  empirical 
theory  of  any  the  least  thing  can  be  kept  from  running  incon- 
tinently into  a  cosmological  theory.  If  all  changes  are  modes 
of  motion  and  all  motions  affections  of  matter,  then  all  contem- 
porary things  are  derivations  from  preceding  things,  and  the 
theory  of  any  one  of  them  is  the  whole  history  of  its  deriva- 
tion, which,  in  the  end,  involves  the  history  of  all  the  others. 
The  theologians  of  Belfast  and  other  towns  are  exempt  from 
this  necessity  ;  not  affirming  the  doctrine  of  universal  deriva- 
tion they  can  theorize  about  mind  or  life  or  affinity  or  gravita- 
tion without  committing  themselves  anywhere  else  and  so  have 
no  excuse  for  rash  speculation  or  for  losing  their  temper.  But  the 
empiricist  carries  this  tremendous  burden  with  him  and  faces 
this  appalling  danger  wherever  he  goes ;  he  cannot  even  pry 
into  the  mystery  of  magnetism  without  bringing  out  upon  him  the 
terrible  Sphinx  with  her  riddle  of  the  universe.  We  cannot  but 
think  this  a  situation  to  be  treated  with  all  possible  tenderness ; 
that  in  the  task  of  getting  mind  out  of  matter,  life  out  of  the 
not-living,  elective  affinities  out  of  indiscriminating  gravitation 
and  so  on,  a  large  latitude  should  be  granted  in  the  use  of 
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'* scientific  imagination,"  and  the  invention  of  "scientific  hy- 
potheses," while  eccentricities  of  temper  and  of  logic  which 
would  be  insufferable  in  a  Belfast  theologian  should  be  gener- 
ously condoned.  What  surprises  us  is  that  Prof  Tyndall  has 
not  found  out  that  his  most  formidable  foes  are  they  of  his  own 
household,  that  while  he  is  wresting  the  domain  of  cosmolog- 
ical  theory  from  the  feeble  talons  of  Theology  another  clainnint 
is  wheeling  overhead  like  an  eagle  over  an  osprey.  Prol 
Tyndairs  cosmological  theory  is  an  extension  of  the  Atomic 
Theory.  Matter  is  composed  of  an  infinite  or  indefinite  num- 
ber of  "  ultimate  units  "  which  are  endowed  with  "  structural " 
or  "  formative  "  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  mechanical 
and  chemical,  molar  and  molecular,  out  of  whose  collisions  and 
compositions  have  arisen  the  varied  phenomena  of  animate  and 
inanimate  being.  While  we  write*  Prof.  Tyndall  is  absorbed 
in  entrenching  this  theory  against  the  irritated  theologians  of 
Belfast,  wholly  unaware,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  what  Mr. 
George  Henry  Lewes  has  taken  two  volumes  octavo  to  tell  him, 
that  if  the  objective  universe  is  constituted  in  the  way  he  sup- 
poses, then  all  his  subjective  speculations  about  it  are  of  the 
transcendental  d  priori  kind ;  that  a  mind  possessed  of  that  sort 
of  knowledge  cannot  have  evolved  out  of  a  universe  composed 
of  that  sort  of  matter,  so  that  what  he  takes  from  Theology  with 
one  hand  he  is  giving  back  to  Metaphysics  with  the  other; 
much  as  if  Bismarck  had  turned  over  to  the  Bepublic  what 
Moltke  had  wrested  from  the  Empira 

This  inmiediately  transfers  our  sympathies  to  Mr.  Lewes,  who 
must  now  hold  the  domain  of  cosmological  theory,  not  only 
against  the  theologians,  but  the  Atomists  too.  There  are  no 
transcendent  elements  in  consciousness.  It  has  d  priori  cogni- 
tions, but  they  are  the  results  of  ancestral  experience,  and  con- 
sciousness is  simply  the  subjective  aspect  of  changes  in  the  or- 
ganism, where  the  results  have  been  registered.  The  antithesis 
between  feeling  and  motion  is  consequently  an  ideal  abstraction, 
and  so  are  the  antitheses  between  motion  and  matter,  matter  and 
force,  attraction  and  repulsion,  cause  and  effect  Contemporary 
tilings,  therefore,  are  not  derivations  from  preceding  things ;  they 
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are  only  other  aspects  of  the  same  things  '^successivelj  viewed," 
and  the  outconie  of  the  whole  ^*  Tdentitat-Philosophie"  is  the  doc- 
trine of  an  infinite  and  indestructible  Plenum,  whose  differenti- 
ated, but.  forever  equivalent  aspects  are  known  to  us  as  the  uni- 
verse of  Mind  and  Matter.  We  say  again  of  this  doctrine  what 
we  said  of  the  other,  that  it  is  not  a  needless  audacity,  but  the 
sad  manoeuvre  of  a  theorist  whose  salvation  lies  in  taking  the 
offensive,  whose  position  can  be  held  only  by  wresting  from  all 
his  predecessors  the  ^'  whole  domain  of  cosmological  theory ;" 
and  any  criticism  is  ungenerous  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  increasing  straits  and  the  diminishing  resources  of  empiri- 
cism. 

But  if  we  mistake  not  there  is  one  point  upon  which  Mr.  Lewes 
may  reasonably  be  held  to  stricter  account  We  may  consent  to 
the  Plenum  as  the  only  available  hypothesis  left  him  by  the  in- 
genuity of  his  predecessors  to  plant  upon  the  domain  of  cosmo- 
logical theory ;  taking  for  granted  that  successive  differentia- 
tions have  produced  those  "  static  aspects"  of  the  Plenum  known 
to  us  as  the  various  forms  of  matter  from  the  atom  up  to  the 
human  organism,  and  those  ^*  dynamic  aspects"  known  as  the 
various  forms  offeree  from  attraction  and  repulsion  up  to  vitality. 
But  given  that  particular  differentiation  which  is  known  as  the 
Human  Body,  then  there  are  good  reasons  for  asking  Mr.  Lewes 
to  explain  to  us  the  genesis  of  that  other  differentiation  which 
is  known  as  the  Human  Mind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  is 
really  the  fons  et  origo  malu  Mr.  Lewes'  psychology  is  what 
has  determined  his  cosmology.  It  is  not  observation  of  the  Cos- 
mos outside  which  has  committed  him  to  the  Plenum  with  its 
identical  or  equivalent  manifestations,  but  interpretation  of  con- 
sciousness, and  however  considerate  we  may  be  of  the  Plenum 
itself,  we  ought  to  know  all  about  that  consciousness  whose  in- 
terpretation has  made  it  unavoidable.  In  the  second  place,  if 
we  understand  the  English  language,  which  sometimes  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  we  do,  then  this  is  the  very  explanation  which 
Mr.  Lewes  has  undertaken  to  provide  in  the  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Lewes  is  one  of  the  most 
laborious  and  learned  physiologists  of  the  time,  and  be  informs 
us  that  since  1886  he  has  been  trying  to  turn  the  lights  of  phy- 
siology upon  the  obscurities  of  consciousness.     In  1860  his  re- 
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searches  into  the  nervous  system  gave  bim  his  first  clue  through 
the  labyrinth  of  mental  phenomena,  and  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion, b^un  in  1862,  into  the  mechanism  of  feeling  and  thoughti 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
ProUems  of  Life  and  Mind,  that  Psychology  as  it  has  des<iended 
to  us  from  the  past,  lacks  the  fundamental  data  necessary  to  its 
constitution  as  a  science.  These  missing  data  then,  we  infer,  are 
to  be  supplied  bj^Physiology,  and  how  Physiology  supplies  them 
is  to  be  learned  in  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind 

Now,  not  forgetting  that  what  Mr.  Lewes  has  written  so  far 
is  but  the  preface,  or  at  most  a  first  installment  of  the  ''creed'* 
he  proposes  to  "  found,"  we  grieve  to  have  to  say  that  the 
Probkms  of  Life  and  Mind  which  is  uncommonly  rich  in  psy- 
chological speculation  is  uncommonly  destitute  of  physiologi- 
cal data.  Lucus  a  nan  lucendo.  We  bear  next  to  nothing  of 
researches  into  the  nervous  system,  or  of  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  of  feeling  and  thought  There  are  sections  entitled 
"Biostatics,"  "Biological  Data"  and  "Sociological  Data,"  but 
the  reader  is  warned  that  they  contain  only  provisional  results 
for  which  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  psychological  evi- 
dence is  to  be  produced  by  and  by.  He  is  to  "  accept  what  he 
can  and  to  suspend  his  judgment  on  the  rest"*  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  left  to  grope  our  own  way  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  promises  through  what  is  certainly  the  darkest  laby- 
rinth in  which  human  research  has  ever  gone  astray.  The 
problem  is  to  discover  the  missing  data  of  Psychology  among 
the  physiological  changes  of  the  organism,  that  is,  more  simply, 
to  construe  consciousness  as  a  function  of  the  brain  and  the 
other  nervous  centres.  By  an  ineptitude  of  Nature,  which 
seems  to  us  the  more  wonderful  the  more  we  ponder  over  it, 
the  brain  happens  to  be  that  particular  differentiation  of  the 
bfinite  Plenum  of  which  we  know,  and  are  able  to  know,  less 
perhaps  than  of  any  other  in  the  range  of  our  experience,  (1) 
I  cannot  find  that  I  have  any  direct  consciousness  of  the  brain 
at  all,  certainly  none  that  gives  me  any  insight  into  its  work- 
ings. I  have  a  very  distinct  consciousness  of  certain  other 
parts  of  the  organism ;  I  do  seem  to  see  with  my  eyes  and  hear 
with  my  ears,  and  to  be  conscious  that  I  do.     The  remote  in- 
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BtrumentatioD  of  the  special  senses  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  interior  organs  which  yield  those  feelings  which  Mr. 
Lewes  has  called  the  **  systemic  sensations/'  sach  as  hanger  and 
thirst,  has  its  records  in  consciousness,  but  the  actions  of  the 
great  ventral  organ  where  peripheral  and  systemic  sensations 
are  gathered  together  and  coordinated  have  vanished  from  con- 
sciousness  and  left  no  wrack  behind.*    This  is  very  awkward. 
The  area  which  contains  the  physiological  data  of  psychology 
has  sunk  out  of  sight  and  no  refinements  of  introspection  avail 
to  fill  the  abyss.     (2)  To  aggravate  the  situation  I  am  able  to 
get  no  indirect  intelligence  of  the  subsided  area.     I  can  turn 
some  of  the  special  sense  organs  upon  some  of  the  others  and 
upon  the  objects  of  them  so  making  vision  tell  a  little  of  touch, 
and  touch  a  little  of  vision ;  but  1  can  turn  none  of  them  upon 
the  nervous  centres  within.     I  am  completely  excluded  on  both 
sides  from  the   region  where  the  mystery  is  transacted  and 
where  alone  it  can  be  solved.     It  follows  that  all  I  know  of 
my  brain  is  what  physiology  tells  me  of  other  men's  brain& 
But  here  again  nature  is  as  obstinate  as  before,  for  I  can't  get 
at  any  man's  brain  without  killing  the  man  ;  and  even  were  it 
settled  that  in  this  case  vivisection  is  justifiable  homicide  I 
should  be  no  better  off  than  before,  for  a  dead  brain  is  an 
unconscious  brain,  and  what  I  seek  is  the  resolution  of  con- 
sciousness into  cerebration.     Finally,  the  complete  exposure  of 
the  living  brain  to  my  senses  and  scientific  tests  could  only  tell 
me  that  certain  physical  changes  go  along  with  certain  psychi- 
cal changed,  but  of  the  transformation  of  the  one  into   the 
other  or  of  the  identity  of  the  two  it  could  tell  nothing  at  alL 
(8)  Physiology,  however,  if  reserved  about  function  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  structure,  but  nothing  could  be  more  em- 
barrassing than  a  good  deal  of  what  it  says.      The  nervous 
centres  are  that  particular  portion  of  the  organism  which  shows 
(whatever  it  may  have)  a  lower  organization  than  any  of  the 
others.     According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  physiologist  of  credit  and 

*  Physiologioally,  of  oourse,  the  peripheral  and  systemic  sensatioiiB  all  belong 
to  the  nenroiis  centres,  their  localization  in  exterior  organs  taking  place  during 
growth  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  which  teach  us  that  these  organs  are  the 
parts  directly  affected.  The  effect  of  this  distribution  and  localization  is  to  mask 
completely  the  actions  of  the  nervous  centres  and  with  them  the  evolution  of  oon- 
Boiottaneas. 
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renowB,  they  have  originated  as  amorphous  masses  of  tissue 
piled  up  or  thrown  together  in  the  collision  of  molecular 
motions  arriving  from  different  points  at  the  surface  of  the 
oi^nism.  They  are  therefore  admirably  fitted  for  the  inter- 
ception, the  storing  up  and  the  release  of  motion,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  it  would  seem,  for  making  themselves  directly  felt 
in  consciousness.  Yet  this,  as  we  saw,  is  the  very  function 
which  the  facts  constrain  us  to  deny  to  them  for  they  are  not 
directly  felt  in  consciousness  at  all ;  while  the  function  with 
which  in  our  hypothesis  we  credit  them  is  the  very  one  for 
which  they  seem  to  be  unfitted.  Belatively  structureless  them- 
selves they  stand  midway  between  the  wonderful  organization 
of  the  universe  outside  and  the  more  wonderful  organization 
of  the  mind  within,  the  interpretation  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
or  the  unification  of  the  twa  In  his  Physiology  of  Common  Life^ 
Mr.  Lewes  has  turned  this  difficulty  by  ascribing  to  the  homo- 
geneous ganglia  a  single  common  property  which  he  calls  '^  Sen- 
sibility," whose  reactions  on  different  stimuli  produce  different 
sensations,  so  that  the  complex  organization  of  consciousness  is 
due,  not  to  complexity  of  the  nerve-cells,  but  to  complexity  of 
their  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  organism.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  generalization  is  that  reaction  requires  a  structure 
no  less  complex  than  is  required  by  action ;  as  the  whole 
oiganism  is  able  to  reply  to  the  environment  only  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  differentiated  into  adjustment  thereto,  so  the  ner- 
vous centres  reply  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  which  is  their 
environment,  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  rest  of  the  organism.*  This  difficulty  again  has  been 
met  by  multiplying  the  connections  of  the  nerve-cells  with 
one  another.      Pro£    Bain    has    calculated    that   there    are 

*  The  American  repreeentatiye  of  the  IdenUtaJt-PhUotophie  is  very  severe  on 
tibe  **  detached  abetractions"  with  which  Metaphysics  has  corrupted  the  simplicity 
«l  sdeaoe  and  of  Ufa.  {Nation^  No.  532,  on  "  German  Darwinism.")  There  is  no 
better  sample  of  such  wicked  abstractions  than  the  **  SenaibiKty''  and  '*  Neurility" 
of  tibe  Fhynohgy  of  (hmman  Life.  Mr.  Lewes  actually  writes  of  the  reactions  of 
SensibQity  on  Neurility  as  if  Sensibility  were  anything  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
iMotions  themaelyes,  or  Neurility  more  than  the  sum  of  the  stimuli ;  and  he 
Mnes  sensibility  the  common  property  of  the  ganglionic  substance  as  if  ''  sub- 
^■noe"  were  anything  more  than  the  sum  of  '*  properties."  All  this,  howerer, 
wu  written  years  ago  before  Mr.  Lewes  had  discovered  the  exact  character  of 
Betaphysical  method  and  detached  abstractions. 
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molecules  enough  in  the  brain,  and  fibres  enough  run- 
ning between  them,  to  provide  a  concurrent  action  of  two  or 
more  molecules  for  every  change  in  the  universe  which  is  reg- 
istered after  any  sort  whatsoever  in  consciousness,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  abounds  in  speculation  of  the  same  sort ;  the  idea  be* 
ing  that  by  blending  together  simple  units  of  molecular  motion 
in  multiples  of  increasing  complexity  we  get  a  physical  badis 
for  complex  consciousness.  This  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
it  increases  our  regret  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  not  begun  the  founda- 
tions of  his  creed,  by  laying  down  the  physiological  data  at 
once. 

Accepting,  however,  the  promises  to  pay  as  lawful  tender 
"we  will  suppose  that  the  unproduced  data  are  producible; 
that  in  spite  of  their  surpassing  sensitiveness  to  stimulus  and 
their  unstable  equilibrium  or  liability  to  "explode"  and  decom- 
pose, the  nervous  ganglia  have  patiently  taken  on  an  enduring 
and  intricate  structure,  have  developed  into  a  microcosm  whose 
reverberations  answer  perfectly  to  the  universe  outsida  These 
we  take  it  and  the  like  of  these  are  the  physiological  data; 
high  organization,  the  orderly  reception  of  innumerable  stimuli, 
the  orderly  liberation  of  innumerable  motions ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  supply  the  elements  of  a  possible  consciousness  ? 
Motions  of  inconceivable  fineness,  in  incalculable  numbers,  in 
endless  succession,  in  sustained  order ;  can  sensation  be  got  out 
of  them  ?  can  perception  ?  or  ideas?  or  pleasure  and  pain  ?  or 
will?  or  personality?  In  a  word  can  that  sum-total  of  all 
these  which  we  call  consciousness  be  got  out  of  them  ?  or  can  it 
be  identified  with  them  ? 

If  now  Mr.  Lewes  is  faithful  to  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  Empiricism  this  feat  will  be  attempted  in  one  way  and  no 
other.  Thus,  empirical  science  has  got  latent  heat  out  of 
molar  motion  by  the  simple  and  beautiful  process  of  declaring 
that  latent  heat  is  molecular  motion ;  it  has  got  radiant  heat 
and  light  out  of  latent  heat  by  declaring  that  they  are  undula- 
tory  motions ;  it  has  got,  or  means  to  get,  polarity,  affinity, 
cohesion,  capillarity,  by  declaring  them  to  be  motion ;  and  it 
means  to  get  vitality  and  heredity  out  of  lower  modes  of 
motion  by  declaring  that  they  are  motions  too.  In  no  one  case 
has  it  ever  actually  witnessed  the  pocess  of  transmutation  ;  in 
every  case  it  has  supplied  the  missing  steps  of  the  process  by  the 
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dogma  that  the  so-called  force  in  question  is  a  redistribntion  of 
some  antecedent  motion  or  motions.  This  single  generalization 
is  the  weapon  with  which  Empiricism  has  won  all  its  victories. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  question  its  validity  here ;  we  simply 
say  that  this  is  the  principle  and  tradition  of  Empiricism,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Lewes  is  faithful,  if  he  really  means  to  constitute  the 
Science  of  Psychology  on  physiological  data  he  will  get  con- 
sciousness in  the  same  way  that  Helmholz  gets  heat  or  Spencer 
vitality  by  declaring  that  consciousness  is  motion.  To  swerve 
one  hair's  breadth  from  this  line  of  demonstration  is,  we  submit, 
to  break  with  the  philosophy  we  understand  him  to  profess  and 
the  particular  pledges  we  understand  him  to  have  given.  He 
is  under  bonds  to  maintain  as  fact,  theory,  hypothesis  or 
dogma,  that  the  contents  of  consciousness  are  modes  of  motion. 
(1)  He  begins,  in  thorough  loyality  to  the  empirical  methods, 
by  cat^ting  out  of  consciousness  all  transcendental  elements  which 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  definition  could  never  have  been 
yielded  by  experience  acquired  or  inherited;  the  intuitions  of 
necessary  universal  truths,  the  d  priori  forms  of  thought,  the 
original  faculties  of  knowing,  reasoning,  willing,  the  whole  of 
that  antiquated  lumber  which  Psychology  has  trusted  to  as 
proo&  of  the  separateness,  the  independence,  and  the  durability 
of  the  soul.  Manifestly  these  are  things  which  cannot  come 
from  the  organism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  provide  with 
physiological  data  or  to  construe  as  modes  of  motion.  Mr, 
Lewes  therefore  suppresses  them  and  along  with  them  what- 
ever may  be  supposed  to  answer  to  them  in  the  objective  uni- 
verse, individuality,  substance,  universal  necessity,  the  absolute. 
How  this  is  done  will  be  subject  of  future  consideration ;  here 
we  only  note  the  fact  (2)  What  is  left  as  the  sum-total  of 
consciousness  are  feelings  and  those  segregations  and  integra- 
tions of  feelings  which  have  slowly  arisen  in  the  course  of  ages 
and  which  we  may  sum  under  the  general  term,  ideas.  This 
integrating  process  seems  to  have  gone  so  far  that  no  perfectly 
simple  feelings  can  be  discerned  in  consciousness  standing 
nncompound^  by  themselves.  The  ultimate  elements  have 
all  been  worked  up  into  multiples  more  or  less  complex  exactly 
as  the  units  of  matter  or  motion  in  the  external  world  have 
int^rated  into  compound  bodies  or  actions  long  before  they 
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become  decernible  to  the  senses.  We  have  those  lowest  com- 
poands  which  we  term  nervous  shocks  or  discharges;  then 
those  higher  ones  known  as  sensations  of  sound,  warmth, 
brightness,  color,  odor,  pressure,  movement,  each  being  a 
cluster  of  similar  feelings  abstracted  from  other  differing  ones 
and  fused  together;  then  those  still  higher  abstracts  and  in- 
tegers called  perceptions  of  bodies;  then  conceptions  of  the 
common  characters  of  bodies  which  we  express  in  general 
terms ;  until  at  last  we  escape  quite  out  of  the  concrete  into 
the  ideal  world.  Here  reign  the  highest  abstractions  and 
syntheses  of  science  and  philosophy;  here  the  superlative 
idealism  of  mathematics  from  which  the  concrete  aspects  of  the 
Plenum  have  disappeared  leaving  only  the  purified  conceptions 
of  extension,  duration,  number,  quantity.  Probably  no  enu- 
meration of  mental  phenomena  has  ever  been  contrived  so  in- 
viting for  the  great  empirical  generalization  which  has  wrought 
wonders  elsewhere,  that  all  changes  are  modes  of  motion. 

However,  the  perplexing  elements  have  not  been  all  weeded 
out  by  the  enumeration.  To  begin  among  the  summits,  as  it 
were,  of  consciousness,  the  region  of  our  most  abstract  feelings, 
what  is  meant  by  telling  me  that  my  idea  of  a  perfect  circle,  or 
square,  or  triangle,  is  a  motion,  and  how  can  it  be  shown  that 
this  is  true  ?  Figures  are  limitations  of  extension,  and  exten- 
sion certainly  is  not  motion,  nor  are  its  limitations  motions,  and 
how  can  our  ideas  of  them  be  motions?  If  it  be  said  that  our 
ideas  of  abstract  extension,  or  space,  are  derived  from  our 
experience  of  concrete  extended  things,  then  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  that  there  are  no  perfect  concrete  figures  any- 
where in  existence  and  so  no  experience  of  them.  Perhaps  we 
have  no  perfect  ideas  of  perfect  figures  but  reach  our  mathe- 
matical conclusions  by  comparing  approximate  ideas;  but 
what  sort  of  a  motion  is  that  which  when  given  out  by  the 
molecules  of  the  brain  I  call  an  approximate  idea  of  a  perfect 
circle?  And  how  can  any  abstraction  and  fusion  of  such 
motions  yield  a  mathematical  certainty  or  even  an  identical 
proposition  7*    Imagine  the  Consciousness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 

*  Practically  we  identify  a  thing  by  the  equiyalenoe  of  our  present  and  onr  past 
feelings  of  the  thing.  There  being  no  motions  in  the  brain  exactly  equal,  how  ia 
experienoe  to  yield  an  equivalent  proposition  ?  If  there  are  no  equivalent  propo- 
dtions  what  beoomes  of  Mathematics?  and  what  of  the  IdrntUSA-PhiXotophief 
This,  however,  properly  belongs  to  the  disoussion  of  Necessary  Truth. 
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when  sitting  down  to  review  his  Optics  or  his  treatise  on 
Flaxions,  the  world  of  abstract  ideas  of  quantity  and  infinitesi- 
mals of  quantity,  with  their  innumerable  equations  and  propor- 
tioQS,  and  then  try  to  fathom  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
these  ideas  were  all  motions,  and  what  the  static  and  dynamic 
conditions  of  his  brain  must  have  been  if  they  were.  Or 
coming  down  out  of  this  abstract  empyrean,  picture  the  inte- 
rior of  the  brain  from  which  flowed  the  Midsummer  Nights 
Dreamy  or  that  other  brain  which  yielded  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Indeed,  the  difficulties  increase  as  we  descend  to  the  concrete, 
from  the  ideal  to  the  practical  life.  I  find  myself  completely 
befogged  by  being  told  that  a  pain  is  a  motion  or  that  any 
other  feeling  is.  And  the  more  carefully  I  ponder  over  it  the 
more  it  seems  to  me  that  this  incapacity  is  constitutional,  how- 
ever we  suppose  the  mind  to  have  been  constituted,  whether 
by  evolution  or  by  creation.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  mind  is  redis- 
tributed motion,  then  I  can  only  say  that  Persistent  Force  has 
been  busy  from  immemorial  time  in  preparing  for  me  this 
most  mortifying  predicament  of  having  my  feelings  so  organ* 
ized  that  it  seems  to  be  nonsense  to  say  that  they  are  what 
they  are — motions,  and  mere  matter  of  fact  to  say  that  they  are 
what  they  are  not — not  motions.  That  this  organic  incapacity 
of  mine  is  insuperable  I  do  not  like  to  say ;  remembering  what 
has  happened  to  affinity,  vitality,  and  heredity,  which  have 
turned  up  modes  of  motion  in  the  most  surprising  manner,  it 
may  be  that  this  unthinkable  proposition,  **  feeling  is  motion 
too*'  will  turn  up  in  Mr.  Lewes's  hands  not  only  thinkable  but 
palpably  trua  It  would  be  inexcusable  rashness  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  feat,  although  one  which  Empiricism,  flushed 
with  all  its  other  victories,  has  so  far  declined.  Mr.  Mill  says 
it  is  not  in  him  to  do  it ;  Mr.  Spencer  says  it  is  not  in  him ; 
Prot  Tyndall  says  it  is  not  in  him.  So  we  turn  with  exceed- 
ing curiosity  to  the  Problems  of  Life  a/nd  Mind  to  see  if  it  is 
in  Mr.  Lewes.    And  this  is  what  we  find : 

'*  Here  at  any  rate,  it  is  said,  Science  must  acknowledge  its 
impotence ;  .  .  .  the  transformation  of  a  neural  process  into  a 
sensation  remains  an  impenetrable  mystery.  Mind  we  know, 
and  Feeling  we  know ;  but  we  know  them  as  utterly  dificrent, 
and  know  the  one  becomes  changed  into  the  other  ...  is  a 
question  which  can  never  be  answered." 
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''To  explain  Feeling  as  a  mode  of  Motion  has  generally 
been  pronounced  absurd.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
endeavored  to  explain  Motion  as  a  mode  of  Feeling;  yet  this 
is  the  Gonolasion  which  forces  itself  on  my  mind  and  which 
seems  to  reconcile  all  the  difficalties  which  have  been  raised" 

"  We  have  good  reason  for  asserting  that  the  Motion  which 
is  contrasted  with  Feeling  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  mode 
of  Feeling  contrasted  with  all  other  modes  and  made  to  repre- 
sent the  objective  or  physical  aspect  of  phenomena." 

*'  While  the  logical  disparity  between  Object  and  Subject,  or 
Motion  and  Feeling,  is  wide  and  irremovable,  the  real  parity 
lies  in  their  both  being  modes  of  Feeling.  .  .  .  Does  it  not 
follow  that  Feeling  is  the  much  sought  Thing  in  itad/— the 
ultimate  of  search?  All  things  can  be  reduced  to  it;  but  it 
can  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  general."* 

To  be  sure.  This  is  a  contrivance  for  "  reconciling  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  raised"  which  never  occurred  to  u& 
The  obstacle  which  has  stopped  the  triumphant  hosts  of 
Empiricism  is  turned  by  inverting  an  identic^il  proposition. 
'*  Feeling  is  Motion :"  that  is  an  absurdity,  and  has  generally 
been  pronounced  so,  and  is  abandoned  as  absurd  by  Mr. 
Lewes.  "  Motion  is  Feeling :"  that  is  a  luminous  truth  dis- 
pelling the  supreme  mystery  of  Subject  and  Object,  and  with 
it  all  the  minor  mystifications  of  the  universe ;  for  Feeling  is 
the  Great  Dinganstcht,  the  ultimate  of  search  whereinto  all 
things  are  reducible,  so  that  having  got  it  we  have  got  the 
Not-it  too,  the  objective  aspects  of  the  Infinite  and  Indestructi- 
ble Plenum. 

But  as  we  rub  our  bewildered  eyes  over  the  beautiful  boon 
which  Mr.  Lewes  has  laid  in  our  hand,  lost  in  wonder  for  the 
efficacy  of  one  small  identical  proposition,  it  occurs  to  us  that 
this  is  not  what  was  nominated  in  the  bond,  this  is  not  the 
article  which  we  expected  to  receive  and  which  Mr.  Lewes 
contnicted  to  deliver.  Not  only  is  it  not  the  great  empirical 
generalization  that  all  changes  are  modes  of  motion,  but  more 
particularly  it  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  science  of  Psychol- 
ogy on  physiological  data ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  Physiology  on  psychological  data;  and  of  Biology,  and 

*  Prob.  VX  The  Absolute  in  Feeling  and  Motion. 
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Phjsics,  and  Cosmology ;  no  longer  the  evolation  of  Conscious- 
ness oQt  of  the  Plenum,  but  the  evolution  of  the  Plenum  out 
of  Consciousness.  In  other  words  this  is  Idealism,  and  Ideal- 
ism of  an  aggravated  type.  The  ultimate  reality,  the  absolute 
being,  is  Feelings ;  not  Feelings  inhering  in  a  Substance  which 
feels  and  elicited  by  substances  which  are  felt,  but  simply 
Feelings  themselves  clinging  and  clustered  together,  whose 
aggr^te  constitutes  the  substance  of  Self,  whose  contrasted 
modes  constitute  the  substances  of  the  Not-self,  so  that  it  is 
the  Feelings  which  feel  and  the  Feelings  which  are  felt  How 
this  Idealism  is  converted  into  Reasoned  Realism,  how  Mr, 
Lewes  contrives  to  get  an  external  Plenum  out  of  the  objective 
aspects  of  his  conciousness  the  reader  will  find  set  forth  in  the 
ProNems  of  Life  and  Mind;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
Demiurgus  of  this  most  extraordinary  of  all  possible  universes 
is  our  irrepressible  old  friend  Petitio  Prindpii;  this  time  so 
perfectly  naked  as  to  have  brought  ingenuous  blushes  into  the 
seasoned  countenance  of  the  Westminster  Review  itself;  whose 
pudntr  no  one  ever  had  occasion  to  suspect  before. 

Philosophy  began  with  Idealism.  Certain  of  sensations  but 
doubtful  of  their  truthfulness  it  set  itself  to  discover  the  reality 
and  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  given  in  sensation.  Baffled 
in  that  search  it  turned  to  the  observation  of  phenomena  them- 
selves. Observing  them,  it  resolved  that  the  reality  and  the 
cause  are  the  phenomena ;  then  that  the  phenomena  are  the 
sensations ;  ending  where  it  began,  by  identifying  the  ultimate 
vith  the  initial  reality.  From  Feeling  to  the  Absolute ;  from 
the  Absolute  to  the  Phenomenal ;  from  Phenomena  to  Feeling. 
So  Philosophy  is  the  dove  let  loose  upon  the  waste  of  waters 
to  find  no  resting-place  for  its  weary  feet  but  the  ark  firom 
whence  it  flew.  This,  and  not  its  Reasoned  Realism,  is  the 
significant  thing  in  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  To  Mr.  Lewes 
belong  the  honor  of  completing  an  era  and  closing  the  circle 
of  philosophic  thought 
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ABnci.E  IL—THE  VALUE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

Wb  have  met  to-night  to  witness  the  award  of  two  prizes 
offered  by  your  liberal  and  learned  townsman,  Dr.  Whitsitt,  for 
excellence  in  Qreek.  This  air  is  still  and  pura  No  electric 
flashes  of  passion  disturb  it ;  no  murky  vapors  of  prejudice  poi- 
son it  Only  the  chaste  ardors  of  a  few  expectant  youths  give  it 
a  healthful  warmth,  while  the  serene  and  approving  counte- 
nances of  these  friends  and  exemplars  of  learaing  fill  it  with  the 
spirit  of  sweetness  and  repose.  I  rejoice  to  be  here.  With  my 
first  word,  I  welcome  you  all,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  to  this  restful  scene,  and  this  ennobling  occa- 
sion. Sweet  learning  has  here  her  hour ;  culture  spreads  these 
viands;  the  genius  of  aspiration  for  things  pure  and  noble,  a 
genius  as  ancient  ajs  man,  as  youthful  as  the  child  of  to-day^  a 
genius  whose  fires  lighted  up  the  Hellespont  and  the  JSgean 
thirty  centuries  ago,  and  to-night,  here  in  this  secluded  canton 
of  a  world  not  then   dreamed  of,  burns  with  a  warmth  and 

radiance  unsubdued,  and 

— "  flhall  bum  unquendiably, 
Untn  the  eternal  doom  shall  be," 
presides  over  this  banquet 

How  thankful  should  we  be  that  such  an  occasion,  so  rare  and 
precious,  is  permitted  to  us  from  out  the  still  almost  open  jaws 
of  a  destruction  which  wasted  the  fields,  swept  away  the  material 
riches,  burned  up  the  very  implements  and  supplies  of  learning, 
and  soaked  the  earth  with  the  life-blood  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  this  generation  I    How  does  the  story  which  ^neas, 

"  Qnanquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit," 
poured  into  the  ear  of  the  admiring  Trojan  queen,  come  mended 
and  heightened  in  its  thrill  and  pathos  by  this  later  story  of 
scenes  fresh  in  the  memories  of  us  all!  How  ought  we  to 
rejoice  that  our  story  may  still  be  told  around  our  own  hearth- 
stones, in  our  own  native  land,  and  not  like  Villi's  immortal 
wanderer's  tale,  in  a  foreign  realm,  after  cruel  tossings  by  sea 
and  land! 

*  An  address  delivered  at  GreenTille,  S.  C,  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of  the 
WhitsiU  Greek  Prizes,  December  16, 1876. 
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This  occasion  speaks  a  voice  and  has  a  significance  which  must 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  all  who  love  learning.  It  is  a  pure 
tribate  to  the  worth  of  classical  culture.  It  is  the  evidence  of 
the  value  set  bj  this  people  on  things  that  seem  remote  from 
their  daily  material  wants.  It  is  an  effort  to  rekindle  the  fires, 
the  cheering,  unconsuming,  enlightening  fires  of  learning,  in  the 
places  where  the  baleful,  devouring  flames  of  war  so  lately 
burned.  Heaven's  benediction  be  upon  such  occasions,  such 
efforts !  They  are  worthy  of  any  people.  They  are  worthy  of 
South  Carolina,  of  her  past,  of  her  present  Let  it  be  said  now 
that  our  State  has  never  wanted  witnesses  to  the  great  truths  of 
scholarship,  exemplars  of  its  spirit,  patrons  of  its  arts,  represen- 
tatives of  its  high  attainments.  Though  the  statement  may  be 
challenged  beyond  our  borders,  yet  I  speak  my  sincere  conviction 
when  I  say  that  nowhere  in  America  has  there  been  shown  a 
more  sincere  devotion  to  classical  culture  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  opportunities  have  permitted  its  cultivation,  than  in  this 
state.  The  familiar  line  of  our  statesmen,  orators,  and  divines 
proves  it  The  observation  of  one  who  even  now  shall  observe 
the  professional  mind  of  the  state  proves  it  If  less  widely  dif- 
fused, if  possessed  by  fewer,  it  has  votaries  as  sincere  and  its  in- 
flaence  is  as  marked  and  constant  in  those  who  claim  its  com- 
panionship, as  among  any  people  to  whom  my  acquaintance  has 
extended. 

I  cannot  forget  too  that  on  the  soil  of  this  state  have  been 
fought  some  of  the  most  significant  battles  in  the  long  contest 
between  the  advocates  and  detractors  of  classical  studies.  Who- 
ever is  £Bimiliar  to  any  degree  with  the  literature  of  his  country 
will  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke  of 
Charleston,  himself  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  who  in 
1827  uttered  these  startling  words : — "  I  desire  to  record  here 
emphatically  my  opinion,  founded  on  the  history  of  my  own 
mind,  and  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  that  I  have  derived 
DO  substantial  improvement  from  the  classics  ;*'  and  who  seven 
years  later  declared,  *'The  whole  system  of  education  is  destined 
to  undergo  an  American  Revolution  in  a  higher  and  holier  sense 
of  the  term  than  that  of  76,  by  the  substitution  of  a  complete 
Christian  American  education  for  the  strange  and  anomalous 
compound  of  the  spirit  of  ancient,  foreign,  heathen  states  of  socie- 
ty, with  the  genius  of  modern,  American  Christian  institutional 
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And  whose  was  the  voice  that  answered  and  silenced  this 
ominous  and  powerful  outburst?     Who,  of  all  the  scholars  of 
the  land,  may  be  said  most  effectually  to  have  subdued  this  por- 
tentous rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Bepublic  of  letters? 
My  heart  swells  with  pride,  though  not  native  to  this  soil,  as  I 
speak  the  name  of  Hugh  Swintou  Legard    In  that  memorable 
initial  article  in  the  ^^  SouOwrn  Beview,'^  called  forth  by  the 
philippic  of  Mr.  Grimke,  he  pours  forth  the  wealth  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  splendor  of  his  diction,  and  the  fervid  love  of  his  heart, 
in  glowing  defence  of  classical  education.     *^  They  who  apply," 
says  he,  ''this  radical,   levelling,   cui  bono  test,  who  estimate 
genius  and  taste  by  their  value  in  exchange,  and  weigh  the  re- 
sults of  science  in  the  scales  of  the  money-changer,  may  be  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  disinterested  votaries  of  knowledge; 
but  they  have,  assuredly,  made  no  provision  in  their  system  for 
the  noblest  purposes  of  our  being."     "We  refer,"  again  he 
proudly  exclaims,  '*  to  that  education  and  to  those  improvements 
which  draw  the  broad  line  between  civilized  and  barbarous 
nations,  which  have  crowned  some  chosen  spots  with  glory  and 
immortality,  and  covered  them  all  over  with  a  magnificcDce 
that  even  in  its  mutilated  and  mouldering  remains,  draws  to- 
gether pilgrims  of  every  tongue  and  every  clime,  and  which 
have  caused  their  names  to  fall  like  a  '^  breathed  speir^  upon 
the  ear  of  the  generations  that  come  into  existence,  long  ailer 
the  tides  of  conquest  and  violence  have  swept  over  them,  and 
left  them  desolate  and  fallen.     It  is  such  studies  we  mean,  as 
make  the  vast  difference  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar  between 
Athens,  their  seat  and  shrine,  and  even  Sparta  with  all  her  civil 
wisdom  and  military  renown,  and  have  (hitherto  at  least)  fixed 
the  gaze  and  thoughts  of  all  men  with  curiosity  and  wonder, 
upon  the  barren  little  peninsula  between  Mount  Cith»ron  and 
Cape  Sunium,  and  the  islands  and  the  shores  around  it,  as  they 
stand  out  in  lonely  brightness  and  dazzling  relief,  amidst  the 
barbarism  of  the  West  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dark  and  silent 
and  lifeless  wastes  of  Oriental  despotism  on  the  other.     We  are 
thus  let  into  that  great  communion  of  scholars  throughout  all 
ages  and  all  nations, — like  that  awful  communion  of  saints  in 
the  holy  church  universal, — and  feel  a  sympathy  with  departed 
genius  and  with  the  enlightened  and  the  gifted  minds  of  other 
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eouDtries,  as  they  appear  before  us  in  the  transports  of  a  sort  of  * 
Beatific  Tision,  bowing  down  at  the  same  shrines  and  glowing 
with  the  same  holy  love  of  whatever  is  most  pure  and  fair  and 
exalted  and  divine  in  human  nature.'' 

We  meet,  therefore,  under  the  sanctions  not  only  of  our  own 
convictions  and  experiences  of  the  worth  of  classical  studies, 
bat  of  some  of  the  purest  examples  in  our  local  history  of  their 
power  to  inspire  the  human  mind  with  sentiments  which  touch 
the  chords  of  fraternal  kinship  throughout  the  world  of  genius 
and  taste.  How  pleasant,  too,  to  meet  for  once  where  harsh 
rivalries  have  no  place  I  Strange,  is  it  not?  but  true,  that  a 
more  perfect  peace  reigns  here  than  even  in  the  assemblies 
where  we  meet  to  worship  the  Author  of  our  being?  The 
vaulted  roofs  of  gorgeous  cathedrals,  and  the  unadorned 
churches  which  suit  the  severity  of  the  Puritan's  faith,  echo, 
how  often,  with  words  of  denunciation  and  controversy  I  The 
Senate  and  the  Forum,  the  marts  of  business  and  the  haunts  of 
fiishion,  are  filled  with  the  din  and  jostling  of  the  seekers  of 
wealth  or  fame.  Be  it  so.  Life  U  a  warfare.  I  do  not  arraign 
the  Providence  which  has  so  ordered.  I  honor  the  stout  fighter. 
I  reverence  him  who  keeps  his  faith  with  God  and  man,  stern 
and  true  even  to  blood  and  death, — such  men  as  '^  in  the  tapes- 
tried chambers  of  England^s  great  sway,  with  stout  sword  on 
thigh  and  a  stouter  faith  in  the  heart, 

"  Sat  with  Bibles  open  around  the  oonndl  board, 
And  answered  a  king's  missive  with  a  stem  Thus  saith  the  Lordt'** 

But  who  does  not  know  that  strength  must  be  nourished  and 
renewed  by  repose,  that  the  tension  of  controversy  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  relaxation  of  harmony  ?  Here,  in  the  fellowship 
oflearning,  under  the  truce  of  scholarship,  no  hostile  chiefs  are 
seen ;  no  fluttering  pennons  of  opposing  squadrons  greet  the  eye. 
Oentle  influences  rule  here;  sentiments  common  to  all  who 
have  once  been  admitted  to  such  scenes;  sympathies  ardent, 
tender,  &r-reaching;  generous  aspirations;  memories  linking 
•ns  to  the  pure  and  noble  of  earlier  ages ;  hopes  that  run  for- 
ward and  paint  the  future  with  hues  of  millenial  peace  and 
glory  : 

•  Palfrey. 
VOL.  XXXV.  15 
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*-"tlie  books,  iho  aita,  «he . 
That  show,  eontein  and  noarlsh  all  the  wofld;** 

these  are  the  monitors  and  benedictions  of  this  hoar. 

On  such  an  occasion  there  is  but  one  theme  for  discourse. 
Assembled,  as  we  are,  to  witness  the  results  and  assign  the  re- 
wards of  youthful  efforts  in  classical  scholarship,  it  is  becoming 
that  we  should  recall  and  set  forth  some  of  the  grounds  of  the 
estimation  in  which  we  hold  classical  learning  and  studies. 
The  occasion  calls  not  so  much  for  defence  as  exposition. 
I  purpose,  then,  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  clas- 
sics, in  respect  to  their  objective  form  and  subjective  matter; 
in  the  second  place,  in  what  does  their  value  consist  as  a  means 
of  education ;  in  the  third  place,  how  are  they  related  to  prac- 
tical success  in  life ;  and  in  the  last  place,  what  are  the  peculiar 
claims  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  to  a  leading  place 
in  the  attention  and  love  of  scholars. 

It  is  familiar  that  the  term  classic,  as  applied  to  works  of  lit- 
erature, or  of  art  generally,  is  no  longer  restricted  to  its  older 
signification.  It  has  come  by  a  natural  expansion  of  meaning 
to  embrace  all  works  of  supreme  excellence  in  literature  and 
art  Each  nation  now  boasts  its  classic  writers,  its  classic  works^ 
its  classic  age.  The  English  classics,  the  French  dassios,  the 
German  classics,  the  Hebrew  classics,  the  Persian  classics,  are 
all  recognized  phrases  designating  those  works  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  of  the  criticism  of  successive  generations,  and 
have  finally  by  the  consenting  voices  of  scholars  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  literary  products  of  their  respect- 
ive nations  and  languages.  But  however  widely  or  naturally 
the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  expanded,  the  older  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  the  true  signification  remains, — a  signification 
approved  by  its  etymology  as  well  as  its  earlier  use,  and 
denoting  the  highest  and  choicest  productions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures,  those  productions  which  have  come  safely 
down  across  the  fiood  of  time  and  along  the  highways  of  twenty 
and  thirty  centuries  to  kindle  the  admiration  and  delight  the 
taste  of  every  enlightened  age  and  people. 

Here  again  we  may  note  another,  if  I  may  so  say,  lateral  ex- 
pansion of  the  use  of  the  epithet,  classic,  by  which  it  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  literature,  but  to  the  art,  the  genius,  the  civili- 
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zation,  and  the  modes  of  thought  and  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaoa  The  great  classic  age  of  Greece,  however,  embraces 
but  a  limited  space  of  time,  extending  from  the  uncertain  age 
of  Homer,  or  about  900  B.  C.  to  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  822 
E  G.  Of  the  authors  who  flourished  during  this  period; 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  world's 
literary  Pantheon  is  still  more  limited,  embracing,  I  think,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  authorities,  scarcely  more 
than  sixteen  names.  The  great  classical  age  of  Rome  may  simi- 
larly be  said  to  begin  with  Plautus,  about  250  B.  C,  and  to  end 
with  Tacitus,  about  100  A.  D.,  and  embraces  not  more  than  fif- 
teen unquestioned  names.  The  age  of  Pericles,  from  496  B.  G; 
to  429  B.  a,  and  the  age  of  Augustus,  from  63  R  0.  to  14  A.  D.^ 
aie  in  a  more  limited  and  stricter  sense  the  classical  periods, 
respectively,  of  Greece  and  Bome.  These  periods  embrace  the 
names  of  hardly  more  than  ten  great  classical  authors.  In 
the  proper  and  more  legitimate  use,  however,  of  our  term,  clas. 
sic,  as  applied  to  Greek  and  Boman  literature,  it  may  be  said 
to  oover  about  six  centuries  of  Greek,  and  about  three  and  a 
half  centuries  of  Roman  life  and  history,  and  to  include  the 
names  of  about  thirty  authors.  The  entire  works  of  these  au* 
thors  with  which  general  classical  scholarship  interests  itself 
would  be  comprised,  I  think,  within  the  compass  of  about  fifty 
modem  octavo  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  each. 

Consider  these  facts  for  one  moment  How  choice  the  pro* 
ducts  covered  by  the  designation,  classic  I  What  winnowing 
of  harvests  I  What  purging  of  threshing  floors  I  What  burning 
np  of  chaff]  How  priceless  the  pure,  selected  grain  I  Twenty- 
eight  full  centuries  have  come  and  gone ;  more  than  eighty -five 
generations  of  men  have  passed  from  cradle  to  grave ;  countless 
millions  of  individuals  have  lived  and  died ;  epochs,  eras,  emn 
pires,  dynasties,  have  marked  and  checkered  the  long  course  of 
human  history ;  of  making  books  there  has  been  no  end ;  the 
great  libraries  of  the  ancient  world  have  yielded  to  the  flames 
or  the  ravages  of  time ;  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  alone  contain  to*day  more  than  sixteen  millions 
of  volumes;  and  out  of  all  this  ceaseless  flow  of  human  activity 
and  production,  the  world  to-day  holds  but  about  fifty  smaU 
volumes  which  refined  scholarship  stamps  with  the  pret$minent 
title  of  classical  literature. 
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Let  us  pause  for  another  momeDt  over  this  result  Does  it 
Bot  suggest  reflections  worthy  of  a  moment's  heed  ?  Consider, 
first,  the  endless,  measureless  power  of  Art,  as  shown  in  the 
survival  and  power  of  the  classics.  What  marvel  like  this ! 
If  the  material  heavens  that  shone  on  Greece  and  Home  and 
met  the  gaze  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  are 
unchanged,  the  earth,  the  solid  globe  itself,  has  changed  its 
great  natural  features  since  these  supreme  artists  wrought  their 
unchanging  works.  The  poems  of  Homer  have  immortalized 
Troy.  Who  that  has  read  those  poems,  especially  if  in  the 
slow  and  labored  exercises  of  school  and  college,  has  not  pic- 
tured the  city,  its  wooded,  many-fountained  Ida,  its  brimming, 
silver-eddying  Xanthus,  its  flowery  plain,  its  lofty  citadel  Per- 
gamos,  the  broad  Hellespont  rolling  into  the  Aegean, — what 
youthful  student,  I  say,  has  not  imagined  he  could  trace  these 
physical  features  with  easy  certainty,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves when  Nestor  harangued  the  long-haired,  well-greaved 
Achaeans  close  by  the  hollow,  beaked  ships  ?  But  the  very 
site  of  Troy,  I  may  still  say,  is  in  hopeless  doubt  "  A  man 
may  seek  it,"  says  Everett,  "with  Strabo  in  his  hand  and 
Homer  in  his  heart,  and  he  shall  not  find  it"  The  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  scene  of  a  heroism  which  still  warms  the  blood 
of  every  heart  not  insensible  to  fine  emotions,  who  shall  find 
it?  It  is  gone.  The  narrow  defile  where  Leonidas,  with  his 
three  hundred,  stayed  for  an  hour  the  avalanche  of  Persian 
invasion,  through  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
the  gold  of  Philip,  more  persuasive  than  the  voice  of  Demos- 
thenes, pushed  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  is  sought  for  to-day 
in  vain.  The  field  of  Cannae,  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  battle 
ground  of  Philippi,  bright,  immortal  spots  in  Roman  history, 
can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Behold,  then,  the  marvel  I  All  else  is  changed :  but  the  art 
of  Homer,  the  sweet  strains  which  the  blind  bard  "  not  far 
from  thirty  centuries  ago  poured  forth  in  the  delighted  ears  of 
heroic  Greece,"*  the  glorious  music  and  majestic  power  of  De- 
mosthenes' oratory,  the  martial  lyrics  of  Pindar,  the  sweet  mor- 
ality of  Socrates,  the  lofty  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  gloomy 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  the  melodious   cadences  of  Cicero's 

*  Brerett. 
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charmed  voice,  the  glowing  narratiye  of  Livy,  the  deep,  even 
tragic  earnestness  of  Tacitas ;  in  a  word,  the  thought,  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  lives,  the  garnered  riches,  of  Greece  and  Borne  are 
ours  to-night,  unchanged,  fresh  with  immortal  beauty  as  when 
the  light  of  Athens*  power  streamed  across  the  ancient  world 
bom  her  Acropolis,  and  the  eagles  of  Borne  returned  home 
irom  the  conquest  of  all  nations  to  the  Gapitoline  hilL 

Such,  my  friends,  are  the  studies  which  we  are  forced  so  often 
to  hear  dismissed  with  the  well-worn  phrase,  dead  languages, — 
*' 80 called,  I  suppose,"  says  another,  *^^\}j  autipkrasis^  because 
some  of  them  have  outlived  ninety  generations  of  our  race,  and 
in  all  human  probability  will  outlive  as  many  more/' 

C!onsider,  next,  in  how  small  a  compass  the  great  classics  lie. 
With  the  limitations  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
chief  works,  those  which  are  essential  to  a  full  familiarity  with 
all  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Borne,  in  their  strictly  clas- 
sical ages,  are  within  the  easy  reach  of  every  lover  of  learning, 
however  humble  or  poor.  What  a  boon  I  The  great  classics  are 
free  to  all !  Of  these  the  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  purchase 
more  than  the  mendicant  monk,  or  the  half-starved  curate,  the 
scholar  of  whatever  condition  of  outward  life,  may  possesa 
Nothing  is  requisite  but  the  studious  mind,  the  open  sense,  the 
earnest  heart 

Such,  in  dim,  imperfect  outline,  are  the  classics,  considered 
in  regard  to  their  objective  form — what  I  may  call  the  body  of 
the  great  claj>sics.  But  what  of  the  spirit  there  embodied? 
What  of  the  vital  soul? 

"For  of  the  aoul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  aoul  is  fonn,  and  doth  the  body  make." 

In  a  word,  what  are  the  classics,  considered  in  respect  to  their  sub- 
ject-matter? This  is  an  inquiry  not  easily  answered  in  the  brief 
moments  which  I  may  give  to  it  This  choice,  selected  product 
of  art  and  genius  has  riches  so  various,  qualities  so  wide  in  their 
range,  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  feelings  so  profound 
and  universal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  them  in  a  few 
phrases  or  sentences.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  respect 
to  their  substance,  that  the  classics  are  the  best  expression  of 
the  best  thought  of  the  two  most  cultivated  nations  of  the 
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ancieDt  world.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  statement  the  truth  of  which 
those  whom  we  call  the  eoemies  of  classical  studies,  will  not 
question.  Think  of  this,  then,  for  a  moment  Id  the  close 
compass  of  about  fifty  volumes  of  moderate  size,  we  have  a 
complete  record  at  once  of  the  highest  art  and  the  highest  thought 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  the  intellectual  and  political  masters  of  the 
whole  ancient  world.  Art,  immortal  art,  which  aims  at  expres- 
sion; thought,  immortal  thought,  which  aims  at  knowledge; 
each  find  here  the  most  perfect  forms  which  man  has  yet  con- 
trived to  set  them  forth.  Glance  with  me  along  the  line  of  these 
products.  Poetry,  first-born  of  the  imperial  arts,  is  here,  in 
Homer's  great  epics, — ^the  one  singing  the  sovereign^  deadly 
wrath  of  Peleus'  son  and  the  woes  unnumbered  which  thence 
befell  the  Greeks, — the  other  telling  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  "the  man  of  many  wiles;''  in  the  lyrics 
of  the  Theban  Pindar,  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  the  games, 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  or  Isthmian,  where  the  valor  of 
Greece  was  trained,  and  where  were  gathered  the  pride  and  glory 
of  her  civilization ;  in  the  rugged  but  sonorous  metres  of  JEachj- 
lus  wherein  hopeless  necessity  presses  on  through  ever-thicken- 
ing terrors  and  gloom  to  its  tragic  end ;  in  the  epic  of  Yii^ 
which  traces  the  fortunes  of  the  Ilian  race  from  the  fall  of  Troy, 
celebrates  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line  and  paints  the  future 
splendor  of  the  imperial  city ;  in  the  sweet,  familiar  odes  of 
Horace,  the  keen  wit,  the  joyous  companion,  the  faithful 
satirist  of  Roman  follies  and  crimes,  *Hhe  most  read,  best  re- 
membered, and  most  frequently  quoted,"  of  aU  the  great  classic 
writers. 

History  is  here,  "  the  Art,"  in  a  deep  sense,  "  perservative  of 
all  Arts,"  and  the  great  father  of  history,  the  Doric  Herodotus, 
traces  the  growth  of  Persian  power,  weaving  into  his  his- 
torical narrative  the  abundant  wealth  of  mythological  and 
geographical  knowledge,  and  illustrating  on  every  page  under 
the  personality  of  Nemesis  the  Christian  thought  of  a  Pix>vi* 
dence  which  shapes  the  ways  of  man ;  here  Thucydides,  the 
unrivalled  master  of  historical  perspective,  crowds  into  his  few 
pages  the  complete  picture  of  that  great  central  event  of 
Greece,  the  Peloponesian  war;  here  too  is  the  light-flowing, 
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symmetrical  narrative  of  Livy,  and  here  Tacitus,  most  dignified 
of  historians,  presents  his  pious  offering,  Viia  Agricolx,  or  tracer 
with  sad  earnestness  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  age  of  the 
CflBsars.  The  great  persuasive  art,  Oratory,  is  here,  and  Demos- 
thenes, prince  of  all  orators,  appeals  in  strains  that  take  captivei 
the  ear  and  heart  of  all  with  whom  love  of  country  is  a  princi* 
|de  or  sentiment;  while  Cicero  pours  forth  his  lavish  periods 
weighted  equally  with  pathos  and  philosophy.  Here,  finally. 
Philosophy,  the  absolute  and  universal  Science,  revealipg  or 
seeking  to  reveal  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  speaks  by  the 
?oices  of  her  earliest  and  greatest  masters,  Plato  and  Aris|;otle; 
and  sweet  Morality  comes  commended,  from  the  lips  of  Socrates 
and  Seneca. 

Sueh  and  so  great,  iaks  (antique^  are  the  treasures  which  lie 
open  to  all  enlightened  communities  of  modem  times,  treasures 
often  rejected  and  contemned,  rarely  explored  or  appropriated) 
almost  never  sounded  to  their  full  depths  nor  estimated  at  their 
fall  valua 

But  let  me  hasten  rapidly  to  present  the  elements  of  value 
which  the  classics  afford  in  the  process  which  we  call  educi^tion. 
I  need  not  premise  here  that  I  shall  not  expect  nor  attempt  to 
present  new  truths  or  arguments.  The  field  has  already  been 
swept  by  careful  harvestere,  and  I  can  hardly  hope  to  find  the 
few  grains  which  ancient  custom  left  for  the  poor.  But  we 
can  never  too  often  on  fit  occasions  repeat  the  reasons  of  that 
faith  which  makes  us  ding,  as  to  an  ark  of  safety,  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  in  our  schools.  I  do  not  now  set  myself 
to  the  task  of  vindicating  the  claim  of  the  classics  to  an  exclu- 
sive supremacy  in  our  courses  of  study,  though,  if  challenged, 
I  should  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  they  should  still 
constitute  the  central,  distinctive  feature  in  any  well-planned 
curriculum  of  studies.  At  present  I  shall  seek  only  to  point 
out  a  few  of  their  conspicuous  merits  in  the  practical  process 
of  education. 

And  firet  we  must  understand  what  is  meant  by  education. 
I  avoid  all  disputed  points  when  I  say  that  education  consists,; 
under  any  admissible  view,  in  great  part  of  the  simple  training 
of  the  Acuities,  of  the  intellect  and  soul.    I  do  not  refuse  to 
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admit  to  the  complete  idea  of  education  the  aeqaisition  of 
knowledge, — ^facts,  traths, — apart  from  the  discipliDary  effect 
of  the  process  of  acquisition,  or  still  further,  the  special  prepara- 
tion in  some  degree  for  the  calling  or  occupation  which  is  to 
succeed  the  schools.  The  just  breadth  of  the  conception  of  edu- 
cation as  a  process  of  development  and  discipline,  in  truth  in- 
cludes all  else,  for  the  means  of  discipline  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  some 
special  preparation  for  any  calling  in  life.  Viewing  education 
as  in  a  comprehensive  as  well  as  preeminent  sense,  a  disci- 
plinary process,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  let  us  inquire 
what,  by  common  consent,  is  the  first  means  of  education,  first 
in  order  of  fact  and  of  importance? 

It  is  language.  And  what  is  language  ?  I  was  about  to  an- 
swer, language  is  a  mystery ;  for  so  it  is,  the  greatest  of  human 
mysteriea  I  can  seem  to  conceive  of  the  mind  as  a  faculty  or 
the  source  of  faculties.  I  can  likewise  conceive  of  thought  as 
the  exercise  of  the  mind;  but  what  is  language?  It  is  not 
mind,  nor  thought;  yet  mind  and  thought  find  representation, 
activity,  life,  practical  being,  only  in  language,  words  written 
or  spoken.  This  common  air  is  stirred  by  a  vocal  undulation, 
the  sign  thereof  is  written  on  some  visible,  tangible  surface,  and 
the  miracle  is  complete ;  the  airy  nothing  takes  local  habitation 
and  a  name ;  mind  and  thought  stand  revealed ;  the  more  than 
electric  bond  of  communication  is  completed  between  man  and 
man,  between  age  and  age,  on  and  on  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more  I  Yet  what  is  language?  Can  you  tell  me,  men  of  science, 
votaries  of  learning,  who  honor  this  gathering  with  your  approv* 
ing  presence?  Among  the  things  which  we  may  call  human, 
it  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  But  the  Sphinx  will  have  its 
answer,  and  so  we  say  that  language  is  the  representative,  the 
medium,  the  embodiment,  the  revelation,  of  mind  and  thought. 
Poor,  poor  words,  I  know,  to  set  forth  and  describe  this  first 
great  organ  of  education. 

But  language  is  more  than  this.  In  a  deeper  sense,  language 
is  thought  Its  very  use  involves  thought,  is  a  part  of  the 
thinking  process.  Our  distinction  is  scarcely  more  than  logical 
or  formal,  for  language  itself  involves  not  only  some  knowledge 
of  the  mental  processes  but  it  is  a  part  of  those  processes.    The 
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reflex  influence,  the  mutual  interaction  of  thought  and  language, 
are  constant  and  unquestionable,  ^'the  operations  of  the  brain 
and  heart,  the  articulation  of  the  vocal  oi^ns,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  sounds  bj  the  ear,  being,"  to  borrow  the  fine  phrase  of 
another,  "an  inseparable  synergy."  Language  is,  therefore,  the 
very  source  of  all  culture  of  human  faculties ;  it  alone  makes  edu- 
cation possible.  Grammar,  called  the  science  of  language,  is,  as 
Mr.  Mill  acutely  observes,  the  most  elementary  part  of  logic.  "  It 
is  the  banning  of  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  process.  The 
principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  by  which  the 
forms  of  language  are  made  to  ccnrespond  with  the  universal 
forms  of  thoughts."  Parts  of  speech  are,  in  sober  truth,  parts 
of  thought.  "The  structure  of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in 
logic."* 

But  consider  also  that  language  is  not  only  objective  thought, 
or  the  representative  of  thought,  but  that  each  year  is  now 
adding  to  the  importance  and  value  of  its  study,  by  tracing  its 
relations  to  the  general  history  of  the  race,  and  seeking  to  de- 
duce therefrom  some  of  the  long-kept  secrets  which  lie  back  of 
all  human  records.  Comparative  philology,  and  its  outgrowth, 
linguistic  philosophy,  are  yielding  year  by  year  the  richest  fruits 
now  gathered  in  the  whole  world  of  study.  The  classics  are  no 
longer  stereotyped  studies.  New  lights  stream  upon  them,  and 
as  Professor  Masson  quaintly  says,  "through  this  study  (phi- 
lology) scholars  are  already  twining  their  hands  in  the  mane  of 
back-rushing  Time,  and  compelling  the  monster  to  stand,  and 
extracting  from  her  some  of  her  obscurest  secrets."  Professor 
Whitney,  most  judicious  perhaps  of  all  American  or  European 
writers  on  linguistic  philosophy,  declares  "as  the  grand  conclu- 
sion at  which  historical  study  has  surely  and  incontrovertibly 
arrived,"  that  "  the  historically  traceable  beginnings  of  speech 
were  simple  roots ;  not  parts  of  speech  even,  and  still  less  forms." 

As  the  first  organ  or  implement  of  education,  therefore,  the 
study  of  language  is  not  only  important  and  indispensable  in 
the  practical  process  of  education,  but  with  every  advance  of 
linguistic  scholarship  this  importance  increases. 

The  inquiry  now  meets  us,  how  shall  language,  this  expres- 
sion and  representative  of  thought  and  feeling,  be  best  studied? 

«  J.  S.  Mfll. 
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It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  it  mast  be  done  by  a  study  of  a 
language  or  languages,  meaning  now  by  this  term  Home  speech 
peculiar  to  a  nation  or  peopla  All  languages  cannot  be  studied. 
A  selection  must  be  made ;  and  thus  we  reach  at  once  the  in* 
quiry, — what  language  or  languages  shall  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  acquinng  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  language, 
and  skill  in  its  use,  or  more  comprehensively,  for  attcuniog  the 
ends  of  education.  The  proper  rule  of  selection  ia  readily  stated 
I  venture  to  present  it  thus :  the  language  or  languages  should 
be  chosen  which  ccMnbine  in  the  highest  relative  degree,  Jirst^ ' 
originality  of  form  and  structure;  second^  perfection  of  form 
with  power  of  expression ;  thirds  compass  of  thought  and  feel* 
ing  with  value  and  variety  of  information. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  single  moment  each  of  these  requisitea 
Is  it  not  clear  that  for  reaching  the  object  now  in  view,  that 
language  is  most  valuable  which  while  presenting  other  excel- 
lences in  due  degree,  shall  bring  us  nearest  to  the  original 
forms  in  which  language  was  moulded?  Language  is  a  devel- 
opment, a  growth,  traceable,  according  to  the  great  authority 
just  quoted,  back  to  primitive  roots  which  are  something  more 
elementary  than  parts  or  forms  of  speech.  How  can  this  de- 
velopment be  deeply  studied  unless  we  go  back  near  to  the 
cradle  of  language  and  catch,  so  far  as  we  may,  its  first  faint  lisp- 
ings  ?  Here  let  me  state  one  obvious  limitation  of  this  feature  of 
our  rule.  There  are  members  of  the  great  &mily  of  languages, 
even  of  the  Indo-European  group,  which  doubtless  in  some 
features  run  back  more  nearly  to  the  primitive  roots  of  lan- 
guage than  the  Qreek,  or  certainly  than  the  Latin,  but  whose 
comparative  poverty  in  other  respects,  renders  them  unsuitable 
as  an  ordinary  means  of  studying  language  in  our  schools. 
This  may,  I  think,  be  said  of  the  Sanscrit,  among  the  Indo- 
European,  and  of  the  Hebrew,  among  the  Semitic  tongues. 
Antiquity  or  primity  alone,  will  not  furnish  a  proper  test  of 
the  value  of  a  language  for  the  general  purpose  now  in  view. 
But  with  this  limitation  a  language  will  be  valuable  in  direct 
ratio  to  its  nearness  to  the  earlier  roots  or  forms  of  speech^ 

The  second  requisite  needs  little  more  than  statement  Per- 
fection of  form,  completeness  of  structure,  will  furnish  not 
only  the  misans  of  viewing  language  in  its  highest  adaptation 
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to  the  purposes  of  language,  but  will  add  tbe  utility  and 
ehann  of  high  art;  while  the  quality  of  power  of  expressioa 
is  but  tbe  result  of  perfection  of  struetura 

I  have  named  compass  of  thought  and  feeling,  with  valne 
and  variety  of  information,  as  tbe  third  feature  of  the  lan- 
guage which  shall  best  minister  to  the  great  office  of  educationL 
This  is  literature  as  distinguished  from  language,  the  substance 
which  is  borne  in  tbe  vehicle  of  language. 

Place  now,  my  friends,  the  classical  languages  face  to  face 
with  these  requirements.  Do  they  not  respond  to  our  de- 
mands? Do  they  not  answer  to  our  conditions,  '^as  in  water 
&ee  answereth  to  face?'*  Tbe  hour  will  not  permit  me  to 
carry  into  details  this  correspondence.  As  related  to  the 
arcbaic  roots  or  forms  of  speech  these  languages  are  of  high,  if 
not  pre€$nainent,  value.  As  related  to  our  own  language,  or 
tbe  languages  of  modem  Europe,  they  are  allied  in  a  superior 
degree  to  their  form,  their  structure,  their  strength,  their  wealth, 
their  power,  as  languages:  In  form  and  structure  the  classical 
languages  have  an  easy  superiority  over  all  other  languages. 
How  shall  this  be  shown?  The  crucial  test  is  of  course 
familiar  acquaintance,  but  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  now 
seeking  to  draw  to  classical  studies  those  who  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  their  utilities  and  delights.  Both 
form  and  substance  are  hidden  from  such  behind  the  barriers 
of  strange  signs  and  sounda  Hence  I  must  appeal  to  author- 
ity, to  the  accordant  experiences  and  testimonies  of  the  wise 
and  learned  of  every  age  since  those  languages  reached  their 
full  maturity  of  power  and  beauty.  Upon  this  point  I  may 
say  in  sober  truth,  that  dissent  is  drowned,  made  indistinguish- 
able, in  the  vast  acclaim  of  praise  which  comes  up  from  the 
wide  and  swelling  throng  of  scholars  in  all  ages : — 

"  Tb»  dead,  bat  sceptred  soTereigna,  who  stfll  role 
Our  spiritB  from  their  urns." 

But  I  must  not  omit  here  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  skeptic 
or  objector.  In  these  latter  days  not  a  few  have  broadly  chal- 
lenged* the  claims  not  only  of  language  as  the  central  study 
and  instrument  of  education,  but  the  preeminence  of  the  clas- 
sical over  other  languages  in  the  choice  to  be  made. 
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Let  us  notice,  first,  the  familiar  claim  that  the  study  of  the 
great  models  and  masters  of  the  English  tongue  will  secure  to 
us  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  good  results  claimed  for  a  study 
of  the  classics.  I  grant  that  modem  thought,  the  thought 
embodied  in  English  literature,  is  truer,  perhaps  in  most  respects 
better  than  the  thought  of  the  ancient  world.  I  grant  even 
that  modem  poetry  is  deeper,  for  the  most  part  purer  in  senti- 
ment than  ancient  poetry.  More  than  this  will  not  be  claimed 
The  candid  and  well-informed  objector  will  grant  with  equal 
readiness  that  in  form,  in  artistic  conception  and  execution, 
classic  literature  must  bear  an  undisputed  palm. 

But  when  because  of  deeper,  truer  thought,  higher,  nobler 
sentiment  we  are  asked  to  substitute  the  English  or  any  modern 
language  for  the  classical,  we  answer,  Nay,  we  moderns  are 
still  but  the  literary  children  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomansw  Oor 
language  is  a  patrimony,  an  inherited  estate.  The  titles,  the 
sources  and  very  substance  of  our  wealth,  are  from  our  Greek 
and  Latin  ancestors. 

K&dfiov  rov  n6Xai  via  rpo^^ 

Half  the  formal  substance,  the  words,  a  vast  preponderance 

of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  English  prose  and  poetry,  is  the 

direct  gift  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Can  we  hope  to  sound  the 

depths  of  English  prose  or  verse  while  we  are- strangers  to  the 

old  inspirations  that  breathe  so  sweetly,  like — 

"  SabiBan  odors  from  the  spipy  shore 
Of  Arable,  the  blest," 

through  all  their  most  triumphant  strains?  Our  words,  the 
very  counters  of  our  thought,  the  great  canons  of  taste,  the 
lofty  mles  which  universal  genius  gives  itself,  are  the  enduring 
contributions  of  Greek  and  Roman  thought  and  culture.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  ingenuous  youth  standing  on  the 
thresbhold  of  his  literary  life,  that  he  must  go  back  for  his 
highest  English  models  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  those  **  wells 
of  English  undefiled."  Every  reason  which  supports  this  cus- 
tomary injunction,  save  only  the  accident  of  tongue,  should 
teach  us  to  bid  him,  with  greater  eamestness,  go  drink  at  the 
fountains  where  Chaucer  and  Spenser  drank;  where  Milton 
**  mewed  his  mighty  youth  and  kindled  his  undazzled  eyes ;" 
where  Addison  caught  the  liquid  smoothness  of  his  prose,  or 
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Wordsworth  the  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness  of  his  poetic 
nambers ;  where  Burke  fed  his  philosophic,  wide-discerning 
spirit  and  learned  the  flow  and  cadence  of  bis  lofty  periods ;  or 
where  Chatham  and  Pitt  and  Fox  were  trained  to  wield  the  thun- 
derbolts of  their  great  oratory.  It  is  a  truth,  quite  beyond  in- 
telligent dispute,  that  no  preeminent  English  writer,  in  prose 
or  poetry,  can  be  read  with  fully  adequate  appreciation  by  one 
who  has  not  been  a  student  of  the  classics. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  study  of  the  English  language 
as  a  substitute  for  the  classics  may  be  said  of  the  other  leading 
modern  languages,  the  French  and  German.  They  run  back  in 
direct  line  to  common  ancestors.  They  themselves  cannot  be 
studied  properly  except  under  the  light  of  those  languages  and 
literatures  from  which  they  have  sprung.  As  studies  merely,  as 
means  of  discipline,  they  cannot  ask  to  be  ranked  with  the  ancient 
classical  languages.  This  might  be  made  apparent  at  every  point 
of  comparison,  but  notice  but  one  test  of  comparative  value. 
Consider  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages ;  the  simplicity  and  precision  growing  out  of  their  infla- 
tion, and  in  Greek  the  constant  use  of  particles.  Observe  the 
results  of  simple  inflection ;  how  a  terseness  and  force  is  given  to 
style ;  how  words  and  sentences  can  be  marshalled  in  an  order 
and  array  in  which  every  shade  of  thought,  shall  be  expressed, 
and  the  exact  relative  importance  of  each  word,  phrase  and  sen* 
tence  preserved,  while  the  whole  thought  and  idea  stands  forth 
with  a  chiselled,  faultless  precision  which  can  never  be  attained 
by  any  modem  language.  Logical  accuracy  in  expression,  logi- 
cal accuracy  in  structure,  are  accompanied  in  inevitable  compan- 
ionship by  logical  accuracy  of  conception.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  mastering  these  details,  these  structural  niceties, 
the  intricacies  of  inflections  and  arrangement,  the  subtle  shades 
of  meaning  communicated  only  by  the  position  of  a  single  word, 
or  the  dropping  in  of  a  simple  particle, — these  fiimish  the  best, 
because  the  most  varied  and  complete,  mental  discipline  which 
the  experience  of  educators  has  discovered  or  .devised. 

And  now  shall  we  listen  to  the  voice  which  cries  in  the 
market-place,  "  This  is  a  mere  puppet-show,  a  toying  with  forms, 
words ;  let  us  have  done  with  it  and  summon  to  our  service  the 
rigid,  immutable  laws  of  mathematics,  or  the  observation  and 
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discovery  of  the  great  modes  and  facts  of  visible,  external  na- 
ture?" If  language  is  mere  form,  let  us  answer,  tell  us  what  is 
substance.  Is  form  fleeting,  and  substance  enduring?  Of  a 
truth,  then,  language  is  substance  and  outward  nature  is  form. 
The  hills  and  plains  of  Greece  and  Home  have  already  yielded  to 
the  ceaseless  pressure  of  Time,  but  their  language  and  literatiu^ 
are  unchanged.  Shall  we  seek  in  &miliarity  with  the  math- 
ematics, for  the  orderly  and  right  development  of  our  powers? 
Can  number,  or  quantity,  or  form,  time  and  space,  those  fixed, 
necessary  ideas,  develop  an  immortal  spirit,  surcharged  with 
passions,  emotions,  hopes,  fears,  surrounded  with  conditioDs 
which  can  be  but  dimly  known,  by  influences  and  tendencies 
never  reducible  to  fix^  categories?  What  pabulum  is  this 
upon  which  to  nourish  a  soul  whose  possibilities,  whose  future 
condition,  whose  eternal  salvation,  are  matters  of  philosophic 
speculation  or  mystic  religious  faith?  Let  man's  immortal 
spirit  be  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  science  which 
cbraws  necessary  conclusions,  as  Professor  Pierce  has  so  finely 
defined  mathematics;  let  his  faltering  steps  be  steadied  by 
familiarity  with  the  laws  and  facts  which  illustrate  so  much 
of  the  Divine  mystery  of  the  Universe,  but  let  no  wretched 
cry  of  modem  empiricism  and  materialism  entice  us  from  the 
paths  which  lead  to  where,  as  Milton  says,  we  may  "  behold 
the  bright  countenance  of  Truth  herself,  in  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies." 

I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  ways  classical  studies  are  re- 
lated to  practical  success  in  life.  The  argument  for  the  utility 
of  these  studies  is  complete  without  entering  upon  this  inquiry. 
If  classical  studies  conduce  in  a  high  or  the  highest  degree  to 
the  complete,  syomietrical  discipline  of  the  mind,  if  they 
strengthen  the  memory,  cultivate  the  judgment,  develop  the 
reason,  educate  the  taste,  refine  the  imagination ;  if  they  warm 
the  sympathies,  stir  the  emotions,  and  stimulate  the  ambition, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  they  are  great  sources  of  prac- 
tical success  in  life.  Mind  and  soul  control  all  other  foroe& 
This  is  as  true  of  one  stage  of  human  progress  as  another,  of 
one  age  as  another.  In  a  broad  sense,  mind  triumphs  over 
matter,  skill  over  brute  force,  in  barbarous  as  in  enlightened 
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commnnitieeL     Education,  mental  and  moral  foifces,  must  un- 
derlie practical  success  universally.     But  there  are  pursuits, 
fields  of  action,  lines  of  influence,  where  superior  mental  dis- 
cipline operates  with  most  apparent  power,  and  in  which  suc- 
cess is  scarcely  possible  without  it      I  refer  now  to  those 
activities  which  are  exercised  in  professional  life,  in  general 
literary  pursuits,  or  in  those  occupations  which  are  in  gen- 
eral connected  with  our  public  duties  or  the  public  service. 
If  we  look  for  the  characteristic  most  nearly  common  to  all 
such  pursuits  and  most  essential  to  success  therein,  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  power  and  faculty  of  expression,  the 
art  or  capacity  of  representing  thought  and  feeling  in  forms 
intelligible  to  the  senses  of  man.    This  is  true  of  most  depart- 
ments of  professional  skill,  of  all  departments  of  literary  art,  of 
nearly  all  modes  of  influence  by  which  man  acts  upon  his  fel- 
low men.     Whether  it  be  by  written  discourse  or  spoken  word, 
by  essay  or  oration,  by  poem  or  song,  by  silent  laws,  by  the 
arts  of  statesmanship  and  government,  everywhere  it  is  the 
power  of  representing  and  expressing  thought  that  secures 
practical  success.     The  lawyer,  the  theologian,  the  poet,  the 
Kterary  artist,  the  statesman,  the  law-giver,  the  ruler,  are  wit- 
nesses of   this  trutL      Language,   the  great   instrument   of 
thought^ — the  study  of  language  which  develops  and  trains 
all    the  mental  faculties, — these  are  the  first  and  constant 
flources  of  power  and  success. 

But  there  is  even  a  broader  sense  in  which  classical  studies 
are  oonnected  with  practical  success.  I  refer  now  to  the  fact 
that  they  represent  a  store  of  acquired  acknowledge  that  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  any  liberal 
or  elevated  pursuit  of  modem  life.  I  confess  I  see  no  excep- 
tion to  this  remark.  I  cannot  recall  one  liberal  occupation 
which  does  not  demand  for  its  most  successful  pursuit,  a 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  results  and  experiences  which 
ate  recorded  in  the  languages  of  Oreece  and  Rome.  If  our 
pursuit  is  connected  with  the  science  of  law,  or  jurisprudence, 
we  are  carried  back  by  a  necesmty  as  irresistible  as  fate,  to  the 
systems  which  the  Qrecian  law-givers  devised,  to  the  great 
magistrates  which  equally  with  their  arms  and  arts  upheld  the 
power  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  especially  are  we  at  once  borne 
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back  to  the  vast  treasures  of  Roman  law,  the  proudest  and 
most  enduring  monument  of  the  Boman  mind,  a  system  of 
judicature  and  jurisprudence  which  maintains  the  empire  of 
Boman  thought  over  the  continent  of  Europe  to-daj,  though 
iull  fourteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the  imperial  throne 
was  finally  subverted.  From  this  treasury  we  draw,  I  might 
say,  half  the  wealth  of  our  own  law.  The  English  canon  law 
is  largely  the  product  of  the  civil  law ;  the  whole  system  of 
admiralty  or  maritime  law  as  developed  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  drawn  directly  from  Boman  law ;  our  modem 
commercial  law,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  derived  much  of 
its  symmetry  as  well  as  many  of  its  best  principles  from  the 
same  abundant  source,  while  the  law  of  nations,  ju^  inter  getites^ 
now  expanded  into  the  modern  science  of  international  juris- 
prudence, had  its  historical  origin  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
and  other  Hellenic  usages,  its  more  complete  development  in 
the  fecial  rules  of  the  Boman  State,  and  finally  has  received  its 
systematic  and  scientific  development  at  the  hands  of  a  line  of 
scholars  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  learning  of  the  civil 
law, — Grotius,  PulQfendorf,  Vattel,  Bynkerhoeck,  De  Martens, 
Bentham,  Twiss,  and  Woolsey.  Boman  law  has  even  higher 
claims  than  its  scattered  contributions  to  modern  law  and  juris- 
prudenca  It  is  incomparably  the  most  systematic  and  scientific 
development  of  a  great  system  of  law  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen, — the  most  splendid  achievement  of  a  nation  characterized 
above  all  by  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  command. 

The  sources  of  medical  learning  are  in  Greece  and  Borne. 
The  terms  of  medical  art,  as  well  as  the  works  of  its  earliest 
masters,  Hippocrates,  Gelsus,  and  Galen,  are  Greek.  The 
proper  study  of  theology  is  bound  up  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  classical  languages.  The  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  works  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
speculations  of  the  medisBval  theologians,  the  great  original - 
sources  of  theological  learning,  are  treasured  up  in  the  Ian* 
guages  of  Greece  and  Bome. 

But  not  to  confine  our  view  to  tl\e  three  learned  professions, 
the  necessity  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  classical  languages  is 
greater  with  the  student  of  general  literature  and  literary  art 
There  is  absolutely  no  success  worthy  the  name  in  these  depart- 
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ments  which  is  attainable  ezcept  through  the  portals  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  can  alone  unlock. 
The  great  literary  models  are  there ;  classical  allusions  are  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  all  polite  literature ;  terms  of  art  explica- 
ble only  by  reference  to  the  languages,  the  life  and  customs  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  fill  every  literary  work  which  to-day  com- 
mands the  praise  and  study  of  the  literary  world. 

Or  turn  to  single  branches  of  study  or  activity.  How  shall 
history  be  studied,  except  at  second  hand,  if  we  cannot  trace  it 
back  in  the  full  light  which  is  shed  on  its  beginnings  by  the 
master  historians  who  wrote  the  classic  languages?  How  shall 
the  deep  foundation  of  statesmanship  be  laid  except  by  tracing 
the  growth  of  the  institutions,  the  political  changes,  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  national  life  which  illustrated  and  developed 
the  splendid  careers  of  the  classic  nations?  How  shall  the 
Bepublican  statesman  of  America,  with  wise  and  prudent  skill, 
restrain  the  constant  vagaries,  direct  the  bounding  energies^ 
and  mould  the  ardent  life  of  our  modern  democracy,  while  the 
great  examples  of  the  classic  ages  are  half-hidden  from  him  in 
the  unfamiliar  guise  of  languages  which  he  has  not  learned  ? 

I  know  the  protest  which  will  rise  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  hear  me,  against  this  asserted  necessity  of  classical  train- 
ing. We  shall  be  told  of  those  who  have  risen  high  in  fame 
and  usefulness  without  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  even  with- 
out any  systematic  training  such  as  is  now  claimed  as  the  basis 
of  high  practical  success, — ^that  class  commonly  called  '^self- 
made''  men.  I  desire  to  meet  this  argument  in  its  fulness. 
Words  are  sometimes  things.  Luther's  words  have  been  said 
to  be  half-battles.  I  know  no  more  perfect  example  of  this  fact, 
than  the  use  and  effect  of  the  term  "  self-made"  as  applied  to> 
those  who  have  risen  from  low  to  high  conditions  of  lifa  HaM 
the  battle  has  been  won  by  the  advantage  derived  from  this  term. 
Yet  look  at  it  I  It  embodies  a  fallacy  and  gives  credence  to  an 
untruth,  and  I  might  add,  it  implies  an  impiety.  Self-made  I 
In  what  sense,  either  actual  or  theoretical  ?  Were  their  facul- 
ties, their  native  endowments,  selected  or  made  by  themselves? 
To  say  this  would  shock  the  most  self-sufficient  representative 
of  this  clasa  Were  the  sources  of  their  training,  were  their 
acquirements,  such  as  they  were,  producta  or  iaventions  of 
VOL.  XXXV.  16 
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their  own  7  Not  one  of  them.  If  history,  if  mathematics,  if 
literature  in  any  of  its  forms,  has  lifted  them  above  their  first 
condition,  they  owe  these  aids  and  instruments  of  their  advance- 
ment to  the  same  minds  and  works  of  past  ages,  aye,  above 
all,  to  the  minds  and  works  of  the  classic  ages.  Only  one  dif- 
ference exists,  and  that  a  pure  misfortune, — ^they  have  been 
forced  by  stress  of  early  poverty  or  other  necessity,  to  study 
the  past  at  second  hand,  to  slake  their  thirst,  if  I  may  use  a 
homely  figure,  at  the  common  town  pump,  instead  of  ascendiog 
to  the  pure  and  sacred  springs  which  supply  waters  for  the 
whole  educated  world.  The  so-called  self-made  man  is  really 
just  as  much  indebted  to  Greece  and  Bome  as  the  classical 
scholar.  His  debt  is  as  great,  while  it  represents  to  him  far 
less  of  value  because  circumstances  have  not  enabled  him  to 
go  back  and  stand  close  by  the  original  fountains  of  his 
knowledge.  As  well  might  the  poor  man  who  earns  his 
scanty  living  by  hard  toil  of  the  hands,  say  that  money  is  of 
less  value  to  him  than  to  thq  rich  man  to  whom  it  flows  in 
abundant  streams  from  investments  which  represent  none  of 
his  labor.  The  poor  man's  misfortune  is  that  he  has  so  little, 
not  that  his  dollar  is  different  in  kind  or  value  from  the  dollar 
of  the  rich  man.  The  world  long  ago  admitted  to  its  common- 
places the  saying,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  Opportu- 
nities are  the  only  points  of  difference  here  between  rich  and 
poor.  The  self-made  man  and  the  child  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities share  of  the  same  estate,  though  in  widely-varying 
proportiona 

But  again,  it  is  said  that  the  self-made  man,  by  the  peculiar 
discipline  which  his  necessities  force  upon  him,  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  practical  qualities  which  the  study  of  the  classics  does 
not  give.  The  claim  is  sometimes  advanced  that  these  quali- 
ties are  not  promoted  by  the  study  of  the  classic&  Let  us 
examine  this  position.  What  are  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
self-made  men  are  said  to  exhibit  ?  T  suppose  they  must  be 
self-reliance,  energy,  force  of  will,  ready  command  of  their  fac- 
ulties and  knowledge,  skill  in  conducting  practical  affairs. 
Now  will  any  one  tell  me  that  these  qualities  are  the  results 
or  are  in  any  d^ree  promoted  by  the  fact  that  their  possessor 
has  read  or  studied  only  the  works  of  his  own  language  ?     Are 
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^ey  in  any  possible  view  the  result  of  avoiding  the  classics? 
His  acquired  knowledge  is  the  power  of  the  self-made  man  as 
well  as  of  the  classically  educated  man.  Whence,  then,  do 
these  qualities  come?  They  come,  not  from  the  &ct  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  self-made  man  has  been  drawn  solely  from 
the  works  of  his  own  language,  but  from  the  fact  that  his  cir- 
cumstances, bis  lack  of  opportunity,  of  adventitious  aids  of  all 
kinds,  have  forced  him  to  a  desperate  exercise  of  certain  of  his 
faculties  in  the  battle  of  lifa  He  thus  acquires  readiness  and 
skill  in  adapting  his  knowledge  to  immediate  wants  and  occa- 
sions. He  is  better  prepared  than  many  of  higher  education 
to  deal  with  some  practical  questions  and  to  effect  some  imme- 
diate results.  This,  however,  is  not  due  to  his  want  of  classical 
training,  but  rather  to  the  discipline  of  his  outward  faculties 
which  his  necessities  have  enforced.  If  the  want  of  classical 
training  has  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  self-made  men, 
then  a  new  truth  has  been  discovered, — that  knowledge  is 
power  only  within  certain  narrow  limitations, — ^that  education 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  lest  man's  efficient  powers  become 
thereby  impaired. 

But  let  us  try  this  theory  of  self-made  men  by  another  test 
Can  one  such  man  be  named  who  from  his  experience  has  not 
deplored  his  want  of  a  complete  education  ?     I  challenge  one 
such  name.     Can  one  self-made  man  be  found  who  has  not, 
with  a  fidelity  surpassing  that  of  others,  insisted  that  his  child 
should  enjoy  to  the  fullest  degree  the  blessings  of  education 
denied  to  him  ?     I  challenge  one  such  name.     They  have  all, 
without  exception,  vindicated  their  own  true  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  education,  education  in  all  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth,  by  placing  in  the  reach  of  their  sons,  and  all  whom  they 
could  influence  or  assist,  the  precise  means  of  education  the 
want  of  which  others  have  so  mistakenly  imagined  was  the 
source  of  their  power.     I  honor  self-made  men.     It  is  a  noble 
sight  to  see  an  aspiring  mind  rising  by  force  of  aspiration  and 
will  above  all  adverse  conditions  of  birth,  poverty,  or  misfor- 
tune.    No  such  man  ever  imagines  that  his  lack  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  early  training  was  less  than  an  irreparable 
misfortune.      In    the  height  of    his  hard-earned    fame   and 
power,  with  the  laurels  of  statesmanship,  or  war,  or  litera- 
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tare,  pressing  his  brow,  he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  forgotten 
to  testify  his  high  appreciation  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
methods  of  education.  I  know  few  more  touching  incidents 
in  literary  history  than  that  recorded  by  Lockhart  in  his  life  of 
Walter  Scott,  when  the  great  poet  and  novelist,  whose  produc- 
tions have  a  charm  as  imperishable  as  the  love  of  heroic  and 
noble  things  in  the  heart  of  man,  declared  with  tearful  earnesl- 
ness,  "  I  have  been  a  successful  man  in  many  ways,  but  now  I 
would  give  one-half  of  all  my  reputation,  if  I  could  rest  the 
remaining  half  on  a  basis  of  sound  learning.'* 

My  friends,  one  truth  is,  there  are  no  self-made,  self-taught 
men.  The  most  unfortunate  of  the  class  so  named,  has  in  fact 
been  made  and  taught  by  the  same  influences  which  have  made 
and  taught  other  men.  Though  at  a  further  remove,  the  self- 
made  orator  has  been  instructed  by  Demosthenes  and  TuUy 
though  his  eye  never  rested  on  Greek  or  Latin  page.  The  self- 
made  historian  or  student  of  history  has  drawn  from  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus  though  he  has  been  denied  the  highest  privilege  of 
reading  their  works  in  the  language  which  reveals  their  full 
power.  And  another  truth  is,  that  the  men  whom  we  call  self- 
made,  self-taught  have  been,  by  force  of  their  own  bitter  experi- 
ences of  its  want,  the  most  faithful  friends  of  liberal  and  clas- 
sical learning. 

It  only  remains,  in  the  proposed  development  of  ray  theme, 
to  speak  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature in  the  broad  field  of  education.  Upon  this  subject  I 
must  not  permit  myself  to  employ  the  language  of  eulogy  only. 
I  desire  to  state  with  a  due  degree  of  specification  the  grounds 
of  the  special  and  superior  claims  of  this  language  to  the  fore- 
most rank  so  generally  accorded  to  it  by  scholara 

As  compared  with  the  Latin  language,  the  Greek,  as  a  lit- 
erary language,  is  first  in  order  of  time.  Its  traces  are  every- 
where seen  in  the  structure  and  thought  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  To  present  these  relations  with  any  approach 
to  completeness  would  far  ezceed  the  bounds  of  this  occasion. 
Both  are  members  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Thraco-Pelasgian  family.  The  two '  peninsulas  which  pierce 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  have  much  of  resem- 
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blaDce  in  geographical  form  and  place,  but  these  resemblances 
are  slight  compared  with  the  ethnic  and  linguistic  ties  which 
unite  them.  An  eminent  authority  has  recently  styled  the 
Latin  the  sister  rather  than  the  daughter  of  the  Greek.  No 
doubt  common  roots  appear  in  both  languages,  some  of  which 
could  not  have  been  derived  by  Italy  from  Greeca  Still  the 
broad  statement,  I  think,  may  be  made  that  the  Latin  language 
is  as  a  learned  or  literary  language  historically  the  descendant 
of  the  Greek.  However  much  recent  linguistic  study  may 
have  modified  the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  judge 
that  its  substantial  accuracy  may  still  be  affirmed,  while  the 
great  fact  of  the  precedence  of  the  literary  development  of  the 
Greek  is  undisputed.  These  facts  establish  at  once  the  basis 
of  one  great  claim  of  Greek  upon  our  supreme  attention  as 
students  of  language.  Here  are  found  more  nearly  in  their 
primitive  forms,  and  still  more  nearly  in  their  actual  primitive 
uses,  the  great  constituent  elements  of  the  classical  languages. 
The  value  of  this  fact  in  determining  the  relative  place  of  the 
Greek  language  as  an  instrument  of  language,  does  not  require 
further  discussion.  The  actual  bodily  presence  of  Greek  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Latin,  and  the  all-pervading  literary  influ- 
ence exerted  by  that  language  over  the  Latin  in  all  the  later 
stages  of  its  development,  and  especially  in  the  great  days  of 
its  highest  perfection  and  renown,  is  known  and  unquestioned. 
Indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  Latin  language,  the  whole  period 
from  Cicero  to  Tiberius,  was  synchtxjnous  with  what  may  be 
called  its  great  Hellenistic  transformation. 

But  to  the  more  general  scholar  and  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, the  second  great  claim  of  the  Greek  language  rests  on 
the  perfection  of  its  structural  devi'lopment  and  the  incompar- 
able value  of  the  knowledge  it  embodies.  To  trace  the  causes 
of  this  perfection  of  form  and  matter,  especially  to  exhibit  it 
by  examples,  is  impossible  here  except  in  general  outline. 
The  part  which  climate  and  geographic  relations  perform  in 
the  development  of  national  character  was  never  more  promi- 
nently exhibited  than  in  Greece.  The  local  scene  of  classic 
Greek  life  was  the  diminutive,  triangular  peninsula,  which 
occupied  nearly  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  world 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  Homeric  age,  extending 
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through  only  four  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  peak  of  Olym- 
pus on  the  north  to  Cape  Tsenarus  on  the  south,  and  through 
scarcsely  three  degrees  of  longitude,  from  Actium  on  the  west 
to  the  plain  of  Marathon  on  the  east  To  this  must  be  added, 
by  linguistic  as  well  as  ethnic  affinity,  the  islands  which  dot 
the  southern  half  of  the  ^gean  Sea ; 

"  The  isles  of  Greeoe,  the  isles  of  Greece  I 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  ^rew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Deles  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung  I" 

The  face  of  this  narrow  region  was  broken  and  irregular  in  the 
extreme;  chains  of  mountains  separated  by  narrow,  rocky 
plains,  the  coast  line  fretted  by  numberless  bays  and  harbors. 
The  soil  was  in  general  hard  and  at  best  but  moderately  pro- 
ductive, but  the  glorious  climate  covered  this  rugged  face  with 
an  atmosphere  of  indescribable  loveliness.  If  ever  we  may 
read  the  designs  of  Providence  in  outward  nature,  here  we 
might  say  God  had  prepared  the  home  of  a  people  who  should 
be  separated  by  natural  barriers  into  distinct  communities, 
never  to  be  permanently  united  for  great  schemes  of  physical 
empire  or  external  conquest,  and  yet  predestined  to  be  frugal, 
aspiring,  warlike,  freedom-loving,  adventurous.  The  poverty 
of  the  soil  and  the  all-surrounding  Mediterranean  and  -^gean 
forced  and  tempted  the  Greeks  to  traffic  and  adventure  by  sea. 
Here  we  find  one  of  the  most  active  and  distinct  influences  in 
forming  the  typical  Greek  character.  Commerce  widened  the 
little  peninsular  world  of  physical  Greece  till  it  took  in  by 
acquaintance  and  appropriation  of  arts  and  knowledge,  nearly 
all  the  known  world.  The  adventurous  prow  of  the  early 
Greek  had  become  familiar  with  Phenicia  and  Egypt  on  the 
east,  and  had  caught  sight,  even  while  Herodotus  lived,  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  west;  while  within  the  great  encir- 
cling Oceanic  stream  the  world  of  Strabo  swept  from  Thuleand 
the  frozen  wastes  of  Scythia  on  the  north,  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
and  India  on  the  south. 

And  now  mark  how  this  influence  was  tempered  and  con- 
trolled by  another.  The  topography  of  Greece  proper,  and  the 
individual  isolation  of  her  islands,  had  sundered  her  people  into 
separate  communities,  so  marked  and  distinct,  that  no  thirst  for 
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common  conqaest  or  martial  glory  was  ever  able  for  a  long 
period  to  fose  them  into  one  mass.  The  idea  of  Greek  auton- 
omy, self-government  for  each  State,  became  as  fixed  as  the 
forms  of  external  nature.  Except  for  this  feet,  it  might  now 
be  said,  I  think,  that  Greece  would  have  pi*eceded  Borne  in  her 
great  career  of  physical  power  and  dominion.  Dis  aliter  visum. 
Nature  decreed  better  things  for  Greece,  and  Ulysses,  type  of 
his  race, — 

"  That  sagacioiiB  man 

Who,  haYiog  oyerthrown  the  sacred  town 

Of  Ilium,  wandered  far  and  Tisited 

The  capitals  of  many  nations,  learned 

The  customs  of  their  dwellers,  and  endured 

Great  sofEering  on  the  deep,"-* 

returned  to  enrich  his  little,  barren,  much-loved  Ithaca  with 
the  spoils  of  the  world,  leaving  to  his  son  a  kingdom  no  greater 
iD  extent  than  he  himself  had  inherited. 

Thus  it  happened  that  while  Greek  valor  became  and  now  is 
the  highest  type  of  the  martial  virtues,  and  the  little  peninsula 
and  the  surrounding  seas  are  sown  thick  with  names  at  men- 
tion of  which  the  martial  and  patriotic  blood  of  every  man 
to-day  thrills  with  delight,  the  Greek  mind  was  never  possessed 
or  absorbed  with  the  idea  and  dream  of  martial  prowess  con- 
quering the  world.  The  subtle  influences  of  a  delicious  climate 
leading  largely  to  an  out-door,  free,  simple,  home-life,  were 
another  great  contribution  to  Greek  character.  The  physical 
heavens  seem  indeed  to  have  bent  low  with  all  gracious  influ- 
ences over  this  marvelous  people. 

Thus,  by  influences  which  I  must  not  longer  pause  to  state, 
classical  Greece  has  developed.  And  what  a  development  I 
The  free,  simple,  youthful,  eager,  art-loving  spirit  of  the 
Greek  covered  that  land  with  an  atmosphere  of  taste  and 
culture  more  indescribable  in  its  loveliness  than  the  physical 
atmosphere  which  enveloped  it, — trophies  and  monuments  of 
art  in  all  its  forms.  The  Greek  in  truth  touched  nothing 
which  he  did  not  adorn.  Besides  literature,  he  carried  archi- 
tecture to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  equalled, 
either  in  its  great  conceptions  and  combinations  or  the  beauty 
and  finish  of  its  details, — temples  alike  majestic  in  monumental 
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proportioiiB,  and  rich  in  minute  tracery  of  frieze  and  cornice. 
In  painting  and  sculpture  the  Greek  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of 
Apelles  and  Phidias,  the  arbiter  of  form. 

But  it  is  with  his  language  and  literature  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  to-night.  Here  the  power  of  the  Greek  mind  devel- 
oped itself  alike  in  form  and  thought.  In  form  the  Greek  lan- 
guage became  the  embodiment  of  strength  and  beauty  which 
no  other  language  can  describe.  Its  words  became,  now  pic- 
tures, now  thunderbolts;  liquid  with  music,  resounding  with 
joy,  harsh  with  terrors.  Its  structure  became  at  once  exact 
and  flexible.  The  highest  results  of  the  inflectional  character- 
istic were  reached,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  use  of  intensive 
particles  to  add  emphasis  to  words  or  force  to  whole  sentences, 
gave  it  a  peculiar  power  of  expression  nowhere  else  attained. 
With  Homer  words  are  instinct  with  life,  €nea  TtTepoivTa, 
winged,  with  passion,  with  terror,  with  pathos,  with  descrip- 
tion. Demosthenes  by  single  phrases  exhausts  the  power  of 
invective ;  in  one  sentence  of  less  than  seventy  words  paints 
the  long  roll  of  Athens'  glories,  or  with  incompai'able  art  of 
words  and  grammatical  construction  summons  before  his 
hearers  the  vast  array  of  Grecian  patriots  to  blast  with  eternal 
shame  the  suggestions  of  jEschines.  The  capacity  of  single 
words  and  phrases  to  paint  a  scene  or  present  a  figure,  to  swell 
the  soul  with  lofty  and  resistless  emotion,  or  to  give  power  and 
pathos  to  a  narrative,  can  never  be  known,  in  my  judgment, 
till  one  has  read  in  the  original  Greek,  passages  of  the  sixth 
and  eighteenth  books  of  the  Iliad,  of  Demosthenes'  Oration  on 
the  Crown,  or  the  account  of  the  Sicilian  Catastrophe  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Thucydides. 

But  still  it  was  by  the  rigid,  complete  dominion  of  taste  to 
which  the  Greek  subjected  himself,  that  his  language  and  liter- 
ature reached  their  most  conspicuous  excellence.  Consider  this. 
The  Greek  had  an  exuberant,  passionate  nature,  a  flowing 
fancy,  a  boundless  imagination.  Place  him  to-day  with  such  a 
nature,  in  Germany,  in  England,  or  even  in  France,  and  his 
rich,  picturesque  vocabulary,  his  ardent  temperament  would 
run  riot  with  graces  of  style,  with  delicacies  and  conceits  of 
language  and  thought,  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  Horace.  Look 
now  at  the  supreme  example  of  Demosthenes.     Grace  is  there, 
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fancy  is  there,  emotion  is  there,  but  never  for  an  instant 
allowed  to  hinder  the  steady,  increasing  volume  of  his  argu- 
ment,— ^nothing,  absolutely  nothing  for  mere  beauty's  sake: 
all,  all,  every  embellishment  of  word  or  figure  tested  with 
remorseless  severity  by  its  capacity  to  give  strength,  and  sweep, 
and  momentum  to  the  great  current  of  his  triumphant  thought. 
In  the  height  and  passion  of  his  greatest  effort,  he  recalls  and 
sketches  his  Theban  policy,  and  having  read  his  famous  decree, 
he  pauses  only  by  one  mighty  sentence,  every  word  of  min- 
gled power  and  beauty,  at  once  a  picture,  a  simile,  an  argument, 
a  demonstration,  an  appeal,  to  enforce  the  great  lesson.  Or 
when  in  the  celebrated  Oath  he  has  called  up  the  heroes  of 
Marathon,  of  Plateea,  of  Salamis,  of  Artemisium,  one  word, 
aya^ov^^  is  the  limit  of  his  eulogy. 

But  finally  when  we  look  at  what  this  vehicle  of  thought 
contains,  we  find  Greek  literature  touching  the  utmost  limit  of 
ancient  knowledge.  In  each  department  of  literary  art  Rome 
was  a  conscious  borrower  from  the  Greek.  In  poetry,  history, 
and  oratory,  hardly  any  one  will  dispute  the  preeminence  of 
the  Greek  masters,  while  in  pure  philosophy  Plato  and  Aristotle 
occupy  places  for  which  Boman  literature  offers  no  rivals, — 
heights  and  depths  of  speculation  and  analysis  which  the 
modem  world  has  never  exceeded, — methods  of  thought  and 
reason  of  which  the  great  advances  of  modem  science  are,  I 
think,  but  revealing  the  perfection  and  power. 

My  friends,  the  field  which  I  sketched  at  the  outset  of  this 
address  has  been  traversed.  By  your  most  kind  patience,  my 
humble  contribution  to  the  interest  of  this  occasion  has  now 
been  presented.  It  has  been  wrought  from  opening  to  close 
amidst  the  unremitted  pressure  of  labors  and  cares  and  anx- 
ieties, little  suited,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  to  the  contem- 
plative and  studious  mood  which  classical  studies  suggest 
But  the  subject  is  one  filled  with  so  many  delights  of  senti- 
ment and  memory  that  I  rejoice  to  have  been  called  to  this 
service.  My  feelings  for  the  classics  are  tinged,  I  know,  by 
sweet  and  tender  memories  of  youth  and  its  struggles.  As  I 
look  again  on  the  pages  of  the  old,  worn  books  of  school  and 
collie,  by  a  kind  of  palimpsestic  process  the  forms  of  the 
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mother  who  guided  me  to  the  portals  of  the  temple  whose 
treasures  I  have  sought  to  set  before  you  to-uight,  of  the 
brother  whose  swifter  and  stronger,  though  more  youthful  feet, 
first  followed,  then  accompanied,  then  outran  mine;  of  the 
teachers  whose  instructions,  more  precious  than  refined  gold, 
were  less  precious  than  the  examples  of  their  character  and 
life,  all  rise  before  me,  and  affection  towards  the  studies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  rises  into  reverence,  and  ^'reverence  melts 
back  again  into  childish,  tearful  love.''  It  is  a  subject,  I  con- 
fess, in  which,  like  Macaulay,  '*  I  love  to  forget  the  accuracy 
of  a  judge,  in  the  veneration  of  a  worshipper  and  the  gratitude 
of  a  child." 

But  on  this  occasion  I  have  hoped  to  present  some  of  the 
elements  of  value  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which  these 
studies  offer  to  all.  The  review  has  impressed  upon  me  not 
only  the  constant  utility  of  classical  studies  in  every  age  and 
under  all  conditions  of  life,  but  the  permanence  which  belongs 
to  the  work  of  scholars.  My  closing  words  shall,  therefore,  be 
words  of  cheer  to  those  whose  liberal  minds  have  devised  the 
incentive  of  this  occasion  to  good  learning  in  our  Stata  The 
torch  of  Athens  and  Home,  the  torch  whose  light  has  never 
been  quenched  even  in  the  midnights  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  have  sometimes  overspread  the  world,  is  in  your 
hands.  O  bear  it  alofb, — ^for  light  in  darkness,  for  hope  in  dis- 
couragements, for  courage  in  defeat,  for  wisdom  in  difficulties, 
for  protection  in  dangers,  for  beauty  and  glory  in  every  hour 
of  success  and  victory.  It  is  the  torch  of  learning,  of  principle, 
of  morality.  Beneath  its  illumination  walk  religion,  law,  and 
Christian  civilization,  while  ignorance,  and  violence,  and  cor- 
ruption glide  away  to  haunts  unvisited  by  its  pure  rays. 
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Akhclk  Itt— intercollegiate  REGATTAS,  HURDLE- 
RACES  AND  PRIZECONTESTS. 

It  has  been  often  sai(l  and  truly,  that  our  country  is  greatly 
different,  in  almost  every  respect,  from  what  it  was  fifty  years 
aga  The  wholesale  immigration  of  the  lower  orders  of 
European  society  upon  our  shores  has  spread  like  a  deluge 
over  all  the  land,  and  swept  away  from  the  present  generation, 
as  from  those  that  shall  succeed  it,  many  of  the  dearest  tradi- 
tions and  treasures  of  our  original  and  unique  home-history. 
The  final  result  of  the  experiment  of  universal  franchise,  and 
the  question  of  the  possible  preservation  in  permanence  of 
our  democratic  institutions  under  its  existence,  are  regarded 
by  thoughtful  minds  throughout  the  country,  as  not  yet 
determined  or  determinable.  So  cosmopolitan  have  we  now 
become,  under  the  combined  action  of  many  European 
influences  upon  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  have 
quite  lost,  in  many  directions,  that  clear  sense  of  our  distinc- 
tive nationality,  which  would  be,  if  rightly  cherished  and 
vindicated,  one  of  our  highest  ornaments  alike,  and  one  of 
our  chief  means  of  influence  for  good  upon  other  nations, 
disposed  to  look  admiringly  upon  our  physical  prosperity. 

Was  ever  a  nation  so  easily  enchanted  with  something  new, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  as  ours?  Or,  was  there  ever  an 
age  in  which  there  was  so  much  combined,  with  what  is  pre- 
cious and  enduring,  of  what  is  pitiably  superficial,  and  no 
better  than  mere  dross,  in  the  grand  composite  of  our  social 
condition? 

Our  day  is  specially  conspicuous,  among  other  things,  for 
great  and  increasing  zeal  for  physical  development  and  prowess, 
among  the  candidates  for  professional  life.  And  indeed  of  the 
varied  preparatives  for  efficient  work  in  subsequent  years, 
nothing,  next  to  a  true  and  noble  character,  deserves  to  be 
more  earnestly  sought,  during  the  academic  and  collegiate 
courses  of  study,  than  permanent  bodily  vigor.  The  idea 
once  strangely  prevalent,  that  the  robust  son  in  a  family  was, 
by  the  very  firmness  of  his  bodily  fibre,  foreordained  to  active 
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life,  and  his  more  weakly  brother  was  with  equal  certainty 
adapted  specially  for  quiet  in-door  occupation,  has  been  well 
nigh  universally  scouted  in  our  day,  as  unworthy  of  any  other 
notice  than  ridicule.  It  is  manifest  enough  to  all  eyes,  that 
physical  vigor  wonderfullj*^  decides  the  battle  of  Ufa  The 
necessary  curtailments  of  mental  application  are  continual,  and 
severe  indeed,  to  the  wearied  and  worried  consciousness  of  the 
physical  weaklings,  who  are  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
And  they  are  all  the  more  so,  to  such  of  them  as  are  endowed 
with  superior  energy  of  thought,  and  especially  if  accompanied 
with  a  high  degree  of  personal  culture,  already  obtained  by 
themselves,  and  against  many,  and  sore  difficulties.  A  wise 
parent  and  a  skillful  educator  will  ever  remember,  that  the 
young  minds  committed  to  their  care  should  be  trained,  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  as  active  producers  of  good  to  others 
in  future  years,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  at  all  times  elate  and 
alert  with  the  sense  of  abounding  vitality.  All  hail  to  every 
earnest  attempt  made  anywhere  to  deepen  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  the  conviction  of  the  untold  value  to  them  of  high 
health,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  days  of  earthly 
toil  and  trial.  Let  all  wise  prescriptions  and  precepts  be 
employed,  by  way  of  stimulation  or  of  repression,  to  found 
such  a  true  and  active  sentiment  in  their  hearts.  Let  them  be 
taught  to  take  manly  exercise  often  and  much ;  let  them  learn 
to  regulate,  by  right  rules,  their  diet  and  their  hours  of  action 
and  of  repose ;  let  an  effectual  bar  of  moral  thoughtfulness, 
and  of  moral  principle,  he  set  up,  in  their  ideas  of  duty  and  of 
self-interest,  against  any  and  all  temptations  to  wastefulness  of 
physical  vitality,  by  the  use  of  tobacco  or  of  liquor ;  let  them 
be  told,  as  they  may  well  be  by  those  who  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  continuous  industry,  and  especially  for  high  intellectual 
and  moral  ends,  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  promotives  of 
health,  that  regularity  of  bodily  habit  in  every  form  and  mode 
is  of  like  hygienic  value,  and  that  there  is  no  such  inspiration 
to  sustained  energy,  and  no  such  recuperative  influence  from 
any  source  for  its  ever  new  re-animation,  as  the  setting  up 
before  the  mind,  in  fixed  determinateness,  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  ends  of  action  in  all  things,  or  the  supreme  and  prayer- 
ful consecration  of  one^s  whole  conscious  self  to  God  and  duty. 
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The  religious  inspiration,  wlxen  strong  and  true,  is  the  highest 
inspiration  of  the  human  heart,  at  any  time,  to  the  pursuit  of 
whatever  is  good  in  itself.  And  its  exalting  influence  upon 
the  elements  of  physical  elasticity  and  vigor  is  no  less  positive 
and  beneficial,  than  in  every  other  part  of  our  compound 
nature. 

The  tendency  of  human  ideas  is  ever  active,  in  things  moral 
and  social,  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  mass 
are  slow  to  feel  the  need  of  change ;  but  when  they  move  they 
go  with  a  momentum  equal  to  their  numbers.  Have  we  not 
plunged  of  late,  and  with  moral  heedlessness  at  least,  into  an 
opposite  habit  of  social  feeling  respecting  muscular  exercise,  to 
that  which  really  belongs  to  our  Christian  civilization — to  the 
higher  moods  of  sentiment  which  it  engenders,  and  the  logical 
demands  which  it  makes  for  continued  progress  onwards  and 
upwards.  The  way  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  prepared, 
during  several  years  past,  by  the  leading  secular  presses  in  our 
large  cities,  for  a  general  and  simultaneous  movement  in  this 
new  direction.  Advertisements,  editorial  notices,  and  special 
characterizations,  of  not  only  operas  and  theatres,  but  also  of 
horse-races,  and  prize-walkings,  liftings  and  strainings  of  all 
sorts,  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  land.  The  discussions  of 
scientific  men,  exhibitions  of  art,  and  religious  gatherings  have 
had  no  more  or  better  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  Long 
and  wide  and  deep  have  the  seeds  of  the  new  ideas  so  preva- 
lent now  been  sown,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west 
And  what  a  harvest  of  gross  and  grotesque  usages  is  at  length 
cropping  forth  to  view  in  all  parts  of  the  land  I 

A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  college  regattas,  and 
especially  of  the  last  and  leading  one  of  them  all,  will  aid  one 
to  no  small  degree,  who  had  not  thought  of  them  carefully 
before,  in  comprehending  the  real  nature  and  drift  of  their 
influence  upon  our  system  of  higher  education.  The  first 
regatta  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  very  quiet  was  it  in 
all  its  dimensions  and  demonstrations,  occurred  November  8, 
1862,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  N.  H.  In  1859,  the  first  of  the 
regular  national  series  of  intercollegiate  boat-races  took  place 
at  Worcester.  Mass. ;  in  which  Harvard  won  the  day,  as  in 
ten  succeeding  years  she  won  also  eight  others  (1859-70) — 
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Yale  having  been  twice  victor  in  these  violent  physical  struggles 
(1864r-5).  Since  1870  Yale  has  also  once  borne  oflF  the  palm 
(1873) ;  Amherst,  twice  (1871-2);  Columbia,  once  (1874);  and 
finally  Oomell  University  (1876)  with  the  highest  applause  of 
alL 

The  last  and  greatest  of  these  regattas  occurred  last  summer 
(July  14,  1876)  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  before  immense  crowds  of 
eager  witnesses.  The  crews  of  thirteen  colleges,  long  and 
carefully  trained  for  the  approaching  struggle,  wrestled  together 
there  and  then,  as  if  for  life  or  for  death,  for  the  recognized 
mastery  of  the  oar,  in  that  one  supreme  moment  of  decision. 
They  were  arranged,  each  with  their  particular  decorative 
color,  facing  northwards,  at  the  hour  of  starting,  and  in  the 
following  order  from  left  to  right :  Williams  (royal  purple), 
Cornell  (camelian  and  white),  Amherst  (purple  and  white), 
Bowdoin  (white).  Brown  (brown),  Columbia  (blue  and  white), 
Wesleyan  (lavender),  Princeton  (orange  and  black),  DartmouUi 
(green),  Yale  (blue),  Hamilton  (rose),  Harvard  (crimson),  and 
Union  (garnet).  The  race  was  for  a  length  of  two  miles;  and 
their  order  of  arrival  at  the  appointed  goal  was,  Cornell  first 
(16'.  68f"),  and,  in  succession,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan,  Yale,  Amherst,  Brown,  Williams  (17',  oOf "),  Ham- 
ilton, Union,  and  Princeton.  The  average  age  of  the  Cornell 
crew  was  twenty-two  and  one-half  years,  and  they  were  mature 
in  physical  vigor :  that  of  the  Columbia  crew  was  twenty -one 
and  one-sixth  years,  and  that  of  the  Harvard,  twenty  and  one- 
half.  Age  told  powerfully  for  Cornell  as  did  also  the  early 
habits,  doubtless,  of  manual  labor  to  which  its  representatives 
had  been  addicted  at  their  previous  homes.  Those  who  go 
from  the  ordinary  experiences  of  city  life  to  college,  carry  with 
them  far  less  vigor  of  muscle  and  strength  of  nerve,  than  they 
who  turn  their  steps  thitherward  from  the  plough  or  the  anvil 
Princeton  fell  fatally  back  ir  the  struggle  at  an  early  period, 
because  of  the  sudden  prostration  of  one  of  its  crew.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  and  it  was  noted  by  a 
reporter  of  the  incidents  of  the  hour  to  a  leading  newspaper, 
that  ''two  superior  horses  fell  dead"  in  their  harnesses  from 
the  over-heating  of  their  blood,  in  the  short  carriage-drive  from 
the  lake  to  the  town. 
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The  Saratoga  regatta  had  a  long  and  wide  heralding  of  its 
approaching  demonstrations ;  and  immense  crowds,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  it  was  said,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  to  witness  the  grand  exhibition.  Graduates  of  each  of 
the  different  collies  represented  were  there  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  some  instances,  their  presidents  and  professors,  to  see 
and  cheer  their  favorites,  and,  as  some  vainly  anticipated,  to 
welcome  them  to  public  honor  and  praise  for  their  wonderful 
achievements.  The  one  common  hope  that  animated  each 
separate  representative  circle  of  contestants  or  spectators,  was 
for  victory,  simple  and  complete  victory.  The  universal  thought 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  college,  which  should  gain  that  prize, 
would  be  honored  and  aided  beyond  any  other  in  the  land  by 
the  high  event. 

And  what  of  the  final  result,  when  it  really  came? 
What  outwardly?  It  was  telegraphed  at  once  all  over  the 
land,  as  if  of  great  social  significance,  and  even  sent  over  the 
Atlantic  to  European  eyes  and  ears.  Ouns  were  fired  in  many 
places  in  honor  of  the  event ;  and  at  Saratoga  flags  and  banners 
and  silver  cups  were  given,  with  formal  addresses  full  of  praise 
and  flattery,  to  the  winners,  and  balls  and  festive  entertainments 
prepared  for  them  on  an  expensive  scala  Ex-Governor  Hoff- 
man of  New  York  awarded  the  prizes  to  the  victors,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th ;  and  when  they  left  for  their  home  at 
Ithaca,  a  special  drawing-room  car  for  their  separate  use  and 
particular  honor,  was  provided  for  them  by  a  N.  Y.  State 
Senator,  and  the  car  was  expressly  decorated  for  the  occasion 
by  the  managers  of  the  U.  S.  Hotel  at  Saratoga.  In  front  of 
this  palace  of  ease  was  another  drawing-room  car,  provided  for 
them  by  ConcL  Vanderbilt  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad,  and 
containing  three  of  their  boats.  Free  passes  to  the  end  of  the 
route  were  presented  to  them  by  Railroad  Superintendents. 
And  what  a  continuous  show  of  triumph  was  their  passage 
homeward  I  Not  the  President  of  the  nation  or  any  guest 
from  abroad,  however  distinguished,  could  expect  greater 
demonstrations  of  honor.  Guns  were  fired  and  church-bells 
rang  in  various  towns  and  cities  on  the  way,  as  they  passed 
through  them ;  bands  of  music  greeted  them ;  festive  dinners 
were  offered ;  flags  were  displayed,  as  on  a  national  holiday ;  the 
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Cornell  college-colors  were  hung  out  to  view,  and  bouquets  of 
flowers  were  thrown  admiringly  at  their  feet  On  the  day  of 
"the  great  victory,"  as  it  was  deemed,  President  White  of 
Cornell  had  telegraphed  to  Saratoga :  "  The  University-chimes 
are  ringing,  flags  flying  and  cannons  firing.  Present  hearty 
congratulations  to  both  the  victorious  crews " — ^there  having 
been  on  the  day  previous,  a  Freshman  boat-race,  in  which 
Cornell  also  won  the  day.  On  the  arrival  of  the  already  greatly 
be-praised  crew,  at  Ithaca,  in  the  early  evening,  bonfires,  and 
torch-lights,  and  fire-works,  and  processions,  and  speeches 
awaited  them  :  the  bells  of  churches,  factories,  and  fire-engine 
houses  were  rung;  and  pealing  above  all  sounded  forth  the 
great  bell  of  the  University.  The  windows  everywhere  in  the 
town  were  illuminated  in  carnelian  and  blue;  floral  arches 
spanned  the  streets ;  and  the  people  seemed  full  of  uncontroll- 
able joy.  **  Never  was  there  such  a  hubbub  in  Ithaca  since 
the  surrender  of  Lee." 

All  over  the  land,  the  newspapers  in  city  and  country  were 
full  of  the  details  of  the  great  effort  for  victory  with  the  oar. 
In  one  of  the  leading  journals,  such  words  as  these  occurred : 
"  Though  such  a  public  furor  over  the  triumphs  of  scholastic 
muscle  may  puzzle  the  student,  who  sees  hardly  a  ripple  of 
excitement  created  by  the  triumph  of  some  scholastic  mind, 
the  crew  and  the  college  that  it  represents  do  well  to  rejoice  " 
"  The  press  of  New  England,"  it  was  said  again,  *•  unites  with 
that  of  New  York  in  praise  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  sturdy  crew  of  Cornell  won  the  greatest  college  boat-race 
in  history."  The  whole  secular  press  of  the  land,  and  well 
nigh  the  whole  religious  press  also,  seemed  to  be  practically 
subsidized  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  office  that  they 
served  was  of  the  two-fold  kind — to  concentrate  the  public  eye 
upon  Saratoga  and  the  college  boat-clubs  that  had  mustered 
together  there,  as  if  surpassing  all  other  places  and  sources  of 
special  interest  at  the  time,  and  to  intensify,  by  multiplied 
echoes  of  praise,  the  already  inordinate  estimate  had  of  the 
importance  of  what  was  there  transpiring. 

But  other  violent  kinds  of  muscular  rivalry  have  of  late 
claimed  the  public  attention,  to  a  large  degree,  in  connection 
with  intercoll^iate  and  other  regattaa     Scarcely  any  influen- 
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tial  ne?rspaper  could  be  opened  at  any  time  daring  tbe  late 
midsummer,  that  was  not  full  of  animated  descriptions,  in  de- 
tail, of  "  The  American  Rifle  Team,"  at  Wimbledon,  England ; 
or  of  '*The  Long  Branch  Races,"  in  New  Jersey ;  or,  of  Captain 
Matthew  Webb's  "great  swim"  on  July  20th,  from  Dover  to 
Bamsgate,  England,  (twenty  miles  in  eight  and  three-quarter 
hours),  and  afterwards  (August  25),  of  his  most  hazardous  but 
successful  venture  to  swim  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  (twenty- 
five  miles)  to  Calais,  which  he  accomplished  in  twenty-two 
hours — ^although  often  "thoroughly  fagged,"  and  "pale  and 
haggard,"  and  "  ready  to  f:iint "  yet  holding  on  to  the  fearful 
end,  and  all  for  a  little  fleeting  breath  of  human  praise  or 
wooden  Continually  recurring  notices  of  prize-contests,  widely 
diffused  over  ail  the  land,  abounded  also  in  the  daily  press, 
contests  in  walking,  running,  boating  and  swimming.  In  quite 
a  noticeable  number  of  instances  tbe  contestants  have  been  in 
both  England  and  America,  young  women.  A  Miss  Emily 
Parker,  "a  professional  swimmer,"  swam^  on  September  4th 
kst,  from  London  Bridge  to  Blackwall,  seven  miles,  in  sixty- 
eight  minutes.  Pistols,  guns  and  small  cannons  were  fired 
from  various  points  as  she  passed  by  them;  and  sailors  on  ail 
sorts  of  crafts,  saluted  her  with  their  cheers.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards she  swam,  on  exhibition,  ten  miles  and  more,  from  London 
Bridge  to  N.  Woolwich  gardens,  the  wind  being  high  and  the 
water  rough,  in  two  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes,  under  the 
eyes  of  thousands  of  admiring  spectators.  On  July  16th,  last, 
there  was  a  contest  at  rowing  by  three  prominent  young  ladies 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished judge,  who  himself  acted  as  one  of  the  umpires  of  this 
novel  exhibition  of  feminine  muscle.  The  strife  took  place  on 
the  feeder  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  the  course, 
which  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  regularly  flagged  at 
the  start,  one- eighth  mile  and  horaa  The  several  colors  worn 
by  the  fair  rivals  were  red,  blue  and  green.  "  The  boat,  which 
they  rowed  in  succession,  was  of  red  cedar,  and  sat  upon  the 
water  like  a  swan.'*  The  first  one  of  the  three  and  the  winner 
over  the  others  came  back  to  the  starting  point  in  2'  07' ,  the 
next  one  in  2'  11",  and  the  third  in  2'  10^".  These  and  other 
like  facts  of  multiplied  recurrence,  show  how  thoroughly  the 
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public  attention  has  been  awakened  in  both  hemispheres,  to  all 
sorts  of  demonstrations  of  muscular  endeavor  and  endurance. 
The  new  style  of  general  interest  in  such  ventures  of  muscular 
strength,  while  indeed  of  sudden  growth,  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
sure  to  expand,  for  a  season  at  least,  in  a  land  so  open  as  oun 
to  the  influence  of  the  daily  press,  to  very  wide  dimensions. 

In  classes  of  a  common  sort,  like  fervor  of  feeling  is  mani- 
fested, in  many  ways,  in  the  desire  to  excel  in  various  forms  of 
physical  chieftainship.  In  October  last,  a  man  named  R  A. 
Ford  rode  at  the  Waco  fair  in  Texas,  sixty  miles  in  two  hoursand 
forty-nine  minutes,  "  the  fastest  time  on  record  by  five  minutes.*' 
And  how  was  such  equestrian,  or  rather  equine,  glory  obtained 
He  rode  in  swift  succession  forty-two  diflcrent  horses,  "com- 
mon Texan  horses,*'  each  for  a  short  space ;  and  these  he  must 
of  course  have  whipped  up  violently,  with  blows  and  words  if 
not  perchance  also  with  oaths,  to  bring  out  such  a  result  in  the 
end.  The  last  mile  he  made  in  two  minutes  and  seven  seconds, 
thoroughly  jolted,  one  would  think,  out  of  his  ordinary  con- 
sciousness of  himself,  if  not  also  of  his  knowledge  of  everything 
around  him.  What  fearful  chances  he  ventured  of  being 
fatally  thrown  from  the  backs  of  the  poor  animals,  which  he 
succeeded  in  maddening  successively  with  the  rage  of  his  own 
impetuous  feelings.  But  "anything  and  everything  to  excite 
wonderment " — this  is  the  spirit  of  the  hour!  "  Nothing  is  too 
precious  to  be  given  in  order  to  catch  the  bawble  of  public 
notoriety."  As  burlesque  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  zeal  to 
parade  muscularity,  as  the  writer  remembers  to  have  noticed 
among  "the  varieties"  of  such  a  sort,  was  that  of  a  colored  man 
named  "Bob  Blackhawk,"  of  whom  the  Detroit  Po^^said  last 
summer:  "That  he  attempted  the  difficult  feat  of  standing  on 
the  head  of  a  common  barrel  and  constantly  rotating  there  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  he  accomplished  feirly  and  squarely, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  two  men  appointed  to  watch  him, 
at  intervals  of  six  hours,  and  who  made  formal  affidavit  to  the 
fact  He  complained  of  slight  soreness  in  his  lower  limbs  and 
his  back  at  the  end  of  his  long  course  of  muscular  gyrations, 
but  was  otherwise  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  although  he  went 
all  this  time  without  food  or  drink." 

The  few  instances  here  noted  of  ostentatious,  or  at  least  con- 
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spicuoufl,  zeal  in  behalf  of  various  forms  of  physical  pTX)wes8, 
are  pTx>ofs  and  specimens  of  a  deep  and  broadly  existing  inter- 
est in  them  throughout  Christendom,  and  strong  enough  to  leap, 
at  any  moment,  into  any  conceivable  forms  of  demonstration. 
They  are  quoted  to  show  the  fact  and  the  strength,  in  as  clear 
and  brief  a  way  as  possible,  of  the  manifest  drift  of  the  times. 
Ifc  was  curious  indeed  to  an  observing  eye  to  compare  the  great 
social  excitements  that  prevailed,  at  o&e  and  the  same  time,  in 
the  leading  nations  of  Christendom.     In  London  and  the  larger 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,   the  whole  community  was 
moved  by  the  power  of  two  earnest  American  laymen,  preach- 
ing and  singing  of  the  great  things  of  God's  kingdom,  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.     In  Germany  the  tidal  wave  of  public  interest 
was  in  full  swell  upon  the  question,  whether  the  final  authority 
in  matters  of  state,  lies  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
deigy,  or,  always  and  only,  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment    In  France  every  heart  was  charged  to  the  full,  with  the 
thought  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  be  recovered  from 
Germany  again.   But  in  America,  republican.  Christian  America, 
where  every  man  may  aspire  as  a  man,  if  he  will,  to  any  place 
of  power  or  pleasure  that  is  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  land 
of  liberty  and  of  human  hope  and  progress  beyond  any  other 
land,  all  eyes  were  turned,  as  if  by  some  general  magnetic  in- 
fluence, to  the  struggles  for  victory  of  a  few  amateur  contestants 
in  boat-racing,  horse-racing  and  rifle-shooting. 

The  special  advocates  of  the  new  forms  and  degrees  of  mus- 
cular exercise  by  young  men,  in  the  higher  courses  of  study, 
claim  that  great  advantages  can  be  thereby  secured,  which  are 
much  needed,  and  can  be  obtained  so  well  in  no  other  way. 
As  they  will  be  more  obvious  if  distinctly  enumerated,  they  are 
such  as  these : 

L  They  procure  to  their  devotees  real  and  permanent  bodily 
strength.  College  students  are  killing  themselves,  they  tell  us 
by  severe  overwork.  Heaven  save  the  mark  I  Pray,  when 
and  where,  is  there  any  such  sacrifice  of  youthful  health  to  the 
genius  of  intellectual  industry?  Our  eyes  cannot  behold  it. 
We  were  made  to  work,  and  to  work  vigorously,  and  with  our 
brain&  The  world  needs  the  fullest  and  most  productive  exer- 
cise of  our  highest  &culties,  for  its  greatest  progress  and  our 
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highest  good.  Let  all  kinds  of  earnest  mental  effort  abound 
everywhere.  Life  and  light  for  all  mankind  are  centered  in  it^ 
as  their  source. 

Why  does  not  some  one  talk  complainingly  and  clamorously 
of  collie  students,  about  their  irregular  hours  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  their  continual  closeting  of  themselves  in  ilWentilated 
rooms,  their  almost  universal  use  of  narcotics,  their  very  ire* 
quent  want  of  any  high  inspiring  aim,  and  their  abounding 
mental  slothfulness.  Surely  the  causes  of  serious  injury  to 
their  health  are  many,  and  unceasingly  operative.  Withwfaat 
fearful  risks  of  permanent  damage  to  life  or  limb  the  new  order 
of  physical  exercises  for  the  renovation  or  confirmation  of 
student-energy  is  attended,  will  be  shown  at  a  subsequent  point 
in  this  article. 

2.  The  methodical  and  rigid  training,  necessary  for  succ^s 
in  these  muscular  contests,  promotes  bodily  self-control,  and  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  law  and  order.  Such  results  are  surely 
attainable  to  some  degree  in  such  a  way,  but  at  a  great  cost  of 
time  and  effort.  They  could  be  obtained  in  higher  forms  and 
larger  degrees,  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate,  and  in  a  way  more 
ministrant  to  other  and  better  ends  of  pursuit  And  who  can 
adequately  measure  the  moral  risks  that  have  been  already 
encountered  and  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  encountered  in 
the  future,  in  associations  of  such  a  sort  Combined  together 
on  no  principle,  but  that  of  like  physical  enei^y,  and  aiming 
at  no  higher  end  than  that  of  muscular  superiority,  thrown 
often  into  strange  places  and  conditions,  away  from  their 
usual  habitats  and  employments,  subject  sometimes  to  great 
exposures  of  their  health,  from  the  weather  and  from  exces- 
sive exhaustion  of  their  strength,  how  easy  may  they  find  it 
to  learn,  in  their  periods  of  isolation  from  home  and  from  the 
refinements  of  cultivated  society,  to  indulge  in  convivial  pleas- 
ui*es,  and  in  the  excitement  of  betting  and  gambling  with  others 
of  like  aims  with  themselves  concerning  their  anticipated  suc- 
cesses. And  how  greatly  may  any  such  rising  tendencies  at 
any  time  be  aggravated  into  special  activity  and  force,  by  the 
suggestive  influence  of  those  representatives  of  the  sporting 
class,  that  often  hover  sympathetically  around  them.  What 
Christian  father,  solicitous  for  the  highest  future  of  his  son. 
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would  not  shrink  with  instinctive  earnestness  from  exposing 
him,  in  the  dawn  of  his  opening  manhood,  to  such  untoward 
moral  liabilities  I 

8.  They  serve  to  exclude  in  some  directions,  or  at  least  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases,  the  temptation  to  fall  into  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, while  within  the  walls  of  college-life  All,  who,  from 
litUe  zeal  for  progress  in  study  and  improvement  in  knowledge, 
sink  into  a  wearisome  sense  of  the  slow  passage  of  time,  be- 
come thereby  the  ready  prey  of  any  tempter  who  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  lead  them  captive  to  his  will.  Alas  that 
there  are  so  many  such,  to  whom  the  chance  is  offered,  in  vain, 
in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  to  make  themselves 
princely  leaders  in  the  land  I  Some  sach  may  find  in  the  prac- 
tical experiences  of  bodily  exercise,  a  stimulation  to  effort  and 
industry,  which  higher  things  failed  unfortunately  to  supply. 
Bat  the  many  and  great  evils,  accruing  to  the  members  of  the 
college  community  generally,  from  the  new  system  of  violent 
muscular  strifes,  are  not  at  all  counterbalanced  by  any  inci- 
dental good  accomplished  for  a  few  intellectual  unfortunates, 
who  fail  to  find  anything  in  heaven  or  eailh  that  can  rouse 
their  sluggish  natures  to  thought  and  aspiration. 

4  They  give  eclat  to  college-life,  and  to  those  institutions 
especially  whose  representatives  are  victorious.  What  kind  of 
eclat  and  with  whom?  Is  it  of  any  higher  quality  than  that 
which  prise-fighters  gain  who  win  the  day.  The  kind  of  eclat 
that  any  American  college  may  well  aspire  to  secure  for  itself, 
is  that  of  high  and  strong  intellectual  and  moral  discipline, 
with  its  attendant  blessings,  in  many  varied  and  satisfying 
forms  of  precious  personal  self-culture,  procured  for  themselves 
by  the  individuals  who  enjoy  its  ministrations  of  good,  and 
diffused  afterwards  by  them,  throughout  the  whole  community 
and  from  one  generation  to  another. 

With  the  brief  notice  here  given  to  the  points  of  advantage 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  order  of  physical  exercise 
for  collegians  to  inhere  in  it,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  and  fatal  objections  to  its  permanent  adoption.  These  are 
manifold,  and,  when  united  in  one  view,  form  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  its  further  continuanca  They  should  be 
clearly  enumerated  and  carefully  pondered.    They  are  these : 
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L  The  Dew  forms  of  violent  exercise  for  undergraduates  sub- 
ject those  who  participate  in  them  to  dangerous  physical  strains, 
either  in  the  way  of  immediate  endeavor,  or  of  protracted 
endurance. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who,  in  previous  years,  had  been  moat 
active  in  such  contests  of  muscular  rivalry,  have  acknowledged 
in  entering  the  professional  schools,  that  they  had  been  dam- 
aged, to  their  life-long  regret,  by  the  great  ventures  of  physical 
strength,  which  they  had  been  required  to  make.  The  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  recent  prize-races  at  Saratoga,  made  at 
the  time,  and  by  those  who  looked  with  favor  upon  thera  and 
their  accompaniments,  testify  abundantly  to  the  same  fact 
The  successful  contestant  in  a  one  mile  walk  there,  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  regatta  week.  Green,  of  Harvard,  is  thus  described, 
in  the  moment  of  his  hard  earned  victory  {New  York  Times, 
July  16tb):  '^He  hurried  down  the  lane  to  the  string  which  he 
reached,  pale  and  exhausted,  unable  to  stand  still  and  finally 
staggered  into  friendly  arms  outstretched  to  receive  him.'' 
Pitiful  I  very  pitiful  I  What  father  who  has  a  son  at  coU^e 
did  not  shudder  as  he  read  it  to  think  that  his  son  might  per- 
chance be  tempted  successfully,  some  day,  by  the  false  honors 
of  the  hour,  to  make  such  a  hare-brained  adventure,  and  en- 
counter in  it  such  a  hazardous  shock  to  his  nervous  system  7 
Gould  any  surer  mode  be  invented  of  making  a  youth  inevit- 
ably second  rate  in  mental,  not  to  say  also  moral,  force,  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  I  Who  that  remembers  the  tendency  to  period- 
icity and  permanence,  in  shocks  given  to  the  nervous  system, 
would  heedlessly  expose  a  child,  or  a  pupil  to  their  occurrence. 
The  competitors  afterwards  for  the  prize  in  a  seven  miles  walk 
(fourteen  times  around  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  in  length), 
Taylor  of  Harvard,  DriscoU  of  Williams,  and  Francis  of  Colum- 
bia were  thus  described:  '^DriscoU  began  to  look  pale  and 
weak,  before  half  the  distance  had  been  accomplished.  He 
entered  on  his  seventh  mile  like  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  or  die;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  fair  chance 
of  his  dying.  Pale,  with  wrinkled  brow  and  parched  lips  be 
strode  blindly  along,  preserving  his  speed  mechanically,  and 
accompanied  by  different  friends  who  ran  alongside  of  him, 
breathing  excitedly  words  of  encouragement  in  his  ears,  and  at 
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tbe  same  time  ready  to  pick  him  up  should  he  ialL*'  The 
*^walk,"  so  called,  which  winain  any  sach  contest,  is  of  ihepr<h 
fessional  kindy  and  must  be  specially  learned,  and  differs  only 
from  a  brisk  run,  for  a  long  one,  in  the  fact  that  the  racing 
walker  comes  down,  at  every  step,  on  his  heel^  instead  of,  as  in 
ordinary  running,  upon  his  toes.  It  is  painful,  if  also  exciting, 
to  witness  such  a  vehement  style  of  energetic  walking,  or  sub- 
dued running,  accompanied  by  much  alternate  vibration  of  the 
arms  in  a  vigorous  way,  especially  when  maintained  through  a 
long  period  of  strained  efforts,  and  to  remember  that  all  this 
oatlay  of  exhausting  toil  is  made  to  gain  a  momentary  puff  of 
applause  for  having  outstripped  a  fellow  mortal,  by  a  few  sec- 
onds of  time,  in  agonized  endurance  of  muscle  and  of  wilL 
With  bare  legs,  and  perchance  in  stocking-feet,  and  with  cloth- 
ing slight  enough  to  be  devoid  of  all  beauty,  not  to  say  de- 
cency also,  one,  who  has  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  prepar- 
ing himself  to  be  a  leader  in  the  land,  in  everything  great  and 
good,  is  made  to  stalk  before  a  gaping  and  hooting  crowd,  so 
as  to  make  those,  who  do  nbt  stare  at  him  with  stupid  wonder, 
pity  him  as  the  poor  victim  of  a  new  and  dangerous  social 
conceit  A  sad  spectacle  surely,  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  such 
grotesque  exhibitions  in  public  of  those  belonging  to  the 
higher  order  of  humanity  in  their  universally  recognized  posi- 
tion, is  the  young  aspirant  for  life's  higher  prizes,  when  seen  so 
unlike  in  aspect  to  the  refined  mien  and  manners  of  a  scholar. 
The  gentleman  is  all  put  off  in  outward  appearance,  and  the 
rowdy  thoroughly  put  on.  Prize-fighters  and  bullies  recog- 
nize, at  first  sight,  with  joy,  the  manifest  approach  made,  with 
so  much  apparent  pleasure  to  themselves,  by  the  future  leaders 
of  society  to  their  own  rude  ideas  and  noisy  demonstrations  of 
brute  force.  But  what  of  Driscoll  and  his  companions  at  last, 
on  the  seven'  miles  walk  ?  The  record  given  at  the  time  by  a 
newspaper  reporter,  who  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  wretched  show,  as  something  novel  and  fine,  and  who 
breathed  in  his  account  of  it  not  a  syllable  of  anything  con- 
demnatory, was  this:  ''At  last,  Taylor  struck  the  string,  and 
tottered  into  the  arms  of  his  Harvard  chums,  and  was  borne 
away  beneath  the  trees ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  follow  him, 
for  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Driscoll  and  Francis*     Tbe  former 
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would  faint,  I  thought;   but  his  fading  senses  were  aroased 
again  and  again^  by  the  imploring  voices  of  his  friends  now 
thronging  the  track.     Ah  I   he  staggers  I  he  must  fall !  whis- 
pered  the  interested  judges.      But    that  wailing    shout  of 
Williams  I  Williams  I  once  more  aroused  him ;  and  he  touched 
the  string  with  outstretched  hands,  and,  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  dropped  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  to  be  carried  away, 
unconscious  of  the  mad  cheers  that  hailed  him,  as  second  in 
the  chase — surpassing  four  strong  men  pursuing  hotly  after 
him.    Francis  came  in  immediately,  touched  the  string,  smiled 
and  walked  away  to  his  quarters,  only  a  little  heated.     He  bad 
been  splendidly  trained.     Under  the  trees,  on  the  grass,  near 
the  grand  stand,  lay  Driscoll,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 
sorely  afflicted.     The  time  of  the  race  was  a  little  over  sixty- 
five  minutes."    Had  Driscoll  died  then  and  there,  how  would 
the  sad  event  have  difiered  from  the  death,  which  has  some- 
times occurred  in  a  menagerie,  of    a    foolhardy   keeper  of 
a  lion  or  tiger,   who  has    put    his    head    into    the    mouth 
of  the  beast,  and   never  opened   his  eyes  again   upon  the 
outer  world  I    If  Driscoll  had,  then  and  there,  passed  away 
from  earth,  would  not  each  and  all,  who  encouraged  him  to 
tempt  God's  providence,  have  been  the  guilty  abettors  of  his 
auicidal  end?    The  whole  influence  of  such  a  spectacle,  if 
occurring  among  the  lower  ranks  in  society,  would  be  fearfully 
demoralizing    on  all  who  witnessed    the    scene  without  an 
energetic  protest  in  their  hearts,  if  not  also  with  open  voice, 
against  it    And  it  is  not  of  feebler  force  for  evil^  but  far 
stronger,  when  those,  who  prepare  so  sad  a  show,  belong  to  the 
most  forward  class  in  the  conmiunity. 

On  the  same  day  with  the  seven  miles  walk,  there  was  a  call 
for  a  three  miles  walk ;  and  this  is  the  descriptiou  that  was 
given  of  what  occurred,  by  an  eye-witness:  ^'The  sun's  rays 
w^re  scorching.  Fairbanks  (Brown)  was  overcome  about  the 
middle  of  the  race,  and  was  taken  off  the  track,  and  driven  to 
his  quarters  in  a  buggy,  deplorably  oppressed  and  a  victim  to 
overstrained  efforts."  Behold  too  what  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
in  ^'  a  three  miles  run,"  among  the  varied  exhibitions  of  college 
pluck  and  prowess  at  Saratoga :  '*  After  the  first  mile  and  a 
half,  Goodwin  (Columbia)  gave  out    At  two  and  a  half  miles, 
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poor  Bodgers  (Wesleyan),  who  had  been  sorely  worried  by 
swarthy  Mordl  (Amherst),  coald  go  no  farther,  and  rolled  over 
on  the  grassy  wayside,  iDanimate,  and  was  carried  to  his 
quarters  by  his  friends.'' 

These  scenes  were  a  part  of  ^^  The  Third  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  Athletic  College  sports"  in  connection  with  the 
seventeenth  of  the  ^^Intercollegiate  Regattas,"  and^ere  pro- 
nounced by  the  general  press  of  the  country  as  '^ending  with 
great  eclat"  But  how  much  more  appropriate  were  they  to 
barbaric  Ashantee  life,  than  to  the  civilization  of  Christian 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century  I 

The  hazards  of  breakage  to  the  vital  organs,  or  of  stoppage, 
perhaps  &tally,  to  the  nervous  influence  that  governs  their 
functions,  are  an  essential  feature  of  the  new  style  of  physical 
exercise  for  collegians.  The  spirit  of  the  times  requires  of 
thosa  who  undertake  to  answer  to  its  demands,  in  the  way  of 
muscular  exercise,  great  ventures  of  life  and  limb.  Compare 
with  the  scenes  at  Saratoga,  so  briefly  portrayed,  other  like 
demonstrations  of  personal  recklessness  in  prize-adventures. 
In  a  swimming-match,  that  occurred  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  on 
July  22,  last  summer,  between  Johnson  and  Coyle,  the  latter 
was  ahead  of  his  rival  for  a  full  half  mile,  in  a  continuous 
course  of  swimming  for  nine  miles.  He  was  then  opposite 
*'Bed  Bank  "wharf,  when  *^he  began  to  breathe  hard,  and 
called  for  help,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  life- 
lessL  In  the  evening  he  was  very  low,  his  pulse  beating  at  28 ; 
and  grave  fears  for  his  life  were  entertained  by  the  doctors." 
So  also  Capt  Webb,  who  swam  across  the  English  Channel, 
in  twenty-two  hours,  "making  twenty -six  strokes  to  the 
minute,  was  accompained  by  a  lugger  and  two  rowboats. 
From  these  he  was  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  while  in  the 
water,  with  ale,  brandy,  beef-tea  and  coflFee.  Once  he  was 
slang  on  the  shoulder  by  a  jelly-fish,  and  felt  weak,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  give  out,  but  he  rallied  under  frequent 
potations  of  brandy,  then,  as  afterwards  when  faint  After 
having  been  eighteen  hours  and  more  in  the  water,  he  was 
much  distressed,  and  a  diver  jumped  into  the  water,  and  swam 
for  a  while,  side  by  side,  with  him."  Of  the  last  two  hours,  it 
was  said :  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  how  they  were 
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spent  They  were  two  hours  of  perfect  torture  to  him.  His 
pale  and  haggard  face  told  of  thorough  exhaustion.  When  he 
was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  it  was  feared  that 
his  strength  would  not  hold  to  reach  it  All  possible  means 
were  used  to  give  him  heart  English  and  French  cheered 
him  almost  constantly.  When  at  last  he  did  touch  ground, 
the  men  accompanying  him  in  the  boats  jumped  into  the  water 
and  hugged  him  with  delight  He  was  enveloped,  on  landing, 
in  wraps,  and  driven  to  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  where,  after  being 
well  rubbed  down,  he  drank  three  or  four  glasses  of  old  port 
wine,  and  went  to  bed  immediately.  Several  medical  men  were 
in  waiting  at  the  hoteL  to  volunteer  their  services  if  needed." 

11.  The  new  modes  of  training  collegians  for  prize-contests 
absorb  altogether  too  much  of  their  time  and  thought  and  zeaL 

The  proper  aims  of  each  and  every  student  at  college  are  of 
a  special  and  commanding  kind,  and  not  of  a  general  and 
miscellaneous  nature,  allowing  of  all  sorts  of  diversion  from 
their  one  grand  end  and  object  Whatever  really  ministers  to 
the  actual  progress  of  a  coll^ian,  as  a  man  of  trained  powers 
of  mind,  and  of  high  moral  culture,  and  so  of  well-prepared 
resources  for  a  princely  life  of  active  usefulness  in  his  day  and 
generation,  is  to  be  uniformly  accepted  if  offered  to  view,  or 
diligently  sought  for  if  still  in  requisition,  as  of  priceless  value, 
by  his  educators.  Immense  indeed  is  their  responsibility  for 
the  right  management  of  his  interests,  in  these  high  directions. 
Let  them  heed  well  what  they  do,  alike,  and  what  they  leave 
undone,  in  forming  the  mould  and  model  of  his  future 
personality. 

In  this  day  of  large  progress  in  literature,  philosophy, 
science  and  art,  the  difficulty  is  never  to  find,  how  to  employ 
wisely  the  energies  of  one  in  training  for  a  noble  future,  but 
where  and  how  to  find  the  time  needful  for  carrying  out,  with 
any  adequacy,  the  broad  plans  of  study  that  seem,  not  only 
desirable,  but  really  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
right  result  in  the  end. 

The  design  of  the  new  exercises  is  not  simply  to  maintain 
health  and  strength  already  in  possession,  or  to  increase  and 
confirm  them  to  a  higher  degree.  Their  function  and  issue  lie, 
in  real  fact,  beyond  the  bounds  and  the  needs  of  collie  life, 
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as  such.  AinoDg  sailors  and  mecbaDics,  they  would  be 
approfmate  enough,  and  seemly ;  but  to  the  demands  of 
educated  manhood  they  are  altogether  extraneous. 

Bat  what  an  amount  of  time  and  thought  do  they  exact  of 
those  who  undergo  the  long  and  hard  drill  needful  for  success- 
fill  competition  with  other  well-trained  contestants,  in  the  hour 
of  final  decision.  All  that  time  and  thought,  so  far  as  they 
are  drawn  out  of  college  hours,  fiom  which  the  major  part  of 
them  are  most  thoughtlessly  taken,  are  needful,  to  the  full,  for 
any  high  success  in  these  preparatory  processes  of  intellectual 
and  literary  cultura  It  is  work,  thorough  and  patient,  long- 
continued  work,  that  carries  the  day  in  intellectual  attainments, 
as  everywhere  else.  Hours  that  should  be  spent  eagerly  in 
college,  in  elaborate  investigation  and  in  careful  self-drill,  can- 
not, when  once  diverted  to  other  and  inferior  ends,  ever  be  recov- 
ered, by  any  subsequent  attention,  however  earnest,  to  the  higher 
wants  of  one's  being.  Nor  will  any  regrets,  however  sincere, 
for  the  great  waste,  be  able  to  mitigate,  in  future  years,  the 
deep  sense  of  self-inflicted  damage.  The  far  too  scanty  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  the  four  short  years  of  college  study,  for 
procuring  the  elements  of  a  deep  and  broad  style  of  liberal 
culture,  are  directly  invaded  and  displaced  by  the  new  order  of 
drill  for  competitive  muscular  contests.  Intellectual  matters 
are  made  decidedly  second  to  physical :  and  bodily  training  is 
brought  forward  out  of  its  true  place,  as  a  mere  means  to  a  far 
higher  end,  into  a  false  aud  destructive  precedence,  beyond 
things  of  far  higher  moment. 

in.  The  new  forms  of  physical  exercise  for  collegians  serve 
powerfully  to  set  up  &lse  ideas  and  ideals  in  their  minds,  and 
to  stir  them  to  action  by  altogether  unworthy  motives. 

The  great  motor-impulse,  in  the  old  heathen  civilization  of 
classic  Greece  and  Bome,  was  the  love  of  fame  All  the  selfish 
principles  of  worldly  ambition  were  addressed  to  theirfuU  height 
of  power  and  action.  To  gain  a  crown,  at  first  of  mere  olive- 
leaves,  and  afterwards  of  shining  gold,  in  the  furious  combats, 
or  rather  "agonies,"  of  the  hour,  was  worth,  in  the  thoughts  of 
^ose  who  struggled  in  the  arena  before  all  eyes  for  the  petty 
prize  of  victory,  any  and  every  possible  venture  of  limb  and 
of  life    Nothing  was  so  precious  as  admiration  and  applause. 
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Immediate  human  estimates  of  things,  aad  visible  results  ruled 
all  thoughts  and  aims.  "The  praise  of  men"  wa8  the  one 
acme  of  earthly  hope,  and  the  one  and  only  form  of  immor- 
tality which  aroused  the  heart  to  aspiration  and  effort 

And  has  the  world  made  no  advance,  in  the  long  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  under  all  the  illuminating  and  quickening 
influences  of  historical  and  practical  Christianity,  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  educators  of  society  should  voluntarily 
come  down,  and  with  quite  indecent  haste,  from  the  high  ground 
which  the  religious  sentiment  of  American  feeling,  in  other 
days,  had  framed  for  itself,  to  the  lower  position,  as  false  as  it 
was  feeble,  that  the  morally  unenlightened  minds  of  older  days 
carved  out  for  themselves.     "  How  can  ye  believe,"  said  man's 
great  divine  teacher,  "  who  seek  honor  one  from  another."    The 
love  of  applause  is,  like  the  love  of  money,  demoralizing  to  the 
character  of  him,  who  is  swayed  by  its  influence.     The  genius 
of  Christianity  makes  the  spirit  of  duty  the  law  of  true  action, 
at  all  times.     What  of  nobleness  in  human  purpose,  or  of  per- 
severing effort  in  the  pursuit  of  great  or  worthy  ends,  the 
spirit  of  duty  to  God  and  man  wiU  not  continually  and  power- 
fully evoke,  is  not  of  the  least  moral  value  to  society,  or  to 
any  individual  within  its  bounda     The  same  shining  elements 
of  high  self-respect,  of  public  spirit,  of  patriotism,  of  general 
philanthropy,  and  of  Christian   usefulnens,  that  ennoble  and 
beautify  mature  manhood,  when  they  appear  in  it,  are  equally 
in  themselves  matters  of  high  adornment  to  the  character  of  a 
collegian.   Their  absence  can  not  be  compensated,  to  any  d^ree, 
by  the  institution  of  any  inferior  forms  of  aspiration,  or  of  any 
other  sources  of  inspiration  to  manly  conduct,  so  called,  by  any 
convenient  shuffling  of  moral  ideas  for  the  purpose.     The  high- 
est reason  for  physical  culture,  as  such,  lies  not  in  itself  as  a 
good.     It  is  only  as  a  means  to  higher  ends  that  it  has  any  real 
significance;  and  it  loses  its  value  when  forced  by  false  asso- 
ciations or  issues  out  of  that  relation,  becoming  a  bane  instead 
of  a  blessing,  and  corrupting  the  moral  tastes  and  habits  of 
those  who  accept  it  for  such  ends  and  uses. 

No  one  mould  or  model  of  our  social  life  ought  to  exhibit, 
so  characteristically  and  definitively,  what  Christianity  can  and 
does  do  for  man's  higher  wants,  and  his  advancement  in  every 
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vraj,  as  oar  system  of  iiigher  education  in  all  its  plans  and 
processes  and  its  various  collateral  appliances  and  promotives. 
China  and  Japan  should  of  course  be  seen,  whether  at  a  hasty 
glance,  or  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  careful  survey,  to  be  &r 
behind  Christian  America,  in  their  system  of  ways  and  means 
for  securing  high  educational  preparation  for  life.  So  should 
also  ancient  Greece  and  Borne,  though  furnishing  us  in  their 
elaborate  compositions  of  thought  and  style  the  best  objective 
resources  obtainable  for  much  of  the  intellectual  culture  that 
we  seek  to  accomplish,  be  found,  with  equal  readiness  and  cer- 
tainty to  represent  but  a  rude  barbaric  style  of  ideas  long  since 
passed  by,  and  worthy  only  to  be  forgotten  in  the  world's  far 
greater  progress  in  modem  timea 

We  have  had  a  special  type  of  civilization  of  our  own,  formed 
OQtof  ancestral  traditions  and  influences  altogether  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  hold  it  up  in  its 
grand  moral  aspects  before  all  eyes.  The  less  Anglican,  con* 
tinental,  or  cosmopolitan,  that  we  are  in  the  spirit  of  our  higher 
forms  of  liberal  culture,  and  the  more  distinctively  and  persis- 
tently American,  the  more  shall  we  honor  ourselves  and  bless 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  by  our  influence.  A  precious 
birthright  indeed  has  been  given  of  God  to  us,  as  the  in- 
heritors of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  our  pilgrim  fathers 
who  came  hither  to  set  up  better  standards  of  state-life  and  of 
chorch-life  and  energy  than  the  world  had  ever  before  seen. 
It  never  has  been  our  glory,  and  it  is  not  now,  to  imitate  what 
is  old  in  Europe,  and  to  overlay  our  progressive  experience  with 
the  fiilse  or  weak  conceptions  of  inferior  forms  of  civilization  to 
oar  own. 

lY.  The  new  physical  exercises  for  undergraduates  are  by 
the  very  definition  of  their  appointment  for  them,  designed, 
Uiough  so  severe,  to  be  soon  intermitted  by  thc^e  who  are 
engaged  in  them  at  any  tima  They  are  not  therefore  intended 
to  meet,  as  it  were  in  a  short-hand  way,  some  great  want  in  our 
sjstem  of  higher  education  that  could  not  be  supplied  in  any 
other  way  so  welL  They  are  in  fact,  and  are  designed  to  be, 
but  an  appendage  to  college-life,  and  they  are  altogether 
abnortnal  to  it  as  such,  and  only  a  moral  excrescence  upon  its 
true  form  and  growth. 
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In  the  subsequent  years  of  professional  study  and  effort, 
time  will  be  altogether  too  precious  to  be  squandered  on  any- 
thing which  does  not  directly  minister  to  the  needful  ends  of 
personal  endeavor.  The  new  exercises  are  not  only  therefore 
harmful  from  their  violence  in  their  inception  and  progress,  but 
also,  at  their  very  conclusion,  from  the  great  contrasts  of 
bodily  eflFort  and  condition  occasioned  by  their  complete  and 
sudden  stoppage.  The  quiet  of  sedentary  life,  with  books  and 
paper  and  pen,  will  poorly  supervene  all  at  once  and  in  steady 
continuity  upon  a  four  years'  course  of  constant  habituation  to 
what  is  in  itself  an  altogether  unusual  and  undesirable  amount 
of  physical  exercise.  Neither  body  nor  mind  have  been 
adapted  by  their  Maker  to  encounter  without  great  harm  such 
sudden  change.  The  bodily  faculties  are  made  to  act  in  the 
line  of  definite  expectancies,  and  to  incline  to  periodicities  of 
experience,  and  to  subside  into  uniformly  recurring  conditions. 
The  great  law  of  habit  nowhere  shows  the  strength  of  its  iron 
grasp  more  conclusively  than  here.  Many  a  young  man  in 
passing  from  some  vigorous  occupation  belonging  to  out-of- 
door-life  into  the  tranquil  scenes  of  college  experience,  has  ere 
long  lost  his  health,  and  that  permanently,  from  the  mere 
effects  of  the  great  change  in  his  bodily  condition. 

It  is  a  fact  well  understood  by  scientific  physiologists,  and 
ought  to  be  made  familiar  to  those  not  realizing  its  truth  as  a 
guiding  principle  of  action  to  them,  that  a  medium  style  of 
exercise  is  always  more  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  student- 
classes  of  society,  than  any  other  form  of  it,  as  a  nila  Any 
departure  in  practice  from  such  a  fundamental  idea  of  what  is 
physically  best  for  them  will  be  sure  to  bring  sooner  or  later 
in  some  form  essential  damage.  The  processes  of  thought  and 
study  are  in  themselves  quiet,  and  are  not  helped  at  all,  but 
thoroughly  disturbed,  by  turbulent  pulses,  and  the  voracious 
appetites  that  they  generate,  and  the  sensuous  tastes  and  im- 
pulses which  they  foster. 

The  animal  grossness  of  habits  and  of  manners  which  charac- 
terizes so  greatly  university -life  in  Europe  and  England,  and 
which  shows  itself  strikingly  among  other  modes  of  special 
manifestation,  in  a  coarse  tone  of  feeling  towards  woman,  is  no 
ornament  to  the  trans-atlantic  systems  of  education,  and  no 
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recommendation  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  natural  out- 
growth. No  lover  of  his  country  can  look  with  pleasure  on 
any  apparent  tendency  among  American  collegians  to  imitate 
the  university-students  of  other  lands  in  their  habits  of  boastful 
skepticism,  of  noisy  physicality,  of  bacchanalian  revelry,  and  of 
free-thinking  towards  woman. 

So  absolutely  necessary  is  the  regular  daily  practice  of  vigor- 
ous, physical  exercise,  while  one  is  passing  through  the 
academy,  the  college,  and  the  professional  school,  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  an  essential  part  of  any  true  ideal  of  a  proper 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  by  any  and  every  student 
But  the  daily  quota  of  needful  muscular  exercise  must  be 
obtained  by  each  and  all,  and  therefore  in  some  way  not 
limited  to  a  few,  as  in  boating  or  foot-races,  or  to  fair  weather, 
when  only  efficient  training  in  them  can  be  taken  or  given,  or 
to  those  of  ample  means  who  can  easily  to  themselves  meet  any 
special  expenditures^  In  summer  months  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  collegians  may  obtain  hilarious  exercise  in  the 
sunshine,  and  in  forms  full  of  social  enjoyment.  In  bad 
weather  and  in  winter,  a  well-appointed  gymnasium  under  the 
active  headship  of  one  who  is  an  enthusiastic  expert  in  its  varied 
round  of  exercises,  among  which  should  be  those  of  archery,  of 
bowling,  and  of  the  health-lift,  will  furnish  every  needed  facility 
for  maintaining  health  already  acquired,  and  for  increasing  its 
vigor. 

y.  The  new  physical  e:[^ercises  for  collegians  involve  large 
expenditures. 

The  higher  education  is  fast  becoming  so  costly,  as  to  be  ob- 
tainable only  by  the  wealthy.  But,  next  to  making  religion 
the  monopoly  of  a  few,  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  higher 
interests  of  society,  than  to  make  education  the  privilege  of  a 
monied  aristocracy.  Many  a  parent  in  moderate  circumstances, 
who  yet  feels  that  he  would  much  rather  give  his  son  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  than  any  amount  of  money 
without  it,  grieves  greatly  in  spirit,  under  the  heavy  drafts  that 
are  made  upon  his  slender  means  in  sending  him  through  collie. 
The  great  increase  of  expenses  now,  beyond  those  of  days  that 
are  gone  forever  by,  arises  from  incidentals,  self-imposed  indeed 
by  the  students  themselves,  but  made  absolutely  prescriptive  by 
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the  force  of  precedent,  and  by  the  unyielding  demands  of  class 
feeling  and  class  prida  Society  expenses  of  all  sorts,  (for 
badges,  sappers,  pictures  of  one  another,  and  for  the  hire  or  pur- 
chase or  beautification  of  rooms,  etc.)  more  than  equaL  often,  all 
other  demands  combined  that  are  made  upon  the  student's 
pocket.  To  this  already  large  amount  of  incidental  expenses, 
often  very  lar^e,  must  be  added,  to  those  engaged  in  preparing 
for  prize  contests,  and  especially  for  the  annual  regattas,  a  lai^ge 
cost  for  boats  and  boat  houses  and  special  dresses  and  skilled 
trainers  and  traveling  expenses  and  board  for  weeks  preceding 
the  appointed  day  of  trial,  at  the  point  of  general  rendezvous. 
These  it  is  the  fashion  to  make  matters  of  pride  to  the  diiferent 
colleges  to  meet,  not  only  for  graduates  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, but  also  for  undergraduates,  by  what  are  really  forced 
contributions  from  them,  class  by  class. 

No  college  can  afford  to  lose  from  its  quota  of  students  that 
olass  of  young  men  who  represent  plain  homes  and  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, in  which,  fortunately  for  them  and  for  all  around 
them,  they  learned  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  advantages  that 
they  had,  and  to  aspire  eagerly  to  those  higher  ones  that  lay, 
then  and  there,  beyond  their  easy  reach. 

VI.  The  new  exercises  for  undergraduates  serve  to  increase 
their  natural  centrifugal  tendency  to  fly  away  from  collie 
authority,  and  also  to  barbarize  their  tastes  and  habits. 

College-rows,  and  hazing  experiences,  and  ribald  and  even 
obscene  pasquinades,  and  burlesques,  and  personalities  in  prose 
and  verse,  continually  defile  the  pure  waters  of  what  should  be 
the  sweetest  time  in  the  earthly  experience  of  the  young  aspirant 
for  professional  life,  the  time  when  he  is  gathering  his  stores  of 
knowledge  and  power  for  life-long  use  aflerwards,  and  when  the 
all-animating  thought  of  his  heart  should  be,  in  doing  it,  that 
he  would  be  so  much  the  more  able  to  serve  God  with  accept- 
ance and  bless  his  fellowsi 

Our  fathers  felt  that,  next  to  personal  religion,  there  was  no 
such  powerful  help  to  ministers  and  teachers  of  all  kinds,  in  their 
work  as  trainers  of  character,  as  the  refining  influence  of  good 
manners.  In  all  schools  and  colleges  these  were  held  in  high 
account,  as  a  living  force  for  good  beyond  all  price.  To 
be  a  scholar  great  or  small,  seemed  to  them,  to  be,  by  necessity 
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to  the  same  degree,  a  gentleman.  Bat  how  fearfdlly  now  are 
the  simplest  maxims  and  ideals  of  good  manners  ignored,  or 
rather  ruthlessly  battered  down,  as  if  beneath  contempt,  in  those 
places  of  highest  education  over  all  the  land,  which  should  be, 
as  such,  the  centers  and  ever  new  sources  of 'supply  of  all  the 
best  sentiments,  habits  and  influences  produced  by  our  modem 
Christian  civilization. 

The  centrifugal  tendency  is  strong  and  ever-active,  at  any 
rate,  in  college-life,  for  many  reasons,  to  rid  one's  self,  at  every 
point  possible,  of  the  directive  and  restrictive  requisitions  of 
collie  authority  and  to  assert,  at  every  new  step  and  turn, 
one's  own  personal  irresponsible  individuality.  The  history  of 
our  colleges  generally  has  been,  for  several  years  increasingly, 
a  history  of  turbulent  conditions,  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Especially  have  instances  of  such  a  sort  been  multiplied  and 
aggravated,  during  the  present  year.  The  powerful  impulse 
towards  wanton  self-directiveness,  so  prevalent  among  collegians, 
is  greatly  augmented  by  their  recent  devotion  to  regattas  and 
athletic  sports,  for  the  public  eye  to  gaze  upon  and  the  public 
ear  to  hear.  Just  so  far  as  the  student's  unripe  ideas  are  mag- 
nified in  importance,  and  his  crude  wishes  are  gratified,  and  his 
boisterous  self-satisfaction  indulged,  all  guiding  influences  that 
his  teachers  ought  to  be  qualified  to  exert  and  earnestly  on  the 
watch  to  employ  for  his  good,  are  alienated  from  their  true  end 
and  function,  at  the  very  sources  of  their  presence  and  power. 
Nothing  is  so  needful  for  the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of 
our  country  as  the  right  condition  and  action  of  our  educated 
young  men ;  and  what  in  them  is  most  worth  the  having,  as 
well  as  what  is  most  worth  the  seeking  for  them  and  for  all 
who  shall  be  most  swayed  and  moulded  by  them  in  future  years, 
is  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  law,  of  steadfast  adherence  to  what  is 
right  and  true,  of  fidelity  to  all  trusts,  of  conscientious  earnest- 
ness to  pursue  at  all  times  the  pathway  of  personal  improve- 
ment, and  of  reverence  for  whatever  is  exalted  in  excellence  of 
any  kind. 

One  of  the  chief  wants  of  college  life  everywhere  in  our  coun- 
try is  want  of  intellectual  aspiration  and  eagerness  in  study, 
which  is  itself  but  one  manifestation  of  a  more  generic  deficien- 
cy still,  want  of  moral  earnestness.     How  few  collegians  any- 
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where  show  any  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  or  have  any  strong 
and  flaming  sense  of  the  benefits  of  abounding  knowledge,  as 
such,  or  of  the  sacredness  of  lime  and  talent,  and  of  each  and 
every  opportunity  of  personal  self-culture,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  their  obligations  to  Qrod  and  their  fellows  for  the  best  possi- 
ble improvement  of  their  great  and  peculiar  privil^es  I  Where 
any  energetic  stir  of  thought  and  effort  appears,  how  commonly 
is  it  found  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  charms  of  some  petty 
prize,  or  honor,  tiiat  glitters  with  a  felse  misleading  lustre,  only 
because  the  moral  vision  of  him  who  gazes  entranced  at  it  is 
weak,  and  perverted  by  inferior  views  of  life  and  duty.  How 
carefully  should  any  little  moral  momentum,  that  already  ex 
ists  in  any  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  land,  be 
treasured  and  augmented  I  And  how  jealously  should  all  ex- 
traneous influences  of  a  strongly  diverting  kind  be  excluded 
from  an  atmosphere,  in  which  interests  of  so  much  preciousness 
in  themselves  are  to  be  nourished  to  enduring  greatnesa 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  need  of  new  and 
larger  courses  of  study  than  are  yet  pursued,  even  to  the  feeling 
of  positive  constriction,  in  the  narrow  bounds  now  appointed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  work.  When  in  positive  dis- 
tress of  soul  for  more  time  and  chance  for  securing  results, 
greatly  to  be  desired,  but,  now  unattainable  in  this  age  of  snch 
great  progress  and  of  such  vast  hopes  for  the  future,  they  feel 
that  they  encounter  a  fearfully  backward  eddy  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  fondest  wishes,  as  they  witness  the  new  and  intemper- 
ate devotion  of  undergraduates  to  the  violent  muscular  contests 
of  the  day.  The  contentio  animiy  which  they  would  fain  behold 
in  full  blaze  in  the  heart  of  every  collegian,  and  which  is  only 
exalting  in  its  influence  upon  every  soul  where  it  reigns,  they 
see  with  sadness  displaced  by  a  mere  contentio  corporis,  in  which 
prize-fighters,  who  do  not  know  enough  to  read  their  own 
names  when  in  print,  can  show  their  hand  for  might  or  skill  far 
better  than  those  belonging  to  the  intellectual  noblesse  of  the 
land. 

And  will  that  evil  attendant  of  horse-races  and  prize  fights, 
the  spirit  of  betting  and  gambling,  be  long  absent  from  the 
regatta  contests  of  the  collegians?    The  iair  fame  of  their 
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promised  or  supposed  purity  has  been  already  sullied,  by  reports 
said,  alas,  to  be  too  well  founded,  of  such  an  addition  to  the 
many  &lse  excitements  that  they  produce. 

VIL  The  intercoU^ate  regattas  and  foot  races  exert  an 
evil  influence  upon  society,  by  giving  umbrage  and  increase  to 
similar  tastes  and  habits  in  the  commoner  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  r^ulating  influences  of  society  never  work  from  below 
upwards,  but  from  above  downwards  and  outwards.  Laws, 
fashions,  customs  and  prevailing  manners,  are  but  other  names 
for  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct  cher- 
ished by  the  cultivated  classes  of  society,  and  presented  con- 
tinually as  examples  of  right  action  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lower  classe&  Can  any  Christian  patriot  figure,  with  content- 
ment of  mind  to  himself,  the  futare  of  his  dear  native  land,  as 
one,  in  which  sporting  characters  are  to  Mrin  all  eyes  and  rule 
all  hearts  7  And  is  the  civilization  of  the  world,  wrought  out 
with  tbe  slow  agony  of  so  many  long  ages,  to  find,  at  last,  its 
completion  in  such  a  general  moral  catastrophe  ?  Forbid  it  all 
earnest  lovers  of  human  progress,  and  of  God's  great  kingdom 
upon  earth. 

That  very  few  of  our  religious  presses,  and  none  of  the 
secular,  have  made  any  strong  protest  hitherto  against  the 
recent  introduction  of  muscular  prize  contests  into  college  life, 
is  no  morally  favorable  symptom  of  the  times.  In  these 
days  of  general  self-indulgence  in  so  many  forms,  which  any 
wide-spread  state  of  public  religious  interest  would  instinct- 
ively and  vigorously  at  once  condemn,  it  is  no  pleasant  sight, 
to  see  abundant  apathy  everywhere  concerning  the  evil  influ- 
ences now  setting  in  a  strong  tide  upon  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  But  to  many  a  looker-on,  it  has  seemed  a  far 
sadder  spectacle  to  see  those,  who  should,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  places  and  persons  most  injuriously  affected,  have  felt 
at  once  the  charm  of  their  position  and  power  for  good,  actually 
abet^  in  every  favoring  way  the  false  ideas  which  are  of  late 
overbearing,  in  a  direct  and  organized  form,  in  so  many 
younger  minds,  the  truest  and  best  conceptions  of  personal 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  excellenca 

There  is  a  weak  love  of  exhibitions  of  physical  strength^ 
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not  to  say  of  ostentatiousness  generally,  in  the  average  Ameri* 
can  mind.  Processions,  and  anniversaries,  and  public  shows, 
and  ceremonies,  and  matters  of  newspaper  notoriety,  and  rega- 
lia, and  uniforms,  and  parades  are  all  accordant  with  the 
general  taste,  down  to  the  marvelous  performances  of  the  little 
infant  gymnasts  on  the  trapeze,  who  are  whipped  hard  for  the 
purpose  behind  the  scenes  by  their  trainers  but  kissed  by  them 
on  the  stage,  when  clapped  by  the  spectators. 

If  students  and  their  teachers,  ignoring  all  principles  of 
health  and  all  the  precepts  of  physiology,  will  persist  in  sitting 
three  hours  daily,  for  an  hour  each  time,  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
together  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  never  aerated  when  any 
one  is  in  it,  and  with  no  escape  anywhere  for  vitiated  air,  they 
must  by  necessity  become  sickly,  and  exhausted,  and  nervous. 
They  must  be  expected,  in  such  a  case,  to  talk  much  of  the 
wearing  effects  upon  health  and  strength  of  intellectual  labor, 
and  to  imagine  themselves  the   victims  of  overwork.     The 
depressing  influence  of  such  large  inhalations  of  corrupt  air 
every  day  in  recitation  rooms,  beside  the  addition  of  like  evil 
results  from  similar  mistreatment  of  themselves  continually  in 
their  own  rooms  for  study,  seems  to  suggest  and  confirm  all  the 
time  the  depraved  sense  of  the  need  of  stimulants  and  the 
habit  of  using  them,  either  narcotic  or  alcoholic,  and   often 
both.     Let  students  come  better  fitted  from  the  preparatory 
schools  for  their  work  in  college;  let  them,  when  there,  be 
enlivened  during  all  their  hours  of  indoor  experience  by  day 
and  by  night,  with  ah  abundance  of  pure  vital  air;  let  them 
maintain  regular  habits  of  eating,  and  exercise,  and  of  study- 
ing, and  sleeping;  let  their  physical  exercise  be  moderate  in  its 
type,  instead  of  violent,  social,  instead  of  solitary,  full  of  glee- 
ful cheerfulness,  instead  of  being  sober  and  dull ;  and  let  their 
teachers,  instead  of  relying  in  any  case  on  routine  or  mere  col- 
lege machinery  of  any  kind,  or  petty  honors  and  prizes,  seek 
earnestly  to  bring  their  own  cultivated  energies  into   warm 
magnetic  contact  with  the  feeble  aspirations  of  those,   who, 
under  various  influences,  have  gathered  around  them  for  their 
own  greater  enlightenment  of  mind,  and  quickening  of  spirit 
towards  all  things  great  and  good,  and  the  evils  of  college  life, 
as  now  administered  or  experienced,  would  one  and  all  disap- 
pear in  sudden  haste. 
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Who  that  has  any  strong  mastering  sense  of  the  tremendous 
alternatives  at  stake  in  the  type  of  liberal  culture,  so-called, 
which  a  son  or  a  ward  obtains  in  fact,  will  not  feel  justly  sad- 
dened, or  rather  maddened,  to  find  that  his  fellow  students  can 
have  had  either  the  power,  or  the  opportunity,  to  have  induced 
him,  during  any  part  of  the  college  course,  to  risk,  like  a  gam- 
bler staking  his  all  on  a  single  throw,  his  supreme  chance  in 
life  for  obtaining  personal  culture,  and  with  it  his  preparation 
for  the  highest  possible  usefulness,  on  any  exhibition,  under 
whatever  factitious  excitement,  of  mere  animal  strength.  And 
how  would  such  an  one  dread,  as  next  in  terror  to  him,  if  not 
Id  some  respects  even  worse,  to  find  one,  on  whose  highest  and 
best  education  his  heart  was  fully  set,  led  on  by  untoward  in- 
flaence  of  any  kind  to  dawdle  away  his  precious  hours,  so  pre- 
cioQs  for  high  and  protracted  intellectual  toil,  in  careless  indif- 
ference to  all  the  higher  ends  and  aims  of  life,  because  drawn 
aside  by  organized  college  influences,  working  naturally  in  such 
a  way,  to  very  inferior  objects  of  pursuit  If  extraordinary 
strength  of  muscle  or  of  nerve  ought  to  be  deemed  to  be  great 
and  indispensable  treasures  to  society,  and  .to  be  sought  there- 
fore on  a  large  scale,  and  with  special  zeal,  there  are  myriads 
of  vulgar  souls  all  over  the  face  of  the  world,  possessing  already 
a  superior  stock  of  such  material  in  body  and  limb,  and  who 
can  aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  the  sphere  of  mere  material 
things  affords  them  scope  to  perform.  Let  such  as  these  be 
offered  up,  if  need  be,  to  the  new  Moloch  of  false  public  ex- 
citement in  our  country.  But  let  not  the  choicest  specimens  of 
American  life  and  hope  be  borne,  with  spontaneous  satisfaction 
or  forced  consent,  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  There  was  an  age 
once,  lying  far  back  from  ours  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  dark 
past,  when  the  world  was  so  full  of  admiration  for  mere  physical 
speed  and  strength  that  God  thought  it  best  to  tell  men  that 
**  the  Lord  delighteth  not  (Ps.  147  :  10)  in  the  strength  of  the 
horse,  and  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man."  And 
has  it,  alas !  come  to  this,  that  the  wheel  of  history  must  re- 
volve backwards  for  us,  and  we  must  revert  to  the  dark  days 
again,  out  of  which,  in  tardy  successions  of  advancement,  one 
beyond  another,  the  different  generations  of  mankind  have 
toiled  up  to  our  present  height  of  social  privileges  I 
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Has  Cornell  University  risen,  in  the  thoughts  of  any  honest 
thinker,  to  any  higher  position  than  it  had  before,  because  of 
the  recent  success  of  a  small  boating  crew  among  its  members 
in  their  long-trained  efforts  to  win  a  prize  and  the  praises  that 
went  with  it  And  have  Yale,  Harvard  and  Columbia  any 
diminished  excellence,  because  a  little  handful  of  their  separate 
hundreds  of  students  happened  to  be  a  few  seconds  behind  the 
stronger  and  better  practiced  crew  of  Cornell,  in  reaching  the 
appointed  goal,  at  the  end  of  a  two-mile  course  of  rowing. 

And  how  excessive  is  the  conceit  likely  to  be  of  the  few 
inordinately  flattered  lucklings  of  an  hour,  on  a  single  day  in 
July  last,  in  Saratoga  I  A  long  and  abounding  life  of  earnest 
service  to  God  and  man  would  not  suffice  to  bring  to  any  one 
of  them,  while  living,  one  note  of  that  long  anthem  of  praise 
which  filled  all  the  air  for  them  as  they  passed  from  Saratoga 
to  Ithaca.  If  the  height  of  modern  sensationalism  has  not  been 
reached  now,  once  for  all,  serving  to  cast  all  other  Bensation- 
mongers  forever  into  the  shade,  where  can  one  conceive  of  any 
stronger  form  of  public  folly  as  possible  to  occur. 

Each  college-student  is  the  centre  of  the  fondest  wishes  and 
expectations  of  many  loving  hearts,  not  a  few  of  which  look 
far  beyond  the  realization  of  any  plans  of  mere  earthly  success, 
as  the  acme  of  their  desires  for  them,  striving,  praying,  and 
hoping  unceasingly  for  their  highest  possible  intellectual  and 
religious  improvement  In  what  deep  and  tender  tones  of  pa- 
rental earnestness,  would  they  love  to  voice,  in  many  a  still 
hour,  to  the  inner  ear  of  their  child*s  heart,  such  thoughts  of 
wisdom  as  these :  My  son,  remember  always,  that  the  true  end 
of  each  and  every  part  of  your  college  training  is  to  train  you 
so  that  you  can  make  a  broad  and  full  outlay  of  your  time  and 
strength  in  some  worthy  calling,  in  all  your  subsequent  life. 
Whatever  therefore  will  best  fit  you  for  the  highest  and  most 
enduring  application  of  your  personal  faculties  and  resources  of 
all  kinds  to  the  proper  work  of  life,  that  be  sure  to  seek  and  to 
gain ;  and  whatever  serves,  at  any  time,  to  divert  to  any  d^ree 
your  zeal  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  power  of 
thought,  and  from  habits  of  broad  and  thorough  research  in  all 
matters  of  personal  investigation,  and  from  the  attainment  of 
the  most  varied  forms  of  self -culture  within  reach,  that  carefully 
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avoid  as  so  far  destractive  in  itself  to  all  jour  highest  hopes 
and  prospects.  Make  with  all  diligence  all  that  you  are, 
and  have,  and  do,  directly  tributary  to  the  one  idea,  purpose, 
and  effort  to  become  the  noblest  specimen,  possible  to  you,  of 
jour  own  divinely  endowed  self -hood. 

Can  anyone  rightly  think  that  filial  responsiveness  of  feeling 
to  such  earnest  parental  solicitations  would  allow  any  collegian 
to  waste  his  hours  and  energies  on  mere  collateral  objects 
of  interest  of  any  sort?  Proper  student-work,  as  such,  demands 
the  time  and  strength  of  every  one  engaged  in  it,  for  its  own 
highest  ends  and  results. 

Greatly  indeed  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  our  first  centennial  presentation  of  the  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  our  republican  ideas  and  institutions,  on  a  broad 
scale,  before  the  world,  an  international  regatta  should  be 
already  provided  for,  as  if  one  of  the  indispensable  features  of 
the  grand  occasion* 
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Abuclb  IV.— JOHN  DWIGHT   OF   DEDUAM,  AND  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  world  at  large,  that  a 
few  men  have  such  natural  or  acquired  tastes  for  certain  kinds 
of  literary  work,  that  they  will  do  it,  regardless  of  trouble  or 
expense.  The  man  who  can  write  such  a  sensational  novelf 
that,  in  all  circulating  libraries  it  will  stand  pledged  ahead  to 
six  young  lady  readers,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  may  expect 
to  make  a  little  money  out  of  the  operation.  But  the  man  who 
writes  a  good  history  of  his  native  town,  or  the  genealogy  of 
his  family,  must  commonly  expect  to  give  months  and  years 
of  his  time,  and  help  pay  for  the  book  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
when  it  is  done.  But  he  has  his  revenge,  if  he  lives  long 
enough  to  enjoy  it  By  and  by,  when  the  aforesaid  novel  has 
faded  into  the  shadowy  past  and  been  forgotten,  many  an 
individual,  and  many  a  library  will  buy  that  Town  History,  or 
that  Book  of  Genealogy,  at  almost  any  price,  rather  than  be 
without  it  But  even  this  is  not  ordinarily  a  money  revenge 
to  the  writer.  Men  who  do  this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be 
credited  with  a  large  share  of  *'  love  to  being  in  general." 

Few  people  ever  take  the  trouble  even  to  think  what  an 
enormous  work  it  is,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  facts  down  to 
the  present  time,  showing  the  descendants  of  an  average 
married  pair,  starting  in  life,  we  will  s»y,  in  the  year  1630. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  may  be  beyond  the  average,  but 
not  equal  to  many  actual  cases,  as  they  are  found  in  the  early 
New  England  generations.  A  young  man  is  united  to  a  young 
woman  in  marriage  in  the  above  named  year,  1630.  They 
have  five  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  live  to  grow  up, 
and  to  become  heads  of  families.  When  those  five  children 
have  taken  to  themselves  husbands  and  wives,  there  are  twelve 
persons  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  this  little  triba  We  will 
give  again  five  children  to  each  of  these  couples,  who  in  their 
turn  shall  live  to  mature  age,  and  become  heads  of  families. 
That  adds  fifty  more  persons  to  the  stock,  and  our  little  tribe 
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has  now  grown  to  be  sixty-two.  Now  we  will  give  to  our 
twenty-five  couples,  five  children  each,  who  shall  live  to  the 
estate  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  take  to  themselves 
partners,  and  become  in  like  manner  heads  of  households. 
Here  is  an  addition  to  oar  reckoning,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  and  when  they  are  married,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons  more,  who,  though  not  of  the 
blood,  mast  of  coarse  come  into  the  genealogical  enumeration, 
and  our  tribe  has  now  swollen  to  three  hundred  and  twelva 
But  we  have  as  yet  reached  only  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
generation,  and  have  traveled  over  a  period  of  something  more 
than  a  centary.  Yet  we  have  already  so  broadened  out  our 
work  that  it  begins  to  look  appalling.  And  now  we  have 
at  least  five  generations  more,  on  this  enlarged  and  rapidly 
enlarging  scale,  to  enumerate,  before  we  reach  these  passing 
years  in  which  we  are  living.  The  young  children  and  youths 
of  this  day,  springing  from  the  old  New  England  families 
planted  here  from  1630  to  1640,  will  generally  be  found  in  th^ 
ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  the  first  foundera  Generations 
will  of  course  move  along  somewhat  more  rapidly,  when 
reckoned  in  the  line  of  the  older  children  of  households  than 
of  the  younger ;  yea,  these  generations  will  often  overlap  each 
other.  This  was  much  more  common  in  the  former  days  than 
now,  when  marriages  took  place  earlier  in  life.  Esther  Edwards, 
oldest  child  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  had  three  uncles  and  one 
aunt  (children  of  Richard  Edwards),  who  were  younger  than 
she,  and  this  was  no  very  uncommon  circumstance  in  the 
ancient  days  of  early  marriages. 

With  these  general  facts  and  considerations  before  us,  we 
cannot  but  have  a  sense  of  overwhelming  labor,  when  we  look 
upon  two  bulky  volumes,  numbering  together  1144  pages,  in 
which  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight  has  enrolled  the  "  Descendants 
of  John  Dwight  of  DedhauL"  From  the  author's  '*  General 
Summary,"  we  learn,  that  about  eight  thousand  persons  appear 
in  these  volumes,  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  said  John 
Dwight  But  the  author's  mother  was  a  Strong,  and  the  Strongs 
were  fer  more  numerous  than  the  Dwights.  These  two  volumes 
are  only  a  kind  of  companion  work  of  two  larger  volumes, 
embodying  the  Strong  lineage,  and  the  author  tells  us:  ^'In  the 
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two  ftrtnily  histories  iDvestigated  in  union  with  each  other  by 
the  writer,  the  lineage  of  some  forty  thousand  persons  has  been 
presented  more  or  less  fully  to  view,  with  brief  outlines  besides 
of  the  history  of  two  hundred  or  more  coUateral  families,  with 
other  thousands  of  names." 

It  makes  one  weary  even  to  copy  that  sentence.  There  is 
so  much  labor  involved  in  it  that  the  mind  tires  at  the  very 
portals  of  the  gateway. 

The  author  tells  us  how  he  was  led  into  this  labor.  We 
cannot  copy  the  whole  passage,  but  the  story  is  instructive,  as 
illustrating  the  little  turning  points,  on  which  the  course  of  our 
lives  so  often  hinges.  ''  It  was  in  the  most  casual  way  possible 
that  the  idea  of  the  great  endeavor,  whose  results  are  here 
brought  to  view,  came  in  the  first  place  to  possess  the  aathor's 
thoughts.  Twelve  years  ago  in  the  fall  of  1861,  Augustus  W. 
Dwight,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  at  Syracuse,  then  wholly  unknown  to 
the  writer — who  became  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  122d  New 
York  Regiment,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Stedman — wrote  to  the  author  that  '  he  had  learned 
that  he  was  about  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Dwight  Family; 
and  that,  if  it  were  so,  he  could  render  some  valuable  aid  in 
the  premises.'  Answer  was  returned  at  once,  that  *  no  such 
thought  had  been  entertained  for  a  moment,  or  was  likely  to  be 
in  the  future.'  This  ended  all  farther  correspondence  between 
the  two  partiea"  We  will  not  copy  more,  but  that  was  the 
way  the  original  seed  was  planted,  which  various  influences 
fostered  and  caused  to  germinate  and  grow.  And  many  a  man 
will  find  in  his  experience,  that  he  has  been  turned  aside  from 
plans  which  he  had  marked  out  and  fondly  contemplated,  and 
been  led  into  other  fields  of  activity,  by  causes,  seemingly  as 
slight  as  this. 

John  Dwight*  came  to  this  country  in  1684,  or  early  part  of 
1685,  and  soon  established  himself  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
There  came  with  him  a  John  Rogers, — son  of  a  Puritan  Lecturer, 
who  had  exercised  his  gifts  in  Dedham,  England,  but  had  been 
silenced  by  the  government.    This  John  Rogers,  the  immigrant 

*  There  was  also  a  Timothy  Dwight  among  the  freemen  of  Dedham,  and  after- 
wards of  Medfleld,  who  ia  believed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  John,  coming  over 
with  him,  or  following  soon  after.    Of  him  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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oompaDion  of  John  Dwight,  may  or  may  not,  have  been  a 
grandson  of  one  of  those  nine  children  of  the  Martyr,  whose 
fiices  we  used  devoutly  to  study  in  the  New  England  Primer. 
The  name  of  the  town  itself  was  doubtless  given  by  the  General 
Court,  out  of  r^ard  to  these  people,  who  had  come  from 
Dedham,  England,  and  from  under  the  instructions  of  John 
Rogers,  the  Lecturer. 

John  Dwight  (or  Dwite)  was  of  the  twelve  men,  who  took 
part  in  the  first  town  meeting  in  Dedham,  in  1686.  He  brought 
with  him  from  England  a  wife  and  three  children, — two  sons, 
Timothy  and  John,  and  one  daughter,  Hannah.  Two  daughters 
were  bom  on  these  shores,  Mary  and  Sarah.  Mary  Dwight  was 
U)e  *' first  child  bom  in  Dedham,"  as  appears  by  the  old 
recordsL  But  the  boy  John,  when  six  years  of  age,  three  years 
after  the  family  reached  these  shores,  was  lost  in  the  woods, 
and  perished.  The  forests  which  our  fathers  first  encountered 
in  New  England,  were  awful  in  their  reach,  and  in  the  many 
dangers  and  terrors  that  lurked  about  them.  For  a  little  child 
to  go  astray  in  those  pathless  solitudes,  and  never  return,  would 
make  a  subject,  over  which  the  thoughts  of  parents  and  of 
brothers  and  sisters  would  brood  for  months  and  years  in 
painful  agony. 

The  death  of  this  boy  leaves  us  alone  mth  Timothy  the 
other  son,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  male  line.  But  as  he 
is  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight ;  is  to  be  six  times 
married ;  is  to  have  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  to  be 
sons — we  can  reasonably  look  to  him  to  give  the  family  name 
a  good  firm  start  in  the  new  world.  But  of  these  eleven  sons, 
four  die  in  early  life ;  two  are  married,  but  leave  no  issue ;  one 
had  sons  that  died  young ;  and  so  the  Dwight  name  is  still 
left  dependent  upon  four  boys — Nathaniel,  Josiah,  Michael, 
and  Henry. 

The  six  wives  of  Timothy  Dwight  were  Sarah  Sibley,  Sarah 
Powell,  Anna  Flint,  Mrs.  Mary  Edwind,  Esther  Fifther,  and 
Bethiah  Moss.  By  the  three  last  he  had  no  children.  Anna 
Flint,  his  third  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Flint  of 
Braintree.  Ten  of  the  fourteen  children  of  this  Timothy  were 
hers,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  the  four  boys  above  mentioned, 
who  helped  to  spread  the  Dwight  name.     Nine  of  her  ten 
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children  were  boys.  Her  father,  Rev.  Henry  Flint,  was  a  choice 
spirit,  as  we  may  gather  from  some  items  of  his  will,  made  in 
1652.  He  died  in  1668.  In  this  will  he  says :  "  Until  my  wife 
or  any  of  the  children  marry,  I  leave  all  my  estate  in  the  power, 
and  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion,  of  my  wife,  for  her  comfort 
and  bringing  up  of  the  children.  .  .  .  For  the  present,  I  know 
not  what  portion  of  my  estate  to  assign  to  my  wife,  in  case  Gtoi 
call  her  to  marriage,  otherwise  than  as  the  law  of  the  conntry 
does  provide  in  that  case, — ^accounting  all  that  I  have  too  little 
for  her,  if  I  had  something  else  to  bestow  upon  my  childrea'* 
There  is  not  much  of  the  sour  and  surly  Puritan  in  the  com- 
position of  such  a  man.  This  Anna  Flint,  his  daughter,  in 
becoming  the  third  wife  of  Timothy  Dwight,  became  also,  as 
it  proved,  the  ancestress,  in  her  generation,  of  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Dwight  in  this  country. 

But  let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  into  another  field.  To 
show  that  we  did  not,  in  our  imaginary  case,  overstate  the  labor 
which  the  early  generations  of  a  family  often  furnish  for  its 
genealogist,  take  the  following  sentence  from  the  preface  to  Mr. 
Dwight's  work  on  the  Strongs.  "  In  his  history  of  the  former 
family  (the  Dwights)  there  were  even  in  the  third  generation 
but  three  founders  of  families;  but  with  the  Strongs  how 
different  I  Elder  John  Strong  began  the  family  history  with 
eighteen  children,  fifteen  of  whom  had  families,  and  eighty- 
eight  of  their  children  are  on  record  in  this  book  as  heads 
of  families.  There  were  doubtless  a  dozen  more.  From  the 
third  generation  downwards,  the  author's  task  was  nearly 
thirty  times  greater,  therefore,  in  tracing  his  maternal  ancestry 
and  kindred,  than  his  paternal."  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
unusual  and  remarkable  disparity.  But  whoever  looks  into 
the  early  New  England  history,  as  pertaining  to  the  growth  of 
families,  will  find  many  strange  variations  from  the  general  rala 
The  Dwights  were  as  much  below  the  ordinary  rule,  in  respect 
to  rapidity  of  increase,  as  the  Strongs  were  above. 

Elder  John  Strong,  the  patriarch  of  his  race,  came  over  with 
Rev.  John  Warham's  church  in  1680.  This  company,  with  all 
its  goods  and  cattle,  was  rudely  set  on  shore  down  at  rocky 
Nantasket,  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  brought  them 
(Captain  Squeb — his  name  is  against  him)  because,  contrary  to 
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his  express  agreement,  he  did  not  like  to  navigate  the  bay,  up 
to  the  settlement  at  Charlestown.  Five  years  later,  this  church 
removed  from  Dorchester  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  John 
Strong  went  with  it.  He  remained  at  Windsor  about  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  (in  1659  or  1660),  removed  to  Northampton 
where  he  died  in  1699,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four.  He  was 
the  first  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Northampton  Church.  In  the 
early  New  England  churches,  the  Ruling  Elder  stood  very 
near  to  the  Ministers.  But  the  ofi&ce  of  Ruling  Elder  ceased 
for  the  most  part,  among  us,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  history.  Scattered  cases,  rare  and  curious,  continued 
even  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  But  these 
early  Ruling  Elders  were  so  closely  associated  with  the  Ministers, 
that  they  were  sometimes  addressed  with  the  prefix  Rev.  So 
it  is  stated.  But  theonly  instance  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
ever  happened  to  discover,  is  in  the  case  of  this  Elder  John 
Strong.  When  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Boston,  in  the  year 
1672  sent  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  call  which  the  North- 
ampton church  had  given  him,  he  addressed  it  to  "Rev.  John 
Strong."  We  notice  among  the  Strongs,  that  the  name  of  a 
child  is  recorded  of  the  eleventh  generation  from  John  Strong. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  D  wights.  These  four  boys,  to 
whom  we  are  to  look  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Dwight  name, 
become — Justice  Nathaniel  Dwight,  first  of  Hatfield  (1666), 
and  then  of  Northampton  (1695) ;  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight  of 
Woodstock,  Connecticut,  (first  minister  of  that  place  and  con- 
tinuing in  oflSce  from  1686-1726) :  Capt  Henry  Dwight  of 
Hatfield,  and  Michael  Dwight  who  stays  in  Dedham. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  reproduce  these  two  bulky  volumes 
in  this  article,  and  so  we  must  be  allowed,  from  this  point,  to 
ramble  freely,  to  pick  and  choose  according  to  our  pleasure. 

This  Nathaniel  Dwight,  who  first  goes  to  Hatfield,  has  a  son 
bom  there  in  1694,  who  the  next  year  is  taken  to  Northampton 
with  the  family,  and  becomes  in  due  time  Colonel  Timothy 
Dwight,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  valuable  citizens  of  the 
place,  both  in  matters  of  church  and  state.  He  is  there,  a  man 
thirty-three  years  old,  when  Jonathan  Edwards  comes  thither 
to  be  colleague  pastor  with  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard.    He  is  a  faithful  attendant   upon    Mr.    Edwards' 
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preaching,  all  through  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  ministry, 
and  is  a  firm  friend  of  his  to  the  last  When  that  violent 
storm  arose  which  drove  Edwards  from  Northampton,  Ck)loiieI 
Dwight  remained  his  steadfast  supporter;  so  that  Edwards, 
writing  in  1750  to  his  friend  Erskine  across  the  water,  says: 
*'  There  is  a  number,  whose  hearts  are  broken  by  what  has  come 
to  pass,  and  I  believe  are  more  deeply  aflfected  than  ever  they 
were  at  any  temporal  bereavement  It  is  thus  with  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  parish.  Colonel  Dwight"  He  was  called 
"Colonel,"  "Surveyor,"  or  '* Esquire,"  according  to  circum- 
stances.    He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  of  great  muscular  strength. 

But  he  had  a  son,  Major  Timothy  Dwight,  bom  in  1726,  who 
became  a  giant  in  strength.  He  is  described  as  of  "  lai^e  bodily 
frame,  six  feet  and  four  inches  high  and  of  fine  proportiona" 
He  graduated  at  Y%le  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1744. 
His  father  meant  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer,  but  some  pen  has 
recorded  the  following  statement  on  this  matter.  "  He  had  such 
extreme  sensibility  to  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  always  doing 
right,  and  such  a  love  of  peace,  and  regarded  the  l^aJ  profes* 
sion  as  so  full  of  temptations  to  doing  wrong,  in  great  degrees 
or  small,"  that  he  preferred  to  follow  some  other  occupation. 

But  nothing  was  more  natural,  as  this  world  goes,  with  its 
strange  contrasts  and  laws  of  compensation,  than  that  this  large- 
framed  great-hearted  young  man  should  fall  most  earnestly  in 
love  with  the^a^i^,  graceful,  delicate,  beautiful  Mary  Edwards, 
fourth  daughter  and  fourth  child  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sarah 
Pierrepont  The  year  1750,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  Edwards 
household  had  coma  Here  were  nine  children  to  be  provided 
for,  the  eldest  eighteen,  and  the  youngest  a  little  babe.  Three 
weeks  before  Mr.  Edwards  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  (which 
was  given  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  July,)  there  had  been  a  wed- 
ding in  the  family,  and  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  twenty- 
two,  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Elihu  Parsons.  Jera- 
sha,  his  second  daughter,  had  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come,  three  years  before,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  But 
here  was  his  beloved  wife  and  nine  children  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  what  the  Lord  would  next  open  before  him  was  locked  in 
the  clouds  of  the  future. 

At  length  came  the  call  to  go  to  Stockbridge  and  instruct  the 
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HousatcMiic  Indians,  and  tlie  few  white  families  resident  there. 
The  call  was  accepted.     But  Stookbridge  was  then  far  away 
over  the  Berkshire  hills,  through  a  rough  wilderness,  and  the 
litde  Mary  Edwards,  then  sixteen  years  old,  was  heartily  in  love 
with  Timothy  Dwight,  and  engaged  to  him,  though  not  yet  ex- 
pecting to  be  married.    But  it  seemed  hardly  advisable  that  she 
should  make  this  toilsome  journey  to  Stockbridge  and  back,  or 
that  Mr.  Dwight  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  same ;  for  when 
they  should  be  married,  Northampton  was  to  be  their  home. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  thought  best  that  the  marriage 
fihoald  take  place  before  the  Edwards  family  left  for  their  new 
home  in  the  wilderness.    Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  Nov.,  1760, 
Timothy  Dwight  and  Mary  Edwards  were  married, — he  being 
twenty«four  and  she  sixteen.      Mary  Edwards  was  a  pattern  of 
elegance  and  refinement,  with  a  bright,  winsome,  beautiful  face. 
Her  picture,  which  we  have  seen,  shows  a  head  shaped  some- 
what like  her  father's,  and  a  face  radiant  with  life  and  thought 
But  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  husband  and  wife  is 
briefly  and  clearly  shown  in  this  book  of  genealogy.     ^*  Mary 
Edwards  was  as  much  below  medium  size  as  Timothy  Dwight 
was  above  it     *     *     *     She  herself  was  so  small,  that  her 
husband  would  sometimes  carry  her  around  the  room  on  his 
open  palm,  held  out  at  arms  length."    Yet  this  little  woman  be- 
came the  '*  mother  of  thirteen  children,  eight  [nine]*  of  them  sons, 
and  all  large  and  strong  men — the  smallest  of  them,  Cecil,  having 
been  6  feet  8^  inches  high  and  weighing  200  pounda"    Into 
this  newly-formed  household,   on   the  14th  of  May,  1752  a 
Timothy  Dwight  was  born,  destined  to  be  President  of  Yale 
College  and  to  move  among  the  men  most  widely  known  and 
honored  in  aU  the  land.    He  was  Mary  (Edwards)  Dwight's  first 
bom.     His  birth  occurred  before  she  was  eighteen.     Our  narra- 
tive has  already  brought  to  view  five  Timothy  Dwights,  in  five 
diiSerent  generations,  and  the  stock  seems  to  be  all  the  while  ris- 
ing.    With  r^ard  to  the  thirteen  children  of  this  household, 
the  genealogy  says, — ^'  Her  children  were  widely  noted  for  their 
fine  physical  forms  and  featurea      The  tradition  is,  that  thei 
special  beauty  of  this  generation  came  from  their  Edwards  line- 

*  The  atatfaor,  by  a  dip  of  the  pen  probably,  saya  eighty  when  he  should  hams 
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age,  as  a  similar  characteristic  of  that  family  in  the  preceding 
generation  had  descended  upon  them,  it  is  said,  from  the  Stod- 
dards.  Their  large  and  commanding  forms  they  inherited  from 
their  father,  but  their  fine,  clear,  expressive  features  from  their 
mother." 

The  reference  in  this  sentence  to  the  preceding  generation, 
and  to  the  Stoddards  will  be  entirely  plain  to  many  readers,  but 
some  may  be  assisted  by  a  word  of  explanation.     Timothy  Ed- 
wards (father  of  Jonathan) — minister  for  64  years  at  East  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut — married  Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton.      She  was  the  mother  of 
his  eleven  children,  and  was  a  woman  of  great  natural  and  ac- 
quired superiority.     She  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  99,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  was  like  a  saint  of  the  heavenly 
mansions,  making  her  abode  still  upon  the  earth.    Her  children 
were  ten  daughters  and  one  son,  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards.   They  were  children  taking  their  physical,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  their  mental  proportions  from  her.     Her  only 
son  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  of  her  daughters,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  they  used  sometimes  to  be  described  as  "Mr. 
Timothy  Edwards'  sixty  feet  of  daughters."     This  is  doubtless 
a  bold  exaggeration  of  a  striking  &ct     Without  question  Mr. 
Edwards'  daughters  were  remarkably  tall.  But  a  woman  actually 
six  feet  high  is  a  rarity.    Such  women  are  to  be  found,  but  one 
may  walk  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  for  a  long  time  before 
he  meets  with  a  woman  of  such  proportioas.    It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  one  household  should  furnish  ten  women  of  this  sta- 
ture, and  we  therefore  take  the  above  quotation  as  only  one  of 
those  exaggerated  forms  of  speech,  in  which  the  human  fancy 
delights  to  express  itself. 

But  to  return  now  to  our  married  Hercules  and  his  charming 
little  wife.  The  volumes  before  us  tell  some  remarkably  good 
stories  of  both  of  them,  and  we  cannot  interest  the  reader  in  any 
better  way  than  by  repeating  some  of  them.  *'  Two  stories  are 
told  of  him  (Major  Timothy  Dwight)  in  the  family,  illustrative 
of  his  great  muscular  stren^h,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the 
humorous  spirit  of  the  times.  He  saw  a  farmer  once  driving 
his  oxen  through  the  town  in  an  absent-minded  mood,  saying 
monotonously,  '  Whoa  I  haw  I  gee  I'  as  he  swung  his  goad  in- 
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differently  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Stepping  quickly  up  be- 
hind the  cart,  he  cought  hold  of  the  end  of  it,  and  bracing  him- 
self against  the  wheels,  held  the  ozen  still.  The  farmer  kept 
trudging  moodily  on  as  before,  still  saying  *  Whoa  I  haw!  gee  I' 
until  he  had  gone  far  enough  on  alone  to  make  the  joke  not  en- 
durable any  longer,  when  a  by-stander  bawled  out,  to  the  great 
merriment  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  ^  Halloo  I  coun- 
tryman I  where  are  your  oxen  ?* " 

^^A  man  from  a  neighboring  town  having  heard  often  of 
Major  Dwight's  great  muscular  strength,  came  to  Northampton 
one  day  to  see  him,  and  try  his  hand  upon  him,  boasting  that 
no  one  whom  he  had  ever  seen  had  proved  to  be  a  match  for 
him.  He  found  the  Major  hoeing  an  alley  in  his  garden,  and 
coming  up  to  the  picket  fence  near  him,  said,  '  Major  Dwight, 
they  say  that  you  are  the  strongest  man  in  Northampton.  I 
have  come  here  on  purpose  to  try  my  hand  with  you.*  Cast- 
ing but  a  glance  at  him,  and  working  quietly  on  with  his  hoe. 
Major  Dwight  replied  that  *he  would  not  like  to  hurt  him.' 
The  Wortbington  braggart  then  stepped  inside  the  fence  and 
they  kept  bantering  with  each  other,  forwards  and  backwards, 
until  the  Major  had  hoed  out  the  alley  to  the  end,  when,  drop- 
ping his  hoe,  he  suddenly  caught  up  the  ranter,  and  whirling 
him  horizontally  several  times  over  his  head,  pitched  him  out 
over  the  fence,  and  with  such  a  sense  of  complete  discomfiture 
on  his  part  that  he  was  glad  to  skulk  away  as  fast  as  he  could 
from  his  presence." 

Having  repeated  these  two  stories  about  the  physical  man,  it 
would  not  be  fair  not  to  tell  another  about  the  moral  man.  ^*  A 
lottery  had  been  given  to  Princeton  College  by  the  colony  of 
New  Jersey,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  to  Union,  Hamilton,  and  other  colleges,  Pret...  Burr,  his 
brother-in-law,  (he  married  Esther  Edwards)  forwarded  to  him 
twenty  tickets  for  sala  The  Council  of  Massachusetts  colony 
meantime  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
from  any  other  colony.  He  accordingly  put  them  one  side. 
intending  to  return  them  to  the  source  whence  they  came, 
which,  however,  he  failed  to  do  in  season,  as  opportunities  of 
transmission  between  points  so  distant  were  then  very  infrequent 
All  unsold  tickets  were  required  by  the  Lottery  Company  to  be 
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letarned  by  a  given  date,  or  kept  by  the  holder  at  his  own  risk 
and  charges.  In  laying  the  tickets  by,  he  selected  one  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  meant  to  keep  himself  when  returning  the 
rest  That  ticket  drew  a  blank;  but  one  of  the  remainiDg 
nineteen  drew  the  highest  priase  of  all,  amounting  to  £4,000 
($20,000),  while  several  of  the  others  also  drew  prices  of  some 
magnitude.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  clearly 
stated  and  everywhere  published,  those  twenty  tickets  were 
all  his  to  be  paid  for,  and  his  also,  for  any  profit  that  might 
perchance  accrue  from  them ;  but  in  settling  with  them  in  the 
end,  he  paid  for  the  ticket  that  drew  the  blank,  and  resigned 
the  nineteen  others  with  their  large  pecuniary  advantages  to 
the  company." 

Such  a  man  practically  knew  '^  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
always  doing  right." 

Twenty-seven  years  after  his  marriage  (in  1777)  he  died  in 
Natchez,  whither  he  had  gone  to  look  after  certain  landed 
interests,  embraced  in  a  crown  grant  of  lands  made  to  General 
Lyman  and  others  for  their  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  By  his  death  he  left  his  wife,  now  forty-three  years  old, 
with  thirteen  children  on  her  hands,  the  youngest  a  babe  of  a 
year  old.  His  real  estate  was  prized  at  £4,488,  and  his  personal 
£134.  No  break  had  occurred  in  this  family  circle  before. 
Those  thirteen  children  were  all  alive.  And  now  came  a  time 
when  the  care  of  this  large  household,  with  largely  diminished 
means  of  support,  devolved  solely  upon  her;  but  she  rose 
grandly  to  the  occasion.  She  was  a  woman  of  immense  enei^ 
and  force  in  practical  matters,  and  at  the  same  time,  she  is 
estimated  as  fuUy  equal  to  any  other  child  of  her  &ther,  in 
intellectual  acumen  and  force  of  argument  And  when  we 
remember  that  she  was  sister  of  the  younger  Edwards,  that  is 
saying  much.  Madam  Dwight  was  a  power  in  the  Northamp- 
ton society  that  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  though  she  was 
somewhat  persecuted  on  her  father's  account 

There  are  several  characteristic  anecdotes  of  her  in  these 
volumes,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one,  and  that  is 
one  that  the  venerable  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  died 
a  few  years  since  nearly  ninety  years  old,  used  to  tell  of  his 
infancy.     He  told  the  story,  of  course,  as  it  was  told  to  him. 
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He  was  born  in  Northampton,  and  his  home  \yas  near  the 
hoase  of  Madam  Dwight. 

"  Once  on  hearing  me  cry  for  a  long  time  with  all  my  might, 
when  an  infant  of  less  than  two  years  old,  she  ran  over  from 
her  house  which  was  directly  opposite  my  father's,  and,  going 
up  to  my  chamber,  took  me  out  of  bed  and  carrying  me  down 
to  my  mother,  said  to  her :  '  Mrs.  Tappan,  what  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  this  child?'  'Nothing,  Madam,'  she  quietly 
replied.  '  I  am  only  weaning  him,  and  he  is  resisting  my 
authority.'  My  fright,  in  being  thus  hurried  out  of  bed  by  a 
stranger,  was  an  effectual  cure  of  my  crying.  In  after  years,  I 
made  her  home  my  frequent  resort,  where  she  beguiled  me  many 
an  hour  in  telling  me  stories  from  her  well-furnished  mind,  and 
inexhaustible  powers  of  imagination  and  memory." 

One  who  has  ever  known  the  physical  energies  and  resolute 
force  of  mind  and  will  in  the  Tappans,  can  well  believe  that  this 
crying,  under  the  circumstances,  amounted  to  something  con- 
siderable. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  back  now  for  a  moment,  he  will 
perceive,  that  since  John  Dwight  came  to  Dedham,  we  have 
never  been  without  a  Timothy  Dwight  on  these  shores.  It 
might  seem,  on  a  hasty  review,  that  there  had  been  a  break  in 
the  succession,  but  it  is  not  so.  That  Timothy  Dwight  who 
came  over  with  his  father,  and  who  after  being  six  times  mar- 
ried, lived  to  be  88,  was  alive  22  years  after  Colonel  Timothy 
Dwight  was  bom.  And  now  having  reached  that  illustrious 
Timothy  Dwight,  the  eldest  child  of  Mary  Edwards,  we  shall  be 
quite  sure,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  have  a  full  supply  of 
Timothies  constantly  on  hand. 

Looking  back  from  the  point  where  the  Edwards  and  Dwight 
streams  came  together,  in  Northampton  in  1760,  these  two  fami- 
lies had  been  quite  unlike  in  their  law  of  developement  We 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  our  New  England 
genealogical  history,  that  at  the  time  when  Mary  Edwards  was 
married,  she  being  in  the  fifth  generation  from  William  Ed- 
wards of  Hartford,  the  founder,  there  had  actually  been  in  those 
five  generations,  but  fifteen  males  of  the  Edwards  name,  in  that 
branch  of  the  Edwards  family,  and  some  four  or  five  of  those 
died  in  early  life;  while  at  this  same  point  of  time  the  descend- 
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ants  of  William  Edwards  through  the  female  lines,  were  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds. 

But  the  Dwight  family,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  one  of 
rapi(i  early  development,  had  been  more  equally  enlarged 
through  both  the  male  and  female  lines,  and  had  produced  at  the 
time  above  mentioned  (1750),  not  far  from  seventy  males,  bear- 
ing the  Dwight  name. 

We  cannot  venture  far  into  that  great  wilderness  of  the  female 
branches  of  this  family,  as  they  have  spread  themselves  out  now 
for  the  space  of  240  years.  It  is  a  forest  with  many  stately  trees, 
but  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  traverse  it,  we  might  share  the  fate 
of  that  little  Dwight  boy  of  Dedham,  "who  was  lost  in  the 
woods."  But  we  cannot  avoid  making  some  references  to  these 
families  allied  by  marriage.  In  the  early  generation,  the  daugh- 
ters of  John  Dwight,  the  founder,  brought  in  some  excellent 
character  by  their  marriages.  Hannah  Dwight  married  Nathan- 
iel Whiting,  and  was  the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  eight  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Mary  Dwight  married  Henry  Phillips, 
and  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three 
daughters  Sarah  Dwight  married  Nathaniel  Reynolds,  and 
bore  him  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  These 
families  are  not  traced  in  these  volumes. 

But  leaving  all  the  intermediate  branches  and  generations, 
let  us  come  down  and  look  once  more  at  this  family  of  Madame 
Dwight  of  Northampton,  left  a  widow  in  1777  with  her  thirteen 
children.  There  are  four  daughters  only  among  these  children, 
but  they  were  all  married,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  take  note 
of  these  marriages.  Sarah  Dwight  married  Nathan  Storrs. 
Mary  Dwight  was  twice  married,  to  General  Lewis  R  Morris 
and  to  William  HalL  Fidelia  Dwight  married  Jonathan  E.  Por- 
ter; and  Elizabeth  Dwight,  the  youngest  daughter,  married 
William  W.  Woolsey  of  New  York.  Into  this  Woolsey  family 
were  bom  seven  children,  of  whom  the  late  President  of  Yale 
College,  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  was  the  youngest  but  one. 

Among  the  family  names,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
allied  by  marriage  to  the  Dwights,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Brad- 
fords,  the  Danas,  the  DeForests,  the  Hillhouses,  ^the  Hookers, 
the  Lathrops,  the  Lymans,  the  Olmsteads,  the  Pierponts,  the 
Bipleys,  the  Sedgwicks,  the  Shepards,  the  Shermans,  the  Silli- 
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maoa,  the  Smythes,  the  Tallmadges,  the  Wadsworths,  the  Wil- 
liamses,  the  Woodbridges,  the  Wyllyses,  and  a  host  of  others. 

But  we  must  leave  ourselves  space  for  some  general  facts  and 
gtatistics,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  items  pertaining 
to  this  whole  matter.  In  a  certain  proclivity  toward  collegiate 
and  professional  education,  probably  no  family  in  the  land  can 
equal  the  Dwights,  (we  mean  both  of  the  male  and  female  lines). 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  this  tendency  did  not 
set  in  with  strength  in  the  early  generations.  There  were  eight 
Mathers,  that  had  been  through  Harvard  College,  before  ever  a 
Dwight  went  there.  But  the  Mathers  only  give  us  eleven  grad- 
uates at  Harvard,  while  the  Dwights  give  us  twenty-two.  The 
Mathers  give  us  twenty  graduates  at  Yale  and  the  Dwights 
twenty-eight,  (the  genealogy  says,  but  we  make  twenty-nine.) 

In  mere  numbers  of  graduates,  in  our  old  colleges,  the  name 
Williams  will  gain  an  easy  triumph  over  all  others,  except  that 
nbiquitous  and  cosmopolitan  name. of  Smith.  But  the  Wil- 
liamses  in  this  country,  having  descended  from  many  distinct 
early  progenitors,  are  very  numerous.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Williams  tribe  can  show  as  many  college  gradu- 
ates in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  Dwights,  though  we 
have  always  taken  pleasure  in  noticing  how  this  family  rolls  up 
the  names  on  the  Harvard  and  Yale  Triennials.  There  are  more 
than  seventy  of  them  on  the  Yale  Catalogue,  besides  the  hono- 
raries  and  the  professionals ;  and  there  is  about  the  same  show- 
ing, for  numbers,  on  the  Harvard. 

The  earliest  publicly  educated  man  of  the  name  of  Dwight  in 
this  country,  was  that  Josiah,  (son  of  Capt.  Timothy  of  Dedham,) 
who  afterwards  became  the  minister  of  Woodstock,  Connecticut. 
He  graduated  not  until  1687,  after  the  family  had  been  in  the 
country  more  than  fifty  years. 

We  well  remember  a  remark  which  we  once  heard  Professor 
Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  make.  He  had  for  a  long  course  of 
years  the  care  of  the  annual  and  triennial  catalogue^  at  Yale.  He 
8aid  that  he  took  great  pleasure  as  he  enrolled  the  names  of  the 
Dew  students  coming  in  year  by  year,  in  tracing  their  connec- 
tions with  the  generations  gone  before,  through  their  given 
names.  And  so  on  the  Harvard  catalogue,  it  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve that  the  third  Dwight  that  graduates  there  is  Flynt 
Dwight    That  Bev.  Henry  Flint  (or  Flynt)  of  Braintree,  whose 
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daughter,  Anna,  married  Captain  Timothy  Dwight^  has  his  name 
put  on  to  the  Harvard  Catalogue  nearly  sixty  years  after  his  own 
death,  by  a  son  of  Bev.  Josiah  Dwight,  already  noticed.  This 
good  minister  of  Braintree  had  one  son,  Bev.  Josiah  Flynt,  that 
graduated  at  Harvard  as  early  as  1664,  and  he  had  a  grandson, 
Bev.  Henry  Flynt,  (son  of  this  Josiah,)  who  was  instructor  at 
Harvard  for  the  long  term  of  fifty-five  years,  and  for  fifty-three 
years  was  a  member  of  the  corporation.  He  never  married,  and 
so  they  named  him  '*  Father  Flynt,"  after  the  manner  pertaining 
to  the  Catholic  priests,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  fathers  at  all 
But  this  Henry  Flynt  of  Braintree  loved  learning,  and  wanted 
his  other  son  (the  only  other  one  living  at  the  time  he  made  his 
will)  to  follow  in  the  same  path,  for  he  says  in  that  loving  will 
from  which  we  have  already  made  some  extracts :  **  I  give  to  my 
son  Seth  my  great  lot  and  half  my  books,  if  it  please  Gtod  to 
make  him  a  scholar."  But  Seth  did  not  incline  to  be  a  scholar, 
and  Josiah  got  all  the  booths.  It  would  have  rejoiced  the  good 
man's  heart,  if  he  could  have  lived  to  see  the  name  of  Flynt 
Dwight  recorded  on  the  Harvard  catalogue.  But  in  reference 
to  the  connection  which  this  Dwight  family  has  had  with  the  col> 
leges  and  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  we  will  copy  some 
short  passages  from  Dr.  Dwigbt's  **  General  Summary  of  Besults." 
He  says,  "  The  whole  number  here  enumerated  of  graduates 
of  colleges  and  universities,  and  of  institutions  of  like  grade  is 
409.  Of  these  the  number  connected  with  the  family  by  mar- 
riage is  148.  [This  last  number  does  not  refer  to  those  of 
Dwight  blood  in  the  female  lines,  but  to  such  educated  men, 
not  of  the  blood,  as  have  married  into  the  family.]  The  num- 
ber of  those  liberally  educated  in  the  family  itself  as  such,  [in 
both  the  male  and  female  lines]  has  been  therefore  at  least  865." 
"  Of  the  8,000  members  of  the  family,  somewhat  more  than  half 
have  been  females.  Of  the  less  than  4,000  males  of  all  names 
in  the  family,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that  1,500  died 
before  coming  to  maturity.  On  such  an  estimate,  and  it  must 
be  short  of  the  truth,  there  would  be  found  to  be  an  average  of 
one  in  seven  among  the  adult  males  of  the  Dwight  fiimily,  liber- 
ally educated.  *  *  *  The  number  of  college  graduates 
enumerated  in  the  two  families,  Dwight  and  Strong,  is  921«  or 
deducting  those  repeated  in  either  work,  900  and  over.     *    * 
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The  relative  proportion  of  educated  men  in  the  Dwight  family 
is  mach  laiger  than  in  the  Strong,  being  in  the  former  a  seventh 
of  itsadnlt  males,  and  in  the  latter  a  twentieth." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  record.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  more  impressive  to  the  average  reader, 
if  we  drop  out,  (for  the  purpose  of  some  comparisons)  all  the 
gradoates  of  Dwight  blood,  who  bear  other  names,  and  confine 
oQfselv^  to  the  graduates  of  the  name  Dwight  If  we  have 
made  the  count  correctly,  they  are  not  far  from  70  [72,  the 
aathor  makes  them]  in  number.  We  have  spoken  before  of 
the  Williamses.  If  their  record  could  be  brought  down  fully 
to  the  present  time,  we  judge  that  not  far  &om  800  men  of  the 
name  Williams,  have  graduated  in  such  American  colleges  as 
are  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  To  the  Southern  col- 
leges we  have  not  given  attention,  ib  respect  to  this  item. 
Bat  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  our  early 
colonial  populations,  (say  from  1630-1660)  he  will  find  men  of 
the  name  Williams,  at  almost  every  point.  And  one  need  only, 
look  into  a  Directory  of  any  of  our  large  cities  to  see  how  this 
name  abounda  But  the  Dwigbts,  it  must  be  remembered,  all 
oome  from  that  one  John  Dwight  of  Dedham,  and  that  too,, 
without  rapid  increase  in  the  early  generations. 

The  name  Edwards  stands  conspicuous  among  us  for  culture. 
Bat  like  the  name  Williams,  the  name  Edwards,  (both  of  them 
Welsh)  was  very  frequent  in  the  early  generationa  The 
Edwards  name  will  show  about  the  same  number  of  graduates 
in  the  northern  colleges  as  the  Dwight  But  there  were  cer- 
tainly a  dozen  men  of  the  name  Edwards,  who  came  out  of 
England  and  settled  on  these  shores  before  the  year  1660. 
And  this  last  comparison,  in  which  we  use  a  name  known  for 
culture,  will  show  very  well  the  remarkable  course  of  the 
D wights  in  respect  to  collegiate  education.  Among  the  men 
of  the  Edwards  name,  who  trace  their  origin  to  William 
Edwards  of  Hartford,  [and  this  section  of  the  Edwards  race 
has  been  altogether  the  most  prolific  in  college  graduates],  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  more  than  27  or  28,  who  have  been 
publicly  educated.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  said,  and  the  author 
of  these  two  volumes  would  probably  admit  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  that  the  great  force  impelling  the  Dwights  to  this  col* 
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legiate  career  came  largely  from  the  Edwards  blood  and  spirit 
Up  to  the  day  when  Timothy  Dwight  married  Mary  Edwards, 
in  1760,  there  had  been  but  seven  Dwights  graduated  from  our 
two  New  England  colleges,  and  we  then  had  but  two. 

In  this  immediate  connection,  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
feature  about  this  Dwight  culture.  In  the  branch  of  the 
family  where  it  first  b^an,  it  did  not  flourish  to  any  consider- 
able degree.  Josiah,  son  of  Capt  Timothy,  of  Dedham,  was 
the  first  graduate  of  the  name,  and  his  son  followed  in  his 
footstepa  But  if  we  have  studied  the  record  correctly,  the 
descendants  of  Josiah  Dwight  (and  they  were  considerably 
numerous)  give  us  only  five  college  graduates,  while  among 
the  descendants  of  his  brother  Nathaniel  we  find  ihtrty-tux>, 
and  among  those  of  his  brother  Henry  twenty-nine,  MichaeFs 
descendants  give  us  but  one,  and  there  are  four  or  five  scatter- 
ing. The  culture  was  chiefly  in  those  two  families  at  North- 
ampton and  Hatfield.  They  were  near  together,  and  influences 
easily  caught  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  as  already  suggested, 
the  early  stimulus  in  this  direction,  came  largely  from  the 
intermarriage  of  the  Dwight  family  with  the  Edwards.  It  is 
only  one  illustration,  among  a  very  great  many,  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  generation.  Only  a 
few,  comparatively,  of  the  people  of  the  present  day,  have  any 
just  conception  of  the  sweep  and  force  of  that  man's  thought 
and  activity — how  many  minds  he  set  thinking, — how  many 
new  currents  of  influence  were  put  in  motion,  and  how  many 
old  barriers  were  broken  down  by  him.  His  defeats  turned 
into  after  triumphs.  The  obscurity  into  which  he  was  driven 
became  the  very  passage-way  to  a  world-wide  fama  From 
that  seeming  solitude  and  isolation  at  Stockbridge,  he  spoke  to 
the  most  cultivated  and  philosophical  minds  of  the  Old  World, 
and  they  heard  his  words  with  eagerness  and  astonishment 

Still,  we  would  not  unduly  magnify  him  as  the  source  and 
inspiring  influence  of  this  wide  culture  among  the  Dwights; 
because  it  is  to  be  noticed,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  that 
the  college  graduates  of  the  Dwight  name,  are  almost  as 
numerous  among  the  descendants  of  Henry  at  Hatfield  as  of 
Nathaniel  at  Northampton,  but  we  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  nearness  of  those  branches  to  each  other,  and  to 
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the  influences,  which,  starting  in  Northampton,  flowed  easily 
to  Hatfield.  And  it  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  this 
Hatfield  stock  gives  us  but  two  graduates  before  that  date, 
(1760),  when  Major  Timothy  Dwight  marries  Mary  Edwards. 
In  some  way,  an  immense  stimulus  was  supplied  about  this 
time,  and  we  attribute  it  largely,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
inflaence  of  Edwards,  and  to  his  blood  passing  at  this  point 
into  the  Dwight  family. 

There  are  a  few  scattered  and  outlying  families  by  the  name 
of  Dwight  in  this  country,  that  the  author  has  not  been  able 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  trace  to  John  Dwight  of  Dedham. 
There  was  a  Timothy  Dwight  at  Medfield,  a  few  years  after 
John  Dwight  was  in  Dedham,  and,  as  already  said  in  a  note, 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  John,  coming  over 
with  him  or  soon  after.  He  had  three  sons,  and  there  were 
children  in  the  next  generation.  But  the  author  concludes, 
from  all  the  information  he  can  gain,  that  this  family  ran  out 
in  its  male  lines,  and  that  the  name  was  not  perpetuated  by  it. 
The  "  Shirley  Dwights,"  so  called,  are  an  unresolved  nebula^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Medford  family  did  live  on  in  one  of 
its  male  lines,  and  that  the  Shirley  Dwights  are  the  conse- 
quence. But  for  the  most  part,  the  author  claims  to  have 
compassed  the  Dwight  family  on  these  shores;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  he  has  performed  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
in  80  doing,  and  has  conferred  upon  the  family  a  most  valuable 
possession.  He  ought  certainly  to  have  his  reward  for  it. 
One  hundred  years  hence  these  volumes  will  be  of  priceless 
value.  They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  No  one 
can  closely  examine  them  without  seeing  an  almost  infinite 
attention  to  little  detaila  Over  and  above  the  dry  lists  of 
names  and  dates,  they  abound  in  pertinent  anecdotes  and  his- 
torical illustrations — snatciies  of  old  records,  rare  and  curious, 
carrying  the  reader  back  to  the  ancient  days.  In  this  miscella- 
neous reading,  one  may  find  entertainment  and  instruction  for 
a  long  time. 

The  volumes  are  printed  on  paper  of  a  most  superior  quality, 
with  choice  type,  and  with  valuable  portraits  of  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  family.  Thii-ty-three  pages  near  the 
opening  of  the  work  are  given  to  the  "  History  of  the  English 
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DwJght  Family,"  which  sectioD,  of  itself,  mast  have  cost  no 
little  research. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Article,  there  are  obvious  reasons, 
which  have  restrained  as  from  any  large  mention  of  the  living 
members  of  the  family,  nor  have  we  soaght,  to  any  extent,  to 
bring  the  men  of  the  departed  generations,  individually  to 
view.  We  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  family  as  a 
whole — the  law  of  its  development  and  progress — and  the 
remarkable  results  reached  in  the  direction  of  literaiy  culture. 
In  this  respect,  probably  no  fiEmiily  in  the  land,  of  equal  num- 
bers, can  surpass  it  It  occupies  a  rare  position  among  the  old 
New  England  households,  many  of  which  can  present  most 
honorable  records. 
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Abticlk  v.— sons  of  LIBERTY  IN  1756. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Fitch  of  Connecticut,  February  11th, 
1765,  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  colony's  agent  in  London,  sent  a  re- 
port— or  as  he  terms  it,  a  sketch — of  Colonel  BarT6'8  rejoinder 
to  Charles  Townshend,  in  the  first  debate  on  the  American 
Stamp  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  IngersoU  probably 
famished  other  copies  of  this  sketch,  from  one  of  which  it  was 
published  in  the  New  London  Gazette  of  May  10,  and  reprinted 
in  many  of  the  newspapers  friendly  to  the  American  cause. 

In  this  speech,  Barr^  had  designated  the  colonists  as  *'sons  of 
liberty,''  and  this  name  was  soon  adopted  by  associations  formed 
throughout  the  country  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  **The  friends  to  the  claims  of  the  colonies,"  says  Gordon 
(L  167),  **  pleased  with  Colonel  Barr6's  speech  and  what  he  had 
pronounced  the  Americans,  assumed  the  title  of  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty." So,  Mr.  Bancroft :  "  May  had  not  shed  its  blossoms,  be- 
fore the  words  of  Barr6  were  as  household  words  in  every  New 
England  town.  Midsummer  saw  it  distributed  through  Canada 
in  French ;  and  the  continent  rung  from  end  to  end  with  the 
cheering  name  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty."  {HwL  of  the  TJ,  /S, 
V.  241.) 

Mr.  IngersoU  himself,  when  he  published,  in  1776,  all  his 
"Letters  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,"  remarked,  in  a  note  to  his 
report  of  Barry's  speech, — 

^  I  believe  I  maj  oUixn  the  Honour  <rf  haying  been  the  Author  of  this  Title 
(Sou  of  Liberty),  however  little  perBonal  good  I  ha^  got  bj  it,  having  been  the 
only  Penon,  by  what  I  can  discover,  who  transmitted  Mr.  Barry's  Speech  to 
Amflrioa.** 

That  the  name  was  first  suggested  by  the  speech,  no  one 
seems  to  have  doubted.  Few,  probably,  of  the  numerous  asso- 
ciations that  assumed  it  knew  or  suspected  its  earlier  origin. 
Yet — ^aa  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show — one  or  more 
political  clubs,  called  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  had  been  formed  in 
Connecticut  mere  than  ten  years  be/ore  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Jared  IngersoU,  when  he  was 
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writing  out  for  publication  his  notes  of  Barr^  s  speech,  knew  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  club,  if  he  had  not  himself  been  enrolled  <u 
a  "  Son  of  Liberty." 

The  evidence,  as  respects  the  name^  is  found  in  an  obscare 
pamphlet,  printed  anonymously  in  New  Haven,  in  1766.  Be- 
fore quoting  this  pamphlet,  something  must  be  said  of  the  con- 
troversy which  called  it  forth. 

Thomas  Clap  became  president  of  Yale  College  in  1740,  and, 
the  next  year,  Jonathan  Law  succeeded  Joseph  Talcott  as  gove^ 
nor  of  Connecticut  In  the  ensuing  decade,  opposition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  colony  became  strong  enoagh 
to  threaten  the  disruption  of  church-establishment  This  was 
the  era  of  revivals,  but  it  was  also  the  era  of  declension,  separa- 
tions, and  the  incoming  of  heresies,  of  wild  fanaticism,  and  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  name  of  "the  liberties  of  the 
churches," — soon  to  evoke  bold  assertion  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  private  j  udgment  *  Old  Light'  and  *  New  Light,* 
Arminianism  and  Antinomianism,  Arianism,  and  Taylorism 
were  by- words  of  party.  "  A  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  in  the  valley  of  vision,"*  it  seemed  to 
those  who,  content  with  the  Old  Light,  strove  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  its  alliance  with  the  state.  ''God  has 
given  us  to  see  our  churches  in  a  ruffle" — said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worthington  in  his  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
1744:  ''strangers  taking  them  by  the  hands,  and  they  wandering 
into  enthusiasm,  anabaptism,  and  antinomianism."  Students 
at  the  college  not  only  dared  to  read  books  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  church,  but,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their  d^rees, 
actually  ventured  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  reprinting 
Locke's  '* Letters  on  Toleration."!  Some  of  them  did  worse; 
they  caught  the  license  of  the  times,  sat  in  judgment  on  their 
instructors,  and  pronounced  some  of  them  "  unconverted  and 
unskillful  guides  in  matters  of  religion."  To  the  Revivalists 
and  New  Lights,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  even  darker  than  it 
seemed  to  their  persecuters.    "  Numbers  of  the  clergy,"  says  one 

*  Is.  xxii,  6.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles,  an  antesignanma  of  the  Old  Lights^  makes 
the  quotation  in  his  Election  Sermon,  May,  1742. 

t  Trumbull's  History  of  Oonnecticut,  ii.  183,  note.  Locke's  Letters  were  im- 
printed in  Boston,  in  1743. 
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"were  Arminians,  preachers  of  a  dead,  cold  morality,  without 
any  distinction  of  it  from  heathen  morality,  by  the  principles  of 
evangelical  love  and  faith  ....  Some  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  the  colony  were  most  bitter  enemies  to  the  revival  and  to 
their  brethren  who  were  instrumental  in  promoting  it  Th's  was 
the  case  in  general  with  the  magistnites  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  colony."*  Nor  was  this  the  worst  Corruptions  in  doc- 
trine in  the  Protestant  church  of  England  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, **and  too  many  in  our  churches,  and  even  among  our  minis- 
ters, had  fallen  in  with  them."  "  The  writings  of  Chubb.  Tay- 
lor, Foster,  Hutcheson,  Campbell,  and  Ramaey,  began  to  be 
highly  extolled  and  assiduously  spread  about  the  country."! 

At  this  period,  there  was  much  talk  of  Liberty,  though  none 
yet  dreamed  of  political  independenca  It  was  as  loyal  subjects 
of  England  that  the  colonists  demanded  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freemen.  They  were  proud  of  their  English  birthright 
Their  public  speakers  loved  to  boast,  with  Paul,  that  theirs  was 
not  a  purchased  freedom,  but  that  they  were  "  free  born" — true 
sons  of  liberty. 

Connecticut,  especially,  was  without  temptation  to  disloyalty. 
Not  subjected — like  her  neighbors  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York — to  governors  appointed  by  the  crown,  she  had  seldom 
been  called  to  defend  constitutional  rights  against  the  exercise 
of  royal  prerogative. 

"  A  little  model  of  that  excellent  and  great  fonn  at  home,  we  enjoy*' — said  the 
ReT.  Jared  Eliot,  in  1738,—*'  the  same  LibertieB,  and  addUhwd  hereto.  We  have 
Hberty  to  chooee  from  among  ourselvea,  of  our  Fathers  and  Brethren,  to  rule  over 
v;  and  these  to  be  continued  but  just  bo  long  as  we  think  fit.  We  have  neither 
Strangers  nor  childdren  to  rule  over  us.  We  have  our  '  judges  as  at  the  first,  and 
oar  rulers  as  at  the  beginning.*  ....  Are  not  these  advantages  great  as  human 
pnidenoe  couM  contrive,  and  even  eoGtcnsive  to  the  upmost  bounds  of  a  nUional  wish  f  "| 

The  liberty  about   which  parties  in  Connecticut  were  con-  v 
tending  between  1740  and  1750  was  that  of  separation  from 
church  establishment,  of  "strict  Congregationalism,"   against 
consociation,  of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 

*  Trumbull's  History  at  Connecticut,  ii  162,  176. 

f  n>id.  (from  N.  Hobart,)  618 ;  President  Glap*s  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
N.  B.  Churches,  p.  19. 
X  Sfection  Sermon,  1738,  p.  37. 
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religion.  Governor  Talcott  had  been  friendly  to  the  New  Light 
movement  and  discountenanced  all  persecution  of  either  dissen- 
ters or  *  separates.'  Governor  Law  was  (says  Dr.  Trumbull)  "a 
gentleman  of  a  different  character.'*  His  accession  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  repression 
of  disorders  and  to  prevent  further  divisions  in  the  churches. 
The  Arminian  or  Old  Light  party  was  in  a  large  majority  in  the 
V general  assembly.  In  May,  1742,  they  enacted  "an  Act  for 
regulating  Abuses  and  correcting  Disorders  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs," — which  for  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  is  without  parallel  in  the  legislation  of  Con- 
necticut. It  is  unnecessary  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  it,  hera* 
There  are  but  two  facts  we  can  wish  to  remember  about  it,  first, 
that  its  severities  were  directed,  not  against  dissenters  from  a 
creed,  but  against  seceders  from  an  establishment,  and  those 
who  promoted  separations  of  established  churches ;  it  did  not 
abridge  the  liberties  of  episcopalians,  baptists,  or  other  denomi- 
nations **  having  any  distinguishing  character  by  which  they  may 
be  known  from  the  presbyterians  or  congregational ists ;"  and 
secondly,  that,  less  than  ten  years  after  its  enactment,  it  was 
wiped  from  the  statute  book  without  the  ceremony  even  of  a 
formal  repeal. 

In  May,  1748,  the  legislature,  by  repealing  the  act  of  1708, 
"  for  the  ease  of  such  as  soberly  dissent,"  made  separation  from 
any  established  church  unlawful,  except  by  special  license  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  such  license,  it  was  plainly  intimated, 
presbyterians  or  congregationalists  must  not  expect. 

These  extraordinary  measures  for  the  repression  of  irregulari- 
ties and  enthusiasm  were  cordially  seconded  by  President  Clap 
and  the  trustees  of  the  collega  The  expulsion  of  David  Brain- 
erd  in  the  winter  of  1741-42,  and  of  the  two  Clevelands  in  1745, 
and  the  public  testimony  borne  by  the  rector  and  tutors  against 
Whitefield,  were  pledges  of  the  sympathy  of  the  collie  au- 
thorities with  the  Arminian  majority  in  the  legislature;  and  the 
legislature  manifested  its  confidence  by  increasing  the  annual 
appropriation  to  the  college,  and  by  granting  it,  in  1745,  a  new 
and  larger  charter,  which  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  its  future 
advancement 

*  It  is  printed  in  the  Ool.  Beoorda,  yiii.  464,  fL,  and  in  TrumbnU't  Historj  of 
Oonnectiout,  ii.  166,  ff. 
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Bat  before  the  death  of  Governor  Law,  in  1750,  the  persecu- 
tion of  New  Lights  and  Separates  had  produced  the  result  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Instead  of  crushing  opposition, 
h  had  strengthened  it  and  cemented  its  discordant  elementa 
"The  majority,  by  overstraining  their  power,"  says  Backus,* 
'^had  weakened  it,  and  it  now  began  to  declina"  The  party  of 
"political  New  Lights — ^as  they  were  nicknamed  by  their  oppo- 
nents—comprised  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  who  had 
opposed  separations  and  the  excesses'of  the  revivalists,  but  who 
denounced  the  laws  of  1742  and  1743,  and  the  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted under  them,  as  violations  of  the  liberties  assured  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  by  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  spring  of  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  printed  in  Boston,  en- 
titled— 

"  I%e  essential  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Protestants.  A  seasonable  Plea  for  The 
Liberty  of  CKmwwnetf,  and  The  Right  of  I^riwxie  Judgment,  in  matters  of  Religion, 
without  anj  Gontroul  from  human  Auffiariiy,  Being  a  Letter,  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  Massachusetts-Baj  to  his  Friend  in  Connecticut  Wherein  Some  Thoughts  on 
die  Origin,  End,  and  Extent  of  the  Oknl  Power  with  brief  considerations  on  several 
late  Laws  in  Connecticut,  are  humbly  offered.    By  a  Lover  of  Truth  and  Liberty.*' 

The  writer  subscribes  himself  Philaleihes^  and  dates  from  Eleu- 
theropolisj  March  80,  1744.  The  internal  evidence  is  suflBicient 
to  prove  its  Connecticut  origin.  "  Colonel  Elisha  Williams,  the 
best  president  they  ever  had  at  Yale  College,  was  tlie  author  of 
it,*'  says  Backus,  the  baptist  historian,! — who  was  not  likely  to 
be  misinformed  on  this  point  After  resigning  the  presidency 
of  the  college,  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  (in  May,  1740)  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  held  that  office  till  the  spring 
of  1753,  when  the  general  assembly  left  him  oflF— probably  be- 
cause of  his  known  opposition  to  the  course  of  the  dominant 

*  Church  History  of  New  England,  ii.  lit. 

f  Church  History  of  New  England,  ii.  15t.  Sprague,  Congr.  Annals,  i.  284, 
naaoeB  it  among  Sector  WillianiB^s  publication&  It  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  library 
eatelogne  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society — ^whose  copy  of  the  pamphlets  (ao- 
<iiiired  by  its  form^  owner  in  1792)  has  written  on  the  title  page  the  name  of  "the 
Hon.  Elisha  WOliams,  late  Rector  of  Yale  OoUege,"  as  the  author.  The  Rev.  J.  S. 
Caark,  in  a  Historical  Sketch  of  Oongr.  Churches  in  Massachusetts,  (Boston,  1 868 ; 
p.  ITY,)  stated  that  this  work  had  *'been  attributed"  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Oushing 
of  BoBtOD.  Witii  whom  tiie  attribution  originated,  does  not  appear.  It  is,  intrin- 
■ioally,  hi^y  improbable,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  sustained  by  any  evidence — 
esospt  the  fact  tliat  l£r.  Gushing  was  Rector  Williams's  class-mate  at  Harvard. 
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party.  Released  from  all  oflScial  responsibility,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  express  his  sentiments  concerniDg  the  act  of  1742,  and  to  urge 
the  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  strange  that  a  work  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  both  civil  and  religious  freedom  are  so  clearly 
defined  and  so  ably  discussed,  has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  barely 
mentioned,  by  writers  on  this  period  of  colonial  history. 

The  author  avows  himself  a  follower  of  Locke,  in  his  views 
of  the  origin  and  end  of  civil  government  He  adopts  the  posi- 
tions, that  '^all  men  are  naturally  equal  in  respect  of  jurisdiction 
or  dominion  one  over  another,"  that  "  we  are  barn  free,  as  we  are 
born  raitonaV^  and  that  "  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  civil 
power  is  from  the  people^  and  is  certainly  instituted  for  their 
sakes."  He  proceeds  to  show  that ''  the  members  of  a  civil  state 
do  retain  their  natural  liberty  orright  of  judging  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  religion,''  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience,  **  sacred 
and  equal  in  all,  are  strictly  speaking  unalienabhC^  He  denies 
the  power  of  the  civil  authority  "  to  make  or  ordain  articles  of 
faith,  creeds,  forms  of  worship  or  church-government,  to  estab- 
lish any  religion,  of  a  human  form  and  composition,  as  a  ruk 
binding  to  Christians,  much  less  to  do  this  on  any  /^enafttcs  what- 
soever ;"  and  asserts  the  right  of  every  Christian  "  to  determine 
for  himself  what  church  to  join  himself  to,"  and  of  every  church 
"to  judge  in  what  manner  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  them 
and  what  form  of  discipline  ought  to  be  observed  by  them,"  etc. 
He  examines,  section  by  section,  the  Connecticut  laws  of  1742 
and  1748,  and  shows  their  injustice  and  that  they  abridge  that 
Christian  liberty  to  which  all  British  subjects  are  entitled  by  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  In  conclusion,  he  makes  this  pregnant  sug- 
gestion : 

*'  It  has  oommonly  been  the  case,  that  Ohristian  Liberty,  as  well  as  CiTil,  has 
been  lost  by  little  and  little ;  and  experience  has  taught,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
cover it,  when  once  lost  So  precious  a  Jewel  is  always  to  be  watched  with  a  care- 
lul  eye ;  for  no  people  are  likely  to  enjoy  Liberty  long,  that  are  not  weakm  hpn- 

So  seasonable  a  plea  cannot  have  been  without  influence  on 
popular  sentiment  in  Connecticut  Its  bold  denial  of  the  power 
of  the  civil  government  **  to  make  auy  penal  laws  in  matters  of 
religion"  or  for  the  maintenance  of  church-establishment,  its 
vindication  of  'strict  Congregationalism,'  and  of  the  right  of  in- 
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dividual  dissent,  broadened  the  platform  of  opposition  to  Oover- 
Qor  Law's  administration.  It  demonstrated  the  community  of 
mterests  of  all  friends  of  liberty,  political  and  religious.  Parties 
in  Connecticut  were  hereafter  to  contend  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive issue  than  that  of  Calvinism  against  Arminianism,  or  the 
New  Light  against  the  Old. 

When  Roger  Wolcott  became  governor  in  1750,  the  "  politi- 
cal New  Lights"  had  already  obtained  a  majority  in  the  general 
assembly ;  and  two  or  three  years  later  President  Clap  himself 
was  cooperating  with  them  against  his  old  friends,  the  Armin- 
ians.  The  election  of  two  or  three  new  members  into  the  cor- 
poration of  Yale  had  given  the  New  Lights  a  majority  of  the 
board,  and  the  President  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief- 
est  in  his  aeal  for  orthodoxy.* 

The  students  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  worship  with 
the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Noyes  (a  fellow  of  the  college)  was  pastor.  As  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Noyes  is  said  to  have  '*  had  little  animation,  and  not  to 
have  given  satisfaction,  as  to  his  language  or  doctrines.'^  In 
the  judgment  of  the  New  Lights,  he  was  an  Arminian,  and 
suspected  of  ArianisnL  President  Clap  resolved  that  the  col- 
lie should  have  a  professor  of  divinity  and  a  church  of  its 
own,  so  that  the  students  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
"danger  of  being  infected  with  errors"  at  the  New  Haven 
church.  Bent  upon  purging  Yale  of  every  taint  of  heresy  and 
to  guard  against  comiption  of  doctrine  in  the  future,  he  deter- 
mined to  subject  the  Fellows  and  instructors  to  such  a  test  of 
orthodoxy  as  might  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  Calvin- 
istfi.  In  1768,  an  act  was  adopted  by  the  corporation,  requir- 
ing every  Fellow,  professor,  and  tutor,  to  publicly  declare  his 
assent  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  to  denounce  as  wrong  and  erroneous  ^'  aU  expositions  of 
Scripture  contrary  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  these  com- 
fomresy    In  1754.  the  President  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 

*  Hie  chaoge  was  rather  in  the  Preeident's  rdoMont  to  the  two  great  parties, 
fittn  in  his  indiTidual  ponHon,  He  had  cooperated  with  the  Arminians,  against 
•eprntion  and  for  the  maintenance  of  diurdi  establiahment;  he  now  co5perated 
with  the  New  UghtB,  in  defence  oi  orthodoxy.  For  an  explanation  of  his  conne, 
ID  the  diierent  periods  of  his  preeidenqr,  see  Proloeaor  Fisher's  Oommemorative 
Diiooiirse,  Appendix,  No.  viiL 

YOL.  XXXY.  20 
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Bdigious  OonatiUution  of  Oolkgea^  in  which  he  maintained  the 
position,  that  colleges,  being  '^  superior  societies  for  religioos 
purposes,"  were  entitled  to  carry  on  distinct  and  separate  wor- 
ship within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  students  from  the  church  of  New 
Haven,  the  proposed  organization  of  a  separate  church  for  the 
college,  and  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test^  roused  violent 
opposition,  of  which  New  BLaven  was  the  centra  "  There  were 
at  that  time,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull  {Hist  of  Conn.,  \l  832), 
"  numbers  of  leading  men  in  New  Eaven,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  colony,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  in  the  Catechism  .... 
They  were  opposed  to  all  confessions  of  faith,  and  some  of  them 
wrote  against  them  Two  or  more  of  the  corporation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  this  number." 

The  President  was  charged  with  doing  himself,  by  "separa- 
tion" of  the  college  from  an  established  church,  what  he  had 
condemned  in  others.  "  The  pranks  that  have  been  played  in 
the  government  by  the  scheming  and  political  New  Lights  are 
now  a  going  to  be  acted  over  again  (and  possibly  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  there  are  some  new  actors),  under  the  more 
sacred  name  of  orthodoxy" — wrote  one  of  the  President's 
assailants.  '^  Orthodoxy  is  going  to  be  made  the  atirrup,  for 
some  men  to  mount  the  saddle  by,"  said  another.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  Arminians — and  those  who  made  a  common 
cause  with  them — ^to  talk  about  Uberfy  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

"One  of  the  writers  who  employed  his  pen  and  talents 
against  the  college,  was  Dr.  Gale  of  Killingworth,  a  gentleman 
well  known,"  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  "  to  be  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  in  the  West- 
minster and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith."  Benjamin  Gale 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1783,  studied  medicine  with  the  Bev. 
Jared  Eliot  (one  of  whose  daughters  he  married),  and  practiced 
his  profession — and  much  else — ^in  Killingworth,  for  fifty  years 
and  more,  till  his  death  in  1790.  He  wrote,  and  wrote  well, 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics — the  Saybrook  platform,  inocula- 
tion for  the  small  pox.  finance,  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
the  reduction  of   town  representation,  and  the  miUenniam; 
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and  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  in- 
vention of  an  improved  drill-plough.  Like  bis  father-in-law, 
Jared  Eliot,  he  disliked  confessions  of  faith,  and  advocated  the 
largest  religious  liberty.  In  politics,  he  went  with  the  Armin- 
ians — ^but  even  the  Arminians''^  questioned  his  orthodoxy. 
He  complained  that  his  opponents  instead  of  disproving  his 
statements  tried  to  discredit  them  by  calling  him  ''an  Armin- 
ian,  Arian,  Taylorist,  Infidel."  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
*' Eastern  faction" — as  it  began  to  be  called — which  threatened 
to  transfer  to  the  counties  of  New  London  and  Windham  a 
controlling  influence  in  public  affairs. 

In  April,  1756,  a  pamphlet  appeared,  without  name  of  author 
or  printer,  entitled :  "  The  Present  State  of  the  Colony  of  Oonnec- 
ticui  ConsiderecLf  In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Eastern 
Part  of  said  Colony  to  his  Friend  in  the  Western  Part  of  the 
sama"  In  this  pamphlet,  of  which  Dr.  Gale  was  understood 
to  be  the  author.  President  Clap^s  administration  was  sharply 
criticised,  objections  were  urged  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  and  a  separate  church,  and  the  Assembly 
was  advised  to  withhold  the  annual  grant  of  £100  to  the  col- 
lege. Two  answers  to  this  attack  were  made :  the  first,  by 
President  Clap  (anonymously),  as  "  The  Anatver  of  the  Friend  in 
the  West  to  a  Letter,"  &c;  the  other,  printed  early  in  August, 
entitled,  "  Congratulatory  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  West, 
to  bis  Friend  in  the  East,"  &c.  The  latter,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding, was  anonymoua  A  copy  in  Tale  College  library  is 
ascribed — seemingly  by  the  hand  of  President  Stiles — to  the 
Bey.  Noah  Hobart,  of  Fairfield.  Mr.  Hobart,  already  distin- 
guished by  his  writings  in  defence  of  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordination,  against  the  Episcopalians,  had  been  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  in  1762. 

The  "  Congratulatory  Letter"  purports  to  be  written  by  the 
Friend  and  correspondent  of  A.  Z.  (the  initials  subscribed  to 
Dr.  Gale's  pamphlet),  and  makes  frequent  reference  to  a  secret 
polituxd  club^  to  which  they  both  belong.    General  meetings  of 

*  "Hart  [BeT.  WiUiam,  of  Saybrook],  GhJe,  Ac,  aie  foUowera  of  Taylor,  Foster, 
fta,  and  I  doubt  Sodnianiam  is  at  the  bottom."— Ber.  Dr.  Samuel  JohnaaD,  to 
Ardibiahop  Seeker,  1760  (in  N.  Y.  Colon.  Doca^  yil  489.) 

t  It  waa  printed  at  New  London,  by  T.  Green. 
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this  club  or  "  fraternity"  are  mentioned,  and  allusion  i8  made 
to  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  its  members  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  colony : 

*'  We  have  Buooeeded,  beyond  imagmatioii,  in  pnottfling  upon  tiie  oondooonfl 
of  our  general  meetinga  in  October  last"  (p.  2.)  "  This  brings  to  nund  tbe  6b- 
•erration  made  in  our  aforeaaid  meeting,  by  oor  worthy  Friend,  and  the  Patron  of 
our  Club  or  Fraternity,"  eta  (p.  3.)  **  By  intelligence  from  oor  Brethren  of  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  about  the  Bepresentativea,  I  learned  what  sort  of  men  our 
Lower  House  of  Assembly  was  like  to  consist  ot"  (p.  1.)  '*  If  youll  wait  till  we 
meet  at  the  next  general  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Brethren,  I  will  bring  it  with 
me,"  etc.  (p.  14.) 

The  defence  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty  was  the  professed 
object  of  this  association  : 

"  A  good  cause  may  sometimeB  warrant  a  seeming  falsehood ;  and  this  Artide 
so  advantageous  to  our  cause,  could  not  otherwise  have  been  made  use  ol  Free- 
dom, Sir,  and  Liberty,  are  noble  ttiings,  and  what  you  know  we  profses  to  aim  at; 
and  since  our  designs  are.  so  sublime,  its  warrantable  in  some  instances  to  be 
hamdkm  in  our  pursuits."  (p.  4.) 

*'  Why,  our  very  Profession  is  Liberty^  and  it  is  the' glory  of  <mr  Religion,  to  be 
freed  from  all  Forms,  and  all  stingy  notions;  and  indeed,  from  any  set  of  Prind- 
plee  at  aU,"  eta  (p.  10.) 

**  May  we  not,  my  Friend,  fairly  condude,  that  we  are  the  *-iie  Saiu  0/  rigfdam 
Liberty,  and  that  our  cause  is  right?"  (p.  2). 

Once,  towards  the  close  of  the  Letter  (p.  11),  the  name  of  the 
clnb  is  introduced,  emphasized  by  capitals: 

"  Some  of  the  Friends  are  mightQy  pleased  with  observing  the  two  ktten  [A  Z.] 
with  which  you  signed  your  Letter;  supposing  that  you  acted  the  prophet,  in 
Qring  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  they  were  emblematicel 
of  what  we  should  ere  long  accomplish;  that  we  should,  by-and-by,  scoop  all 
into  our  scheme,  and  all  become  Bom  of  Libbbtt." 

It  was  the  interest  and  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  author  of 
the  ^^  Congratulatory  Letter'*  to  present  this  association  and  its 
members  in  the  worst  possible  light  What  he  says  of  its  aims 
and  proceedings,  must  be  taken  with  large  allowance  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  for  rejecting  his  testimony  on  two 
points :  the  existence  of  a  political  club,  of  some  sort,  in  Con- 
necticut before  1766 ;  and  the  fact  that  its  members  were  called 
"  Sons  of  Liberty."  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  they 
were  all  Infidels,  Socinians,  or  Taylorists — ^though  the  majority 
perhaps  agreed  with  "numbers  of  leading  men  in  New  Haven 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,*'  in  "  opposition  to  the  doc- 
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trines  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechism." 
Its  theological  position  was  perhaps  as  undefined  as  that  of 
Franklin's  club  in  Philadelphia,  ''  The  Junto/'  or  as  that  of  the 
''Caucus  Club,"  which,  some  years  later,  began  to  be  heard  of 
in  Boston*  Resistance  to  real  or  apprehended  encroachments 
on  die  liberties  of  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  their  bond 
of  union,  rather  than  community  of  belief,  or  disbelief,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Catechism. 

We  do  not  find  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  again  mentioned  by 
name^  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  college, 
bnt  the  schemes  and  operations  of  Dr.  6ale*s  ^'  accomplices"  are 
often  alluded  to.  One  of  President  Clap's  defenders  (the  Rev. 
John  Graham)  writes  :*  "  Mr.  Gale  and  hie  acoomplices  bitterly 
inveighed  against  [the  collie  law  of  1768],  calling  it,  by  way 
of  banter,  the  Test  AcL"  "It  is  known  to  many  that  he  has 
made  a  practice  of  treating  orthodoxy  with  ridicule  and  ban* 
ter":  and,  observes  Mr.  Graham,  in  afoot-note,  "  I  have  heard 
of  a  dub  where  they  drank  confusion  or  damnation  to  ortho- 
doxy. And  of  another  who  drank  destruction  to  all  calvinist- 
ical  doctrines  and  ministera" 

Something  of  a  political  revolution  had  been  effected  in  1764, 
by  the  election  of  Thomas  Fitch  as  governor,  in  the  place  of 
Roger  Wolcott  The  change  was  unfavorable  to  the  New 
Lights  and  the  '*  Eastern  faction."  The  author  of  the  *'  Con- 
gratulatory Letter"  charges  Dr.  Gale  and  his  club  with  having 
been  the  principal  agents  in  defeating  Wolcott :  ^' a  little  in- 
sinaation,  prudently  scattered,  easily  jostled  him  out  of  the 
cbair"  (p.  3);  and  the  charge  is  reiterated  by  Mr.  Graham,  in 
the  pamphlet  above  mentioned. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  list  of  the  members  of  this  club 
18  preserved;  but,  knowing  who  were  Dr.  Gale's  principal 
**  accomplices,"  in  his  controversy  with  President  Clap's  friends, 
and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opposing  confessions  of  faith  and 
political  New  Lightism — we  may  guess  who  were  some  of  the 
**Sons  of  Liberty"  of  1766. 

The  first  rejoinder  to  the  President's  "  Answer  of  the  Friend 
in  the  West"  appears  to  have  come  (through  the  columns  of 
the  Connecticut  OazeUe)  from  Jared  IngersolL     Dr.  Gale,  in  his 

*  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Gale's  Pamphlet,  p.  26. 
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reply  to  the  same  pamphlet,  says :  "How  much  jou  have  mis- 
represented and  abused  the  gentlemen  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  J. 
L  has  informed  the  world,"  &c.  The  initials  are  Mr.  Ingersoll's. 
He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Noyes's  church  and — if  not  a  Oni  of 
Liberfy — ^an  ^*  accomplice"  in  the  opposition  to  President  Clap. 
A  few  years  afterwards  (1768),  when  a  memorial  was  brought 
to  the  General  Assembly  asking  a  commission  of  visitation,  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  rectify  abuses,  Mr. 
IngersoU  and  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  memorialists. 

Another  prominent  citizen  of  New  Haven,  Thomas  Darling, 
Esq.,  afterwards  judge  of  the  county  court,  took  sides  with  Dr. 
Gale  in  the  controversy.  •  He  graduated  at  Yale  two  years  be- 
fore Jared  IngersoU,  and  was  a  tutor  from  1743  to  1746 — when 
President  Clap  and  the  college  were  cooperating  with  the 
Arminian&  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  and 
belonged  to  his  church.  In  1756,  he  published  (without  his 
name)  '^  Some  Remarks  on  President  Clap^s  History,  &c.,  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  N.  E.  Churchea"  In  this  pamphlet  he  refers 
to  the  statements  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  college,  made  by 
"the  learned  and  ingenious  author  A.  Z."  (Dr.  Gale),  and  to 
the  -methods  which  were  taken  to  discredit  them  :  "  they  were 
ridiculed,"  he  says,  "  in  a  way  of  drollery,  and  endeavored  to 
be  laughed  out  of  doors,  as  proceeding  from  a  club  of  Hen- 
ticks:'  {p.  44). 

In  the  course  of  his  Remarks,  Mr.  Darling  alludes  to  a  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  General  Association  and  constituting  it  a 
"  supreme  ecclesiastical  court :''  but  he  says — 

**  These  things  will  never  go  down,  in  a  free  State,  whose  people  are  bred  in 
and  breathe  a  free  air,  and  are  formed  upon  prindples  of  Idber^  .  .  .  .  Aa  to  db 
in  this  ooontiy,  we  are  Dree-hotu,  and  have  the  keenest  sense  of  Libertf,  and 
haven't  the  least  notion  of  pampering  and  making  a  Ihw  great,  at  the  ezpenM  of 
onr  own  liber^  and  Property."  (pp.  109,  110). 

Mr.  Darling  had  been  the  tutor  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles — who,  between  1752  and  1755,  was  study- 
ing law  and  practising  it,  in  New  Haven.  Mr.  Stiles's  rela- 
tions to  the  college  were  such  as  to  forbid  his  taking  an  open 
stand  in  opposition ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  per- 
sona] history  at  this  period,*  and  who  know  his  aversion  to 

*Hohnes's  Life  of  Stiles,  31-54;  Prof.  Fisher's  Commem.  Disoourse,  73-80. 
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creeds  and  tests^  would  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was 
at  some  time  associated  with  the  ''Sons  of  Liberty/*  For 
masj  years — during  his  residence  in  Newport,  and  after  he  be- 
came president  of  Yale — he  maintained  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Gale.  The  latter  never  overcame  his  antipathy 
to  political  New  Lights  and  ''  the  Eastern  faction/'  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  of  both,  very  freely,  in  his  letters  to  Presi- 
deat  Stilea 

Colonel  John  Hubbard  was  one  of  "  the  leading  men  of  New 
Haven"  and  perhaps  one  of  those  to  whom  Dr.  Trumbull  par- 
ticularly alluded,  as  being  opposed  to  the  college  and  to  all 
confessions  of  faith.  President  Stiles  married  one  of  his 
daughters,  in  1757.  In  politics,  Colonel  Hubbard  cordially 
agreed  with  Dr.  Gkle. 

Mr.  IngersoU  claimed  ^'  the  honor  of  having  been  the  author 
of  the  title  of  Sons  of  Liberty  in  176^-since  he  was  the  sole 
reporter  of  Banc's  speech.  His  report  was,  professedly,  only 
a  '^  sketcL"'  That  it  was  verbatim  is  highly  improbable,  to  say 
the  least  The  title,  which  was  to  him  a  familiar  one,  may 
have  found  its  wdjs^nto  the  speech  when  he  was  writing  out 
his  notes  so  as  to  do  th^best  justice  possible  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  speaker.  O^s— ¥r.  Ir^  igersoll  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
bdieving  himself  *Hhe  author,"  in  any  sense,  of  this  title. 
The  Connecticut  association  of  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1766  may 
have  been — ^it  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  it  i/<w— only  the 
revival,  under  new  leaders  and  with  changed  plans,  of  the 
association  known  by  the  same  name  ten  years  before. 

The  earlier  Sons  of  Liberty — ^the  men  who  acted  in  concert 
with  Dr.  Gale  in  17^5 — were  conservatives  and  loyalists. ^^  fe 
Tbey  contended  for  those  rights  and  liberties,  only,  to  which 
thqr  were  entitled  as  free-bom  British  subjects.  They  pro- 
tested i^inst  the  imposition  by  parliament  of  stamp  duties,  or 
other  internal  taxes,  on  the  colonies,  because  such  taxation  was 
an  infringement  of  "  the  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
British  constitution"  to  which  '*the  King's  subjects  in  the 
Plantations  claim  a  general  right,  as  their  birthright  and  in- 
heritance;" of  even  **tbat  fundamental  privilege  of  English- 
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men,  whereby,  in  special,  they  are  deDominated  a  free  people."* 
Thej^  were  ready  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  such  an 
infringement  But  if  Parliament  should  insist,  they  saw  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  ihan  to  submit  Forcible  resistance  was  not  to 
be  thought  of — and  they  had  learned  to  abhor  the  very  name 
of  '^  separation."  Governor  Fitch  and  Jared  Ingersoll  did  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  Stamp  BiU  :  but  when 
the  bill  had  passed  into  an  act  of  parliament,  the  former  swore 
to  maintain  and  the  latter  accepted  office  under  it  And 
each  acted,  no  doubt,  ^'  from  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  from  a  serious  and  tender  concern  for  the  privileges  of  the 
Colony,"  as  well  as  '^frorn  a  just  regard  for  his  own  interest, 
reputation,  and  usefulness  in  life."t 

"  The  Respectable  Populace*'  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  ^'The  people's  spirits  took  fire,  and  burst  into  a 
blaze" — wrote  Mr.  Ingersoll :  "  They  increased  in  opposition 
to  the  act,  and  seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  not  to  submit  to 
ti"  Foremost  in  opposition,  were  the  representatives  of  the 
"  Eastern  Faction."  Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme  and  William 
Williams  of  Lebanon  spoke  for  them  through  the  New  Lon- 
don press.  In  the  Council  chamber  they  had  Trumbull  of 
Lebanon,  the  two  Huntingtons,  of  Norwich  and  Windham, 
Griswold  of  Lyme,  Dyer  of  Windham,  and  Conant  of  Mans- 
field, not  one  of  whom  consented  to  take  the  stamp-act  oath, 
or  even  to  be  present  when  it  was  administered  to  the  gover- 
nor. Putnam  and  Durkee  and  Hugh  Ledlie  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  men  of .  the  eastern  counties,  who  marched,  in 
organized  bands,  in  open  defiance  of  law,  to  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  to  demand  the  stamp-master's  resignation.  ^^But," 
asked  Mr.  Ingersoll,  by  way  of  remonstrance,  ^^  do  you  think 
it  is  fair  that  the  counties  of  New  London  and  Windham  should 
dictate  to  all  the  rest  of  the  colony  ?"  *^  It  doesn't  signify  to 
parley,"  he  was  tcjd;  ^^here  is  a  great  many  people  waiting, 
and  you  must  resign." 

*  "  BeasoDB  why  the  Br.  GolonieB  in  America  should  not  be  charged  with  In- 
ternal Taxes,  etc  Offered  in  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  OonnectiouV'  (1764).  Hub 
pamphlet  was  written  (chiefly)  by  Got.  Fitch. 

f  '*  Some  reasons  which  influenced  the  Qoyemor  to  take  the  Oath,"  Ac  (Writ- 
ten by  Got.  Fitdh.)    1766. 
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In  the  spring  of  1766,  Governor  Fitch  was  displaced,  and 
the  foor  councillors  who  had  taken,  with  him,  the  oath  to 
enforce  the  stamp-act,  were  left  out  of  office.  His  friends  tried 
in  vain  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  1766.  Dr.  Gale  still  hoped  ^'to  baffle  the  Eastern  fac- 
tion,'* but  the  new  Sons  of  Liberty  were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  began  to  realize  that  conservatism  and  loyalty  were  be- 
coming unpopular.  "  I  expect  nothing  less  than  the  greater 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  me" — he 
wrote  in  August,  1766,  to  Dr.  Stiles :  '^  but  I  have  been  so 
oiten  damned  in  this  world,  I  have  great  hopes  of  rewards  in 
the  next"  Even  New  Haven  failed  him,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1767  sent  Soger  Sherman  to  the  General  Assembly  again. 
"CoL  Hubhard  wanted  but  itoo  voles  of  a  choice;  but,"  wrote 

Dr.    Gale,   "AVw  Lighiy   St Ads,    and  Satan    hindered. 

Strange  that  such  a  town  as  New  Haven  should  be  infatuated 

when   CoL   HtMard^  Darling^  IngersoU,  and  a  number 

of  others  are  among  the  living."  Six  months  later,  he  seems 
to  have  been  convinced  that  further  eftbrt  to  stem  the  popular 
current  would  be  hopelesa  His  loyalty  to  the  Crown  was 
shaken,  and  he  foresaw  what  must  be  the  issue  of  the  contest 
into  which  Great  Britain  was  driving  her  American  colonies. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  Oct.  16th,  1767,  he  thus  expresses  his 
convictions: 

''You  seem  to  think  Imperial  Wisdom  will  not  espouse 
measures  that  will  produce  alienation  or  relaxation  of  affection 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  Parent  State,  /think,  Sir,  it  is  already 
done,  and  we  shall  forever  hereafter  maintain  a  jealousy  of 
them.  ....  Power  is  an  alluring  bait,  be  sure,  to  little  minds 
and  those  who  don't  thoroughly  understand  Human  Nature. 
Wisdom  and  a  Diadem  are  not  always  connected.  The  Stamp 
Act  has  laid  the  foundattmi  far  Americana  beittg  an  Independent 
ikate." 
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Aimow  VL— THE  RECENT  TROUBLES   AT  ETON 
COLLEGE. 

The  controyersy  which  has  lately  broken  oat  at  Eton,  and 
which  has  ended  in  the  dismissal,  by  Dr.  Hornby,  the  head  mas- 
ter,  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  an  assistant  master  of  fifteen  years 
standing,  has  a  more  than  local  interest 

It  brings  into  strong  relief  some  pecnliar  features  which  char- 
acterize the  school ;  it  shows  us  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
for  progress  and  improvement,  and  the  obstacles  to  their  success; 
and,  by  the  correspondence  and  comments  which  it  has  called 
forth,  it  furnishes  an  interesting  picture  of  English  public  feeling 
respecting  the  education  of  boys. 

Our  distance  fix)m  the  scene  of  controversy,  so  far  from  being 
a  disadvantage,  may  aid  us  in  detecting  the  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  in  estimating  its  real  significance.  At  the  outset,  how- 
ever, it  seems  necessary  to  recall  in  a  few  words  the  character- 
istic features  of  Eton  school 

Eton  is  the  largest  the  richest,  and  the  most  conservative  of 
the  great  English  public  schoola  It  numbers  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  scholars,  of  whom  seventy,  the  "  Founda- 
tioners," who  are  required  to  be  pauperes  et  indigentea^  receive 
their  support  from  the  funds  of  the  school ;  while  the  remainder, 
the  *^  Oppidans"  otfiUi  nobilium^  pay  for  instruction  and  board, 
dues  which  do  not  fall  far  short  of  £200  per  annum. 

Zeal  for  athletic  sports,  which  have  an  important  and  recog- 
nized place,  so  that  a  valuable  member  of  the  ^'  school  eleven"  or 
of  the  **  eight-oar"  may  expect  exemption  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  neglected  school  work  or  even  from  the  penalties  of  seri- 
ous misdemeanor;  the  traditions  of  the  school,  which  favor 
truthfulness  and  manliness ;  and  the  relation  of  the  Tutor  to  the 
boys  of  his  House,  are  the  three  most  important  formative  influ- 
ences of  Eton  Ufa 

The  classical  masters,  in  number  somewhat  leas  than  twenty, 
have  the  privilege  of  kee[)ing,  on  their  own  account,  Boarding 
Houses  for  the  boys  of  the  upper  school.  They  receive  these 
houses  free  of  rent,  and  derive  from  them  a  large  part  of  their 
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income.  The  Dumber  of  pupils  allotted  to  each  house,  has,  un- 
til lately,  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  rather  the  r^ulation  pre- 
flcribing  the  number  has  been  systematically  disregarded  (as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  regulations  at  Eton),  but  in  1871  the 
ra]e  was  reaffirmed,  that  forty  paying  boarders  and  no  more 
ghould  be  allowed,  at  one  time,  to  each  classical  master. 

Parents  select  for  their  sons,  on  their  entrance  to  the  school, 
tbat  house  which  seems  to  them  the  preferable  one ;  and  the  pu- 
pils ordinarily  remain  in  the  same  house  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  their  school-days.  There  will  be,  it  is  ob- 
Tious,  in  every  house,  boys  of  all  ages  and  of  every  class  in 
the  school 

The  head  of  the  house  is  Tutor  to  the  boys  who  dwell  there. 
He  construes  with  them  their  lessons,  corrects  their  classical  ex- 
ercises and  verses,  and  bestows  a  considerable  part  of  his  time, 
in  the  form  of  what  is  called  '*  private  business,"  in  directing 
and  aiding  the  older  boys  in  their  private  classical  reading. 

The  head  of  each  house  is,  however,  also  a  master  in  the  school, 
and  has  under  his  chaise  a  Division  of  manageable  size  (a  part 
of  one  of  the  great  Forms,)  which  he  instructs  in  most  of  its 
studiea  In  this  division,  the  master  meets,  it  will  be  seen,  but 
few  of  his  own  boys,  and  such  a  system,  which  makes  the 
school  work  very  easy  (the  more  so  because  the  requirements 
of  the  course  have  hitherto  been  extremely  light)  might  be  satiri- 
cally described  as  a  plan  under  which  one  master  prepares  the 
lessons  for  examination  by  another  master,  the  lessons  to  be  re- 
cited however  by  a  boy  as  a  mouth-piece.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  although  the  idle  and  aimless  may  take  advantage  of  this 
system  to  work  scarcely  at  all,  the  nobler  natures,  if  they  fall  to 
the  care  of  a  wise  Tutor,  will  find  in  his  intimate  acquaintance 
and  friendship,  in  his  culture  and  scholarship,  the  most  potent 
stimulus  and  aid. 

Mr.  Browning's  House  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  most 
popular  one  at  Eton.  Applications  for  admittance  there  have 
beea  constantly  in  advance  of  his  ability  to  fill  them,  and  he  has 
been  allowed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  school  to  have  a 
laiger  number  of  boarders  than  the  regulation  permitted.  Thus, 
early  in  the  present  year,  he  had  forty -two  boarders  and  six  pu- 
pils out  of  his  House  (the  last  Foundationers,  and  as  such  non- 
payiog  pupils.)     The  subject  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
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th6  Qoveming  Body  of  the  school,  last  summer,  and  it  was  deci- 
ded that,  for  that  session,  he  should  have  forty  boarders  and 
three  Foundationers;  but  that,  in  the  future,  he  should 
strictly  limit  himself  to  the  prescribed  number,  unless  the  per- 
mwion  to  have  mare  should  be  renewed. 

In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  Mr.  Browning  so  ordered 
his  House  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  term,  in  September, 
his  roll  showed  thirty-seven  boarders  and  three  Foundationers, 
and  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  requirement. 

The  pressure  of  parents  desirous  for  the  admission  of  their 
sons,  and  his  own  wish  to  increase  his  income,  led  him  to  seek 
to  secure  the  transfer  of  two  of  the  three  Foundationers  to 
another  House,  and  on  his  return  to  Eton,  at  the  dose  of  the 
holidays,  he  called  upon  Dr.  Hornby,  and  made  this  request 

He  received  no  encouragement  that  it  would  be  granted,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  how  he  had  been 
able  by  transferring  one  of  his  boarders  to  another  master,  to 
make  room  for  the  son  of  a  friend  (Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugesson), 
and  to  disclaim  any  intention,  in  having  done  so,  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  Dr.  Hornby,  the  latter  broke  out  upon  him  with 
violent  language,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  shuffler  I  have  ever  met ;  you  shuffle 
in  every  thing  you  do ;  why  don't  you  read  (study)  Madvig's 
Grammar?  You  lecture  to  ladies;  you  examine  here  and  there; 
you  give  musical  parties  Saturday-evenings:  why  don't  you 
stick  to  your  work  ?  No  one  ever  treated  me  in  a  straight-fo^ 
ward  manner  who  did  not  find  me  straight-forward." 

Mr.  Browning  interrupted  that  he  had  always  been  straight- 
forward, when  the  Head-Master  continued :  **  Why,  you  told  me 
a  lie  two  years  ago ;  I  wish  I  had  dismissed  you  then  I" 

On  the  following  day.  Dr.  Hornby  wrote  to  Mr.  Browning, 
notifying  him  that  his  Mastership  would  terminate  with  the 
close  of  the  current  term. 

Mr.  Browning  now  appeals  to  the  Governing  Body,  enclosing 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Hornby,  completely  disproving  the  single  charge  of  untruth- 
fulness which  the  latter  had  made  against  him ;  denying  (on 
legal  advice)  Dr.  Hornby's  right  to  dismiss  him,  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  under  which  the  former  acted  was  passed  sub- 
sequently to  his  (Browning's)  appointment,  and  closing  with 
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two  requests,  namely:  that  the  Governing  Body  aastain  his 
position  by  reinstating  him ;  or,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
to  Dr.  Hornby  the  legal  right  of  dismissal,  that  they  interfere, 
on  the  ground  that,  the  ultimate  power  resting  with  them,  they 
are  morally  bound  to  see  that  Dr.  Hornby  does  not  exercise 
his  authority  oppressively. 

The  Croveraing  Body,  in  feeling  apparently  not  unfriendly 
to  Mr.  Browning,  reply  to  his  appeal,  that  they  have  met  and 
have  decided  that  they  are  not  competent  to  interfere  in  Dr. 
Hornby's  act  of  dismissal,  but  have  ordered  him  (Dr.  H.)  to 
appear  before  them  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  is  not  reported. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  expressions  of  public 
opinion  which  the  affair  has  called  forth,  is  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugesson,  M.  P.,  with  Dr.  Hornby.  Mr. 
Hogesson  is,  if  we  may  judge  froni  the  internal  evidence  fur- 
nished by  his  letters,  an  Etonian,  and  his  attachment  and  affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  school,  and  his  regard  for  Dr.  Hornby,  are 
as  apparent,  throughout  the  correspondence,  as  his  solicitude 
for  his  own  son  (the  pupil,  whose  admission  by  transfer  to 
Browning's  house,  seems  to  have  provoked  from  Dr.  Hornby  the 
charge  of  shuffling),  and  his  interest  and  confidence  in  Mr. 
Browning. 

The  drift  of  his  long  and  earnest  letters,  written  in  the  midst 
of  pressing  occupations,  is  to  urge  Dr.  Hornby  to  put  into  defi- 
nite form  the  vague  charges  of  negligence  and  lack  of  morals 
which  he  makes  against  Browning.  He  suggests  arbitration, 
cautions  Dr.  Hornby  against  the  danger  of  seeing  all  Browning's 
acts  through  the  medium  of  an  unfriendly  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter; reminds  him  of  the  injury  to  Eton  which  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  school — ^which  will  be  the  certain  result  of 
the  quarrel — will  be  likely  to  cause ;  proposes  to  come  himself 
to  Eton,  go  straight  to  Dr.  Hornby,  hear  his  version  of  the 
case,  and  seek  by  conversation  to  allay  his  excited  feeling. 

Dr.  Hornby's  answers  are  all  to  one  purport  He  declines  to 
specify  charges,  and  in  a  way  which  savors  of  the  despotic 
pedant,  stiffly  refuses  to  listen  to  suggestions. 

There  follows  this  corresponde?ice  a  request,  through  Mr. 
Ainger,  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters,  also  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hornby,  that  he  would  so  exonerate  Mr.  Browning  from  impu- 
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tations  against  his  moral  character  that,  failing  in  oth'/ attempts 
to  right  himself,  he  might,  at  least,  secure  the  pensirn  to  which 
the  length  of  his  service  in  the  school  and  his  success  there 
would  entitle  him.     Dr.  Hornby ^s  answer  is  as  follows: 

**  I  am  sorry  for  Browning,  but  I  could  not  possibly  say  that 
I  do  not  think  ill  of  his  character. 

I  have  not  chained  him  with  immorality  in*  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word. 

His  own  admissions  have  proved  evidence  enough  against 
him  as  regards  want  of  truthfulness,  and  this  though  his  state- 
ment omits  and  distorts  things  in  his  favor  as  far  as  possible. 

Public  opinion  is  clearly  dead  against  him  already.  What 
would  it  be  if  the  whole  truth  were  known  ? 

A  pension  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

I  do  not  want  to  press  hard  upon  a  man  in  trouble,  but  I 
cannot  help  Browning  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

The  more  I  say,  I  am  afraid,  the  worse  his  case  would  be.  I 
have  said  as  little  as  I  could  help  saying,  and  nothing  of  any 
doubtful  kind  of  which  I  had  not  full  proof" 

Mr.  Browning,  making  the  intimations  at  the  close  of  this 
letter  his  occasion,  writes  to  Dr.  Hornby  proposing  to  call  that 
day  with  Mr.  Ainger,  to  learn  what  these  intimations  mean. 
Dr.  Hornby  declines  to  receive  him. 

Mr.  Browning  then  makes  a  last  efifort,  and  passionately 
appeals  to  Dr.  Hornby  to  specify  the  charges  against  him. 
His  appeal  is  denied. 

Mr.  Browning  has  published  a  collection  of  letters  received 
since  the  notice  of  his  dismissal,  from  colleagues  at  Eton,  and 
from  distinguished  teachers  in  different  parts  of  England.  His 
object  is  to  show  what  have  been  his  aims,  and  his  success,  in 
teaching ;  and,  to  prove  that  the  insinuations  against  his  thor- 
oughness and  truthfulness  can  have  no  foundation.  The  testi- 
mony of  his  colleagues  not  only  shows  their  esteem  for  him— 
iorty-six  out  of  forty -eight  signed  a  petition  to  the  Head  Master 
against  his  removal, — ^but  it  establishes  that,  whether  judged  by 
their  performance  of  school  tasks,  or,  by  the  subsequent  success 
of  his  pupils  at  the  University,  his  House  was  the  best  at 
Eton. 

At  the  close  of  this  collection  there  are  several  letters  fiom 
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old  scholars,  from  one  of  which,  written  last  summer,  with  no 
inkling  of  the  events  which  were  to  follow,  we  quota 

**I  have  something  else  to  thank  you  for  besides  the  book, 
and  for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  Before  I 
joined  your  History  Glass  last  year,  I  confess  my  life  was  some- 
what idle  and  aimless,  and  what  few  aims  I  had  were  none  of 
the  highest,  as  then  my  wish  was  only  to  get  into  the  Guards ; 
but  that  half,  chiefly  through  your  influence,  a  change  came 
07er  me ;  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  army,  and  intend 
to  do  my  best  to  spend  my  time  at  Cambridge  profitably,  and 
trying  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  I  can. 

I  see  now  that  there  are  other  ends  in  life  than  pleasing  your* 
self,  and  that  the  best  way  of  leading  a  happy  life  is  by  doing 
your  duty. 

And  you  have  also  given  me  an  interest  in  my  work,  which 
I  have  never  felt  before,  and  which  makes  me  look  at  things 
in  a  different  light" 

Mr.  Browning  has  recently  presented  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  vacant  Head-mastership  of  the  London  University  Col- 
lege School. 

His  testimonials  were  all  sought  and  obtained  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January  just  passed,  and  were  given  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  events  at  Eton. 

They  come  from  members  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Eton ; 
from  Mr.  Browning's  late  colleagues ;  and  from  many  of  the 
ablest  educators  and  literary  men  in  England,  such  as  Butler, 
Headmaster  of  Harrow ;  Farrar,  Head-master  of  Marlborough 
School ;  Profs.  Jebb,  Munro,  Blaikie,  TuUoch,  Bryce,  Sir  £.  A. 
Creasy,  &a,  &a  That  the  claims  of  a  man  must  be  strong 
when,  in  spite  of  conservative  feeling  in  England,  members  of 
the  Governing  Body  recommend  the  promotion  of  one  who  has 
b^iQ  dismissed  from  the  school  which  they  govern,  and  Head- 
masters of  sister  schools  take  sides  against  a  fellow  Head-mas- 
ter, is  very  clear.  The  character  of  the  testimony  may  be 
fairly  judged  by  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sidgwick,  Assistant  master  in  Bugby  School,  and  a 
singularly  accurate  and  accomplished  classical  scholar. 

**But  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Browning  is 
his  stimulating  influence  on  the  growing  minds  of  boys.  Mr. 
Browning  is  eminently  qualified  in  many  ways  for  a  Head- 
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mastership ;  but,  in  this,  the  most  important  merit  of  a  teacher, 
his  qualifications  are  unique.    He  has  long  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  this  matter  among  the  members  of  his  profession,  bat 
recently  I  have  received  evidence  of  it  which  may  be  safely 
called  overwhelming.    I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  letters 
to  him  from  old  pupils,  in  which  they  describe,  with  the  most 
profound  gratitude,  the  entire  change  in  their  interests  and 
views  of  life  which  Mr.  Browning's  teaching  (both  in  school 
and  out)  has  produced.     The  combined  quantity  and  quality 
of  this  testimony  is  such,  as  I  doubt  if  any  other  teacher  Id 
England  could  produce :  and  the  stimulus  is  not  only  intellect- 
ual, it  is  also  moral  and  religious.     Deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  each  boy ;  unwearying  kindness ;  a  happy  gentleness 
in  pointing  out  faults ;  a  prompt  sympathy  with  all  the  various 
difficulties  of  boys ;  all  these  things,  combined  with  his  own 
great  mental  gifi»,  with  wide-mindedness — with  great  knowl- 
edge— with  rare  culture — with  a  copious,  an  ever-fresh,  and 
ever-growing  personal  enthusiastic  interest  in  classics^  in  Eng- 
lish, in  history,  in  French,  Gherman,  and  Italian  literature,  in 
poetry,  and  all  departments  of  art — ^are  the  main  elements,  for 
even  these  are  not  the  only  elements,  which  have  concurred  to 
bring  about  Mr.  Browning's  signal  successes  as  a  teacher.    Put- 
ting the  case  shortly,  I  may  say  that  he  has  been  proved  capa- 
ble, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inspire  three  things,  often  in 
the  most  unpromising  material :  high  principle ;  genuine  love 
of  thought  and  knowledge ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  real  affec- 
tion, and  confidence,  and  gratitude  towards  himsell" 

If  we  endeavor  to  realize  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  between  Mr.  Browning  and  Dr.  Hornby,  we  shall  con- 
clude, I  think,  that  it  is  due  to  the  opposition  between  progress 
and  conservatism.  Dr.  Hornby's  hostility  is  honest,  but,  as 
the  hostility  of  a  conservative  toward  a  reformer  always  must 
be,  it  is  an  irreconcilable  hostility.  Mr.  Browning  can  coop- 
erate with  Dr.  Hornby,  declares  his  willingness  and  his  desire 
to  do  so,  but  Dr.  Hornby  cannot  cooperate  with  Mr.  Browning. 

The  personality  of  the  latter  is  clearly  defined :    He  comes 
before  us  as  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  active  mind,  open   to 
new  impressions,  disposed  to  recognize  in  everything  the  possi 
bility  of  improvement     He  is  interested  in  men  as  weU  as 
in  things,  has  made  frequent  vacation  journeys  to  the  conti- 
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nent,  and  has  improved  tbem  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
literatares  of  the  chief  modem  languages,  the  ability  to  use 
them  colloquially.  His  study  of  foreign,  especially  of  German 
educational  institutions,  and  his  conviction  that  the  German 
gymnasium  yields  as  the  fruit  of  its  training,  far  greater  re- 
sults than  the  great  schools  of  England,  especially  Eton,  secure, 
have  led  him  to  look  with  a  feeling  mixed  with  contempt  upon 
the  mechanical  study  of  a  few  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  the 
memorizing  of  a  Latin  grammar  in  Latin ;  and  the  writing  of 
Latin  verses,  which,  until  recently,  made  up  the  sum  of  the 
knowledge  which  Eton  gave.  He  has  accordingly  lent  his  in- 
fiaence  constantly  toward  widening  the  course,  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  science  teaching  in  the  school, 
has  voluntarily  given  instruction  in  modern  languages,  and 
establiafaed,  a  few  years  ago,  a  history  class,  for  which  study  no 
provision  was  made.  This  class  has  become  a  favorite  one, 
and  Mr.  Browning's  instruction  there  has  been  pronounced,  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  to  be  exceedingly  stimulating  and 
effective.  He  has  sought  to  make  his  house  attractive  by  fur- 
Dishing  it  with  such  models,  casts,  and  photographs  as  give  to 
his  pupils,  at  no  expense  of  their  time,  more  correct  and  vivid 
ideas  of  many  things  in  classical  antiquity  than  could  the  study 
of  many  a  volume  without  them. 

There  seems  to  have  gradually  grown  up  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Hornby  a  distrust  of  this  energetic  young  man,  so  fond  of  in* 
novations,  and  whose  innovations  were  the  more  dangerous 
because  they  were  so  popular.  The  free,  informal  relations 
which  he  chose  to  hold  to  his  boys,  his  low  estimate  of  the 
average  result  of  Eton  training,  his  advocacy  and  introduction 
of  German  ideas  as  to  classical  instruction,  contributed  to  deepen 
this  distrust 

As  Mr.  Browning's  house  became  the  favorite  house,  hid 
boys  the  ^ite  of  the  school,  and  himself  a  person  of  more  and 
more  consideration,  the  fear  of  the  pernicious  influence  which 
he  must  have  in  the  school  became  more  and  more  decided. 

Dr.  Hornby  became  convinced  that  Browning  was  an  un^- 
sound  man,  that  amid  the  multitude  of  interests  which  en- 
gaged him  he  must  n^lect  his  daily  work.  He  could  not,  he 
felt,  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  school  He  could  not  be  ^'  thor- 
ough."   Where  dislike  or  even  distrust  exists  on  one  side  it  is 
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quickly  felt  on  the  other.  Thus  Mr.  Browning  seems  to  We 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  having  as  few  direct  dealings  as  poesi- 
ble  with  the  Head-master,  and  this  it  was  easy  for  the  latter 
to    interpret    as    a    disposition    to    evade    his    authority^  as 


The  power  of  dismissal  though  not  of  appointment  of 
Assistant-masters,  is  vested  in  the  Head-master,  and  Dr.  HorDbj 
was  right  in  supposing  that  the  strength  of  the  traditional, 
conservative  feeling  in  favor  of  non-interference  as  dangerous 
to  discipline,  coupled  with  the  dread  of  the  injury  which  might 
be  done  to  Eton  by  a  searching  investigation,  would  lead  the 
Governing  Body  to  shrink  from  calling  him  to  account  for  his 
action.  Yet  his  act  was  a  despotic  one.  It  was,  in  effect,  say- 
ing, either  Browning  or  I  must  leava  The  highest  devotion 
to  the  school,  supposing  him  to  have  said  this  honestly,  would 
hardly  have  allowed  such  a  resolution,  but  would  rather  have 
led  him,  as  Browning  was  willing  to  do,  to  cooperate  honestly 
even  with  one  whom  he  could  not  like,  while  greater  distrast 
of  his  own  judgment,  shall  we  say  less  obstinacy,  would  surely 
have  induced  him  to  hesitate  long,  before,  without  the  advice 
and  approval  of  others,  he  decided  to  dismiss,  without  appeal, 
one  who,  judged  by  every  lest  of  success,  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  master  in  the  school. 

As  it  is,  he  must  have  compromised  seriously  his  own  char- 
acter for  magnanimity  in  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues ;  he 
has  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  severe  condemnation  of 
journals  like  the  Ixmdon  SpecUitor ;  he  has  estranged  the  par- 
ents of  pupils  whose  good- will  is  the  strength  of  such  a  school; 
and  upon  the  school  itself  he  has  inflicted  a  serious  and  last- 
ing injury. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Browning,  relinquishing  a  position  which  has 
yielded  him  an  income  of  £2000  per  year,  and  which,  last  sum- 
mer, he  would  have  been  justified  in  regarding  as  secure  be- 
yond contingency,  has  gone  quietly  to  Leipsic,  to  hear  the  lec- 
tures of  George  Curtius,  Ritschl,  and  Overbeck ;  to  write  the 
articles  on  **  Caasar*'  and  *'  Carthage"  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  prepare  for  the  Encyclopedia  BriUantca,  and  to  await 
the  result  of  his  candidature  for  the  Head-Mastership  of  the 
Ix)ndon  University  College  School.  We  hope  that  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  lies  before  him  than  he  has  yet  occupied. 
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AimcLB  VIL— ARE  ALL  CRIMINALS  INSANE? 

It  is  DOW  some  years  siuce  the  people  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood  were  first  agitated  by  the  doings  of  *'  the  boy- 
murderer."  This  youth,  called  Jesse  Pomeroy,  took  the  first 
steps  toward  acquiring  a  name  for  himself  by  torturing  and 
mutilating  two  small  boys,  whom  he  caught  in  a  boat  that  was 
lying  on  the  shore,  far  enough  away  from  human  abodes  to 
prevent  the  screams  of  the  little  victims  from  attracting  atten- 
tion. He  was  sent  to  the  reform-school,  but  was  not  long  after 
released  For  some  time  he  did  not  manifest  himself,  except 
that,  by  way  of  keeping  his  hand  in,  he  made  some  attempts 
on  boys  that  from  various  causes  did  not  result  seriously.  He 
then  advanced  to  the  murder  of  a  small  boy,  and  after  adding 
to  it  the  munler  of  a  young  girl  was  finally  detected,  tried  and 
convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  While  in 
jail  he  was  frustrated  in  a  very  ingenious  attempt  at  escape ; 
so  ingenious  that  he  himself,  the  hero  of  so  much  greater  ex- 
ploits, did  not  disdain  to  boast  of  it  He  has  not  yet  been 
hanged,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  the  recent  election  in 
Massachusetts  derived  its  chief  interest  to  many  persons  from 
the  hope  that  another  governor  would  see  that  the  sentence  of 
death  was  executed. 

The  mere  atrocity  of  these  bloody  deeds  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  their  excellence ;  the  tenor  that  they  occasioned  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  mothers,  and  the  fierce  wrath  mingled 
with  terror  felt  by  as  many  fathers,  when  added  to  the  fearful 
effect  produced  on  the  imaginations  of  children  by  the  narra* 
tioD  of  such  horrors,  made  up  a  sum  of  mental  suffering,  that 
if  estimated  in  time  and  intensity  would  be  almost  inconceiv- 
able. Naturally,  there  arose  a  fierce  outcry  for  the  instant 
punishment  of  this  monster  in  human  form  ;  nor  were  threats 
wanting  from  men  who  would  not  threaten  lightly,  that  if  the 
boy  were  again  set  free  they  would  themselves  execute  justice, 
looking  only  to  the  interests  of  society  and  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  themselves.  Column  after  column  in  the 
journals  was  filled  with  letters  from   excited   and  indignant 
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parents,  the  "  Pomeroj  case"  was  talked  of  in  the  cars,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  stores  and  at  home.  So  many  murders  had 
passed  unpunished  that  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  this 
criminal  roused  the  people  to  fury.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
demand  for  justice  was  heard  above  the  cry  for  vengeance. 
While  one  letter  called  for  the  immediate  death  of  the  wretch, 
the  next  urged  a  calm  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
the  boy  was  responsible  for  his  acts.  If  he  were  insane,  it  was 
argued,  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  him.  So  the  controversy 
hotly  raged,  nor  is  it  even  yet  extinct,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
rekindled  by  either  the  execution  or  the  pardon  of  the  misera- 
ble cause. 

There  seems  however  to  be  nothing  new  in  this  case.  The 
records  of  crime  show  that  a  taste  for  murdering  children  is 
not  uncommon,  and  that  this  taste  has  been  often  gratified  in 
as  fearful  a  manner  as  it  was  by  Jesse  Poroeroy.  In  the  work 
by  Dr.  Maudsley,  entitled  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease^ 
(to  which  frequent  reference  will  be  made)  we  find  the  story  of 
a  young  clerk,  who  had  given  little  ground  for  suspicion  be- 
yond the  not  very  alarming  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  tears,  but  who  started  out  one  fine  morning 
and  enticing  a  little  girl  into  a  hop-garden,  murdered  and  dis- 
membered her.  He  washed  his  hands  and  returned  to  his 
desk,  only  indulging  himself  with  the  laconic  entry  in  his 
diary : — "  Killed  a  little  girl :  it  was  fine  and  hot"  How  De 
Quincey  would  have  described  this  affair  I  But  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  sdsthetic  side  of  murder,  and  these  cases 
are  only  mentioned  as  examples  of  crimes  that  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  abundant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  works  of  Ray,  Esquirol,  Morel,  and  Despina 

Now  the  «x)ntroversy  in  Boston  really  involved  only  one 
question,  and  that  too  one  that  could  only  be  decided  by  med- 
ical expert&  One  side  insisted  that  the  boy  was  insane  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  hang  him ;  the  other  that  he  was  not  in- 
sane and  should  be  hanged  The  difference  of  opinion  was 
plainly  as  to  what  constitutes  insanity,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  what  constitutes  responsibility.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  important  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  insane 
criminals,  and  to  the  different  views  on  these  two  questions  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted. 
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It  would,  however,  be  superficrial  to  pass  over  the  fact  that  there 
is  io  many  minds  a  deeper  feeling,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
interest  excited  bj  these  questions, — a  certain  nameless  terror  at 
the  advances  of  science  into  the  province  of  law  as  well  as  re- 
ligion. Modern  disco verieia  have  so  constantly  and  progres- 
sively narrowed  the  boundaries  between  mind  and  matter  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  dread  that  those  boundaries  may  altogether 
disappear.  Step  by  step  science  has  encroached  on  the  ground 
once  occupied  by  faith  until  it  almost  seems  that  the  last 
stronghold  must  yield.  There  is  no  more  striking  description 
of  this  feeling  than  that  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  address  on  the 
physical  basis  of  life.  He  says:  "And •as  surely  as  every 
future  grows  out  of  past  and  present,  so  will  the  physiology  of 
the  future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law  until 
it  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and  with  action. 
The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth  weighs  like  a  nightmare, 
I  believe,  upon  many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days.  They 
watch  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  progress  of  materialism  in 
such  fear  and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage  feels,  when,  during 
an  eclipse,  the  great  shadow  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  advancing  tide  of  matter  threatens  to  drown  their  souls ; 
the  tightening  grasp  of  law  impedes  their  freedom ;  they  are 
alarmed  lest  man's  moral  nature  be  debased  by  the  increase  of 
his  wisdom." 

It  is  plain  that  Prof.  Huxley  does  not  intend  to  respect  this 
dread  that  he  has  so  vividly  described.  We  find  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Belfast,  where  he  and  Tyndall  seemed  disposed  to 
fling  firebrands  abroad,  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
produced  in  the  character  of  a  French  soldier  by  a  wound  re- 
ceived during  the  late  war.  From  being  amiable  and  honest, 
he  became  thievish  and  irritable,  alternating  these  diverse  dis- 
positions at  regular  intervals.  The  obvious  tendency  of  such 
tales  is  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  common  people  as  to  all  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  probably  this  was  the  intention  of  Prof  Hux- 
ley, for  although  eminent  in  science  he  is  a  metaphysician  of 
no  ordinary  ability.  So  far  as  appears  to  an  American  reader 
he  is  almost  the  only  legitimate  descendant  of  Hume ;  although 
the  great  Scotchman  has  left  an  extraordinarily  numerous  bas- 
tard progeny. 
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Now  whatever  may  be  the  resalt  of  the  conflict  between 
science  and  faith,  we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  apprehension  that  any  materialistic  theory  of 
mind  will  have  any  permanent  effect  in  freeing  from  punish- 
ment those  whom  mankind  have  always  held  punishable.  A 
careful  study  of  the  necessary  implications  of  such  theories 
will  show  the  grounds  of  this  confidence.  Let  us  begin 
therefore  by  examining  the  meaning  of  the  term  responsibility. 

It  is  plain  that  the  signification  of  this  word  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  different  theories  of  the  wilL  But  although  there 
are  only  two  possible  theories  on  this  subject,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  men  professing  one  theory  and  holdiiig  and 
advocating  views  inconsistent  with  it  Now  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  every  materialist  is  logically  a  necessarian.  If  there  is  no 
such  substance  as  spirit,  if  the  mind  is  only  a  function  of  the 
brain,  and  thought  only  a  form  of  matter,  then  clearly  all  men- 
tal phenomena  must  be  controlled  by  laws  similar  to  those  that 
control  matter ;  especially  the  law  of  causation — ^the  great  god 
or  fetich  of  the  scientists — must  contain  in  its  resistless  grasp  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  As  the  doctrine  of  free-will  is  that 
every  human  being  has  a  self-determining  power,  that  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  uncaused  by  anything  except  the  will  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  nothing  could  be  more  suicidal,  logically,  than  for  a  ma- 
terialist to  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  may,  there- 
fore, disr^ard  entirely  any  materialist  that  is  not  a  consistetit 
necessarian. 

The  theory  of  free-will,  more  explicitly  stated,  is  that  every 
one  has  the  power  of  choosing  what  acts  he  will  perform,  the 
power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  If  he  does  wrong  it  is 
because  he  chooses  to  do  wrong  when  he  could  have  chosen  to 
do  right  As  he  does  wrong  voluntarily  and  under  no  com- 
pulsion he  is  responsible  for  his  acts ;  that  is,  he  may  be  justly 
held  to  answer  for  them ;  he  may  be  punished,  and  punish- 
ment or  pain  is  the  deserved,  natural,  or  fit  reward  for  his 
deeds.  Motives  are  but  the  occasions  of  his  acts;  the  caose  is 
the  will  itself.  It  is  not  denied  that  acts  may  be  predicted 
with  some  d^ree  of  accuracy  from  a  knowledge  of  the  motives 
that  affect  the  agent,  but  in  every  case  there  is  the  power  of 
contrary  choice  which  may  be  exercised.     Certain  motives  matf 
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be  always  followed  by  certain  acts ;  but  they  might  be  followed 
by  different  act&  Responsibility,  tben,  means  nothing  more 
than  that  every  moral  agent  that  knowingly  does  wrong  may 
justly  be  made  to  suffer  punishment.  The  theory  of  necessity 
or  determinism  is  nothing  more  than  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  law  of  causation  to  the  human  will.  This  theory  re- 
gards  every  human  being  as  a  complex  substanca  If  the  com- 
ponent elements  in  two  human  beings  are  the  same  in  nature 
and  proportion,  these  human  beings  will  act  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  so  far  as  internal  motives  are  concerned ;  if  the  same 
external  motives  are  supplied  the  resulting  acts  will  be  the 
santa  If  one  human  being  acts  differently  from  another,  it  is 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  elements  of  his  composition 
or  in  the  external  circumstances  that  affect  him,  or  in  both. 
The  law  of  causation  is  necessary  and  therefore  universal. 
The  reasoning  of  natural  science  is  strictly  applied  to  mental 
phenomena.  If  one  complex  body  is  treated  with  a  certain 
acid  and  yields  certain  results,  then  if  another  body  apparently 
similar,  treated  in  a  like  way,  yields  different  results  the  con- 
clusion is  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
bodies.  Now  as  all  human  beings  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
classed  together  are  in  the  main  alike,  the  results  of  a  certain 
mode  of  treating  them  may  be  approximately  predicted  ;  as  all 
differ  from  one  another  in  minor  particulars,  the  results  of  such 
treatment  can  be  only  approximately  predicted. 

The  treatment  of  criminals,  or  at  least  the  feeling  toward 
them,  must  vary  materially  under  two  such  different  theories. 
There  is  no  question  that  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  been  the 
popular  belief,  and  has  been  applied  in  criminal  jurisprudence 
a8  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of  social  lifa  Yet  with  the 
extension  of  the  domain  of  law  by  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
the  applications  of  this  belief  have  been  greatly  modified. 
None  of  the  researches  into  the  early  history  of  our  race  have 
been  more  striking  or  better  established  than  those  that  exhibit 
to  us  the  intense  force  once  possessed  by  the  idea  of  personal- 
ity. Mythology  is  in  great  part  the  personification  of  the 
powers  of  nature ;  all  motion  is  referred  to  a  personal  cause.  '-■ 
Hence  not  only  beasts,  but  even  inanimate  objects,  that  occa- 
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Bioned  suffering  to  haman  beings  were  oonoeived  as  moral 
agents  and  therefore  paniahable.  The  story  of  the  great  ath- 
lete Theagenes,  of  Tbasos,  illustrates  the  varied  forms  of  this 
belief  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
After  his  death  a  statue  was  ereoted  to  his  memory,  and  one  of 
bis  enemies,  perhaps  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred  competitors 
that  he  was  said  to  have  vanquished,  made  it  a  practice  to 
come  by  night  and  inflict  a  beating  on  the  statua  At  last  the 
statue  fell  down  on  the  man  whUe  he  was  in  the  act  of  gratify- 
ing his  revenge,  and  killed  him.  For  this  offense  the  statue 
was  indicted  for  murder  by  the  relatives  of  the  slain ;  the  Tha- 
sians  pronounced  it  guilty  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  But 
as  the  citizens  were  soon  after  visited  by  a  famine,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  statue,  which  was  opportunely  dragged  up  by  a 
fisherman,  should  be  replaced.  When  the  anger  of  the  gods  or 
the  statue  was  appeased  doubtless  the  famine  disappeared. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  provision  in  English  law  concern- 
ing deodands  has  been  rep^ed.  According  to  this  custom 
any  chattel  that  occasioned  the  death  of  a  rational  creature 
was  condemned..  Thus  if  a  man  was  killed  by  a  cart-wheel, 
the  cart-wheel  w^dtodand,  to  be  given  to  God,  that  is  forfeited 
to  the  crown  or  burned.  Every  child  knows  (or  should  know 
under  a  rational  system  of  Biblical  teaching),  that  the  Mosaic 
law  provided  for  the  punishment  of  beasts,  and  similar  refer- 
ences might  be  made  to  Roman  law.  Consistently  with  this 
idea  the  shedder  of  blood  was  regarded  as  contracting  a  stain, 
that  of  blood-guiltiness,  which  could  only  be  washed  out  by 
the  shedding  of  blood.  Gradually,  as  men  were  enlightened, 
distinctions  were  made.  It  was  felt  that  the  accidental  mur- 
derer was  not  the  real  cause  and  that  the  stain  on  him  was  not 
so  deep ;  he  was  provided  with  cities  of  refuge ;  he  was  al- 
lowed to  wash  out  the  stain  by  the  shedding  the  blood  of  a 
beast  instead  of  his  own.  The  tendency  has  steadily  been 
toward  the  obliteration  of  the  idea  of  guilt  as  anything  but  an 
abstraction,  toward  removing  the  responsibility  back  of  the 
immediate  agent  First  the  punishment  of  material  objects, 
then  that  of  animals  was  abandoned.  The  belief  that  they  are 
personal  agents  to  whom  guilt  can  be  imputed  has  lost  its  force 
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except  in  the  minds  of  children  and  savagea  This  tendency 
is  strongly  manifested  by  modern  materialists.  Where  others 
see  guilt  and  responsibility  they  suggest  peculiarities  of  brain- 
stractuie,  disease  of  the  nerve-centres,  hereditary  predisposition 
—bat  not  guilt  They  are  not  ready  to  maintain  that  no  crim- 
inal is  guilty,  but  logically  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  this 
startling  tproposition.  It  is  a  plain  corollary  to  the  Uieory  of 
neoessity  that  no  human  being  can  in  any  case  act  otherwise 
than  precisely  as  he  does  act  If  all  the  circumstances  are  the 
same,  the  law  of  causation  requires  that  the  result  shall  always 
be  the  same.  Hence  the  criminal  could  not  act  otherwise  than 
as  he  did.  Every  act  is  the  result  of  a  long  chain  of  anteced- 
ent causes ;  the  volition  is  merely  the  last  link.  There  is  no 
free-will,  no  power  of  choice;  the  will  is  determined  by  mo- 
tives; where  then  is  guilt,  and  what  is  responsibility  7 

But  the  believer  in  free-will  can  never  abandon  the  doctrine 
of  guilt  and  sin.  A  human  being  is  a  will,  a  power,  a  first 
causa  On  this  beUef  hang  all  the  law  and  all  the  dogmas  and 
sanctions  of  religion.  The  believer  in  free-will  would  say  to 
the  criminal:  ''You  had  the  power  to  choose  to  act  other- 
wise; you  knew  that  you  ought  to  exercise  that  power;  you 
did  not  exercise  it — ^therefore  you  deserve  to  suflter,"  The  nec- 
essarian would  say  :  "  Your  act  was  the  result  of  certain  mo- 
tives. While  those  motives  remained  the  same  the  results 
most  have  remained  the  same;  You  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  as  you  did,  nor  could  you  have  chosen  to  act  otherwise, 
for  your  choice  was  the  result  of  antecedent  motives  and  un- 
less they  changed,  your  choice  could  not  have  changed.  The 
bdief  in  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws  requires  me  to  hold 
that  if  all  the  circumstances  in  a  given  case  are  precisely  the 
aame  as  those  in  another  case,  the  results  in  both  cases  will  in- 
variably be  the  sama  If  you  say  you  could  have  acted  differ- 
ently, I  say  that  you  could  have  if  other  motives  had  been 
present ;  but  as  it  was  you  could  not  have  done  otherwise — or 
jou  vfoxdd  have  done  otherwise.'' 

It  is  clear  enough  from  this  that  only  one  theory  of  punish- 
ment is  possible  to  the  necessarian.  The  criminal  is  to  him 
not  a  sin-stained,  guilty  soul,  but  simply  a  being  whose  acts 
are  iiyurioua  to  his  fellow  beings.     He  may  be  put  to  death  if 
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he  has  caused  the  death  of  another,  because  experience  shows 
that  he  will  be  likely  to  cause  other  deaths,  or  because  it  has 
been  found  that  the  death  of  such  offenders  supplies  motives 
to  other  men  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  like  offences ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  unless  such  beings  are  put  to  death  by 
due  process  of  law  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  lead 
mankind  to  inflict  death  without  law.  Guilt  then  to  the  nec- 
essarian is  merely  the  condition  of  him  who  has  injured  his 
fellows,  and  responsibility  means  simply  that  suffering  may  be 
inflicted  on  such  a  man  if  it  appears  that  the  security  of  soci- 
ety will  be  thereby  promoted.  Punishment  in  this  theory  is 
solely  preventive  or  deterrent  As  the  English  judge  said  to 
the  sheep  stealer :  "  I  do  not  hang  you  for  stealing  sheep,  bnt 
in  order  that  sheep  may  not  be  stolen." 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  believer  in  free-will  may 
hold  this  view  of  punishment  which  r^ards  the  interest  of 
society,  he  may  and  generally  does  look  more  to  the  depravity 
of  the  individual,  to  punishment  as  the  just  and  due  reward  of 
sin,  to  justice  and  guilt  as  realities  and  not  abstractions.  Hence 
we  often  find  men  urging  the  pardon  of  a  criminal  because  he 
has  repented ;  the  stain  of  guilt  has  been  washed  away,  and  the 
remote  consequences  of  punishment  to  mankind  are  but  faintly 
seen.  To  the  necessarian  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
criminal  is  repentant  or  not,  unless  it  appear  that  the  repression 
of  crime  is  not  promoted  by  punishing  penitent  offenders.  He 
believes  in  responsibility  and  punishment ;  but  the  responsi- 
bility is  without  the  stain  of  guilt  and  the  punishment  is  simply 
exemplary. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  status  of  the  insane  under  these 
two  theories.  To  the  believer  in  f  ree-wUl  the  insane  man  is  a 
diseased  will.  He  has  no  longer  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  if  he  has,  he  is  without  the  power 
to  control  his  impulses.  He  may  be  imbecile,  acting  as  a  brute 
without  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  or  with  but  a  confused 
notion,  or  he  may  have  clear  and  correct  moral  ideas,  but  be 
subject  to  sudden  and  uncontrollable  evil  impulses ;  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  those  affected  with  homicidal  mania  to  foreknow 
their  attacks  and  beg  their  friends  to  put  them  under  restraint 
until  their  fearful  craving  is  past     The  well-known  case  of 
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Charles  Lamb's  sister  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  such  beings  deserve  punishment  They  are  not  free  moral 
agents  and  therefore,  according  to  the  definition  given  above, 
they  are  not  responsible.  But  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  must  be  put  under  restraint,  which  is  to  them  a  dreaded 
fate,  it  would  appear  that  the  believers  in  free-will  adopt  the 
interests  of  society  as  the  ground  of  punishment  They  may 
avoid  this,  however,  by  denying  that  the  insane  are.  strictly 
speaking,  human  beings, — ^the  essential  element,  free-will,  is 
lacking.  They  may  if  they  choose  decline  to  call  the  restraint 
of  the  insane  punishment. 

But  to  the  necessarian  the  insane  person  is  nothing  but  a 
human  being  that  is  more  or  less  different  from  the  average. 
The  madman  does  not  experience  the  ordinary  sentiments  of 
repulsion  at  those  acts  called  by  mankind  wrong,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  or  approbation  commonly  felt  at  right  acts. 
Or  if  he  have  these  feelings  he  is  not  affected  by  equally  pow- 
erful motives  in  favor  of  right  All  impulses  that  are  obeyed 
are  irresistible ;  if  they  were  not,  they  would  not  be  obeyed. 
The  impulses  of  the  madman  are  no  more  irresistible  than 
those  of  the  sane,  but  they  are  different,  and  as  they  hap- 
pen to  be  prejudicial  to  society,  society  must  in  some  way 
check  them.  A  person  that  is  a  little  different  from  ordinary 
people  may  be  called  a  genius  or  simply  odd  ;  if  he  is  very  dif- 
ferent he  is  called  insana  The  necessarian  may  therefore  call 
every  criminal  more  or  less  insane,  for  no  person  of  entirely 
sound  mind  would  commit  a  crime.  The  mere  fact  of  violating 
the  laws  which  are  recognized  as  wise  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, shows  that  the  violator  is  not  like  the  ordinary  man,  and 
is  therefore  insane.  Now  as  materialistic  scientists  would  be 
necessarians  if  they  knew  anything  about  metaphysics,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  manifest  this  tendency,  already  spoken  of 
as  exciting  alarm,  to  regard  criminals  generally  as  insane,  for  it 
is  a  logical  necessity  that  they  should  hold  this  view.  The  only 
cause  for  alarm,  however,  is  their  inconsistency.  They  adopt 
material  views  of  mind  and  then  talk  like  believers  in  free-will 
about  responsibility  and  punishment  But  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  all  criminals  are  responsible  in  the  sense 
of  being  amenable  to  punishment,  whether  insane  or  not ;  pro- 
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vided  that  the  interests  of  society  will  be  subserved  by  the 
punishment  of  those  commonly  called  insane. 

The  works  in  the  department  of  medical  jurisprudence  rela- 
ting to  insanity  are  many  and  interesting,  but  the  general 
conclusions  are  not  very  different  and  the  examination  of  one 
of  them ;  that  of  Dr.  Maudsley,  together  with  a  reference  to  an 
article  by  Professor  Holmes,  (in  the  Ailanlic  McnAiy  for  April 
1875),  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  As  Dr.  Maudsley's 
book  has  been  published  in  the  International  Scientific  Series, 
and  has  received  the  applause  of  the  journals  devoted  to  science, 
it  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  views  of  scientista. 
When  so  fair  and  lucid  a  treatise  as  that  of  Dr.  Ray,  is  extant 
in  English  there  hardly  seems  raiaon  <P  ttre  for  a  book  that  adds 
so  little  to  our  knowledge  as  this  BesjxmsihiUty  in  Menial  Disease, 
In  spite  of  the  title  we  look  in  vain  for  any  definition  of  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  only  by  implication  that  we  can  discover  the 
author's  view.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a 
series  of  reflections  unfavorable  to  metaphysicians,  theologians, 
and  lawyers.  The  first  two  classes  are  ridiculed  because  they 
have  not  regarded  the  mind  as  materialists  do,  the  latter  becaose 
their  dicta  concerning  the  insane  do  not  agree  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  medical  profession.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  various  forms  of 
insanity,  abundantly  illustrated  by  anecdotes  from  the  works 
of  other  writers  as  well  as  from  the  author's  own  experience. 
There  is  a  lack  of  unity  about  the  book ;  there  is  no  definite 
plan,  no  clear  and  accurate  definition  ;  and  though  the  book  is 
interesting,  yet  it  is  vague.  The  ideas  remaining  in  the  mind 
after  perusal,  are  three ; — that  metaphysicians  are  to  be  despised, 
lawyers  to  be  distrusted,  and  many  criminals  that  are  now  pun- 
ished to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  author  to  proclaim  his  contempt  for  philoso- 
phers ;  his  book  betrays  an  absence  of  philosophical  training 
that  is  unfortunately  characteristic  of  too  much  of  the  so-called 
scientific  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  continual  analysis  of 
natural  phenomena  the  mind  seems  to  lose  its  synthetic  faculty; 
the  union  of  parts  in  many  treatises  is  not  chemical,  but  simply 
mechanical  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  influence  of 
modern  science  on  education  is  not  prejudicial ;  whether  we  are 
not  reversing  the  old  maxim,  to  learn  haud  mulia  sed  mtdtuviL 
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Dr.  Maudsley  defines  mind,  physiologically,  as — '*a  general 
term,  denoting  the  sum  total  of  those  fanctions  of  the  brain 
which  are  known  as  thought,  feeling,  and  will  Disorder  of 
mind  is  disorder  of  these  functions."  *^  Insanity  is  a  disorder 
of  the  supreme  nerve-centres  of  the  brain — the  special  organs  of 
the  mind, — ^producing  derangement  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion, together  or  separately,  of  such  degree  or  kind  as  to  inca- 
pacitate the  individual  for  the  relations  of  lifa"  He  further 
says, — "  Crime  is  not  then  in  all  cases  a  simple  afifair  of  yield- 
ing to  an  evil  impulse  or  a  vicious  passion  which  might  be 
checked  were  ordinary  control  exercised ;  it  is  clearly  sometimes 
the  result  of  an  actual  neurosis  which  has  close  relations  of  na* 
tare  and  descent  to  other  neuroses,  especially  the  epileptic  and 
the  insane  neuroses ;  and  this  neurosis  is  the  physical  result  of 
physiological  laws  of  production  and  evolution."  Now  it  is  all 
nonsense  for  anyone  who  gives  this  definition  of  mind  to  talk 
about  *'  will-power,"  and  guilt,  and  responsibility,  in  the  language 
of  a  believer  in  free-will,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  does.  His  physiol- 
ogy proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  not  only  criminal  acts 
and  the  acts  of  the  insane,  but  all  other  acts  by  whomsoever 
performed,  are  the  results  of  states  of  the  nerves  that  are  ^^  the 
physical  results  of  physiological  laws  of  production  and  evolu- 
tion." The  law  of  causation  cannot  be  applicable  to  unsound 
minds  and  inapplicable  to  sound  minds.  If  the  act  of  the  in- 
sane man  is  nothing  but  the  termination  of  a  series  of  chemical 
reactions,  Dr.  Maudsley  must  hold  that  the  act  of  the  sane  man 
is  jujst  as  much  and  no  more  the  result  of  physiological  changes. 
Or  else  he  must  (as  he  reaUy  does)  admit  that  the  sane  man  ^'is 
endowed  with  a  fixed  moral  potentiality  to  do  the  right  and  es- 
chew the  wrong ;"  to  the  ridicule  of  which  propositon  and  its 
supporters  he  devotes  many  pages. 

Dr.  Maudsley  has  evidently  been  badgered  in  tl)^  witness^ 
box,  and  outraged  by  the  punishment  of  those  who  he  was 
convinced  did  not  deserve  it  This  leads  him  to  make  some 
severe  reflections  on  English  law  and  judges.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  angry  at  what  are  now  seen  to  be  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  medical  profession  would  suffer  no  less  than  the  law.  The 
gradual  correction  of  earlier  dicta  by  succeeding  judges  is  the 
well-known  mode  of  growth  of  the  English  law,  dependent 
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on  the  legal  fiction  of  precedent,  but  not  at  all  to  be  condemDed 
as  barbaroua  The  fact  that  the  views  of  earlier  judges  seem 
nowadays  narrow  and  cruel  should  only  make  us  thankful  that 
our  own  times  are  more  full  of  light  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Holmes'  reasoning,  though  entertaining,  as  usual,  is  ex- 
tremely vague.  He  states  in  the  beginning  of  his  article,  after 
mentioning  the  establishment  of  meteorological  laws,  that  **  the 
will,  like  the  wind,  is  anything  but  free."  At  the  close,  bow- 
ever,  he  makes  these  confusing  remarks:  *^Even  if  the  de- 
structive analysis  of  our  new  schoolmen  threatens  to  distil 
away  all  we  once  called  self-determination  and  free-will,  leaving 
only  a  capiU  mortuum  of  animal  substance  and  '  strongest  mo- 
tive,' we  need  not  be  generally  alarmed.  For  the  bdie/ in  a 
power  of  self-determination,  and  the  idea  of  possible  future 
remorse  connected  with  it,  will  still  remain  with  all  but  the 
moral  incapables,  and  the  metaphysicians."  But  as  Dr.  Holmes 
has  stated  his  belief  that  the  will  is  anything  but  free,  he  can- 
not also  believe  in  a  power  of  self-determination,  and  as  he  is 
certainly  not  a  metaphysician,  his  own  words  would  rank  him, 
where  surely  no  one  else  would,  among  the  moral  incapables. 
In  one  part  of  his  paper  he  seems  to  r^ard  criminals  as  unaf- 
fected by  the  ordinary  motives  to  right  conduct,  while  an- 
other part  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  those  reformatory  institu- 
tions whose  principle  is  to  treat  criminals  as  susceptible  of  the 
same  influences  for  right  as  ordinary  mortals.  Since  a  large 
portion  of  this  article  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  Despine,  we 
may  here  glance  at  the  theory  presented  by  the  French  author, 
as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  M.  Despine  declares  that 
though  free-will  plays  a  very  small  part  in  human  actions,  yet 
he  has  himself  proved  that  this  power  exists.  His  test  of  free- 
will is  the  sense  of  eflfort  by  which  a  desire  is  overcome  and 
the  self-approval  or  self-reproach  which  follows  right  or  wrong 
action.  But  desire  is  only  overcome  by  sense  of  duty.  This 
being  a  necessary  condition  for  the  exercise  of  free-will,  it 
becomes  evident  that  one  who  does  not  possess  the  moral  sense 
or  who  has  lost  it  for  a  moment  in  a  state  of  passion,  is  depri- 
ved of  free-will,  of  moral  liberty,  and  is  not  morally  responsible 
for  his  wrong  doings.  Now  this  doctrine  is  not  only  morally  per- 
nicious, but  is  rejected  by  those  who,  like  Dr.  Maudsley,  have 
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the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  insane.  This  theory 
would  make  three  classes  of  human  beings : — ^those  who  have 
the  sense  of  duty  and  obey  it;  those  who  have  this  sense  and 
disobey  it,  and  those  who  have  not  this  sense  and  can  therefore 
feel  no  remorse  at  a  wrong  act  It  is  plain  that  the  first  class 
can  never  become  criminals.  As  to  the  second  class  the  testi- 
mony of  medical  experts  forbids  us  to  doubt  that  those  affected 
with  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania  often  feel  acutely  the  sense 
of  duty  and  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  remorse ;  they  make  most 
earnest  efforts  to  restrain  their  evil  impulses,  and  yet  these  im- 
pulses cannot  be  restrained.  Now  M.  Despine^s  theory  would 
make  this  second  class  free  and  responsible  moral  agents, 
while  the  authority  of  the  medical  profession  favors  the  op- 
posite view.  If  it  be  said  that  at  the  moment  of  commit- 
ting a  criminal  act  there  is  no  feeling  of  right  or  wrong,  this 
may  be  applied  to  all  criminal  acts.  Besponsibility  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  previous  state  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  ever  any  criminal  impulse  without  some 
previous  opposing  desire,  which  in  lower  natures  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  highly  developed  sense  of  duty.  Many  of 
those  criminals  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  insane  show  by 
their  denials  and  concealment  that  they  have  some  idea  that 
their  deeds  will  bring  unpleasant  consequences  on  their  heada 
As  to  sudden  passion  or  intoxication,  it  is  the  principle  of 
English  law  that  these  states  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of 
crime,  although  they  reduce  the  punishment  (In  Boman  law 
they  were  admitted  as  extenuating  circumstances.)  The  law 
looks  back  to  the  question  whether  the  impulse  to  drink  or  to 
get  into  a  passion  might  have  been  prevented.  If  it  find  that 
the  criminal  is  in  an  insane  condition  produced  by  excessive 
and  long  continued  indulgence  in  alcohol,  it  sometimes  regards 
him  as  irresponsible ;  but  if  the  fury  is  a  short  and  sudden  one 
punishment  is  inflicted.  Men  know  well  enough  that  when 
drunk  they  cannot  control  their  passions — ^therefore  if  they  get 
drunk  it  is  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  in  their  power  not  to  drink  ; 
though  they  lose  control  of  themselves  after  drinking.  The 
exceptions  are  in  the  cases  where  the  impulse  to  drink  is  held 
to  amount  to  insanity.     M.  Despine's  theory  errs  in  not  looking 
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back  far  enoagh.  The  law  mast  inquire  not  simply  whether 
the  crimiDal  disregarded  a  sense  of  duty  at  the  moment  of  his 
criminal  act,  but  whether  in  any  of  the  acts  that  preceded  he 
had  disregarded  such  warnings.  If  his  conscience  has  at  any 
time  reproached  him  for  indulging  in  passion  or  in  drink,  theo 
he  cannot  evade  responsibility  if  he  has  continaed  his  indul- 
gence until  he  has  in  a  fit  of  madness  become  a  murderer.  Of 
course  this  reasoning  applies  only  to  those  who  like  M.  Despine 
believe  in  free-will;  the  necessarian  finds  no  moment  in  the  life 
of  any  man  when  he  could  have  done  otherwise  than  as  he  did. 
As  to  the  third  class  under  this  theory,  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  sense  of  duty  or  of  remorse,  we  must  postpone  our  judg- 
ment until  we  have  considered  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
that  apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  aim  of  punishment  is  two-fold ; — to  prevent  the  individ- 
ual criminal  from  repeating  his  offence,  and  to  deter  others  from 
following  his  example.  The  former  of  these  aims  could  be  very 
easily  attained  if  it  stood  by  itself;  but,  unfortunately,  the  means 
that  would  be  most  effective  in  the  case  of  the  individual  have 
the  very  opposite  result  on  society  at  lai^  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain  enough.  The  law  stands  to  mankind  as  the  concrete 
expression  of  their  ideas  of  justice.  Whenever,  then,  the  laws 
are  regarded  as  uiyust,  their  influence  is  greatly  impaired,  their 
execution  is  in  every  way  hindered,  and  a  dangerous  spirit  of 
lawlessness  is  produced.  Any  point  in  the  laws  that  is  opposed 
to  ordinary  morality  operates  as  an  incentive  or  an  excuse  on 
those  who  are  tempted  to  commit  a  crime;  The  first  word  that 
leaps  to  the  lips  of  a  child  in  justification  of  injury  to  another 
is  the  plea  of  previous  injustice  on  the  other*s  part  The  last 
word  that  falls  from  the  hardened  murderer  is  the  complaint 
that  he  has  been  unjustly  condemned.  Everyone,  even  the 
criminal,  claims  to  desire  justice ;  but  as  opinions  differ,  that  of 
the  majority  must,  in  practice,  be  adopted ;  and  where  the  peo- 
ple make  their  own  laws,  it,  of  course,  will  be  adopted.  Hence 
the  impossibility  of  devising  a  theoretical  code  of  laws  that  will 
practically  operate.  Laws  are  enforced  by  their  sanctions: 
their  sanctions  appeal  to  the  desires  of  men ;  but  how  those  de- 
sires will  be  affected  can  only  be  known  by  experienca  So 
that,  in  order  to  know  what  penalty  to  attach  to  any  crime,  we 
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must  know  the  popular  estimate  of  that  crime;  for  this  will  in- 
dicate the  penalty  that  will  most  certainly  be  enforced. 

Nowt  there  is  no  doubt  that  popular  opinion  would  favor  the 
proposition :  insane  persons  shall  not  be  punished.  This  feeling 
finds  expression  in  the  code  of  France, — ^'  There  can  be  no  crime 
Dor  offense  if  the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  madness  at  the  time 
of  the  act"  So  in  the  German  penal  code, — '^  An  act  is  not 
punishable  when  the  person  at  the  time  of  doing  it  was  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  or  of  disease  of  mind  by  which  a  free 
determination  of  the  will  was  excluded."  And  in  New  York 
law, — ^'  No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be 
punished  as  an  offense."  But  in  reality  this  feeling  is  directed 
not  against  punishment  in  general,  but  against  capital  punish- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  celebrated  and  often  reiterated  opinion 
of  Gflosar,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  ever  regarded  death 
as  a  more  severe  penalty  than  imprisonment  for  lifa  The  late 
Mr.  Seward  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  strenuous 
and  impassioned  efforts,  attended  with  the  greatest  odium,  to 
save  the  life  of  a  brutal  murderer,  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
and  under  the  conviction  that  the  capital  punishment  of  an  in- 
sane person  was  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.  And  doubtless 
the  hanging  of  a  criminal  who  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
insane,  would  provoke  the  most  violent  outcry. 

And  yet  the  severest  penalty,  next  to  death,  is  often  inflicted 
on  the  insane  without  the  least  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
They  are  silently  condemned  to  imprisonment,  it  may  be  for 
life:  This  deprivation  of  liberty  is  to  them  the  severest  of  all 
punishments,  more  dreadful  than  death.  The  buildings  that 
ooDtain  them  are  indeed  called  asylums  and  not  prisons ;  but 
there  the  difference  end&  In  our  modern  prisons,  the  life  of 
the  inmates  is  (in  theory)  made  as  wholesome,  as  regular,  and 
indeed,  as  pleasant  as  possibia  Nothing  more  can  be  done  in 
an  asyluno.  The  occupations  may  be  different,  the  life. in  the 
asylum  may  be  in  appearance  freer,  but  the  unfortunate  inmate 
of  either  abode  must  cry,  like  the  starling  in  Sterne's  tale,  ^*I 
can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out"  From  occasional  revelations,  it 
appears  that  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  asylums  is  often 
more  severe  than  that  of  convicts ;  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  institutions  is  that  one  has  a  worse  name  than  the 
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other.  The  inmates  of  the  jail  are  regarded  with  hatred  or 
horror ;  those  of  the  asylum  with  pity  or  terror.  And  if,  as  Dr. 
Maudsley  says,  we  should  look  on  criminals  with  compassion 
and  not  wrath,  every  difference  would  disappear — except  one, 
and  a  most  important  one.  The  convict  is  committed  to  prison 
for  a  definite  term ;  the  madman  is  sent  to  the  asylum  to  remain 
until  he  gets  out 

It  thus  appears  that  the  popular  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
law  forbids  only  the  capital  punishment  of  the  insane,  and  de- 
mands their  imprisonment  As  there  is  no  obstacle  from  popa- 
lar  feeling  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  law  to  define  clearly  die 
term  of  imprisonment  Now  the  plight  of  the  insane  man  is 
so  much  worse  than  that  of  the  ordinary  criminal  that  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment  must  be  for  life  unless  he  is  pronounced 
cured.  ^1  sentences  are  life-sentences — with  the  possibility 
of  a  pardon  or  a  new  trial.  Here  now  is  the  proper  field  of 
medical  jurisprudence  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  criminally  in- 
sane. The  doctors  must  tell  the  lawyers  whether  their  experi- 
ence allows  the  hope  that  a  madman  may  be  cured,  and  cured 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  relapse — for  a  sane  man  that  may 
at  any  time  lapse  into  madness  is  too  dangerous  a  member  of 
society  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  large.  The  tests  of  perma- 
nent cure  must  be  clearly  stated  and  supported  by  numerous 
and  well-established  instancea  Then  it  will  become  the  duty 
of  the  lawyers  to  see  that  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  every 
prisoner  acquitted  of  a  criminal  chaise  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity shall  be  sentenced  for  life  to  a  prison,  or  asylum  for  the 
criminal  insane ;  provided  that  if  such  evidence  of  permanent 
cure  as  is  described  above  be  produced  in  open  court  with  due 
form  of  law,  the  court  shall  order  his  release. 

The  practice  of  dismissing  insane  persons  as  cured,  by  the 
mere  fiat  of  the  chief  of  the  asylum,  must  of  course  be  abol- 
ished. With  such  legislation  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  temptation  to  commit  crime  with  the  expectation  of  secur- 
ing immunity  on  the  ground  of  insanity  would  be  removed. 
If  it  were  generally  understood  that  the  penalty  for  criminal 
insanity  was  imprisonment  for  life,  the  plea  of  affective  or 
emotional  insanity  might  not  be  so  often  heard. 

We  have  still  to  consider  one  class  of  the  insane,  in  many 
respects  a  very  peculiar  clas&      The  most  atrocious  and  revolt- 
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ing  mnrderB  are  comraitted  by  those  who  are  most  clearly  un- 
like other  men,  most  deoidedly  insane,  most  certainly  irrespon- 
sibla  Their  acts  are  without  comprehensible  motive  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  they  are  often  attended  with  mutilation  of  the 
victim,  and  quite  often  the  victim  is  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  murderer,  some  child  or  other  defenceless  person. 
These  acts,  shocking  enough  in  any  case,  are  rendered  still 
more  ghastly  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  possi- 
ble object  or  gratification.  Murder  from  anger,  murder  for 
revenge,  murder  for  money ; — ^all  these  we  can  understand  be- 
cause we  can  suppose  ourselves  in  circumstances  where  we 
might  commit  them.  But  murder  for  itself,  accompanied  with 
the  torture  and  dismemberment  of  the  victim — there  is  a  grisly 
horror  about  it  that  curdles  the  blood. 

It  is  the  capital  punishment  of  such  murderers  as  these,  the 
Pomeroys  and  Le  Pages,  that  excites  the  indignation  of  Dr. 
Maudsley  and  roused  the  eloquence  of  Seward.  And  yet 
strong  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  show  that  death  is  the 
proper  &te  of  these  wretched  creatures,  and  that  justice  is  not 
yiolated  but  defended  by  their  extermination.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  barbarous  method  of  hanging  should  still  be 
retained  when  so  many  painless  ways  of  extinguishing  life  are 
known.  A  great  share  of  the  opposition  to  capital  punish- 
ment probably  arises  from  the  odium  of  this  particular  mode 
of  inflicting  the  death  penalty.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  it  is  un- 
just to  deprive  sucb  a  murderer  as  Le  Page  of  life  while  it  is 
jast  to  deprive  him  permanently  of  liberty.  If  several  inno- 
cent persons  will  lose  their  lives  by  allowing  one  irresponsible 
morderer  to  retain  his,  it  is  strange  justice  that  spares  the  mur- 
derer. The  insane  that  are  afflicted  with  homicidal  mania  are 
regarded  by  experts  as  in  most  cases  incurabla  Yet  they  will 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  impose  on  the  most  experienced,  and 
secare  their  own  discbarge  from  custody ;  and  then  will  com- 
mit another  atrocity.  If  retained  in  confinement  they  will 
contrive  with  apparently  devilish  malignity  to  throw  their 
keepers  off  their  guard  in  order  to  gratify  their  terrible  craving 
for  blood.  Their  lives  are  a  burden  to  themselves  and  still 
more  to  their  friends.  Their  death  from  natural  causes  does 
not  excite  mourning,  but  is  felt  as  a  relieL    In  some  cases 

their  avowed  motive  in  murder  is  to  be  hanged — and  it  is  haid 
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to  see  why  tbey  should  not  be  gratified.     Their  imprisonment 
— necessarily  of  the  closest  kind — is  a  prolonged  torture  to 
themselves,  their  escape  or  release  is  a  frightful  danger  to  soci- 
ety.   The  necessarian  cannot  regard  their  death  as  an  injostice, 
for  they  are  to  him  nothing  but  most  pernicious  elements  in 
society  that  should,  if  it  is  in  any  way  expedient,  be  eliminated. 
The  believer  in  fi-ee-will  need  not  look  on  them  as  human  be- 
ings at  all— for  they  have  no  free-will.     They  have  the  form 
and  semblance  of  men,  but  they  are  not  men,  for  the  essential 
quality,  the  power  of 'choice,  has  disappeared.     They  are  as 
irresponsible  as  the  mad-dog  or  the  rattle-snake,  for  they  can 
not  and  never  will  reason :  and  they  are  far  more  dangeroas. 
Their  deeds  are  so  frightful  that  popular  feeling  illogically  re- 
fuses to  admit  their  insanity,  so  that  the  obstacle  spoken  of 
above  as  preventing  the  capital  punishment  of  the  insane  does 
not  in  their  case  exist     Their  death  can,  it  is  true,  have  no 
deterrent  effect,  for  similar  unfortunates  would  take  no  warn- 
ing from  their  fate,  and  sane  men  would  feel  no  temptation  to  i 
their  crimes.     But  on  the  other  band  the  respect  for  the  laws  | 
would  not  suffer,  for  the  vast  majority  would  look  on  their  > 
death  with  relief  and  satisfaction.     No  other  punishment  but 
death  can  prevent  their  repetition  of  their  cruelties. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  urge  the  punishment  of 
these  wretched  mortals;  their  object  is  simply  to  show  that 
such  punishment  is  not  necessarily  unjust  We  need  not  be 
disquieted  by  the  outcries  of  the  scientists ;  when  they  have 
convinced  mankind  that  mind  is  a  function  of  matter,  we  may 
cheerfully  admit  their  other  proposition  that  all  criminals  are 
insane ;  for  then  punishment  will  become  by  the  extinction  ol 
free-will  nothing  but  a  matter  of  the  prevention  of  crime,  ancl 
if  crime  will  be  prevented  by  the  imprisonment  of  criminals 
more  effectively  than  by  their  death  then  let  the  death-penalty 
be  abolished.  Meanwhile  let  us  say  to  these  gentlemen— 
'*  Reason  consistently.  Either  admit  free-will  and  its  corollary 
that  men  are  to  be  punished  because  they  are  bad  ;  or  if  yon 
deny  free-will  and  make  the  mind  only  a  function  of  the  brain, 
then  admit  that  all  human  acts  are  necessary,  and  all  punish^ 
ment  depends  on  the  sole  criterion  of  fitness  to  check  crime. 
Until  you  decide  on  your  course  do  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  the  law  ?" 
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Observations  Pratiques  sui^la  dedication,  par  Athomase  Ooquerel, 
un  des  pasteurs  de  VEglise  nformie  de  Paris.     Paris,  1860. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching,  being  contributions  to  HomUetics.  Bj 
James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.    New  York :  Scribner,  1864. 

The  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Extemporaneous  Preaching.  By  F. 
Barhah  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  and  Gbaplaio  in  ordi- 
Dary  to  the  Queen.     London,  1866. 

Homiktics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  WiLLlAM  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D.D..  Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Scribner,  1867. 

A  System  of  Christian  Rhetoric,  far  the  use  of  Preachers  and  other 
speakers.  By  GsORGE  WlNFBEl)  Hebvsy,  M.  A.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1878. 

Tale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Henby  Ward  Beechek  Three 
series,  1872, 1878, 1874.    J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.    New  York. 

OtxTsWord  through  Preaching.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  be- 
fore the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College.  By  John 
Hall,  D.D.    New  York.    Dodd&Mead.     1875. 

Conditions  ofeucce^  in  Preaching  without  Notes.  Three  lectures 
delivered  before  the  students  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  by  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Dodd 
4  Mead.    New  York.     1875. 

Pbeachino  has  always  been  recognized,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  as  a  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  creates  the 
movement  of  new  life  and  produces  change  in  the  relations  of 
rational  existence ;  so  that  if  it  become  unspiritual,  dead,  with- 
out energy,  without  causative  force  that  is  productive  of  actual 
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results  in  life  and  character,  it  is  worse  than  useless.    It  is  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  noblest  gift  of  power  God  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.   Instead  of  being  ^*  a  fire  and  a  hammer"  to  break  in  pieces 
the  flinty  rock,  it  is  piping  on  a  reed  to  promote  the  sleep  of 
drowsy  soul&   An  occupation  that  embrowns  the  hands  by  hardy 
toil,  and  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
is,  we  dare  say,  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  God  than  a  preacher 
who  does  not  know  how  to  preach,  and  seeks  not  eametttlj  to 
learn.     Men  are  restless  under  preaching  which  is  devoid  of 
life  and  of  proof  of  its  right  to  be,  and  they  will  banish  the 
preacher  who  no  longer  works  miracles  of  goodness  and  healing. 
What  authority  has  a  man  to  stand  up  in  a  pulpit  and  dictate 
to  others  in  religious  matters,  to  declare  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  to  charge  his  fellow-men  ¥nth  sin,  and  lay  down  the 
conditions  of  their  salvation — unless  Qtod  commissions  him  so  to 
do,  unless  God  gives  him  unanswerable  tokens  of  approval, 
unless  he  speaks  out  from  the  center  of  God's  authority,  revela- 
tion and  power  I      As  old  traditions  pass  away,  as  the  prescrip- 
tive and  artificial  sacredness  of  the  preacher*s  office  disappears, 
as  the  leveling  process  is  brought  to  bear  up)on  it,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  increasing  interest — what  is  true  preaching? 

We  would  consider  the  whole  subject  of  Preaching — upon 
which  there  is  awakened  discussion  among  earnest  men,  as  if  it 
were  undergoing  a  new  sifting  process — in  three  aspects,  viz : 
the  object  and  scope  of  preaching,  the  proper  treatment  of  divine 
truth  in  forms  of  sermonizing,  and  the  best  methods  of  pulpit 
delivery. 

I.  In  discussing  the  true  object  and  scope  of  preaching,  we 
need  not  stop  to  show  that  this  term  **  Preaching,"  as  employed 
in  our  English  Bible,  or  as  used  to  translate  several  familiar 
New  Testament  Greek  words,  of  nearly  similar  import,  (such  as 
"  XTfpvffffcoy^^^  "  diaXeyo^evoi^  "  ivayyeXlZ^a^ai^^)  is  a 
generic  term  denoting  the  various  modes  of  publishing  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel,  no  matter  how,  whether  by  open  speech  or 
private  conversation ;  by  word,  precept,  or  example.  Preaching 
is  the  making  known  to  men,  in  all  possible  ways,  of  the  life- 
giving  truth  of  Christ.  The  missionary  may  do  this  as  truly,  if 
not  as  successfully,  through  the  family,  the  school,  the  talk  at 
eve  in  some  rude  kraal  with  one  or  two  dusky  hearers,  as  if  he 
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lifted  up  his  voice  to  a  crowd  at  the  corner  of  the  sfereeti  or  in 
bis  aocastomed  place  of  worship  to  a  r^alar  congregation*  Bat 
for  the  present  purpose  we  use  the  term  '*  preaching"  in  its  com* 
moDly  accepted  sense  of  oral  address,  of  speaking  to  men  gath- 
ered in  some  organized  assembly  for  religious  worship,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  on  the  Lord's  day.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  an 
apostolic  custom  derived  from  the  form  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  worship,  although  the  apostles  did  not  confine  their 
preaching  to  this  method  or  to  this  day  ; — a  strange  thing  in  fact 
would  be  our  modem  Sunday  '^  sermon"  in  its  peculiar  concep- 
tion and  formal  type  to  the  original  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  I 

In  r^ard  to  the  object  of  preaching,  it  might  be  said  sum- 
marily that,  Christian  preachers  are  not  set  in  the  community 
to  teach  theology  and  metaphysics ;  to  cultivate  eloquence  and 
literature ;  to  conduct  a  splendid  ritual ;  to  build  up,  financially, 
strong  and  paying  churches ;  but  the  preacher  has  another  sphere 
and  work,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  considered  real  by  some, 
yet,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  separable  from  every  other.  While  it 
is  a  work  in  the  realm  of  spirit ;  while  it  takes  hold  of  everlast- 
ing interests ;  it  is  a  definite  work.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the 
scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  or  the  historian,  or  the  scientist,  or 
the  advocate,  or  the  soldier,  or  the  business  man,  or  the  man  of 
aflGdrs  in  the  state,  though  it  partakes  somewhat  of  all  these — 
witness^  for  example,  some  of  the  preachers  of  the  Beformed 
•  church  of  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  genuine 
statesmen  of  the  first  order.  It  has  no  place,  properly,  among 
the  common  occupations  of  men  (though  classified  as  one  of  the 
three  learned  professions),  yet  it  is,  and  men  still  recognize  it 
to  be,  the  ''  divine  offica" 

The  Gospel,  or  Ghod's  message  of  grace  and  life,  being  a  gift 
divinely  suited  to  its  object,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
being,  and  is  fitted  to  secure  the  complete  restoration  of  human- 
ity, is  addressed  to  man  in  relations  strikingly  corresponding 
to  the  great  divisions  of  his  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  a  doctrine,  as  a  motive,  and  as  a  life ;  and 
these  relations,  in  turn,  correspond  markedly  to  the  three  essen- 
tial properties  of  Christian  preaching,  which  three-fold  design 
we  proceed  to  notica  All  indeed  might  be  expressed  in  the 
tuniliar  phrase,  ''to  save  souls."    There  can  be  no  truer  and 
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nobler  answer  than  this  to  the  question,  ''  What  is  the  object 
of  preaching."  The  object  of  Christ  is  the  object  of  his  preachers. 
Bat  such  a  phrase  is  easily  spoken  and  becomes  stereotyped. 
The  preacher's  responsibility  is  great,  bat  let  us  endeavor  to 
see  just  what  it  is.  He  is  not  to  do  things  beyond  his  power. 
He  is  one  in  a  series  of  agencies  prepared  by  divine  wisdom 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  infinite  end,  and  he  should  know 
his  work.  He  is  not  the  head-spring  of  salvation :  he  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  Christ  is  the  life :  he  is  to  proclaim  this  life. 
Christ  is  the  light  of  men :  he  is  to  difinse  this  light 

The  first  object  of  preaching,  which  goes  also  to  determioe  its 
scope^  is:  (1)  Illumination.  It  has  reference  to  truth,  which 
makes  its  primary  appeal  to  the  intellect,  or  knowing  faculty; 
and,  above  all,  that  absolute  truth  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  other  truth  and  being. 
This  knowledge  of  God  has  relation  to  the  manifestation  of 
himself  in  nature  and  revelation.  It  lies  in  its  elemental  rela- 
tions, in  nature,  and  the  moral  universe;  but  in  its  more  perfect 
manifestation  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  light  we  see  light,  and 
this  light  penetrating  the  world  of  corrupt  mind,  awakens  new 
moral  lifa  It  is  the  duty  of  his  church  on  earth  to  diffuse 
this  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  Church  is  divinely 
endowed,  not  only  with  the  charisma  of  faith  to  receive  the 
truth,  but  the  charisma  of  preaching  to  give  the  truth  to  others. 
It  is  to  light  up  a  blaze  of  truth  in  the  world.  Its  messengers 
are  to  make  known  the  truth  to  all  men  and  to  all  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  in  its  length,  breadth,  and  fulness;  in  the 
fulness  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  of  the  last,  and  lai^est, 
and  most  perfect  manifestation  of  God  as  a  Saviour,  sending  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  the  world,  so  that  there  can  be  do 
possible  misapprehension  about  it  ^'Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Let  all  men  see  in  clear  light  what  are  the 
fkcts  and  contents  of  God's  revealed  truth,  in  order  that  they 
may  understand  and  believe. 

This,  historically,  was  the  first  object  of  the  early  preachers: 
they  were  ''heralds,"  to  announce  the  things  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear.  The 
apostles  were  sent  everywhere,  to  manifest  ''the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,''  to  indoctrinate  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God  as  made 
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known  in  his  Son.  This,  in  the  apostolic  logic,  was  essential 
to  fidtfa  and  salyatioD.  (Roul  x,  17),  ''So  then  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  GtxL"  (John  xvii,  8), 
^  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
tme  God,  and  Jesos  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent*'  (2  Pet. 
i,  2, 8),  ''  Qrace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  according  as  his 
divine  power  hath  given  anto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue."  This  same  element  of  light, 
of  knowledge,  remains  in  preaching.  Christ  said,  ''To  this 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  As  Christ  was  "the 
light,"  as  he  was  "  a  teacher  come  from  God,"  so  that  deserves 
not  to  be  called  Christian  preaching  which  does  not  shine 
within  and  without  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  does  not  contain  the  prime  quality  of  instruction ;  for  the 
Qospel  is  a  'word '  as  well  as  a  'message.'  The  '  Word '  is  ad- 
dressed to  men's  reason.  In  classic  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
original  Scriptures,  it  is  well  known  that  the  term  '  Logos '  was 
used  in  a  two-fold  sense;  one,  as  signifying  'reason  '  or  the  'im- 
manent word,'  [Adyof  ivdiaSBto(\ ;  the  other  as  'expression,' 
or  the  'enunciative  word,'  [Xoyoi  npofpopixoi].  In  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  it  might  be  said  that  the  'immanent  word,'  or 
'reason,'  was  a  preparation  in  the  human  soul  for  the  announce- 
ment of  Christ,  or  a  divinely  given  capacity  in  the  higher 
rational  nature  of  man,  when  appealed  to  by  the  divine  reason, 
to  receive  Christ ;  while  the  '  enunciative  word '  was  the  actual 
*  gospel.'  It  is  the  true  announcement  of  God  in  Christ  It  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  nature,  will,  and  grace  of  God,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  new  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  '  Word ' 
that  was  in  the  b^inning,  and  that  was  with  God,  and  that  was 
God.  That '  Word  of  God  '  is  ever  to  be  announced.  It  is  it- 
self the  supreme  reason  and  speaks  to  the  highest  reason  in 
man.  It  is  the  voice  of  Gt>d  speaking  to  man's  higher  nature 
and  conscience  as  it  spoke  to  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
preacher  must  be  a  voice,  to  give  utterance  to  this  will  and  grace 
of  God  in  his  GospeL  He  is  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  "of  sinful  and  desolate  souls.     He  is  a  "servant  of 
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the  Word."  He  is  not  responsible  for  originating  truth,  bat  his 
business  is,  to  announce  and  interpret  truth  already  originated 
and  that  was  from  the  beginning.  He  is  to  rise  above  the  mere 
ecclesiastical  conception  of  the  preacher,  as,  for  example,  the 
Bomau  Catholic  orator  who  speaks  what  is  given  him  by  the 
Church,  so  much  so  that  in  earlier  times,  set  homilies,  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  bishops,  were  publicly  read  by  the  priesta 
In  the  Episcopal  church  the  clergyman  could  hardly  presume 
to  go  beyond,  or  aside  from,  the  authoritative  prescriptions  of 
the  church  creeds  and  agenda  :  the  Baptist  preacher  must  main- 
tain the  Baptist  view ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  the  Presbyterian  : 
the  Congregational  minister  must  preach  so  as  to  please  the 
people,  or  some  of  the  people.  We  refer  now  to  the  extreme 
tendencies  of  the  denominational  idea  in  its  practical  influence 
upon  the  preacher ;  but  he  is  the  interpreter  of  a  higher  gospel. 
His  duty  is  plaiu.  The  truth  is  given  him,  and  he  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  reasons  and  hearts  of  men.  He  is  always  making 
advance  in  this  knowledge  of  God.  He  publishes  to  men  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  as  the  star-sown  spaces  of  the  sky  were  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Adam  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Kepler 
and  as  they  are  now,  but  the  eye  of  the  true  interpreter  sees 
ever  deeper  and  clearer  into  their  abysses. 

In  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  applied  to  uninspired  writings, 
interpretation  refers  to  the  philological,  and  historical,  and  per- 
haps rational,  sense  of  any  given  passage  or  book ;  but  there  is 
a  new  factor  that  enters  into  the  problem  of  the  Scriptures,  viz: 
inspiration  {v7r6voia\  which  brings  in  a  supernatural  element; 
and  the  interpretation  of  this  underlying  spiritual  sense  of 
Scripture,  makes  the  office  of  the  preacher  one  of  such  great  re- 
sponsibility. Spintual  things  are  discerned  through  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit  to  feith,  love,  and  obedience.  **  He  that  doeth 
(or  is  willing  to  do,  loves  to  do)  the  will,  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine ;"  so  that  he  who  "  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth 
God."  The  inner  door  of  interpretation  is  unlocked  by  this 
key.  The  outer  door  opens  to  patient  scholarship.  We  are  to 
come  at  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture  just  as 
we  come  at  the  meaning  of  any  other  book  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  by  the  help  of  grammar,  dictionary,  and  commentary, 
and  of  that  cultured  literary  sense  of  which  Matthew  Arnold 
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io  his  Literature  and  Dogma  speaks  so  well  did  he  not  over- 
state and  thus  falsify  it  Let  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
be  what  it  may,  the  preacher  should  hold  to  sound  learning, 
that  be  may  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment,  since  no  com-, 
mentator  is  infallible.  The  jealousies  and  bickerings  of  great 
scholars  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  should  be  a  serious  les- 
son. A  wrong  theory  to  start  with,  a  mental  twist,  a  temporary 
iailnre  of  critical  acumen,  or  common  sense,  upon  a  given  text 
among  hundreds  and  thousands  of  passages,  sometimes  invali- 
dates the  authority  of  the  most  acute  scholar,  be  he  English  or 
German.'  The  conflict  of  the  age  is  waging  about  archaic 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter and  origin  of  man,  and  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable,  if  one  would  stand  on  the 
primitive  rock  of  the  original  text  There  should^  be  renewed 
enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  this  grand  old  langaaga  A  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (June,  1868)  says :  ^^  A  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  clergy  ;  bat  in 
the  present  state  of  theological  controversy,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  is  even  more  necessary.  On  almost  every 
disputed  point  of  Biblical  criticism,  the  man  who  is  not  a  He- 
brew scholar  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  is."  But 
while  he  should  be  able  to  know  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  and  for  this  purpose  must  and  should  freely  call  to  his 
assistance  all  scholarly  helps ;  while,  as  an^cbolar,  a  historian, 
and  a  poet,  he  should  enter  into  the  deepest  soul  of  these  old 
languages  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  himself  in  inner  harmony 
with  the  ta-utb,  and  be  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  sympa- 
thy with  that  Word  which  he  interprets,  as  well  as  with  those 
hearts  to  whom  he  interprets  it     So  he  stands  between  the  two. 

'*  How  deep  you  were  witiiin  the  books  of  QaA  f 
To  tus,  the  speaker  in  His  parliament; 
To  U8,  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself, 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer, 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  doll  workings."* 

He  is  not  to  use  the  Bible  merely  as  a  treasury  of  texts  for 
sermons,  but  as  the  nourishment  of  his  thought,  the  constant 

*  Shakspeare's  2,  Henrj  IT,  iv,  2. 
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source  of  that  diviDe  knowledge  which  he  imparts  to  his  people. 
He  is  not  a  brazen  trumpet  for  the  breath  of  Gt>d  to  blow 
through,  but  his  own  mind  is  to  work  upon  the  revealed  truth, 
to  translate,  to  judge,  to  verify,  to  combine ;  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  his  best  critical  and  philosophical  powers.  He  is  boldly 
to  employ  the  tests  of  his  most  searching  analysis  and  his  wi- 
dest generalization,  since  a  narrow  and  rigid  theory  of  interpre- 
tation is  ofttimes  more  destructive  than  the  broadest*  He  is, 
above  all,  prayerfully  to  draw  forth  the  riches  of  the  Word  as 
it  speaks  to  him  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  a  sinful  man 
needing  Christ,  being  willing  to  be  himself  taught  of  God,  and 
having  the  passive  as  well  as  active,  the  receptive  as  well  as 
seeking  mind.  In  this  way  the  humble  interpreter  becomes  the 
wise  teacher  {diSaaxaXoi)  and  imbibes  a  portion  of  that  divine 
wisdom  which  he  dispenses  to  others.  He  catches  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  inspiration,  and  he  is  imperceptibly  clothed  with 
its  authority  and  speaks  as  from  out  the  "lively  oracles."  He 
is  a  genuine  voice  of  God  for  instruction,  consolation,  reproof, 
above  the  voice  of  the  sky,  or  sea,  or  mountains,  or  thunder. 
He  speaks  to  what  is  more  profound  and  enduring  than  nature. 
Thus  the  young  preacher  may  look  forward  to  no  feeble  and 
superficial,  but  to  a  wide  and  deep  ministry  of  the  infinite  Word. 
He  should  settle  it  in  his  mind  that  by  severe  as  well  as  gene- 
rous scholarship,  by  a  life-long  and  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible,  by  the  consecration  of  his  powers  to  this  holy  work,  by 
humble  waiting  on  God  for  light,  he  is  to  make  himself  a  true 
interpreter.  This  is  his  prime  business,  to  understand  the 
Scriptures, — ^to  give  days  and  nights,  strength  and  life,  to  this 
work.  His  prayer—- ofttimes  agonizing  prayer  like  that  of  Ajax — 
is  for  light.  He  is  the  prophet  of  God  as  the  poet  is  the  prophet 
of  nature.  He»  is  not  a  preacher  if  this  is  not  his  first  work. 
He  is  a  false  prophet  He  is  a  disloyal  messenger.  He  speaks 
his  own  word,  not  GxmI's.  He  does  not  seek  to  know,  and  think 
over  again,  the  thoughts  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  His  little  min- 
istry soon  runs  out  Do  we  not,  indeed,  discover  here  the  secret 
of  the  ofttimes  superficial  character  and  results  of  the  ministry ; 
of  the  small   fruit  of  preaching  and  pastoral  labor ;  of  the 

*  Stenle/s  I4f9  ofDr,  ArnM,  p.  196.  Field  k  Osgood. 
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almost  total  absence  of  the  primitive  quickening  element  in 
preaching;  of  the  ambitious,  low,  and  secular  view  of  the  divine 
office;  of  the  work  of  lay-preachers  to  fill  out  (as  some  genuine 
"evangelists"  of  this  day,  though  not  theologically  and  artisti- 
cally models  of  preachers,  nobly  and  wonderfully  are  doing) 
the  glaring  deficiences  of  formal,  unsympathetic,  unpopular, 
and  unbiblical  preaching. 

The  primary  sphere  of  the  preacher  is,  therefore,  we  con- 
clude, to  teach,  or  interpret,  God's  word  purely — to  teach  it 
wherever  he  can  find  it  in  nature  as  in  revelation,  for  there  is, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  A  voice  of  God  revealed  in  things."  He 
is  Ood's  mouth-piece.  He  is  to  let  God  speak  through  him. 
That  is  his  office,  and  to  this  work  the  best  powers  of  mind, 
the  finest  culture,  the  most  profound  spiritual  insight  imparted 
by  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  employed.  But 
great  as  this  office  is,  this  does  not  set  forth  the  whole  object 
of  preaching:  nor,  though  in  point  of  time  it  necessarily 
comes  first,  does  it,  perhaps,  in  point  of  &ct,  express  the  high- 
est aim  of  preaching.  For  the  discovery  of  this  we  will  have 
to  consider  the  moral  design  and  the  true  results  of  preaching 
in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  object  of  preaching,  we 
would  say  again,  is  (2)  Persuasion.  It  is  to  bring  men  into 
harmony  with  divine  truth  so  that  it  shall  be  to  them  the  word 
of  life.  It  is  more  than  illumination.  It  is  beyond  knowl- 
edge; it  is  repentance,  faith,  conversion.  It  is,  '*  speaking  the 
truth  in  love."  It  is  the  truth  persuasively  uttered.  It  is 
swaying  the  will  and  turning  the  affections  so  that  men  shall 
not  only  hear  and  understand,  but  yield  and  obey.  Augus- 
tine's great  precept  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  "  De  Docirind 
Chriaiiand^^  is,  that  the  preacher  should  seek  "to  bend  men  to 
action."  He  is  to  use  the  truth  of  God  with  the  whole  momen- 
tum of  bis  strength  to  move  men  off  their  bases  of  sinful  re- 
pose and  save  their  souls.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy 
the  preacher  of  Christ;  therefore  it  has  been  said  by  Yinet  that 
the  pastoral  work  is  a  finer  test  of  the  Christian  ministry  than 
preaching ;  because  it  is  the  unambitious  and  unselfish  seeking 
for  lost  souls  and  bearing  them  back  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Here  the  preacher's  personality  comes  in.  The  Word  of  God 
forms  the  divine  circle  in  which  preaching,  or  the  human  ele- 
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ment,  freely  moves  and  operates.  Men  themselTes  come  to 
have  power.  "  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  they  speak  with 
the  Spirit's  potency.  They  become  charged  with  a  life-giving 
power  though  of  an  instrumental  nature  and  degree.  Through 
their  preaching  souls  are  begotten  unto  eternal  life.  The  apos- 
tle says  (1  Tim.  i,  12),  ^*  and  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  hath  enabled  (enlightened,  ene!^ized,  empowered)  me,  for 
that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  in  the  ministry."  The 
Scotch  preacher  McCheyne  said,  "  I  had  rather  beg  my  bread 
than  preach  without  success." 

Christ  draws  through  the  preacher.  Truth  becomes  per- 
sonal. It  is  a  personal  application  of  divine  truth  to  the  needs, 
sorrows,  and  doubts  of  sinful  souls  that  they  shall  be  led  to  the 
source  of  life.  It  is  sympathy  with  men.  "Some  preachers 
have  only  sympathy  with  ideas,  with  organized  thought,  with 
religious  system-making  and  philosophy — so  that  men  have  felt 
the  strength  of  their  preaching,  but  have  not  been  moved  by 
it"*  What  is  that  even  which  we  call  human  eloquence  that 
does  not  move — that  does  not  really  persuade  men  ?  "  Quid 
aUud  eat  eloquentia  nisi  motvs  antmce  caiiUnuus  l"f  The  French 
Roman  Catholic  preacher  of  Notre  Dame,  De  Ravignan,  said 
to  his  theological  students :  '^  What  is  pulpit  eloquence  ?  It  is 
the  power  of  spoken  words  to  draw  souls  to  their  Creator  ? 
This  is  the  highest  of  ministries,  the  most  difficult  and  full  of 
danger.  We  must  then  highly  value  it,  and  bring  to  it  a  pious 
union  with  Gk>d,  joined  with  deep  humility.  He  that  would 
speak  merely  as  a  man  wastes  his  strength  on  human  passion ; 
but  to  speak  as  an  apostle,  we  must  go  to  those  holy  passions 
which  I  will  call  supernatural:  love  of  Gtxl,  determination  to 
save  souls,  the  strong,  all-pervading  zeal  which  springs  fiom 
love  of  poor  sinners;  in  one  word  God,  God  alone,  sought  and 
gained  through  courageous  and  enduring  labor,  through  ardent 
and  painful  prayer.  Here  you  see  the  whole  secret  of  an 
apostolic  man.  There  are  many  who  will  preach  from  what 
they  carry  in  their  heads;  few,  very  few,  speak  from  their 
heart,  from  their  bowels  of  charity.  The  truth  soon  becomes 
known ;  even  the  people  of  the  world  are  not  mistaken  about 
it.    Listen  to  the  judgment  of  a  woman  passed  on  the  discourse 

*  Talt  Lddburu  on  IVtaching,    H.  W.  Beechar.       f  Cioero  de  Ontan. 
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of  some  man  of  God :  It  smells  of  his  roam.  In  subordination 
to  this  interior  principle,  the  source  of  sacred  eloquence  is  al- 
ways the  Holy  Scriptures.  You  know  them  well ;  what  jou 
mean  to  preach  is  the  word  of  God.  To  produce  emotion  is  to 
feel  it  This  true  emotion  is  gained  first  in  prayer,  then  in  the 
perusal  of  some  favorite  author,  then  in  a  strong  will  to  attain 
a  proposed  end.  Do  not  he^sitate  to  give  yourselves  full  vent ; 
speak  direct  to  ^he  passions,  in  every  tone  by  turn ;  by  un- 
looked-for strokes,  move  the  depths  of  your  hearers'  hearts. 
Trae  eloquence  is  a  drama.  Look  at  Bourdaloue  himself,  how 
his  logic  carries  us  away ;  how  earnest  he  is  while  he  seems  so 
calm.  Look  above  all  at  the  matchless  Paul ;  he  throws  him- 
self into  the  scene,  he  interrupts  himself,  he  apostrophizes  his 
audience,  he  prays,  he  weeps,  he  loves."* 

But  the  preacher,  it  is  said,  must  appeal  to  the  passion  of 
Fear  as  well  as  of  Love ;  he  must  preach  the  Law  as  well  as 
the  Gospel.  The  sentiment  of  Fear  is  implanted  in  our  nature 
for  a  good  purpose ;  and  the  Law  with  its  tremendous  penalties 
appeals  to  this  sentiment ;  but  the  law  should  be  preached  in- 
telligently as  the  apostle  Paul  preached  it,  not  merely  as  a  sys- 
tem of  condemnation  for  sin,  but  in  its  true  relations  to  the 
mind  and  the  principle  of  conscience ;  in  order  to  show  men 
how  the  Law  may  be  disobeyed,  how  sin  may  arise,  how  the 
law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  soul  to  Christ  Thus  the 
law  becomes  a  means  of  the  conviction  of  sin,  the  sharpest 
and  deadliest  instrument,  and  the  sinner  dies.  He  loses  his 
self-oonfidenoe.  He  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  God  for  pardon 
and  lifa  There  must  be  law  in  our  gospel  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  all-foigiving  lawless  gospel  of  the  day.  There 
must  be  repentance  of  sin,  springing  from  a  clear  view  of  the 
violation  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose the  law  must  be  preached  with  discrimination,  and  must 
make  its  appeal  to  the  sense  of  innate  righteousness,  to  reason 
and  oonscience,  and  not  merely  to  the  fears  and  passions  of 
men.  It  most  be  preached  so  that  men  may  see  clearly  what 
is  their  duty  and  how  they  have  violated  it ;  and  in  this  way 
the  threats  and  penalties  of  the  law  have  there  proper  effect 

*  De  PontlOYoy'B  Life  qfJk  Havignan,  p.  261. 
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The  law  itself  beoomes  a  powerful  agent  of  persoasion.  You 
may  thunder  at  the  sinner  with  the  law  forever,  but  if  you  do 
not  show  him,  by  means  of  the  law,  that  he  t?  a  sinner — that  he 
is  selfish,  untrue,  impure,  unholy — ^then  you  will  never  oiake 
him  holy,  then  you  threaten  him  with  hell-fire  in  vain.  But  pre- 
sented aright  there  will  be  gospel  in  the  law  as  well  as  law  in 
the  gospel ;  and  if  Christ  is  not  thus  preached,  the  preaching 
of  the  penalties  and  curses  of  the  law  scares  perehance,  but 
embitters,  blasts,  petrifies.  Many  sermons  have  been  uttered, 
it  may  be  conscientiously,  by  which  the  heart  of  the  sinner  has 
been  hardened  to  adamant  by  the  fires  of  truth.  There  has 
been  no  intelligent  application  of  the  principle  of  law  to  the 
moral  sense,  no  setting  forth  of  the  true  and  merciful  nature  of 
God,  no  Christlike  unction  and  sweet  heavenly  persuasion,  no 
moving  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  obdurate  will  of 
the  sinner. 

The  radical  difficulty  with  men  is  not  so  much  a  perversion 
of  the  reason  as  of  the  wilL  Here  the  preacher  is  to  direct  his 
chief  assault,  to  pour  in  his  mightiest  forces  of  persuasion  and 
carry  the  citadel  by  the  violence  of  a  divine  lova  He  is  to 
aim  at  immediate  results.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  preach 
proprieties  and  semblance&  He  is  to  persuade  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  not  next  year,  nor  to-morrow,  but  to-day. 
A  living,  successful  preacher  says :  "  Preaching  is  the  art  of 
producing  religious  convictions  and  emotions  in  an  audience. 
Its  effect  must  be  immediate,  or  it  fails  in  preaching.  It  must 
be  understood  at  onca  Every  thought  must  be  clear  before 
another  is  presented.  Thus  repetitions  are  often  necessary,  the 
expressions  of  the  same  idea  in  various  forms,  and  occasionally 
the  repetition  of  the  very  same  words.  Whatever  interferes 
with  earnestness  of  manner  should  be  disregarded.  The  whole 
mind  should  be  bent  on  the  special  work  to  be  done,  and  that 
work  is  immediate  impression.  Just  so  far  as  the  preacher's 
mind  is  diverted  from  this  object  by  his  anxiety  in  respect  to 
the  grammatical  accuracy  of  his  words,  and  the  perfect  taste  of 
of  every  expression,  just  so  far  will  the  sermon  fail  in  impres- 
siveness."  John  Foster,  it  is  said,  grieved  in  spirit  because  he 
had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  one  soul,  but  who  can  doubt  who  knows  aught  of  his  life 
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that  John  Foster  had  the  spirit  of  a  trae  preacher — ^and  any 
theory  of  preaching  which  leaves  out  of  view  this  self-foiget- 
ting  earnestness  of  the  orator  for  Ood,  this  deathless  resolve  to 
pluck  men  from  the  destruction  of  sin,  to  break  the  chains  of 
death  and  bring  them  at  once  into  the  liberty  of  Christ,  is  a 
false  theory.  Dr.  Finney  was  as  sure  of  his  success  in  regard 
to  hundreds  of  souls  as  John  Foster  was  doubtful  about  one, 
but  whichever  was  right,  without  this  devoted  aim,  preaching 
is  emasculated.  It  becomes  a  feeble  thing  far  below  the  man- 
lier purpose  of  the  reformer,  the  earnest  author  or  journalist, 
the  poet  even,  if  he  be  such  a  consecrated  nature's  priest  as 
was  William  Wordsworth.  The  scholarly  culture  and  attain- 
ments of  such  a  brilliant  young  man  as  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  missionary- bishop  of  the  Melanesian  Islands,  were 
nothing  compared  with  his  Christian  manhood,  his  single-eyed 
zeal  wliich  made  him  to  be  simple  as  a  child  in  his  instruction  of 
those  brutified  savages  far  off  in  the  lonely  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
which  led  him  to  self-denying  labors  for  their  salvation  and  at 
last  to  death  from  their  hands.  This  ^'  one  thing'*  a  minister 
of  Christ  must  do.  The  preaching  that  does  not  actually  con- 
vert men  from  the  love  of  sin  to  the  love  of  Ood,  nor  aims  to 
do  so,  is  a  religious  play-acting  and  an  ecclesiastical  sham. 
Sorely  the  most  respectable  preaching  in  our  churches  which 
has  dropped  out  of  it  the  element  of  persuasion  has  lost  that 
which  gives  edge  to  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  making  it  pow- 
erful to  search  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  that  sin 
shall  be  disclosed,  that  the  love  of  Christ  shall  be  borne  in  to 
its  secret  depths,  that  the  way  of  eternal  life  shall  be  opened. 
Bttt  as  the  word  of  God  is  addressed  to  the  whole  of  the  man 
and  not  to  the  moral  nature  only,  so  we  have  not  attained  to 
the  most  comprehensive  and  apostolic  idea  of  preaching  in  that 
which  ends  simply  in  conversion ;  since  it  must  go  on  into 
something  higher  still  iu  the  establishing  and  perfecting  of  a 
holy  life  in  the  soul ;  and  how  broad  is  the  scope  of  preaching 
in  this  regard.  The  final  object  of  preaching  is  (3)  Edifica- 
tion. It  is  to  build  up  the  soul  (a  slower  process)  in  righteous- 
nesa  It  is  the  work  of  soul-cultura  It  is  rooting  out  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  malice  and  duplicity,  and  training  up  just, 
upright,  single-minded,  merciful,  honorable,  chaste,  kindly,  lov- 
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ing,  self-denying,  heroic,  and  Ohristlike  men.  It  is  to  educate 
and  lead  souls  into  the  great  benevolent  life  of  Ghod,  until  they 
shall  come  in  the  fullness  of  their  faith  into  the  perfection  of 
the  Oospel.  This  is  real  salvation.  What  is  salvation  that 
does  not  save  from  the  power  of  all  sin  and  bring  into  perfec- 
tion  of  moral  purity  ?  The  immediate  aim  of  preacfaing  is 
soul-enlightening  and  soul-conversion,  but  the  final  object  of 
preaching  is  soul-edification — ^the  formation  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus.  It  brings  men  in  the  entireness  of  their 
powers — will,  imagination,  reason,  the  a£fections — ^into  the 
spirit  of  that  "  charity"  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection.  Thus 
the  meaning  and  end  of  preaching  is  Christ — Christ,  the  ideal 
as  well  as  source  of  spiritual  life.  The  perfect  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  men,  to  trust,  love,  and  obey,  is  the  G-ospel.  This 
Ohristlike  ideal  of  something  spirituaUy  apprehended,  but  yet 
practically  unattained  is  the  inspiring  object  of  Christian 
preaching,  which,  since  Christianity  is  a  life  in  contrast  to  a 
system  of  philosophy,  does  not  end  in  the  bare  enunciation  of 
dogma,  but  in  the  real  implantation  and  nourishing  of  a  higher 
life.  This  also  is  the  way  to  teach  Christian  morality,  since 
the  dogmatic  element — ^though  it  forms  the  basis — without  the 
ethical,  in  preaching,  is  the  body,  as  it  were,  without  any  blood 
in  it  If  much  of  the  sublimated  preaching  of  the  day  which 
beats  the  air  should  be  used  to  turn  men  into  the  current  of 
doing  good,  of  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  of  laying 
hands  on  the  sick  and  healing  them,  of  comforting  those  in  so^ 
row,  of  aiding  the  poor,  of  promoting  honesty  in  business,  of 
reconstructing  the  criminal  classes,  of  cleansing  the  corruption 
of  great  cities,  of  staying  the  tides  of  intemperance  and  prosti- 
tution, of  carrying  light  and  health  into  the  vast  unreclaimed 
wastes  of  the  vicious  paganism  in  the  midst  of  us,  of  lighting 
up  the  hope  of  immortality  in  dark  minds,  it  would  be  in  its 
spirit  more  like  the  G-ospel  as  first  proclaimed — ^the  evangel  of 
good  will  to  men.  Revivals  would  result  in  the  real  reforma- 
tion of  society — ^lifting  it  to  higher  planes  of  living.  The 
Gospel  in  its  inmost  essence  is  ethical.  It  is  divinely  practical 
and  that  is  its  theory.  The  scope  of  Christian  preaching  may 
be  described  as  sweeping  the  whole  circumference  of  humanity 
of  which  God  himself  is  the  centre.     For  this,  Christ  is  to  1)6 
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preached  not  only  in  his  divine,  but  in  his  human  nature,  who 
was  our  human  example  in  goodness.     The  roots  of  Christian 
ethics  are  in  Christ's  life.     He  taught  us  self-sacrifice  by  his 
cross.    He  taught  us  a  self-denying  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 
He  taught  us  that  Qod  had  come  to  live  with  us  on  our  own 
level  of  being,  not  scorning  us  in  our  despicable  sins  and  sel- 
fishness, but  casting  his  lot  in  with  us  and  striking  a  blood- 
bond  of  everlasting  kinship  with  the  race.    He  has  eaten  salt 
with  us  under  our  tent  and  he  is  our  brother  evermore.    We 
can  go  to  God  as  to  a  man.     We  have  not  yet  begun  to  under- 
stand the  depth  and  mystery  of  the  Ghospel ;  for  how  can  wis 
understand  human  love,  much  more,  divine  ?    We  all  must 
continue  to  be  scholars,  very  babes,  in  the  comprehension  of 
this  stupendous  problem  of  Qod  in  human  flesh.    It  cannot  be 
formulated  in  our  feeble  theologies,  and  the  inspired  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  such  as  that  wonderful  passage  in  1  Timothy  iii, 
16,  can  alone  present  it  to  the  perception  of  our  outward  mind. 
The  Spirit  of  God  must  give  us  an  inward  apprehension  of ' 
this  truth.    But  until  we  begin  to  know  something  of  the 
reality  of  this  divine  love  in  a  human  person,  dwelling  with 
OS,  giving  himself — who  had  power  to  give  and  to  take — ^a 
true  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  the  Bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven  to  be  our  spiritual  food,  the  Vine  whose  blood  we  are 
aU  to  drink,  the  nearest  of  all,  intertwined  in  the  deepest  cur- 
rents of  our  nature,  the  express  soul  and  image  of  our  human- 
ity even  as  he  was  also  the  express  image  of  God,  the  man 
who  could  stand  for  us  all,  the  divine  Man,  the  crucified  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  Mary — we  are  hardly  fit  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel.   A  preacher  who  has  not  heard   in  his  own  heart  the 
*^  good  news"  of  *'  God  manif^ast  in  the  flesh"  may  be  a  speaker 
in  a  pulpit,  but  he  is  not  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ    Dry  as 
'*  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing  floor"  is  some  men*8  gos- 
peL     It  is  a  bundle  of  theological  formulas,  which  has  no  more 
fife  in  it  than  a  ftgot  of  sticks    The  blessed  secret  of  power 
and  of  hope  Hes  in  a  faith  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
in  a  human  creed,  but  in  a  divine  person.    The  actual  union 
of  tibe  divine  with  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ  has  made 
all  things  possible  for  us  in  the  realm  of  moral  and  spiritual 
Uie.     It  nmkes  the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith  a  glcmooa 
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reality,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  opens  to  tbe  soul  the  abonnding 
currents  of  a  purer  and  manlier  life.  Christ  was  ''  the  man- 
liest man  who  ever  lived."  He  taught  us  how  to  live  by  liv- 
ing it  himself,  and  "  when  we  live  the  Gospel  so,  and  preach 
the  Ghospel  so,  sinners  will  be  brought  to  Ood.  We  know  not 
yet  the  Oospels  power ;  for  who  trusts  as  Jesus  did,  all  to  that? 
Who  ventures,  as  he  did,  upon  the  powers  of  Love,  in  sanguine 
hopefulness  of  the  most  irreclaimable?''*  Preaching  the  Cross 
is  the  preaching  of  a  love  that  was  willing  to  suffer,  and  did  suf- 
fer for  our  sake  who  are  unholy  and  unclean.  We  believe  that 
the  Atonement  met  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  law,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin ;  but  it  was,  above 
all. — and  here  is  its  great  moral  impression  upon  our  hearts, — 
it  was  the  manifestation  of  a  love—  of  a  genuinely  human  love, 
but  also  perfectly  divine — which  was  stronger  than  sin,  stronger 
than  death.  It  swept  away  every  obstacle.  In  its  super-abound- 
ing'and  infinite  graciousness,  taking  upon  itself  death  to  give 
its  life  to  men,  it  cleansed,  justified,  reconciled,  and  raised  to  a 
divine  life  the  sinner  that  believeth  in  Jesus.  What  is  the 
Cross  itself  but  the  love  of  Jesus  to  man  ;  of  one  dying  for  us 
who  while  sinless  and  divine  could  represent  us  because  he  was 
human.  He  could  *'  suffer  in  our  stead."  In  this  vicarious  and 
omnipotently  efficacious  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Love  incarnate, 
there  is  power  to  purify  and  redeem  the  whole  human  race. 
While  we  despair,  at  least  in  this  life,  of  searching  to  the  bottom 
of  this  mystery,  of  defining  or  explaining  it  by  any  theory  of 
the  schools;  ye.t  the  divine  mystery  of  Love  working  out  the 
salvation  of  sinful  men  by  its  own  utmost  sacrifiice,  is  there; 
and,  in  this  love  divine  must  not  the  preacher  be  first  baptized 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  '*  Spirit  of  Christ,"  before  he  can 
preach  "  Christ  and  him  crucified?"  How  else  can  he  have  the 
hope  of  redeeming  the  world,  of  redeeming  a  single  soul  ?  With 
it  he  can.  hope  for  the  realization  of  a  full  salvation  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  sinful  men,  of  a  redemption  of  their  whole  na- 
ture from  the  utmost  power  of  sin,  and  can  labor  for  that  end, 
BO  that  these  souls  shall  grow  up  into  Christ  who  is  the  head, 
and  bring  forth  all  the  beautiful  fruits  of  holy  living;  and  thus, 
gathering  together  regenerated  minds  into  the  unity  of  Christ, 
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be  maj  hopefully  labor  to  build  up  also  a  Christian  State,  and 
a  Christian  civilization,  that  shall  comprehend  all  that  is  true, 
pure,  great,  and  divine  in  the  world,  and  shall  be  a  synonym 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

n.  Having  thus  attempted  to  define  the  object  of  preaching, 
we  come  now  to  the  proper  treatment  of  divine  truth  in  its 
actual  forms  of  presentation  to  the  human  mind,  or  of  sermon- 
iziDg.    These  forms  are,  of  necessity,  varied. 

There  is  no  book  excepting  nature,  which  is  another  of  Ghod^s. 
books,  that  is  so  multiform  in  its  aspects  and  scenery  as  the 
book  which  the  preacher  is  to  interpret ;  having  been  made  in 
different  stages  of  human  development  and  much  of  it  being  of 
peculiar  and  supernatural  import,  where  inspiration  struggles  to 
express  itself  through  the  imperfect  forms  of  language.  How 
large  a  part,  for  example,  of  the  Bible,  is  pure  poetry,  in  which 
the  truth  is  veiled  in  type  and  figure,  in  a  word,  in  emotional 
language ;  and  also  prophecy,  where,  in  addition  to  the  vague- 
ness of  poetic  symbolism,  the  uncertain  element  of  futurity 
comes  in  I  Another  great  portion  of  the  Bible  is  the  narrative 
of  actual  events,  to  be  judged  by  the  application  of  historic 
criticism ;  and,  afler  all,  how  small  a  department  of  revealed 
truth,  in  form  at  least,  is  simply  didactic.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  tHere  are  at  least  half  a  score  of  broad  types  or 
classes  of  texts,  such  as — the  narrative  and  historic  ;  the  figura- 
tive and  parabolic ;  the  prophetic,  the  meditative  and  subject- 
ive; the  doctrinal,  the  ethical,  and  the  spiritual, — which  it 
would  be  foolish  to  treat  all  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  In 
handling  the  sacred  text  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  a  fine 
discrimination  is  demanded, — the  spirit  of  the  Antiochan  exe- 
gesis, applying  sober  and  truthful  interpretation  and  taking 
things  as  they  are  really  meant,  instead  of  the  wilder  specula- 
tive method  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  To  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  text,  and  to  bring  home  its  individual  lesson  with  power  to 
the  heart,  there  must  be  the  constant  effort  of  invention. 
Preachers  should  have  no  cast-iron  plan  of  making  sermons. 
They  should  introduce  novelty  into  their  methods  of  present- 
ing truth,  not  recurring  constantly  to  the  same  themes,  not 
adopting  an  invariable  form  of  persuasion,  not  going  over  and 
over  the  same  beaten  path,  but  opening  the  infinite  fields  of 
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truth  ever  fresh  and  green;  and,  above  all,  preaching  with 
adaptation  to  men's  actual  wants,  and  consulting  all  kinds  and 
capacities  of  minda  The  main  part  of  a  miscellaneous  congre- 
gation, composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  many  who 
are  ignorant  and  illiterate,  are  not  metaphysicians,  know  naught 
of  logic,  and  must  be  addressed  through  the  common  under- 
standing, sensibility,  and  imagination,  by  plain  reasons,  fiacts, 
pictures,  illustrations,  and  a  style  of  address  that  touches  and 
fires  the  popular  mind.  If  preaching  is  indeed  rooted  in  the 
Word  of  Ghxl  it  will  tend  to  have  this  originality;  all  the  plants 
of  the  Lord's  garden  wUl  appear  by  turns  in  their  manifold 
beauty,  wet  with  morning  dew,  and  there  will  be  eternal  fresh- 
ness in  preaching. 

A  theory  of  sermonizing  which  has  been  and  is  still  held  by 
able  men,  and  which  deserves  a  respectful  consideration,  de- 
mands attention  here,  viz :  that  preaching  consists  preeminently 
and  exclusively  in  the  argumentative  discussion  of  theology : 
and,  that  the  gi-eat  results  of  preaching  are  to  be  obtained,  and 
obtained  only  in  this  way.  Dr.  Emmons,  Dr.  Eleazer  T.  Pitch, 
and  many  others  of  our  eminent  New  England  preachers,  both 
dead  and  living,  have  been  and  are  advocates  of  this  theory. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher's  quaint  prescription  for  a  sermon  was  that 
it  should  be  "  heavy  and  hot."  The  style  of  his  preaching  has 
been  characterized  in  the  familiar  phrase  of  "logic  on  fire." 
Those  preachers  who  were  mostly  of  a  revival  order  (or  that 
was  their  theory)  like  Nettleton  and  the  late  President  Finney 
of  Oberlin,  a  man  of  logical  mind  and  bred  a  lawyer,  had  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  argumentative  element  in  their  sermonizing; 
and  they  introduced  the  ratiocinative  method  with  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  reach  the  conscience  through  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  thus  to  enhance  the  impression  of  divine  truth.  The  ser- 
mon was  set  whirling  with  the  momentum  of  a  constantly  re- 
volving argumentation  and  powerfully  increasing  reasoning, 
that  it  might  strike  an  indelible  die  on  the  heart  Dr.  Alexander, 
of  Princeton,  in  hi«  very  suggestive  work  entitled  *'  Thoughts  on 
Preachtng,^^  has  argued  also  in  favor  of  this  style  of  sermonizing, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  the  method  of  American  and,  espe- 
cially, New  England  preaching.  Dr.  Fitch's  fundamental  con- 
ception of  good  preaching  was  to  make  truth  stand  in  a  clear 
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light  to  the  reason,  by  addressing  the  understanding  with  those 
irrefatable  proofs  and  logical  arguments  that  are  drawn  from  a 
consistent  system  of  doctrinal  theolog}%  appealing  to  those  laws 
and  principles  of  the  mind  which  are  cognate  to  the  truths  of 
revelation.  '^  The  Ghospel,"  he  said,  **  should  be  preached  as  a 
system  of  consistent  truths,  bearing  with  one  harmonious  de- 
sign on  the  great  object  of  repentance  and  salvation.  Now  if 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  would  hope  to  bring  its  salutary  power 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  he  should  enter  into  the  design  of  God  in 
this  very  respect,  and  set  forth  the  various  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  as  one  harmonious  system,  having  in  all  its  parts 
one  salutary  and  practical  bearing  on  man.  The  harmony  of 
which  we  speak  is  the  agreement  of  the  tniths  of  the  Scriptures 
in  their  practical  bearing ;  the  harmony  not  only  of  the  doctrines 
with  one  another,  but  of  the  doctrines  with  the  precept&  It  is 
obvious  that  a  system  of  doctrinal  representation  agreeing  with 
itself  in  all  its  parts  might  be  made  out,  and  yet  the  various 
parts  in  themselves  be  erroneous  and  aside  from  the  practical 
intent  of  the  Gospel  But  we  refer  to  that  system  and  harmony 
which  exist  in  doctrines;  their  agreeing  with  each  other  not 
merely  in  abstract  speculation,  but,  above  all,  in  this  respect, 
that  they  have  all  one  practical  tendency,  lending  their  united 
power  to  the  one  object  of  promoting  faith  and  salvation.  One 
will  be  sustained  in  its  practical  bearing  with  the  whole  force 
of  all  the  others.  And  if  there  is  any  way  of  making  bare 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  presenting  it  to  the  heart  in  all  its 
sharpness ;  if  there  is  any  way  of  presenting  the  full  power  of 
the  Gospel  before  the  minds  of  hearers,  this  is  the  way."  This 
mode  of  argumentative  theological  preaching  he  himself  fol- 
lowed almost  exclusively  as,  par  excelleuoe^  the  art  of  moral  per- 
suasion  bearing  upon  the  reason  and  conscience.  In  the  hands 
of  such  a  man,  and  of  such  men  as  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Dr.  Emmons,  Jonathan  Edwards,  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing  was  a  consistent,  powerful,  and  successful  method,  for  it 
had  strength  in  itself  and  strong  good  men  were  behind  it ;  but 
even  with  such  examples  we  venture  to  say  that  this  is  not  the 
only  method,  nor  the  oldest  method,  nor  perhaps,  in  the  main, 
the  best  conceivable  method  of  preaching  Christ  Although 
the  presentation  of  theology  in  its  systematic  form  is  one  great 
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and  legitimate  department  of  preaching,  as  much  so  as  the  eth- 
ical, or  the  psychological ;  and  although  Christian  ^'  doctrine,"  in 
the  right  view  of  it,  is  the  staple  of  preaching,  yet,  unless  we 
consider  theology  to  be  a  precise  synonym  for  scriptural 
teaching,  or  divine  truth,  which  it  certainly  is  hot — since  our 
most  orthodox  creeds  are,  as  their  technical  name  is,  only  ^^sym- 
bols  "  of  the  faith — we  can  but  consider  theolc^cal  preaching, 
scientifically  such,  though  true  and  fit  in  its  order,  to  be  partial 
rather  than  universal.  It  has  its  proper  place.  Theolc^  is 
quite  indispensable  in  the  preacher,  if  not  always,  or  too  much 
of  it,  in  the  sermon.  A  preacher  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
have  some  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  profes- 
sion— of  its  philosophy  and  metaphysics — even  as  any  well- 
educated  lawyer,  or  physician,  has  of  his.  Scientific  theology 
is  a  department  of  learning  than  which  there  is  none  higher, 
for  it  comprehends  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  best  aud 
purest  minds  the  world  has  seen  to  reduce  to  principles  the  ver- 
ities of  religion,  although  theology  is  not  coextensive  with  re- 
ligion. The  Bible  and  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  experience 
given,  men  have  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  purely  proposi- 
tional  statement  and  combine  them  in  a  logical  system,  harmo- 
nious in  its  parts — a  praiseworthy  eifort  and  one  absolutely 
inevitable,  since  the  reason  seeks  unity.  In  one  sense  a  doc- 
trine which  has  no  idea  in  it  that  reason  can  grasp  is  no  proper 
object  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  especi^y  if  we  view 
reason  not  merely  as  the  faculty  of  judging,  but  as  "the  organ 
of  spiritual  truth,''  the  eye  of  the  mind  *^  which  perceives  the 
substantial  in  the  phenomenal."  Theology  is  also  a  prc^ressive 
science.  "Theology  is  at  once  an  inductive  and  a  deductive 
science ;  it  has  its  analytic  as  well  as  its  synthetic  side.  It  is 
inductive  and  depends  upon  observation  and  experiment,  io  all 
matters  which  touch  its  practical  application  to  social  or  indi- 
vidual needs,  in  its  faculty  oF  constructing  new  tools  to  achieve 
new  tasks,  in  its  tentative  essay  of  hypothesis  in  matters  of 
speculative  doctrine,  until  that  tenet  finally  prevails  which 
complements  and  harmonizes  with  the  body  of  dogmatic  belief 
already  accepted.  The  moment  a  clergyman  descends  fix>m  the 
pulpit  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  deductive  task  of 
teaching  certain  received  doctrines,  and  that  he  has  to  deal  with 
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any  scheme  of  social  improvemeat,  sanitary,  edacational,  or 
social — ^the  moment  he  attempts  to  influence  the  feelings  and 
oondact  of  any  one  single  person,  then  the  necessity  for  induc- 
tion makes  itself  at  once  apparent"*  One  may  thus  be  ever 
perfecting  his  theological  system.  The  theological  discussions 
of  such  an  independent  and  vigorous  metaphysician  as  Mark 
Hopkins — ^himself  a  humble  and  spiritual  Christian — are  among 
the  most  elevating  exercises  that  the  mind  can  subject  itself 
to,  and  the  closer  they  are,  and  the  more  concentrated  the 
attention  they  demand,  the  more  ennobling  is  their  influ- 
ence, carrying  the  mind  into  the  pure  world  of  divine  ideas 
and  near  to  God,  the  Supreme  Season.  We  confess  that 
there  is  to  our  mind  an  austere  charm  in  the  picture  of 
such  a  primitive  New  England  theologian  as  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons, sitting  in  his  unadorned  study — where  he  had  thought 
and  worked  for  fifty  years — ever  ready  to  converse  with  his 
parishioners  and  students  on  high  subjects  of  God,  the  di- 
line  purposes,  ibre-knowledge,  the  human  will,  sin,  faith,  and 
redemption,  as  if  these  things  were  the  only  real  things,  the 
only  things  worth  thinking  upon  or  living  for.  It  does  not 
present  to  us,  it  is  true,  the  picture  of  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  Christ  as  a  teacher  and  pastor  of  souls,  but  it  has  its  own 
high  import  and  worth.  But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  man's  thinking,  that  makes  the  strong 
preacher ;  that  enables  him  to  say,  ^^  He  teacheth  my  hands  to 
war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms."  This  is 
because  the  renewing  power  is  divine,  and  the  mightiest  preach- 
ing is  that  which  is  '^  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power."  Men  are  gifted  with  freedom — they  are  to  choose 
God  freely — that  is  their  noblest  prerogative  and  highest  obli- 
gation ;  but  in  the  death  of  sin  in  which  they  lie  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  awaken  the  native  energy  of  soul  to  love  and  obey  God, 
"for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 
They  are  not  compelled,  nor  forced,  to  act,  having  the  power  to 
act  and  to  resist ;  but  only  as  they  are  acted  upon  will  they  act, 
as  they  are  moved  they  move,  as  they  are  called  they  obey,  and 
by  a  free  and  consentaneous  movement  of  the  human  will 
with  the  divine,  they  are  borne  on  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  Tbe  Cbfitonporory  Rtvieut^  Dec,  1870. 
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The  mighty  impulse  of  a  new  life  is  from  above,  and  without  it 
preaching  is  powerless.  ^'  It  is  not  of  man  that  willeth  but  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy."  Philosophical  thinking  has,  how> 
ever,  its  uses  on  the  human  side  of  the  preacher's  work.  It  is 
seen  especially  in  the  well-constructed  and  thoaglitful  mechan- 
ism of  his  sermons.  Without  a  philosophy  of  religion  preacli- 
ing  would  run  the  risk  of  being  of  a  boneless  sort.  It  would 
fail  in  the  quality  of  intellectual  solidity.  It  would  also  lack 
depth,  which  is  the  power  to  arrive  at  principles  through  a  great 
number  of  individual  objects  and  circumstances,  and  that  pre- 
supposes a  penetrative  force  of  mind.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  preaching  when  the  intellectual  element  was  left  out  of  it 
It  must  not  lose  its  hold  upon  thinking  minds.  He  who  views 
truth  in  its  broadest  generalization,  can  bring  to  bear  with  im- 
mense force  his  whole  compact  system  upon  one  point,  like  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  factory  that  all  comes  down  in  one 
triphammer  blow.  The  decline  of  interest  in  theology  iu  our 
seminaries  and  pulpits,  if  not  compensated  by  something  higher 
and  better,  is  a  disastrous  blow  to  preaching ;  and  it  is  a  disas 
trous  blow  in  any  event  The  influence  of  our  great  modern 
realistic  and  practical  preachers  on  the  sermons  of  young  men 
in  respect  to  vagueness  and  obscureness  in  the  expression  of 
doctrinal  views  is  lamentably  noticeable.  While  we  thus  hold 
to  theology  as  the  ^''sdentia  scientiarum"  and  to  its  true  place  in 
preaching,  yet  divine  truth  is  not  always  to  be  presented  in  a 
philosophical  form — as  is  never  done  in  the  Bible,  since  '*  there 
is  not  a  single  abstraction  in  the  Scriptures,"*  but  also  in  con- 
crete and  vital  methods.  Theologians  foi^et  that  revelation  is 
mainly  in  the  sphere  of  being,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  rev- 
elation of  doctrine  as  of  fact — of  the  most  significant  and  world- 
renovating  facts  of  Christ's  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  gift  of  his  Spirit  to  men,  that  by  a  corresponding  act  of 
faith  on  their  part  there  is  a  spiritual  reception  of  him— the 
revealed  Word — the  personal  Christ — in  the  heart  and  the  actual 
realization  of  an  eternal  life ;  it  is  a  matter  of  historic  fact  and 
of  spiritual  experience,  sometimes  totally  inarticulated  by  the 
breath  of  a  new-born  life  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  We  do 
not  absolutely  need  a  philosophy  of  religion,  but  we  need  re- 

*  Shedd'8  SomikUa  and  Fathrai  2%«o2o0y,  p.  78. 
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ligioD.  Scientific  theology  brings  unrest  but  faith  brings  peace. 
The  time  will  come,  doubtless,  when  faith  and  knowledge  shall 
be  perfectly  correlated,  and  when  that  which  is  objective  shall 
be  one  with  what  is  subjective  in  religion,  but  that  time  is  dis- 
tant The  preacher,  as  has  been  said,  is,  first  of  all,  an  inter- 
preter— ^^he  is  a  pure  medium.  He  is  not  to  bring  the  human 
thought,  the  human  philosophy,  between  the  heart  and  the  di- 
vine word.  His  own  mind  is  to  work  upon  the  original  truth, 
to  mould  it  into  teaching  forms,  to  methodize  its  matter  into 
abstract  principles  of  thought,  it  may  be,  but,  mainly,  he  is  to 
interpret  it  simply  and  spiritually  to  men,  to  give  it  pure  to  the 
people,  that  they  may  feed  upon  the  bread  of  life ;  so  that  to 
preach  primarily  from  a  system  of  theology,  instead  of  primarily 
from  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  a 
one-sided  view.  In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  argumen- 
tative element  in  preaching,  none  but  a  man  who  is  totally  igno* 
rant  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  would  deny  its  claims.  There 
can  be  no  possible  presentation  of  truth  to  the  reason  which  is 
not  itself  psychologically  rational,  or  is  not  based  upon  a  true 
phflosophy.  A  sermon  shoidd  have  logical  in  opposition  to 
inconsequential  thinking,  and  requires  reasoning  or  the  giving 
of  reasons,  otherwise  it  would  go  forth  unbalasted  on  the  rough 
and  stormy  sea  of  human  opinion.  Logic,  regarded  in  its  high- 
est sense  as  the  science  of  the  process  of  thought,  and  as  the 
necessary  evolution  of  reason,  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  pulpit  any  more  than  it  should  be  from  educa- 
tion The  study  of  the  classics  in  this  connection,  even  of 
Greek  particles,  commonly  held  to  be  dry  and  unpractical,  as 
showing  the  connection  of  thought  and  how  the  ancients  syl- 
logized, as  illustrating  the  science  of  reasoning  and  the  art,  or 
philosophy,  of  thought — ^this  is  by  no  means  without  its  value 
in  training  the  mind  of  the  preacher  to  think  and  reason  ;  but 
formal  logic,  which  treats  of  the  act  of  thinking  totally  aside 
from  any  relation  to  real  existence,  though  it  has  its  uses  in 
philosophy,  is  out  of  place  in  a  field  of  truth  where  the  laws  of  the 
forms  of  knowledge  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
substance  and  contents  of  knowledge  itself,  or  the  objective 
reality  of  divine  things  ;  it  seems  mockery  to  bring  the  barren 
methods  of  the  schools,  the  endless  and  enfeebling  analysis  of 
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scientific  theology  into  the  pulpit  where  Christ  is  preached  to 
simple  men — it  is  feeding  them  with  huska 

Religion  is  love,  not  logia  Religion  is  the  rebinding  of  man 
in  his  affections  and  purposes  to  the  life  of  God.  It  compre- 
hends the  intellect  and  the  will,  bat  we  come  to  the  real  pos- 
session of  great  truths  of  Ghod,  Christ,  Eternal  Life,  not 
through  the  mere  judgments  of  the  logical  understanding  but 
chiefly  through  the  souPs  apprehension  of  them  by  faith  aad 
love,  through  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  intui- 
tions of  the  consciousness,  of  the  higher  reason  and  spirit  in 
man.  ^*  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God/'  Even  the  poetic  insight  of  such  a  mind  as  Schiller 
enabled  him  to  see  this  when  be  writes : 

"  AUen  gehoit  was  du  denkst ;  dein  etgen  ist  nur  was  du  fCkhlest. 
SoU  er  dein  Bigenthum  aem,  fuhle  den  Gott,  den  da  denkaL" 

Men  are  often  most  illogically  saved.  Dr.  Emmons,  who 
preached  with  a  purpose,  force,  and  perspicacity  that  makes  him 
the  model  of  a  sermonizer  in  these  respects,  was  often  borne  on 
by  hisuntempered  reasoning  into  positions  and  statements  from 
which  his  better  intuition,  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  speak,  mast 
have  revolted.  He  shunned  no  statement  that  his  syllogism 
forced  him  into.  In  seeking  the  logical  he  forgot  the  higher 
rational  and  synthetic  relations  of  truth ;  so  that  he  ran  the 
risk  of  crushing  souls  whose  moral  nature  was  at  all  sensitive 
and  just.  In  this  way  one  may  destroy  souls  logically.  In  this 
way  logic  is  weak  and  superficial  The  higher  truths  of  fiiith 
cannot  be  philosophically  formulated  and  then  forced  upon  the 
soul  with  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  bare  argument  The  argu- 
ment or  the  soul  is  shattered  by  the  impact  The  postulates  of 
mathematics,  so  beautiful  in  their  completeness,  do  not  fit  the 
freely  undulating  surface  of  spiritual  truth.  You  might  as  well 
screw  down  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  a  copper  cover.  But  moral 
and  spiritual  truths  are  nevertheless  the  proper  subject  of  right 
reasoning;  Robert  South,  a  highly  intellectual  though  not  spir- 
itual preacher,  shows  us  how  we  may  reason  with  interest  and 
success  upon  moral  subjects,  because  he  did  not  run  into  sheer 
abstractions,  but  kept  his  feet  on  the  facts  of  human  nature 
and  experience.  He  did  not  strive  to  go  beyond  what  nature 
and  the  Scriptures  taught ;  he  was  a  sound  and  robust  reasoner; 
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and  yet  he  is  a  very  poor  illustration  of  what  we  mean  compared 
with  some  other  greater  preachers,  and  with  Emmons  himself, 
when  he  forgot  to  be  the  mere  dialectician  and  became  the 
practical  reasoner  of  the  gospel  with  sinful  men. 

In  all  proper  discourse  there  are  two  main  methods  of  devel- 
opment, the  logical  and  the  oratorical,  the  first  being  more  the 
method  of  art  and  the  second  of  nature ;  and  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  pulpit  the  method  of  art,  the  formal  logic  of  the  schools, 
is  not  so  fruitful,  nor  is  it  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  living 
modes  of  persuasion  that  the  higher  reason,  the  imagination, 
and  the  heart,  and  above  all,  the  Spirit  of  God,  teach.  The 
sermon  should  be  dynamic  rather  than  scientific  or  artistic.  It 
should  be  a  living  growth  rather  than  a  dead  work.  The 
apostle  PauFs  reasoning  (which  is  often  held  up  as  the  grand 
model  of  argumentative  theolo^cal  preaching)  was  natural, 
spiritual,  inspirational.  It  was  rhetorical,  too,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  an  analogical  rather  than  strictly  logical 
reasoner.  He  never  uses  the  syllogistic  weapon  that  Aristotle 
had  already  shaped  and  sharpened  to  his  hand,  since  he  was 
doubtless  more  or  less  conversant  with  the  forms  of  Greek  dia- 
lectics. He  was  too  rapid  a  reasoner  and  too  much  in  earnest 
to  play  with  a  method  which  is  often  but  a  peiiiio  principiu  His 
mind  was  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  He  dealt  in  concrete 
forms  of  truth  presented  in  all  their  vividness.  The  **  Cross  of 
Christ,"  as  he  commonly  used  the  phrase,  stood  to  him  for  all  that 
Christ  was,  and  did,  and  suflfered  for  man.  The  "  blood  of  Christ" 
was  the  life  of  such  univer9al  and  representative  value  which  was 
poured  forth  for  the  dns  of  the  world.  There  is  a  train  of  most 
powerful  and  magnificent  reasoning  in  Paul's  epistles  and  ad- 
dresses, but  often  it  is  as  artless,  or  inartificial,  as  if  he  loved  the 
truth — which  he  did — more  than  the  argument.  He  seizes  upon 
an  analogy  almost  as  readily  as  upon  a  reason,  to  bring  out  his 
thought  He  seems  sometimes  to  despise  rigid  reasoning.  He 
scatters  its  serried  links  to  the  winds.  He  is  readily  taken  by  the 
parallelisms  of  words,  by  associations  of  ideas,  by  swiftly  glanc- 
ing aspects  and  resemblances  of  thought  that  come  up  in  suc- 
cession from  a  mightily  working  intellect  and  glowing  imagina- 
tion, and  that  sees  spiritual  truth  in  all  things.  Thus  while  in 
n  Cor.  ix,  he  is  discoursing  in  an  unusually  simple  and  sys- 
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tematic  way  of  the  duty  of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  giving 
to  the  necessity  of  saints,  he  suddenly  ends  the  chapter  by 
turning  the  attention  of  those  whom  he  addresses  to  the  free 
and  unspeakable  gift  of  God  to  man — Jesus  Christ     The  con- 
nection of  thought  in  this  passage  is  entirely  natural  and  ora- 
torical, nither  than  logical.   In  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  he  meets  the  objections  of  false  teachers  by 
proving  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead — his  actual  ascension  £rom  the  tomb^and  then  he  goes 
on  at  once  to  show  by  a  kind  of  inspired  figure,  though  full  of 
substance  and  living  truth,  that  the  purely  spiritwd  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  draws  up  also 
his  believing  followers  along  with  him  into  his  risen  life  of 
holiness  at  the  right  hand  of  G-od.    There  is  in  this  far  more  of 
what  old  Thomas  Fuller  calls  **  the  oratory  of  God,  which  con- 
verts souls,"  than  of  rigid  logic.  In  this  living  way  which  reached 
the  conscience, — ^the  *•  man  of  the  heart" — making  Felix  trem- 
ble, he  ^*  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come."    Paul's  preaching  was  successful  because  it  had  the 
very  power  and  voice  of  God  in  it  to  the  soul ;  it  was  apodic- 
tic  and  did  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man.     He  preached 
Christ  as  a  living  power  and  by  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ."     Chry- 
sostora  said,  **  He  converted  the  world  not  only  by  miracles, 
but  by  bis  continual  preaching."     It  was,  in  a  time  sense,  doc- 
trinal preaching;  and  doctrinal  preaching,  like  that  of  Paul,  in 
which  is  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  marrow  of  the  bone,  in 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  the  life  of  the 
Spirit,  is  true  preaching.     The  truths  of  God  the  Creator,  crea- 
tion, the  law,  sin,  repentance,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement, 
faith,  the  new  birth,  eternal  life,  the  resurrection,  immortality, 
the  judgment  and  the  awards  of  eternity — these,  with  their  mys- 
tery and  solemn  depth,  mingling  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  awe, 
will  always  be  the  themes  of  Christian   preaching,  because 
these  truths  satisfy  the  soul.     They  reach  the  deepest  hunger 
and  trouble  of  sin.     They  pacify  and  cleanse  the  conscience. 
They  open  vistas  of  light  and  hope  to  the  higher  spirit  in  man. 
Natural  truths  cannot  do  this ;  they  go  no  further  than  nature 
goes  with  the  apology  that  what  is  higher  is  unknowable.    But 
Christ  makes  the  supernatural  truth  both  knowable  and  known ; 
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he  brings  the  hidden  things  of  God  to  light  "  Christ  and  him 
crucified  "  is  the  sum  of  Pauline  preaching  which  imparts  light, 
heat,  and  movement  to  all.  God's  love  is  here  focalized. 
There  can  be  nothing  higher,  nothing  deeper.  Faith  in  the 
Cracified  is  the  way  to  pardon,  parity,  and  eternal  life ;  and  it 
is  well  that  this  central  truth  of  the  Atonement  as  the  way 
of  righteousness  is  again  becoming  the  theme  of  the  deepest 
interest  xmd  most  intense  study,  and  that  new  light  is  stream- 
ing in  upon  what  might  be  called  the  human-divine  side  of  the 
nature  of  Christ,  opening  new  and  attractive  views  of  this 
vital  doctrina 

Yet  what,  after  all,  is  ^*  doctrine,"  but  simply  that  which  is 
"taught"  by  God's  Word  and  Spirit — ^its  speculative  sense  is  an 
entirely  secondary  one  ?  Therefore,  we  aver  that  it  is  better  and 
more  natural  to  find  that  ^^ doctrine,"  that  "teaching,"  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves — to  press  out  the  contents  of  inspiration 
and  present  them  in  their  original  power  and  spiritual  pungency 
to  the  mind,  than  to  dilute  them  too  much  by  the  artificial  pro- 
cesses  of  human  philosophy. 

Yet,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  arguing  against  logic. 
President  Finney  says  in  his  autobiography  that  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  England  where  he  was  laboring  at  the  time  needed 
more  logical  preaching — we  do  not  doubt  it  The  popular  re- 
ligious intellect  had  been  enfeebled  by  everlasting  hortatory 
platitudes,  or  ecclesiastical  sentimentalisms  from  the  pulpit, 
that  touched  no  living  interest,  and  aroused  no  profound 
tbought^in  men's  minds.  The  logical  element  in  American 
preaching  has  imparted  to  it  a  certain  strength  and  firm  con- 
sistency, that,  however  it  may  be  lacking  in  other  qualities  per- 
haps still  more  important,  has,  in  these  respects,  made  it  supe- 
rior til  the  English,  French,  and  German  pulpits.  The  logical 
£EU!olty  is  needed  to  try,  judge,  and  establish  positive  truth.  It 
tests,  and  squares,  and  lays  the  stones  furnished  at  its  hand. 
Every  mind  upon  whom  the  burden  of  instructing  others  is 
laid,  should  have  the  discipline  which  a  sound  and  severe 
coorse  of  logic  afibrda  The  sermons  of  preachers,  especially 
of  beginners,  are  often  wofuUy  deficient  in  this  quality.  They 
could  not  stand  by  themselves.  They  would  topple  over  with 
an  adverse  breath.    Some  subjects  also  absolutely  demand  logi- 
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cal  treatment ;  and  every  genuine  *'  discourse  "  which  is  care- 
fully arranged  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  with  a  view  of 
producing  a  particular  impression  upon  the  minds  of  hearers, 
gains  force  from  a  clear  plan.     Bourdaloue  said  he  coald  for- 
give anything  but  a  poor  method.     We  argue  only  against  the 
claim  sometimes  made  with  dogmatic   positiveness  that  the 
rigid   logical  method    is  the  only  productive   method  in  the 
search  and  treatment  of  spiritual  truth,  and  that  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive mode  of  reasoning,  of  persuasion,  of  converting  men  to 
God.    Even  in  the  field  of  revival  preaching  do  we  not  have  a 
logical  Finney  and  an  illogical  Moody  ?     We  contend  for  spirit- 
ual freedom,  for  nature,  for  God's  teachings  of  individual  gen- 
ius, for  rhetorical  and  scriptural  variety,  for  the  inspirations  and 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  feeling  as  well  as  argument, 
for  that  love  which  every  great  preacher  must  have  in  his  heart 
which  stamps  him  as  a  true  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  with- 
out which  the  cold  splendors  of  the  intellect  play  and  shine  in 
vain.     There  is  too  little  of  this  Pauline  sensibility,  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  onction,  in  our  American  preaching,  and  before 
we  shall  see  more  of  it  there  roust  be  a  total  revolution  wrought 
in  our  whole  theory  of  preaching.     It  must  become  more  truly 
spiritual;  Christ  must  have  a  thorough  control  of  the  being, 
mind,  and  spirit  of  the  preacher.     Christ  must  be  his  inner  life 
prompting  to  utterance.     He  must  draw  from  those  divine  foun- 
tains of  Christ's  heart,  those  hidden  inspirational  springs  that 
issue  from  the  Holy  Spirit  through  a  living  faith  in  that  great 
union  of  the  divine  with  the  human,  which  was  brought  about 
in  the  incarnation  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  vivifying,  deep- 
ening, spiritualizing,  making  divine  the  affections,  and  energies, 
and  all  the  outflo wings  and  expressions  of  the  human  spirit 

The  earliest  preachers  were  spiritual,  prophetical,  and  exposi- 
tory preachers.  Chrysostom  preached  ethical  and  expository 
rather  than  theological  discoursea  Augustine,  though  intensely 
theological  in  his  other  writings,  is  extremely  simple  and  prac- 
tical in  his  sermons.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  almost  altogether 
an  exegetical  sermonizer.  Luther,  though  his  pulpit  addresses 
were  full  of  polemic  theology,  had  also,  besides  this,  a  great 
human  heart,  nature,  wit,  sarcasm,  anecdote,  allegory,  passion- 
ate eloquence,  and  the  widest  and  most  intimate  use  of  the 
Scripture& 
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This  leads  as  to  speak,  finally,  under  this  head,  more  partica- 
larlj  than  we  have  done,  of  the  actual  form  of  the  sermon. 
While  the  classification  of  sermons  in  this  respect  has  been 
with  all  homiletical  writers  a  fruitful  one,  perhaps  the  simplest 
method  of  classification  would  be,  first,  into  the  textual ;  second, 
the  topical,  sometimes  called  *^  subject  sermons ;"  third,  the  tex- 
taal-topical.  A  more  elaborate  classification  would  regard  the 
form  of  the  sermon  as  depending  upon  the  manner  of  treating 
the  text,  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  and  the  general 
rhetorical  treatment,  and  would  bring  into  view  the  various 
kinds  of  textual,  topical,  expository,  doctrinal,  ethical,  histori* 
cal,  argumentative,  meditative,  and  hortatory  sermons ;  but  we 
can  not  enter  into  this  wide  field  and  will  notice  only,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  textual  and  the  topical 
forms  of  sermon.* 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  style  of  sermonizing  we  would 
mainly  recommend,  not  by  any  means  as  the  exclusive  one,  but 
as  the  most  ordinary  method  of  preaching,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  a  pastor's  regular  work  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  we 
should  answer,  without  making  it  a  dry  excogitation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  without  a  narrow  bibliolatry,  the  expository^ 
or,  rather,  what  might  be  called  the  *^  textual "  as  contrasted 
with  the  *'  topical "  style  of  discourse.  We  use  textual  here 
not  precisely  in  its  technical  sense.  A  ''textual"  sermon, 
technically,  is  one  that  follows  in  its  treatment  closely  the 
words  of  the  text— clause  by  clause  and  word  by  word — wind- 
ing and  turning  with  all  the  convolutions  of  the  text.  We 
would  employ  "  textual"  rather  in  the  sense  of  "  text-preaching ;" 
that  is,  making  the  text  the  absolute  subject  of  the  sermon,  and 
not  an  abstract  subject  evolved  from  the  text;  holding  firmly 
to  the  text,  drawing  the  real  material,  the  real  thought,  and  the 
real  inspiration  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  in  fact,  "Biblical 
preaching,"  instead  of  ''  theme-preaching."    It  takes  a  long  time 

•la the  Prmbytgrian  Review  of  October,  1ST5,  the  sabjeotof  "Textual  aad 
Topiod  Preadiing"  is  diflooflied  in  a  brief  article.  Leet  the  writer  of  thepreeent 
iitide  might  seem  to  haye  deriyed  his  view  from  this  or  any  other  source,  he 
woold  simply  say  that  what  follows  on  this  particular  point  is  that  which  he  has 
been  hi  tiie  habit  of  presenting  to  his  classes  in  the  seminary  for  many  years— a 
Tisw  to  iriddi  he  has  been  independently  led  by  the  stody  of  the  history  of  preaflh- 
ing,  especiaUy  in  its  Soriptiual  head-springs. 
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to  be  emancipated  from  the  the  tyranny  of  the  topicnl,  or  tbeme- 
sermon,  which   has  domineered  over  oar  pulpits.    This,  we 
grant,  has  done  a  noble  work,  and  will  continue  to  do  so— -the 
most  cultivated  audiences  are  best  pleased  with  it,  and  also 
profited  by  it — but  its  exclusive  use  has  engendered  many 
errors  of  preaching,  and  has  sometimes  led  astray  from  the  trne 
object  of  preaching.     It  has,  above  all,  spoiled  variety  and  free- 
dom.   Topical  preaching,  as  has  been  hinted,  draws  from  the 
text  a  particular  theme,  or,  what  is  often  the  case,  takes  a  topic 
before  taking  a  text,  and  makes  that  topic  the  subject  of  the 
sermon.     Ilere  is  its  unity.     It  requires  an  artistic  handling 
like  an  oration,  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.     It  is  a  perfect  discourse 
formed  upon  the  rules  of  art     It  is  something,  after  all,  outside 
of  the  text,  though  it  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  it    It 
requires  brief  texts  containing  complete  themes,  and  themes 
capable  of  didactic  development.     But  this  style  of  sermooing  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God.     The  sermon, 
in  fact,  hangs  on  the  proposition,  or  topic,  instead  of  the  text ; 
and  many  wrong  topics,  such  as  the  text  never  taught,  have 
been  drawn  out  to  serve  as  themes  of  this  kind  of  sermon — e.  g., 
by  a  German  preacher  who  made  the  subject  of  Acts  xxvi,  24: 
**  Festus  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  'Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  hath  made  the  mad,' " — "The  doubtful  and  peril- 
ous character  of  religious  enthusiasm."    A  sermon  should  spring 
up  from  the  word  of  God  within  the  circle  of  pastoral  studies, 
needs,  and  requirements,  and  sometimes  the  topic  will  be  sug- 
gested before  the  text  (though  we  think  this  is  not  a  good  rule), 
and  there  should  be  all  proper  freedom  here  since  the  pastor 
has  two  books  to  study,  his  Bible  and  his  people ;  but  when  the 
text  is  once  chosen,  however,  and  whenever  done,  then  it  should 
be  treated  with  honor  and  thoughtful  attention,  as  the  utterance 
of  God  upon  the  specific  duty,  or  subject  in  hand.     Topical 
preaching  is  needed  for  the  wants  and  emei^encies  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  will  continue  in  vogue,  and  all  will  follow  it  who  aim  at 
a  high  standard  of  scientific  excellence  in  sermonizing,  but  uni- 
formly pursued  it  will  present  the  human  side  of  preaching,  pre- 
dominantly, will  hide  Christ  and  injure  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  and  a  return  to  nature,  to  Biblical  preaching,  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ,"  will  constitute  a  real  reform. 
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Textual  preaching,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  explained 
it.  where  the  text  forms  the  actual  basis  of  discourse  and  is 
immediately  and  mainly  treated  o\\  enables  the  preacher  to  in- 
terpret the  word  of  God  more  closely,  which  course  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  main  theory  already  advanced  that  preaching  is 
primarily  interpretation — ^interpretation  not  of  a  dead  but  living 
sort,  adapted  to  spiritual  awakening  and  persuasion.  It  also 
enables  the  preacher  to  employ  texts  that  comprise  longer  or 
shorter  portions  of  Scripture,  and  this  is  the  beauty  of  this 
method  that  the  texts  may  be  longer,  and  thus  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  truth,  like  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  or  like  the  ex- 
tended figures  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Luke,  1  Cor.  ix,  24-27, 
Eph.  vi,  15-17 ;  or  narrative  and  historical  texts ;  or  texts  con- 
taining some  important  subject  fully  treated  as  1  Cor.  18,  in 
Mark  x,  8ii-60,  where  humility  is  the  underlying  lesson  of  the 
whole  passage ;  or  meditative  texts,  as  many  of  the  Psalms,  in 
which  the  inmost  religious  life  of  the  writer  is  set  forth.  The 
textual  discourse  honors  the  word  of  God  by  thus  keeping  near 
to  it  and  dwelling  ever  upon  it  It  gradually  developes  the 
riches  of  the  text,  following  it  out  in  its  details,  not  perhaps 
running  into  a  formal  proposition  and  argument,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  disregarding  the  ground-truth  of  the  passage 
[das  inneres  Factum)  the  essential  unity  of  the  thought,  the 
broad  generalization  which  comprehends  the  whole.  It  has  a 
true  subject  which  may  be  usually  defined  by  some  general 
title,  such  as  *'  The  Centurion's  Faith,"  "  The  Healing  of  the 
Blind  Man,"  "  The  Golden  Rule,"  "  The  New  Commandment.^' 
Thus  the  teaching  is  brought  directly  out  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
fi^h  original  way,  in  all  its  spiritual  power,  with  nothing  as  it 
were  of  human  invention  intervening  between  the  living  word 
and  the  living  hearts  of  men.  This  is  apt  to  be  edifying 
pi-eaching,  feeding  souls  upon  the  bread  of  life. 

This  kind  of  preaching  mixing  in  with  it  the  topical  element, 
80  that  the  sermon  shall  partake  of  the  synthetic  as  well  as  ana- 
lytic character,  is  a  profitable  form  of  sermonizing.  This  was 
very  much  F.  W.  Robertson's  way  of  preaching.  While  we 
would  thus  strongly  urge  a  return  to  Biblical  preaching  as  com- 
ing back  again  to  the  living  springs  of  power,  as  being  the  most 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  form  of  pulpit  address,  con- 
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tinning  until,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Greek  specula- 
tion and  rhetoric  began  to  destroy  the  free  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  inartificial  style  of  interlocutory  address  or  homily, 
and  to  mould  the  discourse  upon  the  formal  principles  of  Greek 
art,  yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  art  and  philos- 
ophy their  proper  place  in  the  sermon.  Thought  implies  art 
Emerson  says,  "  The  conscious  utterance  of  thought  by  speech 
or  action,  to  any  end,  is  art"  As  Christian  truth  meets  the 
advance  of  civilization  and  the  needs  of  occidental  scientific 
thought,  it  assumes,  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  forms  of 
scientific  thought  It  may  do  this  if  it  does  not  depend  upon 
this  method  for  success.  A  mind  of  severe  culture  like  that  of 
F.  W.  Bobertson  is  apt  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  subject  and  the 
heart  of  iei  hearer  more  readily  than  a  half-educated  man  can  do. 
Perhaps  also,  as  a  matter  of  secondary  moment,  there  is  greatly 
needed  in  our  modem  sermons  the  interest  of  fresh  thought. 
Originality,  Gk»the  says,  is  clothing  old  truths  in  new  garb. 
Beauty  is  ever  new  while  truth  is  old.  Nature  may  sometimes 
be  ugly,  but  she  has  infinite  variety,  and  the  desert  itself  to  a 
scientific  or  aesthetic  eye  is  never  utterly  uninteresting  or  un- 
profitable. The  pulpit  of  the  present  day  has  more  formidable 
rivals  than  perhaps  it  ever  had.  The  book,  the  review,  the 
scientific  lecture,  even  the  daily  newspaper,  constantly  dazzle 
by  their  bright  discoveries  and  new  ideas.  If  preachers  cannot 
learn  to  write  in  the  same  vigorous  and  idiomatic  English  style 
teeming  with  fresh  thoughts — the  food  of  the  intellectual 
hunger  of  this  active-minded  age — ^that  Tyndal,  and  Huxley, 
and,  in  a  modified  degree,  Herbert  Spencer  employ,  how  can 
they  compete  with  these  men?  Not,  assuredly,  by  repeating 
and  endorsing  their  philosophy,  as  some,  calling  themselves 
Christian  preachers  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  broadest  infi- 
delity, do ;  but  that  preachers  can  compete  even  with  such  bril- 
liant men  upon  their  own  ground,  considering  the  subject  solely 
on  this  literary  plane,  our  own  New  England  prince  of  preach- 
ers, Dr.  Bushnell,  is  a  most  striking  exampla  Power  despises 
criticism,  and  there  was  certainly  native  as  well  as  spiritual 
power  in  this  man  beyond  his  art  His  "faith-talent"  alone  (to 
use  fais  own  phrase)  surpassed  his  literary  and  intellectual  gifls 
brilliwt  as  they  were ;  And  in  fact  it  is  a  question  whether  so 
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strong  and  original  a  genias  as  bis  coald  have  developed  to  its 
fall  perfection  unless  it  had  barst  its  way  through  the  rigid 
conditions  of  a  particular  school  of  religious  thought  But  he 
took  old,  Biblical,  common  truth,  and  made  it  luminous  in  his 
intense  realization  of  it. 

He  spoke  to  earnest,  honest  minds,  whether  educated  or  illit- 
erate, because  he  pierced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  accidental 
and  touched  the  real  man,  tl\p  common  reason,  conscience,  and 
heart  He  was  great  enough  to  be  popular  with  all,  and  yet, 
like  Robertson,  he  despised  popularity  and  restrained  himself 
from  saying  anything  because  it  was  popular,  breasting  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  like  a  strong  and  joyous  swimmer.  His  child- 
like delight  in  God's  works  and  his  susceptivity  to  the  poetry 
of  the  natural  world  into  whose  deep  spiritual  symbolism  his 
prophetic  insight  penetrated,  took  whatever  he  said  out  of  com- 
mon place  and  stamped  it  with  fresh  beauty.  He  helped  to  un- 
bind the  imagination  and  to  give  freedom  and  play  to  the 
aesthetic  faculty  in  the  Puritan  pulpit  One  spark  of  God  and 
nature  is  enough  to  give  the  preacher  power.  Dr.  Bushnell  had 
broad  views  of  his  great  office  as  an  interpreter  of  the  *'  Word.'* 
The  whole  world  was  to  him  a  thought  of  God,  was  full  of  God 
and  of  his  ideas,  so  that  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  anything 
that  was  divine  in  the  world,  or  in  man,  or  in  literature  (which 
is  the  soul  of  man  embodied  in  thought),  or  in  art  which  is  the 
study  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  God's  mind.  Should  not 
every  man,  he  held,  be  a  Milton  if  he  could  be  one?  Should 
not  every  man  be  a  Michael  Angelo  if  he  could  be  one  ? 
Should  not  every  man  be  a  Paul,  or  a  John,  if  he  could  be  one? 
He  had  no  petty  views  of  the  preacher's  work.  He  set  to  it  no 
narrow  and  conventional  metes  and  bounds,  but  r^arded  it  as 
the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  calling  of  the  world — the 
work  of  reading  the  mind  and  love  of  the  infinite  '*  Word,"  and 
teaching  these  to  men,  so  that  they  should  love,  obey,  and  grow 
themselves  Christlika  His  creative  imagination  that  made  all 
things  new,  his  knowledge  of  living  facts  and  of  men,  his  mas- 
tery of  the  hidden  sources  of  language  wherein  it  is  tropical, 
emotional,  original,  were  brought  to  bear  vividly  in  the  pulpit. 
He  discomfited  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  the  demon  of  ser- 
monic  dullness.    How  could  he  be  dull  with  such  bold  origin- 
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ality,  such  scope  of  illustration,  sach  ''sweetness  and  light ^' 
springing  from  his  inner  spiritual  life,  sach  a  hearty  and  man- 
ful sympathy  with  truth  and  with  other  minds  in  their  struggles 
after  truth  ?  He  confessedly  sought  truth  before  orthodoxy, 
preferring  the  unfading  crown  of  God  to  the  withering  crowns 
made  by  men's  handa  Thus  while  he  preached  on  the  most 
lofty  and  supernatural  themes  he  brought  to  his  feet  unbeliev- 
ers, doubters,  humanitarians,  nothingarians,  hard  intellects, 
worldly  and  wicked  men  as  well  as  holy  men  and  believers. 
He  convinced  them  that  there  was  something  divine  in  this 
gospel  that  he  preached.  His  large  liberality,  caught  from 
communion  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  took  away  the  arguments 
of  sceptics,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  astonished,  and  over- 
whelmed, and  borne  down  with  the  resistless  force,  the  gracious 
magnanimity,  and  the  celestial  majesty  of  the  truth  he  uttered. 
Who  can  say  that  the  pulpit  has  lost  power  with  thougbtfal 
men,  let  them  be  of  what  cast  of  opinion  they  may,  when  such 
preachers  as  Bushnell,  and  Robertson,  and  Yan  der  Palm,  and 
Lacordaire,  have  lived  and  spoken  and  the  air  is  still  vibrant 
with  their  nervous  and  eloquent  words  ?  Yet  these  men  did 
not  speak,  we  believe,  merely  to  be  eloquent — ad  compiendas 
aure%.     They  obeyed  the  impulse  of  a  deeper  inspiration. 

Some  of  the  best  models  of  sermons  in  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  that  combine  this  fresh  thinking  with  a  free,  strong, 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time  exquisitely  molded  style — satis- 
fying the  highest  taste  and  yet  open  as  the  day  to  the  uncul- 
tured mind — ^are  those  of  J.  H.  Newman  before  they  became 
darkened  and  their  true  light  quenched  by  the  somber  and 
unprogressive  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Romish  Church, 

In  this  connection  we  would  remark  that  the  development  of 
science  adds  an  element  of  power  to  the  enlightened  pulpit  of 
this  day,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  the 
natural  world  increases  our  knowledge  of  God.  The  preacher 
should  gladly  welcome  every  opening  of  the  great  volume  of 
facts  which  God  has  written  in  the  physical  universe.  The 
relation  of  the  pulpit  to  science  is  to  our  mind  a  theme  promis- 
ing much  of  novel  interest  and  profound  valua  The  preacher 
should  rejoice  in  this  revival  and  mighty  stir  of  scientific 
thought  in  whose  troubled  waters  he  can  cast  his  line— since 
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tbe  most  violent  disturbance  is  better  than  total  stagnation  in 
regard  to  knowledge,  whether  spiritual  or  material.  He  should 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  Christian  church  possesses  an  in- 
tellectual vigor  equal  to  all  demands  made  upon  it,  and  that  it 
is  able  to  cope  with  the  living  problems  of  the  day.  He,  the 
follower  of  truth,  ought  to  cultivate  a  catholic  mind  which  is 
hospitable  to  new  ideas,  nor  should  he  look  with  a  narrow 
jealousy  upon  the  advance  of  science,  for  science  is  but  the 
formal  recognition  of  thoroughly  proven  knowledge  That  is 
true  science  which  .presents  to  us  &ct8  which  are  the  genuine 
fruits  of  induction,  and  that  are  capable  of  proof  and  logical 
classification  in  whatever  field  of  knowledge  the  pursuit  may 
be.  The  truth  of  revelation  cannot  be  imperiled  by  the  pro- 
gress of  true  science ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  two  do  not  move 
in  the  same  plane,  it  is  lost  time  spent  in  trying  to  reconcile 
science  and  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  developes  the  laws  of  the  natural  universe  while  it  nar- 
rows the  domain  of  superstition,  facilitates  the  interpretation  of 
God's  moral  and  spiritual  manifestation  of  himself  in  his  word 
and  in  human  consciousness :  not  willingly  always,  for  the 
labors  of  some  modern  scientists  are  like  the  strokes  of  giants 
guided  by  a  higher  intelligence  than  their  own  and  building 
better  than  they  know.  But  in  spite  of  the  atheistic  intent  im- 
pelling their  activity,  and  in  spite  of  their  stopping  in  the  ma- 
terial worid  which  furnishes  no  explanation  of  force,  mind, 
spirit,  they  are  none  the  less  the  authors  of  spiritual  blessing 
and  light  They  are  men  of  bright  intelligence,  essentially  of 
the  light.  They  should  be  regarded  with  gratitude  and  with 
patient  hope  as  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  truth.  Take  the 
Darwinian  theory,  for  example,  has  it  not  already  widened  our 
vision  of  physical  knowledge?  It  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
problem  of  creation,  which  has  regard  mainly  to  the  mode  of 
divine  causation,  and  is  consistent  with  a  divine  theory  of  the 
universe.  It  denies,  it  is  true,  the  necessity  of  a  new  creative 
act  in  the  production  of  new  species,  but  relegates  all  to  an  orig- 
inal power  impressed  upon  nature,  which,  through  the  working 
of  certain  change-producing  laws,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  species  and  the  progress  of  the  race  without 
further  intervention  of  creative  power.     It  thus  denies  the 
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action  of  blind  unintelligent  force  and  aaserts  the  aniform  reign 
of  law.  It  has  seized  upon  a  certain  grand  truth  of  cosmic 
development,  of  the  existence  of  the  working  inflaence  of  law, 
of  the  evolution  of  higher  out  of  lower  forms,  of  the  principle 
of  orderly  progress  in  creation  which  has  long  ago  been  observed 
bat  never  before  so  clearly  emphasized  and  reduced  to  scientific 
analysia  We  believe  that  the  Darwinian  theory,  technically 
speaking,  has  as  yet  utterly  failed  to  establish  its  proofs.  The 
missing  links  have  not  been  found.  The  fathomless  gaps 
which  separate  lower  from  higher  life,  which  separate  life  from 
no-life,  have  not  been  bridged  over;  but  the  arguments  against 
Darwin's  view  sometimes  exhibit  an  inexcusable  want  of 
thorough  appreciation  of  what  his  theory  of  ontology  is ;  and 
many  of  the  replies  made  to  scientific  doubt  by  theologians  and 
preachers  are  injudicious,  often  weak.  They  evince  timidity  as 
well  as  ignorance.  Scientific  infidelity  should  be  met  by  scien- 
tific knowledge,  not  only  knowledge  of  the  fisusts  of  the  natural 
universe  but  of  archaeology  and  of  a  true  historic  criticisoL  Is 
not  everything  aiding  the  elucidation  of  truth,  from  the  revela- 
tions of  the  highest  physical  science,  the  remarkable  facts  of 
ethnological  research,  and  the  new  and  brilliant  era  in  philolog- 
ical investigation,  to  the  last  broken  fragment  of  cuneiform  in- 
scription from  resurrected  Chaldea  and  Assyria  ?  The  battle 
may  be  hard,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result  where  the 
gospel  of  hope  contends  against  che  gospel  of  despair.  Protest- 
antism and  true  science  are  on& 

The  pulpit  of  this  age,  in  order  to  meet  its  wants,  most  be 
as  has  already  been  said,  to  a  certain  extent  scientific,  and  the 
inductive  and  scientific  is  healthfully  corrective  of  the  ultra 
tendencies  of  the  metaphysic  and  deductive  method  Science 
and  religion  may  be  of  mutual  help  to  each  other,  for  the  one 
searches  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  the  other  the  caase 
of  causes.  "  Science  is  nature  revealed,  while  religion  is  na- 
ture's God  revealed."  The  Christian  pulpit  has  always  claimed 
the  liberty  to  discuss  scientific  questions  where  they  cross  the 
lines  of  revelation,  having  an  example  in  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  suggests  in  his  discourse  at  Athens  the  necessity  and  the 
mode  of  meeting  philosophic  denial,  as  he  met  the  atomic  theory 
of  the  Epicureans,  which  has  rolled  around  again  in  our  day, 
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by  kindness,  wise  firmness,  and  an  intellectual  presentation  of 
the  truth  so  congenial  to  human  reason,  of  a  personal  Creator. 
The  preacher  must  be  willing  to  come  down  from  the  region  of 
abstractions  to  meet  error  in  the  concrete  forms  of  a  materialistic 
philosophy,  which  is  the  present  phase  of  denial.  Pure  theism 
is  a  proposition  which  can  be  defended  scientifically  as  well  as 
metaphysically,  without  dogmatism  and  unchristian  bitterness, 
and  with  the  very  weapons  that  science  herself  so  liberally  fur- 
nishea  Already  those  who  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  thinking  world  have  seen  great  scientific  names — even  such 
a  name  as  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill — waning  with  the  theories 
belonging  to  them,  which  theories,  though  now  subsided,  we 
are  willing  thankfully  to  confess  have  left  behind  them  much 
good  and  enrichment  with  the  devastation  they  have  occasioned. 
The  extreme  limits  of  atheistic  principles,  which  have  been 
already  attained,  indicate  a  reaction  to  a  sounder  philosophy, 
a  more  rational  and  truly  scientific  theory  of  being.  This 
the  pulpit,  with  a  divinely  nurtured  intelligence,  should  aid, 
as  something  correlated  to  its  higher  aim  and  work;  since, 
in  one  sense,  the  kingdom  of  spirit  is  built  up  from  beneath  by 
such  means ;  and  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Christian 
thought  has  heretofore  ignored  too  much  the  importance  of 
those  lower  physical  and  material  facts,  which  have  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  race  by  the  harmo* 
nioas  working  of  physical  and  moral  laws ;  but  we  would  in 
no  sense  depend  .  upon  scientific  culture  any  more  than  upon 
philosophical  and  literary  culture  for  the  power  of  the  pulpit — 
if  we  do,  God  sends  his  prophets  in  the  guise  of  herdsmen  and 
eoal-miners  to  break  the  illusion — ^but  at  the  same  time,  Luther 
himself  did  not  despise  the  aids  of  learning,  art,  and  eloquence, 
and  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days  he  would  joyfully  have  hailed 
science  also  as  a  handmaid  of  Christian  persuasion,  while  he 
would  have  despised  it  as  compared  with  the  power  of  a 
spiritual  faith  in  a  living  Christ  In  the  forms  of  the  sermon, 
in  the  modes  of  presenting  divine  truth  to  the  people,  we  there* 
&>re  contend  for  a  generous  and  wholesome  breadth  of  treat- 
ment»  taking  in  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  for  absolute  free- 
dom within  the  true  sphere  of  the  Christian  preacher;  for  the 
use  of  every  genuine  method  of  persuasion  and  every  species  of 
effective  address  that  nature  and  the  Spirit  of  God  teach. 
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in.  The  best  methods  of  palpit  delivery.  Altfaoagh  this 
special  topic  would  seem  to  pertain  more  particularly  to  the 
practice  than  to  the  theory  of  preaching,  yet  from  the  fact  that 
the  manner  of  delivery  shapes  the  conception  and  plan  of  the 
sermon,  and  bears  directly  upon  the  object  and  design  of  preach- 
ing, it  thus  tends  to  modify  our  ideas  of  what  preaching  is, 
and  we  cannot  discuss  this  whole  subject  without  giving  our 
thoughtful  attention  to  this  point  It  is  a  theme  which  has 
been  treated  by  able  writers.  Yet  the  subject  is  not  exhausted, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  multitude  of  books  that  have  been  of 
late  years  written  upon  it,  a  few  of  whose  titles,  especially  those 
of  our  own  American  authors,  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Germany— should  we  enter  that  field — would 
present  a  literature  by  itself,  and,  we  must  add,  of  a  far  more 
thorough  and  scientific  kind,  on  this  subject ;  but  our  present 
object  is  to  give  a  broad  glance  at  the  whole  field  rather  than 
to  treat  it  minutely. 

We  have  listened  to  thoughtless  flings  against  theological 
seminaries  that  the  art  of  oratory  is  not  cultivated  at  the  present 
day  in  them  ;  it  would  be  more  proper  to  charge  modern  civil- 
ization with  a  neglect  of  the  rhetorical  art  which  was  once  con- 
sidered to  be,  as  in  the  Greek  state,  the  crown  and  consumma- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.  Many  causes  might  be  adduced 
for  this,  but  the  charge  against  seminaries  is  not  an  entirely  just 
one.  We  venture  to  say,  that  at  this  moment^  more  attention  is 
paid  in  our  best  theological  schools,  to  oratory,  than  in  the  col- 
leges, law  schools,  or  other  educational  and  professional  institu- 
tions of  the  land.  But  much  more  should  be  done.  The 
Christian  orator  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  has  the  noblest  field,  so  he 
should  have  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  orator — ^the  '*  great  orator," 
who,  Quintilian  said,  "  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  who  would 
appear  hereafter,  and  who  would  be  as  consummate  in  goodness 
as  in  eloquence."  The  age  of  the  Reformation  was  a  period  of 
marked  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  Concerning  the  eloquence  of 
Calvin,  Farel  and  Viret,  an  epigram  of  Theodore  de  Beza  is 
recorded  to  this  eflfect,  that  "  never  one  showed  more  learning 
than  Calvin ;  never  one  thundered  with  more  force  than  Farel : 
never  onespake  with  more  honied  sweetness  than  Viret"  Luther 
and  Zwingle  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
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eloqueDce  as  well  as  spiritual  fire,  and  faitb  of  their  preaching. 
The  Protestant  Church  has  always  cultivated  the  oratorical 
art,  and  in  France  especially,  it  has  rivalled  the  senate  and  the 
bar,  as  well  as  the  academic  chair,  in  the  purity,  grace  and  fin- 
ished elegance  of  its  oratory.  Coquerel  says  that  "Beligion 
imposes  this  upon  itself  because  truth,  even  the  highest  truth, 
is  not  self-evident  to  the  beclouded  and  corrupt  mind,  but  needs 
to  be  explained,  proved  and  established.  It  must  be  recom- 
mended to  men  with  all  the  energies  of  the  soul,  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  intellect,  all  the  resources  of  oratory.  One  can  never 
plead  for  religion  with  too  much  eloquence,  and  no  preacher  is 
excused,  if  he  has  received  from  God  any  good  gift,  any  quality 
that  belongs  to  the  orator,  such  as  memory,  voice,  facile  elocu- 
tioD,  presence  of  mind,  easy  and  natural  gesticulation,  an  ex- 
pressive countenance,  and  a  piercing  glance,  above  all  power  of 
thought  and  forceful  expression — he  is  culpable  in  not  training 
these  powers  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  service  of  his  Mas- 
ter."* Coquerel  I'egrets  that  preaching  has  been  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  literature.  He  points  to  Massillon,  who  worked 
over  his  sermons  ten  years  before  publishing  them ;  and  he  re- 
commends the  establishment  of  institutions  like  that  at  Augs- 
burg, called  a  "  Prediger-Seminar,"  where  the  sole  aim  is  to 
fit  young  men  to  be  preachers. 

The  modes  of  delivery  have  greatly  influenced  the  oratorical 
power  of  the  pulpit  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
comparatively  modem  metliod  of  reading  written  sermons  has 
greatly  diminished  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Yet 
this  method  is  not  without  its  advantages.  Who  would  find 
fault  with  the  preaching  of  one  to  whom  our  thoughts  are  at 
this  time  drawn  because  Death  has,  as  it  were,  raised  him  to  a 
loftier  level  of  contemplation,  and  we  ?ee  hisgreatness  in  a  new 
light — of  such  a  man  as  Horace  Bushnell  in  bis  prime  (sad  is 
it  that  his  voice  is  heard  no  more  in  the  pulpit  of  the  land), 
when  the  manuscript  before  him  seemed  to  vanish,  and  he 
soared  above  it  and  above  all  art,  by  the  force  of  his  strong 
thinking  and  the  inspiration  of  a  divine  and  expanding  theme. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  that  pulpit  monarch,  was  also  a  preacher  of 
written  sermons     Van  der  Palm,  the  most  eloquent  preacher 

*  ObmvatUmM  PnMju/n  mur  la  PrtddeaJtUm^  p.  264. 
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of  modern  times  in  Holland,  pursued  this  plan.  This  method, 
we  conclude,  must  still  continue  to  be  practiced  by  those  who, 
if  they  should  die  for  it,  can  neither  speak  from  memory  nor 
oflf  hand.  The  preaching  of  written  sermons  will  not  be  aban- 
doned in  haste.  But  this  was  not  the  method  of  the  first 
preachers.  They  were  free  men  in  speech  if  but  children  often 
in  knowledge.  ^'  All  the  examples  of  Christian  antiquity  and  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  are  against  the  practice  of 
the  reading  of  written  sermon&  Neither  the  Basils,  nor  Chrj- 
sostom,  neither  Augustine,  nor  Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  their 
contemporaries,  read  their  discourses,  and  later  down  this  method 
never  prevailed  in  French  churches,  and  is  now  renounced  almost 
entirely."*  In  Germany  the  use  of  written  sermons  has  never 
prevailed.  In  Holland,  about  fifty  years  since,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, but  it  is  now  given  up,  and  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent  in 
Scotland.  Its  introduction  into  England,  where,  together  with 
New  England  and  America,  it  has  most  prevailed,  has  been 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Tillotson  ;  but  Bishop  Bur- 
net gives  a  more  reliable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
came  into  vogue  in  England.  He  says,  in  substance,  speaking 
of  medisBval  times,  that  preaching  had  been  restricted  to  Lent, 
at  other  seasons  only  to  festival  days,  panegyrics  of  martyrs, 
etc.  The  friars  seeing  danger  ahead,  fdt  that  they  must  use 
the  instrumentality  of  preaching  to  ward  off  the  influences  of 
advancing  reformed  ideaa  Thus  ^'  by  passionate  and  affecting 
discourse,"  they  directed  the  devotion  of  the  people  towards 
shrines  and  pilgrimages,  and  in  this  way  filled  their  coffera 
The  reformers  on  the  other  hand  saw  the  value  of  this  instrumen- 
tality, but  they  at  first  used  it  indiscreetly.  They  indulged 
in  highly  controversial  and  acrimonious  preaching,  which,  re- 
sponded to  in  the  same  vein,  produced  complaints  to  the  king, 
and  after  that  preaching  was  confined  to  the  reading  of  written 
discourses.t  But  this  practice  was  not  adopted  by  the  latest 
reformers  of  the  English  church,  and  was  really  revived  by  the 
Puritans,  so  much  so  that  it  was  considered  a  Puritan  innova- 
tion, and  hence  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II,  October  8, 1674, 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  forbidding  on  pain  of  his 

*  Coquerers  Obeervations  praHquea,  p.  175. 

f  Burnet's  Hitt.  of  the  lUformaHon^  vol.  i,  p.  1,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  510. 
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majesty's  displeasure  (the  dissolute  king  certainly  did  worse 
things  than  this)  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  as  one 
"  which  took  its  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  times," 
and  which  was  characterized  as  a  ^^  supine  and  slothful "  method. 
Bat  the  practice  had  gained  too  strong  a  foothold  and  has  main- 
tained its  ground  in  England  ever  since,  where,  at  the  present 
time,  not  one  preacher  in  ten  extemporizes,  perhaps  not  one  in 
twelve ;  very  few  memorize ;  but  the  preaching  is  from  pretty 
full  notes,  or  entirely  written  sermons.  Thus  this  mode  did 
not  come  in  until  after  the  Reformation,  and  has  led,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  decline  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Sydney  Smith's 
witty  gibes  were  directed  especially  against  this  method  of 
preaching.  "Pulpit  discourses,"  he  says,  "have  insensibly 
dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading;  a  practice,  of  itself,  suffi- 
cient to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh 
feelings  of  the  heart  that  mankind  can  be  profitably  affected 
What  can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an  orator  delivering  stale 
indignation,  and  fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole 
pages  of  violent  passion  written  out  in  fair  text ;  reading  the 
tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of 
his  mind ;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that 
he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  The  great  object  of  mod- 
em sermons  is  to  hazard  nothing ;  their  characteristic  is,  decent 
delivery ;  which  alike  guards  their  authors  from  ludicrous  er- 
rors, and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties.  Why  this  holo- 
plexia  on  sacred  occasions  alone  ?  Why  call  in  the  aid  of  para- 
lysis to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  balance  the  style 
against  the  subject,  and  to  handle  the  most  sublime  truths  in 
the  dullest  language  and  the  driest  manner  ?  Is  sin  to  be  taken 
from  man,  as  Eve  was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them  into  a  deep 
sleep?  Or  from  what  possible  perversion  of  common  sense  are 
we  all  to  look  like  field-preachers  in  Nova  Zembla,  holy  lumps 
of  ice,  numbed  into  quiescence,  and  stagnation,  and  mum- 
bling?" But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  written  sermons 
are  apt  to  secure  a  careful  treatment  of  the  subject.  Thoughts 
are  shaded  in  more  elaborately  and  the  picture  is  deepened  by 
every  toucli.  Greater  scientific  precision  of  statement  is  at- 
tained, especially  where  needed  in  a  sceptical  community.  The 
main  difficulty  is  to  guard  against  the  idea  of  writing  and  de- 
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liveriog  the  written  discourse  as  if  it  were  a  literary  prodaction 
to  be  read,  instead  of  an  address  to  be  spoken.  Many  contend 
that  writing  must  be  read  and  not  spoken— that  it  is  a  virtual 
deception  to  attempt  to  speak  it  Thus  Coquerel  says,  ^^  If  one 
reads  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  better  to  read  openly  and  boldly,  tak- 
ing no  other  pains  than  to  have  the  manuscript  easily  l^ble 
and  properly  smoothed  down  on  the  front  of  the  pulpit;  then 
to  turn  the  leaves  without  affecting  a  disguise,  which  is  useless 
and  unbecoming.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  hearers  are  not 
deceived  in  this  respect ;  they  always  know  when  the  orator  is 
reading."  Dr.  Chalmers  also  warned  his  pulpits  against  the 
custom  of  mingling  reading  with  free  speaking,  but  recom- 
mends that  preaching  should  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  is  an  earnest  man  in  the  pulpit,  who  is 
resolved  that  his  audience  shall  be  affected  by  the  truth,  and 
whose  own  mind  is  possessed  by  the  truth,  we  believe  there  is 
a  possibility,  even  with  a  written  discourse,  of  the  preachers 
rising  above  mere  reading  into  something  like  genuine  address, 
sufiPering  the  manuscript  to  lie  before  him  rather  as  a  guide 
than  a  restraint  This  depends  upon  the  preacher's  theory  of 
the  sermon,  whether  he  regards  it  as  a  means  to  an  end  or  a 
means  in  itself;  whether  it  is  a  living  word  or  a  written  com- 
position ;  whether  his  preaching  is  to  end  in  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, or  in  the  hearts,  souls  and  lives  of  men.  But  we  are  as- 
suredly less  robust  than  our  ancestors ;  and  the  young  clergy- 
man who  goes  forth  on  Sunday  morning  armed  with  his  writ- 
ten discoui;^e  in  black  sermon -case  lined  with  silk  and  tied  with 
blue  ribbons,  is  about  as  near  to  John  Knox  and  old  Hugh 
Latimer,  who  charged  Henry  YIII.  to  his  face  with  adultery,  as 
a  child*s  caracoling  on  a  stick  in  playing  soldier  compared  to  a 
long-sworded  moss-trooper,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights.  One 
cannot  strike  hard  who  is  encumbered  with  this  paper  armor. 
Some  of  us  who  are  older  and  cannot  readily  learn  new  ways, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  free  ourselves  from  the  bondage  to  writ- 
ten sermons,  but  youRg  men  should  take  heed  in  time.  Even 
memoriier  preaching,  when  rightly  employed,  may  be  more  ef- 
fective. This  second  method  of  preaching  has  in  its  favor  the 
example  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  in  all  probability  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  did  not  trust  himself  without  a  careful  and 
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eveo  verbal  preparation.  The  memory  was  regarded  as  almost 
the  greatest  of  intellectual  gifts  for  the  orator,  as  Quintilian 
aays : — "  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  memory  has  been 
called  the  treasury  of  eloquence."  This  style  has  also  in  its 
favor  the  example  of  a  few  distinguished  English  preachers, 
and  of  the  Oerman  and  French  pulpit  as  a  body.  A  French 
writer  says  .  '^  By  memorization  one  escapes  from  the  sudden 
impradences,  the  irreparable  mistakes  and  failures  of  a  juve- 
nile extemporization.  As  to  the  objection  that  memoriza- 
tion gives  to  the  delivery  something  of  constraint,  of  formality, 
of  overstrained  emphasis,  an  affected  gesture,  a  redundant  ac- 
cent, and  that  extemporization  on  the  contrary  draws  with  it 
a  delivery  more  natural,  fervent  and  sympathetic ;  but  exam- 
ples militate  against  the  justice  of  these  alternatives;  if  the 
memory  is  only  sure  of  itself,  the  elocution  does  not  incur 
these  reproaches,  while  the  delivery  of  an  extemporaneous  dis- 
course may  be  as  confused  as  the  discourse  itself."  De  Kavig- 
nan,  before  quoted,  recommends  it  as  the  only  proper  method, 
and  he  repeats  a  saying  of  Massillon,  ^*  my  best  sermon  is  the 
one  I  know  best"  He  drew  from  this  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  know  some  sermons  by  heart,  and  added  : — ^'  I  know 
very  well  the  trouble  of  learning  by  heart ;  but  the  more 
trouble  the  better — trouble  is  just  what  we  ought  to  have. 
This  wretched  fear  of  taking  trouble  it  is  that  does  all  the 
harm.  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the  truth 
of  which  I  am  deeply  concerned  ?  Sloth  is  what  chiefly  pal- 
sies talent  and  hinders  success.  I  remember  a  very  sensible  re- 
mark made  to  me  by  a  speaker  of  experience ;  he  said  that  we 
must  let  a  speech  rot — ^yes,  rot  in  the  memory.  Beware  of 
losing  the  power  of  learning  by  heart,  nothing  can  supply  that 
want"  Such  preachers  as  De  Ravignan,  Lacordaire  and  P6re 
Hyacinthe,  who,  whatever  their  errors,  were  great  orators,  and 
made  the  old  Gothic  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  resplendent  in 
these  modern  days,  were  memoriter  preachers ;  but  it  must  be 
said  that  this  was  a  metropolitan  show-pulpit,  where  a  display 
of  eloquence  was  expected :  yet^  as  a  general  rule,  French  and 
Grerman  preachers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  among  them 
Adolphe  Monod,  Athanase  Coquerel,  Yinet,  and,  above  all, 
Beinhaid  in  the  last  century,  held  that  any.  other  kind  of 
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preaching  was  inefficient,  indolent,  and  unworthy  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  truth.  By  this  method,  the  sernoion  being  writ- 
ten out  is  apt  to  be  carefully  composed ;  the  written  style  thus 
intended  for  delivery,  is  better  adapted  to  speaking,  and  what- 
ever is  sti£f  is  taken  out  of  it ;  and  if  one  can  overcome  the 
nervous  fear  of  breaking  down  much  is  gained  in  accuracy  of 
language  and  deliberation  of  thought.  The  memory,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  capable  of  immense  cultivation.  Dr.  Immanuel  Christ- 
lieb,  of  Bonn,  stated  to  the  writer  that  in  his  own  case  while  it 
took  him  at  first  four  days  to  commit  a  sermon  to  memory,  be 
soon  reduced  to  two  days,  and  that  now  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  it  over  twice,  once  Saturday  night,  and  once  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  did  not  state  how  soon  he  forgot  it  again  I  The  testi- 
mony also  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  who  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  is  very  inter- 
esting, as  given  in  his  own  autobiography  (vol.  i,  p.  191.) 
Speaking  of  his  manner  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  he  says : 
"  Thus  the  only  time  left  me  for  preparation  for  the  pulpit, 
composing  my  sermons  and  so  thoroughly  committing  them 
that  they  rose  without  an  eflFort  to  my  memory  (and  therefore 
appeared  as  if  they  were  bom  on  the  spur  and  stimulus  of  the 
moment)  was  to  be  found  .in  the  morning."  The  examples  of 
such  men  and  of  nearly  all  the  Continental  preachers  of  Eu- 
rope cannot  be  entirely  disregarded.  Have  we  not  possibly  erred 
in  America  in  holding  this  method  in  especial  disesteem,  and 
may  not  its  confessed  disadvantages  of  confinement,  task-work 
and  want  of  freedom,  entirely  vanish  in  particular  cases,  and 
great  relief  and  power  be  obtained  from  it  when  successfully 
mastered  ?  But  we  cannot  stop  until  the  true  ideal  of  preach- 
ing is  reached,  and  the  preacher  stands  forth  a  free  man,  the 
master  of  all  his  resources  of  mind  and  body,  to  speak  his 
message  directly  to  the  soul  as  if  it  were  a  "word  of  life,"  (and 
all  preaching  should  be  revival  preaching)  just  as  it  is  given 
him  to  speak,  with  no  painful  thought  as  to  the  words,  but 
these  are  truly  "  winged  words,"  flying  forth  as  on  the  very 
breath  of  the  soul. 

Exiemporaneotis  preaching  has  been  defined  to  be  that  in 
which  the  speaker  **  knows  what  he  has  to  say  but  does  not 
know  how  he  is  to  say  it"    Its  chief  force  and  inspiration  are 
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in  the  thought,  or  the  idea,  not  id  the  words.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined  that  this  method  is  a  new  thing,  a  new  discovery  of 
these  latter  days,  and  a  great  and  wonderful  reformation  of  the 
palpit  If  it  be  a  reform  of  the  pulpit  it  will  only  be  travel- 
ing back  to  the  earliest  times,  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  the 
way  that  nature,  the  free  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
dictate.  Among  the  classic  orators  a  modified  species  of  im- 
provisation was  doubtless  in  vogue.  The  practice  of  writing 
out  the  discourse  beforehand  commenced,  it  is  said,  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  was  in  some  degree  a  sign 
of  the  decadence  of  Greek  eloquence,  though  Demosthenes  him 
self  in  a  former  age,  was,  as  has  been  said,  not  wholly  an  ex- 
tempore speaker.  From  the  Qorgias  of  Plato  it  is  easy  to  de- 
duce the  proof  that  the  extemporaneous  method  was  frequently 
resorted  to.  Cicero  says : — "  Is  orator  erit,  hoc  tam  gravi  nom- 
ine dignus  qui,  quaecumque  res  incident,  quae  sit  dictione  ex- 
plicanda,  prudenter,  et  composite,  et  ornate,  et  memoriter  dicat, 
cum  quadam  etiam  actionis  dignitate.'*  (De  orat,  1 :  16).  This 
memorization  here  spoken  of  was  evidently  the  recalling  of 
ideas  instead  of  words,  and  described  doubtless  in  general  terms 
tbe  orator  8  facility  of  clothing  his  remembered  ideas  in  fit  lan- 
guage— ^in  fact  the  power  of  accurate"  and  forceful  extemporiza- 
tion. This,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  method  of  the  earliest 
preachers — and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  apostolic 
method  ?  Did  the  apostle  Paul  need  to  have  his  manuscript 
sermon  before  him  when  he  "  stretched  forth  his  hand "  and 
said  "  men  and  brethren  ?"  Neander,  speaking  of  the  first 
centuries,  says: — "The  sermons  were  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
read  from  notes ;  sometimes  freely  delivered ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  altogether  extemporary."  This  statement  of  Nean- 
der's,  that  in  the  early  ages  sermons  were  sometimes  read,  has 
,been  controverted,  and  the  evidence  against  this  is  pretty 
strong;  doubtless  there  was  preparation  in  thought  and  compo- 
sition, and  in  set  orations,  or  occasional  sermons,  like  pane- 
gyrics, there  was  actual  writing,  but  that  the  early  patristic 
preachers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  written  notes  there  is  no 
proof  that  we  have  seen.  A  writer  in  Blackwood  (Feb.,  1869) 
generalizing  upon  this  point,  says: — "The  ancient  mode  of 
preaching  was  of  course  extempore,  with  what  amount  of  pre- 
VOL.  XXXV.  25 
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vious  preparation  would  depend  on  the  powers  or  habits  of  the 
preacher.  The  sermons  of  Origen  are  the  first  which  are  re- 
corded as  having  been  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers ;  and 
it  was  probably  not  until  a  date  comparatively  recent  that  any 
preacher  thought  of  actually  writing  out  his  sermon  at  any 
length  beforehand,  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  memory 
as  has  been  the  habit  of  some  of  the  most  successful  preacherB. 
The  practice  of  reading  from  a  manuscript  seems  only  to  have 
come  in  after  the  Beformation,  and  even  then  to  have  been  a 
long  time  exceptional  and  unpopular."  It  is  said  that  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  after  a  most  conclusive  &ilure,  declared  be 
never  would  attempt  extemporaneous  speaking  again,  and  bis 
influence  was  so  great  that  he  has  been  sometimes  called,  as 
was  mentioned,  the  originator  of  reading  written  sermona  It 
is  also  related  that  Dr.  South  broke  down  on  one  occasion  at 
the  very  opening  of  an  essay  at  extemporaneous  preaching,  and 
with  the  exclamation  '  Lord  be  merciful  to  our  infirmities,'  de- 
scended rapidly  from  the  pulpit  Dr.  Chalmers  might  also  be 
mentioned  as  another  instance  of  failure ;  but  many  instances 
might  be  adduced  on  the  other  hand  of  preachers,  who,  not 
succeeding  at  first,  have  in  the  end  become  powerful  off-hand 
speakera     Shakespeare  says  he  has  seen  '^  great  clerks" 

*'  Shiver  and  look  pale ; 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences ; 
Throttle  their  practis'd  aooents  in  their  fear ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  doubly  have  broke  oflE." 

But  the  preachers  who  have  produced  the  most  impression  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  especially  the  great  revival  preachers, 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  extempore  speakers;  for  this 
method  comes  nearest  to  the  true  idea  of  preaching,  which  is 
bringing  to  bear  a  personal  influence  upon  men,  and  is  a  kind 
of  prophesying,  in  which  a  sanctified  personality,  cleansed  and 
prepared  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  the  direct  medium  of 
divine  impartations  of  truth.  The  Holy  Spirit  more  readily 
speaks  to  the  personality  of  him  who  yields  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment, body  and  soul,  to  be  played  upon,  filled,  and  voiced  by 
this  higher  personality  and  power  of  God.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Finney,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been, 
was  confessedly  a  powerful  and  successful  revival  preacher.  He 
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claimed  a  prophetic  gift,  and,  however  he  may  have  erred  in 
the  opinion  of  some  on  the  side  of  fanaticism  in  this,  we  be- 
lieve he  was  a  sincere  and  holy  man.  Dr.  George  Winfred  Her- 
vey,  in  his  recent  homiletical  work  entitled  "C!%m^n  Rhetoric,^' 
has  made  everything  of  this  idea,  and,  following  the  lead  of 
Rudolf  Stier  in  his  "  Keryhtik,''  and  Sikel  in  his  '' HalieiUik,"  has 
attempted  to  build  up  a  system  of  sacred  rhetoric  entirely  on  the 
inspirational  and  divine  side—disregarding,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  rules  and  principles  of  human  rhetoric,  and  seeking  for 
power  to  work  upon  the  souls  of  men,  exclusively  in  the  divine 
oracles,  and  in  pursuing  the  lead,  and  studying  the  methods, 
of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  preachers.  It  is  an  interesting 
work — not  entirely  original  in  its  inception,  but  as  an  attempt 
at  the  complete  systemization  of  the  idea  it  merits  claim  to  orig- 
inality, and  though  too  elaborate  for  practical  use,  it  is  noble  in 
its  aims  and  worthy  of  any  preacher^s  study.  Its  main  idea  of 
inspirational  rhetoric  was  a  favorite  one  of  Origen's,  and  of 
other  great  preachers  of  past  ages,  who,  however,  did  not  call 
it  (as  this  author  does)  by  the  awkward  name  of  ^^  sub-inspira- 
tion,'' but  claimed  for  it  a  direct  and  essentially  prophetic  char- 
acter. Whether  or  not  this  apostolic  inspiration  is  still  vouch- 
safed to  the  true  preachers  of  Christ,  and  how  far  it  may  accom- 
pany his  earnest  studies  and  efforts  to  interpret  the  word  of 
God  to  men,  are  open  questions,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  who  has  achieved  the  ability  of  speaking  freely  as  God 
moves  him,  of  uttering  the  thoughts  and  emotions  that  sway 
his  mind  with  ease  and  power,  is  more  apt  to  be  God's  effective 
mouth-piece.  Then  there  is  the  awakening  of  speech  to  a 
new  life.  Then  speech  is  electric,  is  like  lightning  from 
the  skies.  Then  there  can  be  eloquence,  and  something  higher, 
convicting  and  converting  power.  Not  that  men  have  not 
been  converted  by  written  sermons,  and  great  revivals  of  relig- 
ion been  forwarded  by  written  sermons,  but  this  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  in  spite  of  them,  and  over  them,  as  a  torrent  rolls 
over  obstructing  obstacles  and  sweeps  all  before  it  But  extem- 
poraneous preaching  with  the  uninspired  successors  of  the 
apostles  rarely  can  mean  unpremeditated  preaching,  though 
often,  in  respect  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  discourse 
in  hand,  it  does  amount  to  that     The  great  preachers  of  the 
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Beformation,  and  since  their  day,  such  men  as  Wesley,  Bobert 
Hall,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  lived  in  the  sphere  of  divine  con- 
templation and  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  think  upon  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  ready  to  preach  at  any  time, 
on  any  occasion,  to  any  length,  for  it  was  but  starting  a  spring 
whose  sources  had  become  exhaustless,  opening  into  the  infinite 
thoughts  of  Q-od.  Calvin  in  ten  years  preached  four  thousand 
and  thirty -four  sermons,  and  John  Wesley  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  this  for  fifty  years.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men  before  extem- 
poraneous address  is  possible.  Coquerel  lays  down  three  inex- 
orable prerequisites  of  successful  extemporaneous  preaching: 
1.  That  the  preacher  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  ideas 
—of  religious  ideas — without  which  all  the  advantages  of  fa- 
cile delivery  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  a  lack  of  ideas  leads  to 
the  barren  repetition  of  thoughts  to  words.  2.  There  is  also 
needed  a  rich  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of 
the  New  Testament — though,  we  venture  to  add  a  full  knowl- 
edge also  of  the  Old  Testament  gives  a  devotional  flavor  to  the 
preacher's  imagination  that  hardly  nothing  else  can  ;  it  smells 
as  of  Carmel  and  Lebanon  and  the  gardens  of  spices.  But  a 
familiarity  with,  and  facility  in  repeating  texts,  analogues, 
proofs,  allusions,  figures,  promises,  threatenings,  proverbs,  pre- 
cepts, reasonings  from  the  Bible,  are  of  inestimable  aid.  If  the 
Bible  is  not  a  perfectly  well-known  book  to  the  preacher  his 
improvisations  are  apt  to  become  mere  moral  declamations,  phi- 
losophic sentimentalities,  vague  platitudes.  8.  A  fluent  and 
idiomatic  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
stiffness  and  mannerism,  hiatuses,  strained  inverted  sentences, 
confused  parentheses,  and  absolute  blunders  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  which  will  take  away  one  of  the  great 
charms  and  powers  of  extemporaneous  speech,  its  easy,  natural 
flow.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  commence  a  sentence,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  end  it.  Unless  with  prompt  and  practiced  speak- 
ers, the  decisive  word — ^the  key- word  of  the  sentence — which 
binds  it  together,  is  wanting,  and  the  sentence  is  nought  but  a 
jumbled  ineffective  mass.  We  might  add  to  these  three  pre- 
requisites, a  severely  disciplined  process  of  thought  that  is  able 
to  look  a  subject  clear  through  to  the  end  before  speaking.    So 
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it  may  be  aeen  that  while  extemporization  is,  in  one  sense,  the 
easiest,  because  inspirational  method  of  speaking,  yet  in  fact  it 
is  the  most  difficult ;  it  is  the  ideal  and  therefore  the  hardest  to 
reach ;  and  to  extemporize  successfully  before  one  has  anything 
to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  There 
most  be  methodised  thought  before  there  can  be  forcible 
speech.  Thinking — the  trained  power  to  think  clearly  and 
steadily,  keeping  the  main  idea  in  view  as  the  Olympic  racer 
keeps  his  goal  in  sight — this  is  the  golden  secret  of  extempo- 
raneous address.  Quintilian  in  a  very  striking  passage  says, 
^^ ExiemporaUs  oratio  nee  alio  niifnvideiur  mentis  vigore  constare.^^ 
In  regard  to  the  actual  amount  of  preparation  needed  for  the 
act  of  extemporaneous  preaching,  Mcllvaine,  excellent  in  his 
work  on  elocution  (p.  1 19),  remarks :  "  The  extent  or  thorough* 
ness  of  the  preparation  required  for  extempore  speaking,  is 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  acts 
with  more  or  less  precision  and  rapidity.  Too  minute  prepara- 
tion resolves  extempore  into  memoriter  speaking,  and  instead 
of  relieving  the  mind  from  the  burden  of  sub-processes,  only 
exchanges  one  class  of  them  for  another.  The  principle  which 
will  enable  each  one  to  decide  this  point  for  himself,  turns  upon 
the  question,  how  far  he  can  relieve  himself  from  the  labors  of 
invention  and  style  without  loading  his  memory.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  speaker,  whenever  it  is  possible,  ought  to 
prepare  before  hand,  either  mentally  or  with  the  aid  of  the  pen, 
a  complete  analysis  of  his  discourse,  including  the  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  proposition,  the  arrangement  by  co-ordination  of 
the  general  heads,  and  by  subordination  of  the  secondary  topics, 
together  with  a  general  statement  of  the  thought  contained  in 
each  paragraph.  Such  an  analysis,  which  Rhetoric  teaches  us 
to  prepare,  may  either  be  caj'ried  in  the  memory  without  load- 
ing it,  or  it  may  be  committed  to  paper  and  referred  to  when 
speaking,  without  serious  disadvantage.  With  a  fine  memory 
the  former  method  is  to  be  preferred  ;  with  a  poor  memory,  the 
latter."  The  process  of  learning  to  extemporize  will  naturally 
differ  with  different  characters  of  mind.  Some  men — we  be- 
believe  most  men — will  succeed  better  by  writing  a  great  deal. 
They  must  use  written  and  memoriter  crutches,  perhaps  for  a 
long  time,  until  they  can  fling  them  away.     This  is  Zincke's 
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method.  He  says,  ^'Nor  will  the  practice  of  extemporary 
preaching  deprive  a  man  of  the  advantage  of  attaining  to  that 
accuracy  which  is  a  result  of  written  composition.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  those  who  have  energy  enough  to  persevere 
for  some  years,  or.  for  whatever  time  may  be  required,  in  the 
practice  of  carefully  compiling  their  sermons  during  the  week, 
and  then  preaching  them  extemporarily  on  Sunday.  The  time 
will  come  when  full  notes^  containing  only  the  more  important 
parts  tVi  exienso^  will  be  sufficient,  and  at  last  nothing  more,  in 
most  cases,  be  needed  than  such  a  sketch  as  may  be  written  on 
one  side  of  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  the  rest  of  the  study  be- 
ing carried  on  mentally,  or  without  the  aid  of  writing.  I  sup- 
pose that  for  several  years  more  or  less  of  writing  will  be  nec- 
essary, because  that  alone  will  demonstrate  to  the  preacher  that 
he  has  mastered  the  subject  and  properly  arranged  his  materials, 
and  so  will  enable  his  mind  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
produced  what  it  now  has  only  produced  in  the  pulpit  And 
I  can  imagine  persons  preferring  to  the  last  to  write  very  fall 
abstracts  of  what  they  intend  to  say,  and  doing  this  from  a  re- 
ligious regard  for  their  work.  A  sermon,  such  persons  will  feel, 
is  too  important  a  work,  too  much  depends  upon  it  to  justify 
the  preacher  in  leaving  anything  to  the  chances  of  the  moment. 
This  must  be  done  to  some  extent  in  a  debate,  and  it  may  be  done 
generally  in  secular  oratory,  when  the  main  object  is  to  please; 
but  it  is  irreverent  and  unwise  to  trust  in  this  way  to  the  mo- 
ment for  the  matter  or  arrangement  of  a  sermon.  It  will,  there- 
fore, I  think,  be  better  that  the  preacher,  however  practiced, 
should  never  wholly  lay  aside  the  pen.'^*  Notwithstanding 
the  wisdom  of  this,  we  are  convinced  that  some  men — they  are 
exceptions— do  better  by  bold  effort,  forcing  themselves  at  once 
to  hardy  thinking  and  free  expression,  and  so  by  daring,  win- 
ning. If  they  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  in  their  half  resoire 
and  caution  betokened  by  their  keeping  up  the  writing  process, 
they  will  never  plunge  in.  These  bolder  men,  if  they  succeed, 
will  make  the  best  extempore  preachers,  because  they  trust 
themselves  wholly,  and  lay  their  power  of  speaking  in  thinking, 
in  the  inward  energy  of  the  mind,  rather  than  in  rhetoric  or 
the  outward  expression.     But  all  would  agree  who  know  any- 

*  The  JhOy  and  D%9cipUnie  of  Sstanporary  JYeaehmg,  p.  33. 
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thing  aboat  the  subject,  or  have  any  personal  experience  in 
regard  to  it,  that  there  must  be  a  severe  preparation,  that  there 
must  be  intensely  hard  thinking,  planning,  even  composition 
of  the  discourse — ^it  may  be  wholly  mentally — before  coming 
up  to  the  act  of  speaking.  Thought  and  method,  like  a  strong 
engine  and  snow-plough,  should  clear  the  tract  for  the  trains  to 
thander  smoothly  and  swiftly  over.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  in 
his  admirable  lectures  on  this  subject,  gives  essentially  the  same 
advica  He  says,  ''It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the 
main  plan  of  the  sermon  be  from  the  start  so  plainly  in  view 
that  it  comes  up  of  itself  as  it  is  needed,  and  does  not  require 
to  be  pulled  into  sight  at  any  effort  To  this  end  it  must  be 
simple,  obvious,  natural,  so  that  it  fixes  itself  in  the  mind ;  it 
must  be  clearly  articulated  in  its  parts.  If  possible,  let  it  be 
so  arranged  that  one  point  naturally  leads  to  another,  and,  when 
the  treatment  of  it  is  finished,  leaves  you  in  front  of  that  which 
comes  next  Then  take  up  that,  and  treat  it  in  its  order,  until 
through  that  treatment  you  reach  the  third,  and  find  it  inevit- 
able to  proceed  to  consider  that  By  such  a  progressive  ar- 
rangement of  thought  you  are  yourself  carried  forward  ;  your 
faculties  have  continual  liberty ;  you  are  not  forced  to  pause 
in  the  work  of  addressing  yourself  directly  to  the  peopla 
There  must  be  connection  as  well  as  succession  in  the  thought 
which  one  would  express  without  notes ;  and  the  more  fully 
and  deeply  the  plan  of  the  discourse  is  imbedded  in  the  mind, 
and  made  self-suggestive,  the  more  elastic  and  buoyant  is  the 
tread  of  the  mind  in  all  the  discussion.  If  needful  to  this 
result,  I  would  write  the  plan  of  the  sermon  over  twenty  times 
before  preaching  it;  not  copying,  merely,  from  one  piece  of 
paper  upon  another,  but  writing  it  out  carefully  and  fully,  each 
time  independently,  till  I  perfectly  knew  it;  till  it  was  fixed 
absolutely  in  the  mind."*  The  late  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  of 
Cambridge,  Masa,  author  of  a  most  valuable  essay  upon  Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching,  though  a  retiring  and  modest  man, 
was  really  the  pioneer  of  this  great  reformation  in  pulpit  deliv- 
ery in  this  country — which  reform  has  been  so  exceedingly  slow 
in  its  progress  that  it  seems  even  now  to  halt  as  if  uncertain 
of  future  succesa     In  the  recent  biography  of  Mr.  Ware,  the 

*  CkmdUiom  ofweceBt  in  Preaching  wiOunU  Note$j  p.  109. 
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difficulties  he  encountered  in  taking  this  bold  step  are  graphi- 
cally told.  He  was  not  naturally  fluent  and  was  constitutioDally 
diffident  His  first  attempts  were  in  his  weekly  prayer-meet- 
iogs,  and  perhaps  but  one  to  six  or  seven  of  his  sermons  fol- 
lowed this  method ;  and  he  put  so  much  labor  into  these  efforts^ 
that  his  regular  extempore  sermons  gained  for  him  very  little 
time  or  study.  But  when  his  eyesight  became  impaired  he 
realized  the  benefit  of  this  method,  and  his  extempore  speaking 
was  distinguished  for  its  simplicity,  gravity,  and  impressiveness. 
He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother :  *'  Don't  give  up  the  ship  for 
one  unfortunate  fire.  Why,  I  have  suflfered  more  than  Indian 
torture  fifty  times ;  but  then  I  had  Indian  perseverance,  and  it 
is  only  by  not  flinching  that  we  can  gain  the  end  at  last  You 
must  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sometimes  to  do  ill.  The 
state  of  the  mind,  state  of  health,  stomach  and  bowels,  nature 
of  the  dinner  you  have  just  eaten,  &c.,  &c.,  all  these  unaccount- 
ably afiect  the  powers  of  the  mind.  And  then,  sometimes  yoa 
will  make  too  much  preparation,  that  is,  trying  to  arrange  the 
words,  and  sometimes  make  too  little,  that  is  by  arranging 
no  thoughts^  and  in  either  case  you  will  flounder.  But  after 
beginning  it  were  wicked  to  be  disheartened.'' 

We  conclude  the  discussion  of  this  specific  topic  and  of  the 
whole  theme  with  three  practical  suggestions,  as  summing  up 
the  results  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  on  this  very 
important  point 

1.  Let  the  preacher  who,  before  God,  earnestly  desires  to  be 
effective  in  the  pulpit  and  is  determined  to  conquer  indolence 
and  native  imperfections,  but  to  whom  has  been  denied  the  ex- 
temporaneous gift,  make  a  brave  attempt  to  secure  and  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  three  methods  that  have  been  mentioned, 
since,  as  has  been  seen,  there  is  good  in  them  all.  Let  him 
write  out  his  sermon  carefully  and  fully.  Let  him  commit  it 
to  memory,  or,  at  least,  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  it; 
and  then  let  him  preach  it  as  a  free  discourse,  without  a  scrap 
of  writing  before  him,  and  without  great  care  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  preconceived  and  precomposed  language.  This,  if  we 
mistake  not,  judging  from  what  he  says  in  his  Yale  Lectures,* 
and  also  from  bis  practice,  is  essentially  the  method  of  Bev. 

*  God^9  Word  thnmgh  Preaching^  C.  vi,  p.  131,  aeq. 
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John  Hall,  the  eminent  and  earnest  Presbyterian  minister  of 
New  York.  K  one  will  only  take  the  pains — the  unwearied 
pains — to  follow  oat  this  plan,  or  something  like  it,  he  can  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  the  written  method  with  its  thoughtful 
composition  and  precision  of  style ;  of  the  memoriter  method 
with  its  ease  and  sense  of  confidence  which  it  brings ;  and  of 
the  extemporaneous  method  with  its  freshness,  naturalness, 
vitnda  via  animij  and  freedom  of  attitude  and  spirit.  This  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  preparation  all  that  one,  humanly  speaking,  can 
da  It  is  the  employment  of  all  his  powers,  the  very  utmost  of 
his  eflbrt  and  care. 

2.  Let  one  who  is  learning  to  preach. and  who  finds  himself 
tempted  to  facile  methods  of  preparation,  for  a  time  at  least — 
and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  his  life — mingle  the  two  styles,  viz : 
that  of  preaching  from  written  notes  and  that  of  preaching  ex- 
temporaneously. Let  him  speak  half  of  the  day  in  one  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  method.  This  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Shedd.*  In  this  way  the  valuable  exercise  of  the  pen 
will  not  be  lost  The  clear  arrangement,  the  accuracy  of  style, 
the  literary  and  artistic  elaboration  in  the  shading  of  thought, 
and  the  elegant  finish  and  brevity  which  the  constant  use  of  the 
pen  is  fitted  to  secure,  will  be  maintained,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  extemporaneous  method  will  be  restrained  from  its  ex- 
treme and  loose  tendencies,  and  will  gain  also  real  strength. 
This  is  the  method  which,  we  sincerely  believe,  most  preachers 
could,  with  the  best  success,  follow. 

8.  Let  him,  who  is  strong  enough,  and  has  the  apostolic  faith 
(for  preaching  is  faith),  dare  to  make  use  of  a  more  excellent 
way.  We  speak  especially  now  to  the  young  preacher.  The 
all-absorbingdesire  tosave  men's  souls — the  working,  and  think- 
ing, and  living  for  that  purpose — being  taken  for  granted,  let 
him  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  trammels  of  writing.  Let  him 
beautify  and  deepen  his  own  mind  and  character.  Let  him 
dwell  in  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Let  him  train 
himself  and  trust  to  hardy  thinking.  Let  him  forget  himself. 
Let  him  purify  himself  to  become  the  true  exponent  of  God — 
not  aiming  to  be  eloquent,  but  to  speak  only  what  Qod  gives 
him  to  speak,  what  is  simple,  what  is  the  exact  fact,  what  is  the 

*  BbmOetiei  and  Fastorai  Theology^  p.  242. 
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real  verity  respecting  Gt)d,  nature,  the  soul,  the  law  of  God, 
Christ  and  his  cross,  repentance,  faith,  the  experience  of  the 
heart — its  real  trial,  anguish,  doubt,  sin,  fear,  hope,  joy,  love- 
in  a  word,  living  truth,  and  the  plain,  earnest  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  correlate  this  truth  and  which  the  Holy  Qh(»t 
teaches,  and  thus  by  despising  eloquence,  by  not  meaning  to 
be  eloquent — to  be  eloquent  Let  him  rise  above  the  fear  of 
man  and  yield  himself  boldly  and  wholly  into  the  hands  of  God 
to  guide,  to  teach,  to  inspire,  to  use.  Let  him  abjure  the  slav- 
ery of  the  writing-desk — though  not  the  severe  labor  of  study, 
and,  having  given  all  his  powers  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word,  and  having  his  mind  filled  with  the  truth,  and  his  heart 
with  the  love  of  his  flock,*  let  him  stand  up  in  his  simple  man- 
hood on  a  level  with  those  he  addresses,  and  speak  like  a 
prophet,  like  a  messenger  of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
men.  Should  this  become  the  method  of  preaching  for  the  next 
hundred  years  of  our  American  Christianity,  as  it  was  of  the 
apostles  and  earliest  preachers  of  the  faith,  then  will  a  great 
light  spring  up,  and  it  will  be  recorded  in  this  New  World  what 
it  was  written  aforetime  in  old  Judea  :  **  So  mightily  grew  the 
Word  of  God  and  prevailed" 

*  We  Boon  learn  to  speak  what  we  love ;  the  heart  supplies  us  much  better 
than  the  memory,  and  has  also  a  language  which  the  memory  does  not  know.  A 
holy  pastor,  moved  by  God,  and  by  regard  for  the  salvation  of  souls  which  an 
confided  to  him,  finds,  in  the  livliness  of  his  zeal,  and  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  ex- 
pressions having  the  impress  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  ligb^  a 
thousand  times  more  powerful  to  move,  to  reclaim  sinners,  than  all  those  who  are 
f  umiBhed  by  labor  and  the  vain  artifice  of  human  eloquence.  The  talent  of  an 
orator  is  not  what  is  required ;  it  is  the  talent  of  a  father ;  and  what  otiier  talent 
does  a  father  need  in  speaking  to  his  children  but  aifeotion  for  them,  and  a  desire 
for  their  welfare.— JfiMfiOofi :  IXx'tepHoM  Didotnsn  Synodal 
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TELB0L06ICAL,   PHILOSOPHICAL,   AND    RELIGIOUS. 

The  Chaldsax  Accouirr  of  Genesis*  is  another  yolume 
from  Mr.  George  Smith  of  the  British  Maseum,  ^'  the  greatest  of 
Afisjrian  scholars."  It  illustrates,  in  connection  with  his  last  pre- 
ceding Tolume,  the  extent  to  which  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
have  heen  nnburied  and  deciphered,  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
discovery.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  familiar  to  many 
readers,  we  may  briefly  describe  the  store-house  of  materials  on 
which  Mr.  Smith  is  expending  his  learned  ingenuity,  and  his  mar- 
vellous industry. 

Assnrbanipal,  (the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks)  son  of  Esarhad- 
doD,  and  grandson  of  Sennacherib,  was  the  greatest,  as  he  was  the 
last,  of  the  greai  Assyrian  monarchs.  In  his  reign  (about  670  B.  C.) 
Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  an  empire  extending  '^  from  Egypt  and 
Ljdia  on  the  west  to  Media  and  Persia  on  the  east."  He  renewed 
the  palaces  and  temples  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  built ; 
and  the  mound  of  Eouyunjik  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of  his  magnifi- 
cence. The  great  palace  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
that  mound,  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces.  It  contained,  among  other  riches,  the  royal  library,  con- 
sisting of  books  (if  they  may  be  so-called)  written  not  with  pen 
and  ink  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  but,  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  Roman  stilus^  on  tablets  of  clay  afterwards  hardened. 
Large  additions  to  the  library  were  made  by  Assurbanipal,  the 
great  patron  of  Assyrian  literature,  and  indeed  it  was  in  his  reign 
that  most  of  those  terrorcotta  books  were  manufactured.  When, 
in  the  reign  of  a  later  Sardanapulus,  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
OTerthrown  by  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  and  when  Nineveh 
after  a  long  seige,  was  taken,  its  king,  unwilling  to  survive 
his  empire,  ^^  made  a  pile  of  all  his  valuables  in  the  palace, 
and  setting  fire  to  it  perished  himself  in  the  flames.^'    In  that 

*  The  Ohaldean  Aeoouni  of  Oeneais,  containing  the  Description  of  the  Creation, 
the  FbU  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Kimiod:  Babylonian  Fables,  and  Legends  of  the  Qods;  from  the  Cuneiform  In* 
scriptiona.  By  GaoBGS  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British 
Hnaeiim,  fta    With  illustrations.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.    1S76. 
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oonflagratioDy  the  royal  library,  iDStead  of  being  dissolved  into 
ashes,  like  the  more  famous  one  of  Alexandria,  fell  from  its  place 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  palace  into  the  apartments  below  and 
was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Kouyunjik,  not  many  yean 
ago,  opened  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  royal  library  of  Nin- 
eveh had  been  buried  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  Mr.  Layard 
sent  home  to  the  British  Museum  many  boxes  full  of  the  broken 
tablets;  and  large  quantities  were  afterwards  gathered  up  and 
sent.  The  fragments  were  of  all  sizes  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot 
in  length ;  and  the  task  of  clearing  each  fragment  from  its  coat- 
ing of  dirt,  and  of  joining  fragment  to  fragment  as  children  put 
together  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map,  till  one  tablet  and  another, 
and  then  another  should  begin  to  be  intelligible — a  task  at  which 
patience  herself  might  fold  her  hands  in  despair — was  that  to 
which  Mr.  George  Smith  addressed  himself.  Nor  has  his  labor 
been  in  vain.  His  success  in  reconstructing  tablets  from  the  mass 
of  debris  in  the  Museum,  and  in  deciphering  the  fragmentary  in- 
scriptions, was  such  that  he  longed  for  more  material  to  work 
upon,  and  was  sure  that  the  pieces  he  wanted  could  yet  be  found 
in  the  ruined  palace  of  Sennacherib.  Twice  he  has  traveled  from 
London  to  Nineveh — once  in  1873,  and  again  in  1874,  and  twice 
has  he  brought  home  a  new  supply  of  materials  for  his  work. 
The  result  is  that  already  the  Assyrian  literature,  buried  2,200 
years  ago,  has  been  in  a  large  measure  recovered,  and  the  history 
of  those  primeval  monarchies  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
from  a  date  almost  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is 
better  ascertained  than  the  early  history  of  Rome— as  well  pei^ 
haps  as  the  early  history  of  Rome  might  have  been  if  its  records 
had  not  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 

Among  the  facts  that  seem  to  be  established  concerning  that 
great  mass  of  Assyrian  literature  which  Mr.  Smith  is  piecing  out 
and  deciphering,  some  may  be  mentioned  as  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

Firsts  Though  most  of  the  tablets  in  the  royal  library  of  Nin- 
eveh were  inscribed  in  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  the  manificent 
patron  of  learning,  very  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  copies  of 
much  older  records, — as  an  edition  of  Chaucer's  poems  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria  gives  us  poems  that  were  actually  written  five 
hundred  years  earlier ;  or  as  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  made  in  the  fourth  century,  was  copied  from 
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other  mannflcripts  which  had  been  made  in  the  second  century 
and  which  were  themselves  copies,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
originals  written  in  the  first  century. 

Seeondit/j  Assyria  received  its  civilization  and  its  cuneiform 
alphabet  from  Babylonia ;  and  the  fact  has  become  ^*  evident  that 
the  Assyrians  copied  their  literature  largely  from  Babylonian 
sources."  The  history,  the  poetry,  and  the  mythological  legends 
of  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency,"  were  laid  up  by  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal, 
aa  the  history  and  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome  and  earlier 
Greece  are  found  to-day  in  the  libraries  of  Britain  and  America. 

Thirdly,  A  fact  of  much  significance  may  be  given  in  Mr. 
Smith's  own  words:  '^At  an  early  period  in  Babylonian  history,  a 
great  literary  development  took  place,  and  numerous  works  were 
produced  which  embodied  the  prevailing  myths,  religion,  and 
science,  of  that  day.  Written,  many  of  them,  in  a  noble  style  of 
poetry,  and  appealing  to  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  or  registering  the  highest  efforts  of  their  science  on  the  other, 
these  texts  became  the  standards  for  Babylonian  literature,  and 
later  generations  were  content  to  copy  these  writings  instead  of 
making  new  works  for  themselves."  "By  the  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held  these  texts  fixed  and  stereotyped  the  style  of 
Babylonian  literature,  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten remained  the  classical  style  in  the  country  down  to  the  Persian 
conquest.  Thus  it  happens  that  texts  of  Rimagu,  Sargon,  and 
Hammurabi,  who  were  one  thousand  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Nabonidus,  show  the  same  language  as  the  texts  of  these  later 
kings,  there  being  no  sensible  difference  in  style  to  match  the  long 
intervals  between  them.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
although  the  language  of  devotion  and  literature  remained  fixed 
the  speech  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  gradually  modified,  and 
in  the  time  of  Assurbanipal  when  the  Assyrians  copied  the  Genesis 
legends,  the  common  speech  of  the  day  was  in  very  different  style. 
The  private  letters  and  despatches  of  this  age  which  have  been  dis- 
covered differ  widely  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pub- 
lic documents  and  religious  writings,  showing  the  change  the  lan- 
guage had  undergone  since  the  style  of  these  was  fixed."  We 
may  suggest,  as  parallel  with  this,  the  fact  that  the  Latin  contin- 
ued to  be,  throughout  Europe,  the  language  of  religion,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  diplomacy,  long  afler  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people. 
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This  last  fact  has  some  bearing  on  a  difficulty  which  some  have 
found  concerning  the  antiquity  of  what  we  receive  as  the  books  of 
Moses.  It  has  seemed  to  some  impossible  that  the  Hebrew  of 
those  books,  if  they  were  written  in  or  near  the  time  of  Moses, 
shoald  be  so  nearly  identical  with  the  Hebrew  of  Samuel,  of  the 
Psalms,  and  of  Isaiah,  written  so  many  centuries  later.  But  is  the 
difficulty  any  greater  than  that  which  we  encounter  and  overcome 
when  Assyrian  scholars  tell  us  that  texts  of  Babylonian  kings  who 
reigned  a  thousand  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidns, 
*^  show  the  same  language  as  the  texts  of  these  later  kings,  there 
being  no  sensible  difference  in  style  to  match  the  long  interral 
between  them  ?'' 

The  discovered  coincidences  between  certain  Chaldean  legends 
and  the  book  of  Genesis  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  and  may 
contribute  somewhat  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  method  in  which 
that  book  is  to  be  interpreted  for  the  use  of  Christian  theology 
But  if  any  have  assumed  that  the  authority  of  Moses  is  to  be 
either  confirmed  or  weakened  by  any  such  discovery,  they  mast 
be  disappointed.  According  to  Mr.  Smith  those  Chaldean  legtrnds 
are  some  of  them  older  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Traditions 
concerning  the  world's  beginning,  and  concerning  a  great  deluge, 
are  found  in  almost  every  country ;  and  from  long  ago  it  has  been 
known  that  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  flood  was  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  narrative  given  by  Moses.  That  story  has  now  been 
recovered  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  before  Abraham  emigra- 
ted westward  from  XJr  of  the  Ghaldees.  We  have  no  room  to 
draw  out  the  comparison  here,  but  any  reader  of  the  volume  now 
under  notice,  and  of  its  predecessor,  (*' Assyrian  Discoveries'^) 
can  at  his  leisure  compare  the  Chaldean  traditions  with  the 
Mosaic  story.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  more  wonderfol 
than  the  resemblance.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  Moses  gives  the 
story  as  Abraham,  having  received  it  from  his  &ther8,  brought  it 
with  him  into  Mesopotamia  and  thence  into  Palestine ;  and  how 
shall  we  explain  the  difference  between  the  Abrahamic  tradition 
and  the  Babylonian  legends  which  existed  before  Abraham  ?  The 
difference  that  stands  out  in  the  comparison  is  just  the  difference 
between  a  religion  which  knows  and  worships  Oxs  Groo  and  a 
religion  with  "  lords  many  and  gods  many ;"  on  one  side  a  God 
whose  creative  word  called  nature  into  being, — on  the  other  side 
gods  evolved  from  chaos  and  the  abyss ;  on  one  side  the  religion 
which  knows  an  only  God  terribly  abhorrent  of  evil,  yet  merci- 
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folly  calling  his  elect  out  of  the  world's  ignorance  and  wicked- 
ness to  live  in  friendship  and  intercourse  with  him, — on  the  other 
side  a  saperstition  which  personifies  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature,  and  pays  to  them  its  homage ;  on 
one  side  a  religion  holding  the  myst^ous  promise  of  a  deliverer 
in  whom  "all  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed," — on  the 
other  side  a  religion  without  hope.  Whence  the  difference  ?  Did 
Abraham  inherit  a  simpler  and  purer  tradition?  Or  was  Abra- 
ham an  inspired  reformer  of  religion,  a  prophet,  to  whom  as  a  fore- 
ninner  and  progenitor  of  the  world's  Redeemer  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  to  be  redeemed,  God  had  revealed  himself? 

When  Mr.  Layard's  Arab  workmen,  digging  in  one  of  the  As- 
syrian mounds,  had  suddenly  uncovered,  to  their  surprise  and  awe, 
the  majestic  human  head  of  a  figure  whose  body  was  still  buried 
beneath  them,  the  messengers  who  met  him  with  the  tidings 
shouted,  '^  EEasten,  O  Bey,  hasten  to  the  diggings,  for  they  have 
found  Nimrod  himself  1  Wallah  I  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true  ! 
We  have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes  I"  The  most  interesting, 
historically,  of  Mr.  Smith's  '*  discoveries"  is  his  discovery  and 
identification  of  that  '*  mighty  huoter  before  the  Lord,"  the  Cush- 
ite  who  "  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  of  whom  it  is 
written  that  "the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and 
Erecb,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;"  and  that 
"•  oat  of  that  land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nin- 
eyeb,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between  Nin- 
eveh and  Calah."  All  these  particulars  Mr.  Smith  has  identified 
ind  explained ;  and  what  is  more,  he  *'  has  found  Nimrod  him- 
self I"  Our  own  eyes  have  seen  the  sculptured  form  of  the  mighty 
hunter,  whose  Cnshite  head  and  face  are  so  utterly  unlike  those  of 
all  other  Assyrian  kings  and  heroes.  Transported  by  Botta  from 
Ehorsabad  to  Paris,  he  stands  now  in  the  Louvre,  holding  a  huge 
serpent  by  the  neck  in  his  right  hand  and  crushing  a  young  lion 
under  his  left  arm.  The  reader  can  see  for  himself  the  portrait  of 
that  Nimrod,  facing  p.  174  of  the  volume  here  noticed. 

"Faith  and  Modbbn  Thought"*  is  clearly  written,  closely 
argued,  and  puts  such  sharp  points  to  adverse  opinions  that  a  con- 
stant interest  is  excited,  and  the  discussion  is  made  so  profound 

*  Failh  and  Modem  Ihought  By  Raksoic  B.  Wbloh,  D.D.,  LKD.,  Union  College, 
wi&  Introduction  by  Tatubb  Lbwis,  LL.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
4th  Avenue  md  23d  Street    1876. 
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and  logical,  that  the  honest  mind  is  forced  to  feel  itself  urged  on- 
ward to  safe  and  sound  conclusions.  Dr.  Welch  finds  the  way  to 
the  bottom  falsehoods  in  modern  scepticism. 

Modem  thought  is  kept  confessedly,  and  somewhat  boastingly, 
within  the  limit  of  human  experience.  The  myriad  appearances, 
of  which  we  are  conscious  through  our  senses,  together  make  up  the 
elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  such  as  are  together  in  place  become 
the  things,  and,  those  that  pass  in  sequence  become  the  events, 
of  our  experience.  Invariable  likeness  of  appearances  in  place,  and 
of  their  order  in  sequence,  make  the  law  for  substance  and  attri- 
butes, and  that  for  cause  and  effect,  and  the  law  found  as  fact  in  a 
large  experience  is  taken  as  law  universal  throughout  nature.  Par- 
ticulars analyzed  and  compared,  and  the  numbers  that  are  like  ab- 
stracted, give  the  species,  and  higher  abstractions  the  genus;  and 
so  in  rising  genera  till  we  reach  a  conception  that  is  universal,  and 
known  as  the  absolute.  The  general  conceptions  occasion  syllo- 
gistic propositions,  and  therein  we  deduce  conclusions,  and  the 
judgments  formed  are  strictly  determined  by  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence. We  begin  and  keep  our  knowing  within  human  observation, 
and  outside  of  all  experience  there  is  naught  but  the  inconceivable 
and  unknowable,  and  no  ground  is  left  for  faith.  So  modern  think- 
ing limits  itself  But,  when  this  mode  of  sense-knowing  is  scanned 
clearly,  the  whole  rests  on  the  appearance  as  shine  only,  with  noth- 
ing in  it  standing  sure ;  and  however  common  and  familiar  may  be 
the  notions  of  substances  and  causes,  they  are  still  just  like  the  laws 
we  assume  to  think,  mere  facts  as  appearance,  and  neither  sub- 
stance nor  cause  nor  law  can  determine  anything,  or  connect  any 
appearances.    The  thinking  is  empty  of  all  inner  connectives. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  Dr.  Welch,  faith  is  belief  founded  on 
evidence.  Beyond  animal  sense,  man  has  reason,  whose  insight  is 
sure  to  get  valid  substance,  and  cause  determining,  and  giving 
controlling  law  to,  the  appearances ;  he  trusts  the  insight,  and  his 
fiaith  is  vision  for  him,  and  he  knows  the  real  connectives  underly- 
ing the  appearances,  and  can  clearly  think  out  the  natural  as  it  ex- 
isteth  in  time,  and  the  comprehending  supernatural  that  inhabiteth 
eternity. 

By  such  spiritual  philosophy  it  is,  that  Dr.  Welch  overlooks  em- 
pirical logic  and  detects  its  emptiness,  and  exposes  its  partialities 
and  contradictions,  disclosing  thereby  how  utterly  untrustworthy 
as  a  basis  it  is  for  any  philosophic  system  of  physics,  morals,  or  reli- 
gion.  The  exposure  and  refutation  is  carried  through  six  chapters, 
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into  which  he  has  divided  his  work,  viz:  I,  Modem  Theory  of  For- 
ces; 2a  incompetent  to  evolve  the  facts  of  mind  and  life  from  an 
absolute  force,  and  that  any  conception  of  such  evolution  is  an  absur- 
dity. II,  Faith  and  Positivism  ;  proving  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
to  exclude  the  former  by  the  latter  from  the  facts  of  intelligence,  con- 
science, and  volition  also.  Ill,  From  the  field  of  Religion  and  the 
Injinite;  and  then  IV,  from  the  written  and  living  Word^  as  a  divine 
revelation.  Following  this  is  Y,  Admissions  of  Philosophical 
Scepticism^  that  abundantly  evince  its  helplessness.  Closing  with 
71,  Modern  Thought  as  incompetent  to  satisfy  itself  by  the  attain- 
ment in  any  way  of  an  ultimate,  either  a  beginner  or  finisher. 

The  book  has  high  value  in  the  attainment  of  its  direct  design. 
While  fair  to  science,  it  refutes  the  mode  of  speculative  thought, 
leading  to  materialism  or  scepticism,  as  some  eminent  modem  phys- 
icists are  teaching.  It  is  more  valuable  still,  in  its  teaching  a  bet- 
ter philosophy,  and  accustoming  its  readers  to  a  higher  spiritual 
sphere  of  thinking. 

The  Advbniubbs  of  a  Pkotestant  in  sbaboh  07  a  Religion.* 
—This  is  a  fictitious  story  of  the  conversion  of  an  English  Baptist 
to  Romanism,  and  is  designed  to  present  in  this  form  a  defense  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  representation  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  English  dissenters  is  the  broadest  caricature,  of  the  type  famil- 
iar in  some  novels ;  and  even  the  facts,  which  may  be  at  the  basis 
of  the  caricature,  are  exceptional  The  following  are  examples : 
^It  is  not  to  be  denied  ....  that  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
Mowers  of  Calvinism  pure  and  unadulterated,  generally  turn  out 
either  infidels  or  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character."  (p.  32.) 
"•^o  self-examination,  no  watchfulness  over  the  hidden  springs 
of  the  heart,  no  contesting  the  every  step  of  the  way  against 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil;  'only  believe'  and  the  thing  was 
settled.''  (p.  35.)  ''  Provided  the  children  (at  Sunday  School)  are 
kept  quietly  sitting  on  their  forms  spelling  out  '  Zorobabel  begat 
Abind,  and  Abiud  begat  Eliakim,'  from  half  past  nine  to  eleven 

•  The  Adoenturei  of  a  Protestant  in  search  of  a  Religion.    By  Iota. 

"  Silvis,  ubi  passim 
Palantes  error  oerto  de  tramite  pellitf 
Ble  sinistroraum,  bic  deztrorsum  abit ;  unns  ntrique 
Brror,  eed  variis  flludit  partibus." — Horace  Sat,  II,  3. 
Now  Tork :  D.  &  J.  Sadller  &  Go.,  31  Barclay  Street    Montreal :  275  Notre  Dame 
Street    1874.     16mo,  pp.  362. 
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on  Sunday  morning  ....  every  purpose,  it  is  considered,  is 
served."  (p.  46.)  "  Conviction  (of  sin,)  he  was  told,  ought  properly 
to  come  from  hearing  a  startling  sermon  ....  and  if  he  felt 
very  wretched  and  miserable  after  it,  ...  .  the  next  step 
would  be  to  see  the  minister  and  tell  him  the  text  and  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  sermon  that  had  affected  him.  He  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  people  generally  cried  a  great  deal  at  this  stage,  espe- 
cially in  their  first  interview  with  the  minister,  and  this  was  consi- 
dered a  very  hopeful  sign.  If  the  conviction  were  deep  enough,  con- 
version would  follow,  sooner  or  later,  but  it  was  expected  to  be  later 
at  Ebenezer.  Perhaps  after  twelve  months  waiting,  if  conviction 
remained,  and  a  great  desire  to  be  baptized  by  total  immersion, 
and  go  to  heaven  soon  after  supervened,  the  'inquirer '  might  con- 
sider himself  safe."  (pp.  47,  48.) 

The  hero,  while  pursuing  profe'ssional  studies  in  a  medical  school 
is  moved  by  his  deep  religious  feelings  to  engage  in  missionary  la- 
bors among  the  lowest  population  in  London.  Afterwards  he  is 
constrained  to  become  a  minister  and  enters  a  Baptist  theological 
college.  The  representation  is,  that  the  students,  before  complet- 
ing their  course,  usually  became  Rationalists  and  rejected  with 
contempt  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  college ;  yet  they  disgmsed 
their  disbelief,  and  became  pastors  for  the  sake  of  the  salary;  and 
the  implication  is  that  in  this  way  the  educated  dissenting  ministers 
of  England  are  generally  deliberate  hypocrites. 

At  the  college  our  hero  also  loses  his  Christian  faith  and  is  dis- 
tracted with  rationalistic  speculation.  Afterwards  he  resigns  his 
pulpit  and  seeks  relief  from  "the  bane  of  thought^  the  demon  of  the 
mind,"  in  ritualistic  Anglicanism.  The  demon  is  finally  exorcised 
by  absolute  submission  to  authority  in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  a 
process  quite  incomprehensible  to  us,  by  which  an  educated  thinker, 
who  can  find  no  rest  in  submission  either  to  reason,  to  revelation, 
or  to  Christ,  can  expel  the  demon  of  thinking  which  torments  him, 
by  ceasing  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  in  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  church. 

The  religious  experience  and  life  of  the  hero  at  and  after  his 
conversion,  and  to  which  he  returned  after  his  rationalistic  aber- 
ration, are,  as  delineated  by  the  author,  essentially  the  same  with 
the  religious  experience  and  life  recognized  and  inculcated  in  our 
evangelical  churches,  and  remain  his  inward  experience  and  life 
after  his  reception  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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6oD  AND  THE  BiBLB.  By  Matthkw  Arkold.* — Thifl  work 
is  a  review  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
author's  *'  literature  and  Dogma.''  The  author's  design  in  this 
work,  as  in  that,  is  "to  show  the  truth  and  necessity  of  Christian- 
ity, and  its  power  for  the  heart,  mind,  and  imagination  of  man, 
even  though  the  prseternatural,  which  is  now  its  popular  sanction, 
should  be  given  up."  "  At  the  present  moment  two  things  about 
the  Christian  religion  must  surely  be  clear  to  anybody  with  eyes 
in  his  head.  One  is  that  men  cannot  do  without  it ;  the  other, 
that  they  cannot  do  with  it  as  it  is."  The  topics  discussed  are  : 
**The  God  of  Miracles;  the  God  of  Metaphysics;  the  God  of 
Experience ;  the  Bible  canon ;  the  fourth  Gospel  from  Without ; 
the  fourth  Gospel  from  Within." 

The  work  is  a  further  unfolding  and  defense  of  the  author's 
well-known  views,  with  the  usual  charm  of  his  felicitous  style. 
His  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  Christian  faith  is  vitiated  by  the 
fondamental  error  of  recognizing  religious  belief  as  grounded 
only  in  the  feelings,  and  receiving  its  form  from  the  imagination ; 
religion  is  an  alliance  between  imagination  and  conduct.  Re- 
ligious belief  can  be  firmly  established  only  as  we  find  a  synthesis 
of  it  with  reason. 

We  quote  a  single  paragraph :  "  Sometimes  a  youthful  philos- 
opher, provoked  at  our  disrespect  towards  metaphysics,  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  reading  Hegel,  and  would  greatly  like  to  have 
a  word  with  us  about  being.  Our  impulse  is  to  reply  that  he 
had  much  better  have  been  reading  Homer,  and  that  about 
Homer  we,  at  any  rate,  would  much  rather  he  should  talk  to  us. 
That  divine  poet  is  always  in  season,  always  brings  us  something 
saited  to  our  wants.  And  now,  when  we  have  finally,  after  mak- 
ing good  our  general  description  of  the  Gospel  records,  to  make 
good  our  special  estimate  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  when  .... 
we  are  confronted  by  the  theorizings  of  ingenious  professors  about 
it  and  might  well  be  overawed  by  their  exceeding  vigor  and  rigor, 
a  saying  of  Homer  comes  to  our  mind  and  raises  our  courage,  and 
emboldens  us  to  scrutinize  the  vigorous  and  rigorous  theorizings 
with  coolness.  Yet  the  saying  is  not  at  all  a  grand  one.  We  are 
almost  ashamed  to  quote  it  to  readers  who  may  have  come  fresh 

*  God  and  the  Bible.  A  Review  of  Objections  to  "  Literature  and  Dogma."  By 
Uatthew  Abnold,  B.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  PdUow  of  Oriel  College.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Go.  1876. 
16mo,  pp.  329. 
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from  the  last  Dumber  of  the  North  American  JReview^  and  from 
the  great  sentence  there  quoted  as  summing  up  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  theory  of  evolution:  'Evolution  is  an  integration  of 
matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion  during  which  the 
matter  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  defi- 
nite coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.'  Homer's  poor  little  saying 
comes  not  in  such  formidable  shape.  It  is  only  this :  loide  is  the 
range  of  words!  words  may  make  this  way  or  that  way,  (inioov 
6i  TtoXvi  ro/AOS  er^a  xal  BvBa.    Hiad,  xx,  249.)" 

Thb  Mode  of  Man's  iMMOBTALrrY.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin, 
A.M.* — The  doctrine  of  this  volume  is  this :  "  Man  was  created 
pure  spirit,  and  as  such,  no  doubt,  had  a  separate  existence  before 
he  entered  the  body  which  was  formed  for  him  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  The  spirit  is  the  man.  At  death  he  leaves  the  body  as 
he  does  his  clothes,  and  the  former  will  no  more  be  raised  in  a 
future  resurrection  than  the  latter.  The  author  examines  at 
length  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  future  state  and 
the  resurrection,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  above  is  the 
doctrine  which  they  teach.  His  argument  is  not  convincing,  bat 
is  probably  as  strong  an  argument  as  can  be  made  for  his  posi- 
tion. An  ordinary  reader  would  suppose  that  he  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  but  he  says:  ^'Let  no  one  say  that  we  deny 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
it  teaches  nothing." 

We  regret  that  the  author  reveals  superciliousness  and  ill- 
temper  towards  rejecters  of  his  doctrine..  He  intimates  that  it  is 
rejected  by  some  through  pride,  and  contempt  for  one  who  is 
not  a  great  man ;  by  others  through  opinionativeiiess  and  bigotry ; 
by  others  through  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion;  and  by  others  from  the  love  of  finding  fault.  He  com- 
pares some  of  them  to  a  class-leader,  who  had  migrated  from  the 
sand-hills  of  North  Carolina ;  and  who  thought  he  had  proved  from 
the  Bible  that  the  world  is  not  round,  because  it  is  written,  "I 
saw  four  angels  standing  on  the  four  comers  of  the  earth."    "  Onr 

*  The  Mode  of  Man^a  Immortality;  or,  The  When,  Where,  and  How  of  the 
Future  Life.  Bj  Key.  T.  A.  Goodwdt,  A.M.,  author  of  "  The  Perfect  Man,"  and 
late  editor  of  "  The  Indiana  Christiaa  Advocate."  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  k  Go. 
1S74.     12mo,  pp.  23S. 
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pdpits,  and  even  the  professional  chairs  in  oar  coUef^es,  have  not 
wholly  escaped  the  tribe;  ....  sand-hillers,  whether  laymen  or 
clergy,  whether  presiding  at  the  plow  or  in  the  university,  need 
not  read  this  book."  In  treating  of  God^s  creating  man  in  his 
own  image,  he  charges  with  ''  infidelity"  all  who  interpolate  in 
the  text  such  phrases  as :  "in  righteousness  and  trae  holiness," 
"  in  moral  nature,"  **  in  moral  character."  We  were  not  aware 
that  any  one  ever  interpolated  any  one  of  these  phrases  in  the 
text  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  Westminster  divines  used  the  first  of 
tbe^e  phrases  immediately  before  the  phrase  '*  after  his  own 
image" ;  and  these,  and  the  many  others  who  similarly  defined 
the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  are,  we  must  sup- 
pose, the  persons  on  whom  the  author  charges  "  infidelity."  A 
few  pages  before  he  had  said  that  some  would  probably  denounce 
his  book  as  "  infidel ";  adding,  "  It  is  the  common  resort  of  im- 
beciles and  bigots." 

We  find  the  following  extraordinary  assertion :  '^  The  heaven  of 
the  average  Christian  is  the  slightest  possible  improvement  on  the 
Elysium  of  the  ancients.  It  is,  like  their  Elysium,  beyond  some 
swelling  fiood,  and  when  reached,  it  is  a  lovely  land,  abounding 
with  rocks  and  hills  and  brooks  and  vales,  and  amply  supjdied 
with  good  things  for  the  gratification  of  the  appetite — nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  creature  of  heathen  imaginations,  a  per- 
petuation of  Elysium,  though  called  heaven  by  Christians." 

Christian  Bslibf  aito  Life.* — ^Tliis  volume  of  twenty-five 
discourses,  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  University,  will 
need  no  other  recommendation  among  our  readers  than  the  name 
of  the  author.  Though  enrolled  among  the  (Initarian  clergy,  and 
properly  classed  with  them  on  certain  important  questions  in  the- 
ology, he  is  yet  honored  by  evangelical  denominations  for  his 
pleas  in  behalf  of  Christianity  against  the  skepticism  of  the  day, 
his  earnest  recognition  of  its  supernatural  elements,  origin  and 
authority,  and  sympathy  with  them  in  respect  to  many  of  its  dis- 
tbctive  doctrines  and  duties,  and  especially  as  to  Christian  mis- 
sions. If  not  admitting  our  Lord's  absolute  divinity,  he  acknowl- 
edges his  divine  mission,  and  bows  to  his  authority  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  does  not  obtrude  on  us  his  dissent  from  the  ancient 
orthodox  creeds,  much  less  make  light  of  their  mysteries.    The 

*  Christian  Mirf  and  Life.  By  Ain>BXW  P.  Peabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1876.    pp.  326. 
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nineteenth  of  these  sermonB,  treating  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
not  noting  his  Personality,  yet  inculcates  divine  aid.  A  reverent 
and  kindly  tone  pervades  all  his  discussions.  In  the  sermon  on 
Reverence  (the  third)  he  is  properly  jealous  in  behalf  of  "the 
parental  relation''  and  "  the  offices  of  home  piety,"  as  compared 
with  Sunday  schools,  for  the  culture  of  this  virtue,  but  when  he 
would  have  had  these  latter  institutions  among  us,  "  like  the  Eng- 
lish, opened  only  for  the  children  of  the  unprivileged  classes," 
we  cannot  but  think  he  overlooks  a  vicious  prejudice  of  our  coun- 
try and  time  which  would  have  made  such  a  distinction,  if  at- 
tempted, injurious  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  success  of  these 
schools  among  the  "  unprivileged."  Within  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  these  and  other  discourses  of  Dr.  Peabody  must  have 
a  charm  for  any  intelligent  audience,  not  only  from  his  genial 
spirit,  but  from  his  scholarly  and  cultured  thought.  In  discrimi- 
nation and  compactness  he  seems  to  us  superior  to  Dr.  Channiug, 
though  not  in  that  simplicity  of  style  which  had  much  to  do  with 
the  latter's  power.  And  in  taking  this  exception  we  must  refer 
to  such  words  (on  pages  233,  236,  238)  as  " intenerates,"  "otiose" 
and  "  occlude,"  which  seem  to  us  scarcely  defensible  even  before  a 
scholastic  congregation.  The  sermon  on  "  a  door  in  heaven"  we 
remember  hearing  with  pleasure  in  the  orthodox  church  in  Cam- 
bridge. And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  others  by  those  that  we 
have  read,  they  might  all  be  preached  in  any  Christian  assembly 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  hearers. 

COMMENTABT    ON    THB   FrOVBBBS.      VoL.    II.      By    DKLnZSCH.* 

— The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  with  commendation 
in  the  New  Enoulndbb  for  July,  1876.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  commentary  on  chapters  ri-xxxi,  and  is  character- 
ised by  the  author's  well-known  excellence  as  a  commentator. 

6Ein*iLi8M.f — ^This  work  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  primitive 
condition  of  man  was  not  barbarism,  but  advanced  towards  civili- 
zation, at  least  as  far  as  the  condition  of  nomadic  shepherds ;  that 

*  Biblical  Commentary  an  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  PaxNZ  Dkutzsch,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  (lerman  by  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D. 
VoL  II.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1875.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  A 
Armstrong.    Svo,  pp.  viiii  and  350.    Price  $3.00. 

t  OerUOiem.  ReUgion  previous  to  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Auo.  J.  THiBAUD, 
a  J.  New  York :  D.  A  J.  SadUer  &  Co.,  31  BarcUy  Street.  1876.  8vo,  pp.  xt. 
and  626. 
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hi$  primitiye  political  state  was  the  patriarchal ;  and  the  primitive 
religion,  monotheism  communicated  in  an  original  revelation,  traces 
of  which  were  preserved  by  tradition  long  after  the  degeneracy  into 
Pantheism  or  Polytheism.  The  author  finds  his  proofs  in  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  primitive  history  of  the  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Asia,  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  of  Europe ; 
and  in  a  briefer  examination  of  the  less  known  primitive  history 
of  the  Turanians.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  explorer 
in  these  fields  of  inquiry,  but  uses  the  facts  ascertained  by  the 
most  learned  scholars  in  their  investigations  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, sacred  books,  mythologies,  and  literatures.  The  volume  is 
fall  of  valuable  information  and  suggestions,  and  the  argument 
presented  is  of  great  force. 

The  Sensualistic  Philosophy  of  the  19th  Cbntubt.* — 
This  volume  contains  a  review  of  the  Sensualistic  Philosophy  of 
the  last  century;  an  examination  and  refutation  of  James  MilPs 
Analysis  of  the  Mind,  of  Positivism,  the  Evolution  Theory,  Physi- 
ological Materialism,  and  Sensualistic  Ethics ;  vindications  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  mind  and  of  the  validity  of  a  priori  notions;  and 
a  chapter  on  the  supernatural,  in  which  the  miracles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  considered.  These  are  timely  themes  demanding 
vigorous  and  earnest  discussion  from  our  ablest  theologians.  The 
volume  contains  valuable  thoughts  on  the  subjects  discussed.  But 
we  think  it  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  less  flippant  and  con- 
temptuous towards  those  whose  opinions  are  controverted.  We 
were  surprised  in  reading  the  refutation  of  Sensualistic  Ethii-s  to 
find  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  grouped  with 
Hume  and  Bentham,  as  teaching  theories  '^  which  really  amount  to 
the  same,"  and  which  "  are  all,  in  fact,  modifications  of  the  selfish 
system.*'  We  were  especially  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hopkins 
teaches  "  the  most  utter  selfishness."  "  I  see  not  then,  how  from 
the  Utilitarian  premises,  the  practical  conclusion  can  be  avoided, 
that  each  man  is  his  own  properest  supreme  end,  his  own  God ! 
What  more  intense  expression  could  be  given  to  the  most  utter 
selfishness?  It  is  instructive  to  see  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  benevolence  scheme,  after  narrating  through 

*  The  SenswdisUc  PhUoaophy  of  the  ISth  Century  considered.  By  Robert  L.  Dab- 
m,  D.D.,  LL.D.f  Professor  in  Divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Semmary,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  South,  Prinoe  Edward,  Va.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
Bsndolph  k  Go.    (hrown  Svo,  pp.  369. 
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many  pages  its  disinterestednefis,  coming  (voL  1,  chap.  8)  to  this 
concluBion,  and  avowing  that  self-interest  must  remain  practically 
each  man's  immediate  guide.  Thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  vilest 
results  of  the  selfish  system.'' 

Rbv.  Frbdbbick  Bbooks's  Skbmons.* — The  author  of  these 
sixteen  sermons  was  already  favorably  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  through  his  personal  connections^  and  pastoral  fidelity 
and  usefulness,  when  a  new  interest  invested  his  name  in  the 
public  mind  from  his  accidental  death  by  drowning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1874,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two — this  disaster  befalliDg 
him  also  on  a  philanthropic  errand.  This  volume,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  is  a  fit  memorial  of  his  gifts 
and  worth.  The  quality  of  the  sermons  shows  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  affinity  with  the  admired  Boston  preacher.  With- 
out the  same  fine  analysis,  the  younger  brother  has  a  similar 
freshness  of  thought  and  feeling,  delicate  appreciation  of  his 
sacred  theme,  earnestness  of  aim,  and  genial  helpfnliiesa  His 
theological  position  we  suppose  to  be  "  broad  church,"  and  while 
ourselves  interested  in  the  sermons  of  that  school  we  feel  obliged 
to  say  of  them  that  their  subjects  and  methods  are  often  adapted 
rather  to  the  cultivated  few  than  to  the  masses.  The  thoughtful 
reader  will  recur  with  wonder  and  regret  to  the  removal  that 
seems  so  untimely  of  a  man  so  gifted  and  faithful,  in  the  opening 
of  his  ministry. 

MosBS.  By  J.  J.  Yak  Oostbbzbb,  D.D.f— This  volume  com- 
prises twelve  sermons  on  as  many  scenes  or  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Moses.  The  aim  of  the  preacher  is  not  primarily  to  present  a 
pictorial  or  dramatic  description  of  the  scene,  but  to  use  it  for 
the  spiritual  quickening  and  edification  of  the  hearers ;  and  to 
this  his  delineation  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Moses  is  strictly 
subordinate.  For  example,  the  sermon  on  the  words,  "Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward,"  is  a  sermon  for 
New  Year's  day.  The  subject  is :  "The  best  mode  of  journeying 
through  life."    The  heads  are:  "Go  forward,  (1)  from  that  point 

*  SermofUj  by  ihe  Rev.  Frederick  Brooks,  late  Rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Oeve- 
land,  Ohio.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1876.  pp.  299. 

f  Moses:  A  Biblical  Study.  By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  author  of  "Tear 
of  Salvation,'*  &o.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  James  Kennedy,  B.D.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  T.  Clark.  1876.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  362.  New  York:  Scribner,  Wel- 
ford  A  Armstrong,  743  Broadway.    Price  $2.26. 
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to  which  Grod  has  conducted  us ;  (2)  along  that  path  which  God 
bids  us  take;  (8)  by  the  light  which  God  affords;  (4)  with  the 
Blaff  which  God  provides ;  (5)  to  the  land  which  God  prepares." 
As^'a  biblical  study,''  the  Yolume  is  disappointing;  as  a  series 
of  sermons,  it  is  interesting  and  edifying.  The  ^*-  plans"  remind 
us  of  Reinhard's ;  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  presenting  a 
method  of  treating  a  subject  in  a  sermon  not  very  common  in  this 
country — ^the  occasional  use  of  which  would  help  to  give  variety 
to  preaching. 

Murphy's  Commentabt  on  the  Psalms.* — This  conmientary 
includes  a  revision  of  the  translation,  arranged  according  to  the 
parallelism,  with  breaks  to  indicate  the  divisions  of  the  thought ; 
a  comment  aiming  chiefly  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  psalm, 
with  little  attempt  at  illustration;  an  introduction  prefixed  to 
each  psalm,  giving  briefly  what  is  known  of  its  occasion,  subject, 
and  arrangement ;  critical  notes  placed  by  themselves  after  the 
comment  on  each  psalm ;  and  a  general  introduction  occupying  50 
pages,  treating  of  the  place  of  the  psalms  in  the  Old  Testament, 
their  titles,  nature,  and  poetical  character,  instrumental  accom- 
paniment, themes,  and  arrangement.  Prof.  Murphy  is  already 
favorably  known  as  a  commentator,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  works  in  this  department. 

Okhlbb's  Theology  op  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  ILf — 
The  first  volume  of  this  important  work  was  noticed  in  the  New 
£nglandbb  for  April,  1875.  The  second  volume  completes  the 
discussion  of  ''  Mosaism,"  and  contains  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  the  work.  The  second  part  is  entitled  ''  Prophetism,"  and  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  treats  of  the  development  of 
the  theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  close  of  the  Old 
Tef>tament  Revelation ;  the  second  treats  of  the  theology  of 
Prophetism.  The  third  part  is  entitled  "Old  Testament  Wis- 
dom" and  treats  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  ficclesiastes, 

*  A  OriHcal  and  Exegetieal  Oommenkury  on  the  Book  of  PsaJma^  with  a  new  trane- 
laUon.  By  James  G.  Muepht,  LLD.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast,  and 
author  of  commentaries  on  (Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Exodus.  Andover;  Warren 
F.  Draper.    1876.    Svo,  pp.  viii  and  694. 

t  Theology  of  ihe  Old  TutomenL  By  Dr.  Gust.  Fb.  Oehlhb,  late  Professor 
Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  Tubingen.  YoL  II.  Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor. 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  1876.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k  Armstrong. 
8yo,  pp.  Tu  and  497.    Price  |3.00. 
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and  some  of  the  PBalms.  We  have  read  with  special  interest  the 
development  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  and 
of  his  kingdom.  The  whole  work  admirably  unfolds  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  commend  it  to  the  many 
scholars  who  are  forgetting  the  old  maxim :  "  Nov  am  Testamen- 
tum  in  Vetere  latet ;  Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo  patet." 

Thb  Rbijgious  Sentiment.*  By  Daniel  G.  Beinton,  A.M., 
M.D. — This  work  aims  to  present  an  inductive  analysis  of  the 
religions  sentiment;  it  seeks  to  ascertain  what  in  the  mind  of 
man  gave  birth  to  religion  and  is  ever  breathing  into  it  life.  The 
subjects  treated  are :  The  bearing  of  the  laws  of  mind  on  religion; 
the  emotional  elements  of  the  religious  sentiment;  the  rational 
postulates  of  the  religious  sentiments ;  the  prayer  and  its  answer; 
the  myth  and  the  mythical  culture ;  the  cult,  its  symbols  and  rites ; 
the  momenta  of  religious  thought. 

The  author  staits  from  the  position  that  mind  is  co-extensire 
with  organic  life.  ^'  The  distinction  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  worlds,  between  the  reasoning  and  unreasoning  ani- 
mals, is  one  of  degree  only."  "We  may  be  competent  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mind  by  organic  processes ;  and  equally  com- 
petent to  explain  all  organism  as  effects  of  mind ;  but  we  must 
never  suppose  an  immediate  identity  of  the  two ;  this  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  formal  law  common  to  both ;  still  less  should  we  deny 
the  reality  of  either.  £ach  exhausts  the  universe ;  but  at  every  step 
each  presupposes  the  other ;  their  synthesis  is  life,  a  concept  hope- 
lessly puzzling  unless  regarded  in  all  its  possible  displays  as  made 
up  of  both."  He  distinguishes,  however,  '*  the  laws  of  mind,  re- 
garded as  physiological  elements  of  growth"  from  "  the  laws  of 
thought,  these,  as  formal  only,  being  held  as  nowise  a  development 
from  those."  Proceeding  from  this  starting-point,  he  finds  in  the 
laws  of  thought  ''  the  norms  of  absolute  truth."  The  religious 
mind  "  must  assume  that  there  are  some  common  truths,  true  infi- 
nitely, and,  therefore,  that  in  all  intelligence  there  is  an  essential 
unity  in  kind."  He  argues  against  the  theory  of  Nescience  as  held 
by  Hamilton,  Mansell,  and  Spencer;  and  against  the  objection  from 
anthropomorphism,  quoting  the  words  of  Novalis,  "  It  takes  a 

*  The  Bdigioua  Sentiment  Jla  Source  and  Aim.  A  oontribution  to  the  Sdenoe 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  Daniel  G.  Biunton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  author  of 
•'  The  Myths  of  the  New  World."  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1876.  Large 
12mo,  pp.  yi  and  284.    Price  $2.60. 
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god  to  discern  a  god.''  He  presents  three  postulates  of  religious 
belief:  L  There  is  order  in  things;  11.  This  order  is  one  in  intel- 
ligence ;  m.  All  intelligence  is  one  in  kind."  And  he  finds  "  the 
satisfying  and  exhaustive  conclusion"  in  ^'  intelligence,  not  apart 
from  phenomena  but  parallel  with  them,  not  under  law  but 
through  perfect  harmony  above  it,  power  one  with  being^  the  will 
which  is  '  the  essence  of  reason,'  the  emanant  cause  of  phenom- 
ena, immanent  only  by  the  number  of  its  relations  we  have  not 
learned."  The  author  recognizes  religiosity  as  constitutional  in 
man.  His  investigations  are  conducted  not  in  a  denying  and 
destructive,  but  in  a  constructive  spirit.  The  work  evinces  much 
intellectual  vigor  and  an  extensive  range  of  reading,  and  is  sug- 
gestive and  quickening  to  thought.  But  the  author  does  not 
reach,  by  his  course  of  thought,  the  personal  God,  to  whom  we 
can  cry  "  Our  Father ;"  and  the  idea  of  our  own  personal  exist- 
ence after  death,  ^'  potent  as  it  has  been  as  a  moment  of  religious 
thought,  must  be  ranked  among  those  that  are  past."  ''We 
are  driven  back  to  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  that  true  thought 
alone  is  taat  which  does  not  die."  Religion  is  ''  Expectant  Atten- 
tion^  directed  toward  an  event  not  under  known  control^  with  a 
concomitant  idea  of  cause  or  power,'*'*  The  one  message  of  all 
religions  is,  "Seek  truth ;  do  good.  Faith  in  that  message ;  con- 
fidence in  and  willing  submission  to  that  order,  this  is  all  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  needs  to  bring  forth  its  sweetest  flowers,  its 
richest  fruits."  This  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  some  defect  in  the  premises  or  some  error  in  the  reasoning. 
It  cannot  satisfy  the  religiousness  of  man  nor  nourish  his  spiritual 
growth.  The  author  aims  at  reconstruction ;  but  his  words  seem 
rather  the  wail  which  Goethe  ascribes  to  the  spirits  who  were  bear- 
ing away  from  sight  the  fragments  of  "  the  beautiful  world  :" 

"Woel  woe  I 

Thou  hast  deetroyed 

Tlie  beautiful  world 

With  powerful  flst; 

In  ruin  'tis  hurled 

By  the  blow  of  a  demi-god  shattered. 

The  scattered 

Fragments  into  the  void  we  carry, 

Deploring 

The  beauty  perished  beyond  restoring.'* 
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Moral  Causation.*— Mr.  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander's  very 
lively  and  readable  treatise  upon  Moral  Caosatlon,  has  passed  to  a 
second  edition.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  metaphysical  tractates  to  which  this  fruitful  age 
has  given  birth.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  a  still  hrider 
essay  entitled  Mill  and  Garlyle,  which  contained  a  few  brief  com- 
ments of  the  author  upon  MilPs  doctrine  of  Freedom,  as  expounded 
in  his  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamiltoit 
Of  the  volume  containing  these  comments  Mr.  Mill  vouchsafed  a 
somewhat  elaborate  notice  in  the  third  edition  of  ^^  the  Examina- 
tion.'*  This  notice  called  forth  the  pi*esent  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Alexander  devotes  himself  to  a  deliberate  assault  upon  all  Mr. 
Mill's  utterances  in  respect  to  moral  freedom  and  follows  him  up 
without  mercy  in  a  series  of  acute  and  humorous  criticisms  which 
are  not  easily  outdone  in  any  metaphysical  discussion  within  oar 
knowledge.  The  author  is  evidently  master  of  his  subject,  and 
with  all  the  humor  which  he  allows  himself^  he  connects  a 
thorough  mastery  of  his  topic  in  all  its  relations.  He  spreads  him- 
self moreover  into  all  the  kindred  fields  of  inquiry,  and  discusses 
with  great  ability  most  of  the  fallacies  which  are  held  by  the 
modem  materialistic  and  associationalistic  school.  We  would 
advise  all  our  readers  who  would  enjoy  a  feast  of  wit  and  wisdom 
together  to  procure  and  peruse  this  acute  and  lively  treatise. 

HI8TOBIOAL    AND    BI06BAPHICAL. 

Life  and  Labors  of  Duncan  Matheson.! — ^The  employmeDt 
of  lay-evangelists  in  popular  awakenings  is  not  so  much  an  inyen- 
tion  of  our  times  as  many  seem  to  suppose.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  laymen  in  New  Haven  churches  went  out,  two  by  two, 
into  various  towns,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty  miles,  holding  religious 
services,  and  virtually  preaching,  though  only  for  a  season.  The 
Haldanes  of  Scotland  earned  a  wide  and  honorable  repute  as 
evangelists,  giving  their  time  and  wealth  to  the  work,  the  younger 
not  only  in  that  country  but  on  the  continent     This  sort  of  actir- 

*  Moral  Oauaation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill's  Notes  to  the  chapter  on  ''Freedom," 
in  his  third  edition  of  his  ''  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philoeophj.''  By 
Patbiok  Pbootob  Albzandeb,  M.A.,  author  of  "  MiU  and  Oarljle,"  eta,  etc. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  extended.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Edinbuii^ 
and  London.    1875. 

f  Life  and  Labors  of  Duncan  Maiheaon,  the  Scottish  Evangelist  fiy  the  Ber. 
JOHH  MaoPhbbsoit.    NewYork:  Robert  Garter  &  Bros.    1876.    12ma  pp.391 
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ity  is,  however,  more  common  and  more  organised  in  our  day, 
and  is  brought  more  fully  into  sympathy  with  churches  and  pas- 
tors of  different  denominations.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  evangelists, 
who  died  in  1869,  only  forty-iive  years  old,  his  vigorous  constitu- 
tion giving  way  under  arduous  and  protracted  labors.  He  re- 
minds us  of  Mr.  Moody  in  his  strength  of  faith,  devotion  to  the 
Bible,  passion  for  saving  men,  physical  energy,  good  native  pow- 
ers with  imperfect  education,  and  especially  buoyancy  of  spirit 
aod  sympathy  with  the  masses.  Of  the  two,  Duncan  Matheson 
Keins  to  us  intellectually  superior,  though  not  working  in  such 
eonspicuous  positions,  nor  with  such  helpful  combinations.  Be- 
sides his  work  in  Scotland,  which  was  more  largely  out-door 
preaching,  he  devoted  himself  with  wonderful  enthusiasm  and 
success  to  the  help  of  the  British  troops  and  others  in  the  Crimean 
campaign,  as  a  Bible-distributor,  nurse,  and  philanthropist.  To 
this  vocation  of  a  Christian  worker  he  gave  up  his  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  builder,  expending  himself  in  disinterested  toils 
that  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  classes.  In 
common  with  Mr.  Moody,  he  placed  himself  beyond  all  suspicion 
of  mercenary  motives,  and  we  think  this  distinction  should  be 
carefully  noted  in  behalf  of  those  "  evangelists"  and  "  revivalists" 
for  whom  it  can  be  claimed,  in  contrast  to  some  who  are  said  to 
have  built  up  a  more  lucrcUive  business  in  this  line  than  the  regu- 
lar ministry  could  furnish.  This  memoir  is  made  up  largely  of 
letters  and  journals,  though  we  observe,  to  the  credit  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  did  not  number  his  converts.  The  editor  has  given 
more  of  his  own  comments  and  reflections  than  seem  needful,  and 
perhaps  even  the  evangelist's  labors  are  reported  in  too  minute 
detail ;  but  the  record  is  inspiring,  as  of  a  rare  Christian  work- 
man and  a  noble  life. 

FoBTT  Ybabs  in  thb  Tubkish  Empibe.*— It  is  related  of  two 
eminent  missionaries  of  our  American  Board,  in  the  same  field, 
that  in  a  house  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  on  being 
offered  in  turn  the  most  comfortable  chair,  one  of  them,  being  of 
a  somewhat  austere  and  gloomy  habit,  refused  it  as  a  luxury 
which  a  self-denying  missionary  must  forego,  while  the  other,  as 

*Ibrty  Team  in  the  Iktrkieh  Empire;  or  Memoirs  of  Rev.  William  Goodell, 
D.D.,  late  Miasionary  of  the  A.  fi.  0.  F.  M.  at  Constantinople.  By  his  son-in-law, 
B.  D.  G.  Pbdcb»  D.D.    New  York:  Bobert  Garter  k  Bros.    1876.    12mo,  pp.  4S9. 
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noted  for  his  cheerful  temper,  readily  accepted  it  as  a  privilege 
which  a  missionary  might  well  enjoy  when  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The 
latter  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  two  men,  working 
together  as  they  did  so  long  and  so  successfully,  illustrated  the 
diversity  and  harmony  to  be  found  in  true  Christian  service.  Dr. 
Ooodell  is  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  as  most  happily  en- 
dowed both  by  nature  and  grace.  With  strong  convictions  and 
consecrated  aims,  able  and  diligent  and  efficient  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  missionary  work,  actively  employed  in  translating 
the  Scriptures,  in  preaching,  and  in  a  large  correspondence,  he  re- 
lieved his  own  labors  and  attracted  and  refreshed  others  by  a 
vivacity  and  pleasantry  that  seemed  to  be  the  iree  play  at  once  of 
physical  and  spiritual  health.  In  this  way  his  communications  to 
the  Missionary  Herald  are  believed  to  have  surpassed  all  others. 
Our  missionaries  in  Turkey  needed  no  higher  human  tribute  than 
the  judgment  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  that  they  "  have  done 
more  toward  upholding  the  truth  and  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  East  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  this  or  in 
any  other  age" ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  Dr.  Goodell  was 
'^  the  pioneer  of  this  noble  band  of  missionaries  at  the  Turkish 
capital,  the  one  most  honored  and  beloved,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  his  associates,"  and  that  his  work  there  "  covered  the 
entire  period  marked  by  that  movement  known  as  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Turkey,"  the  record  here  given  commends  itself 
at  once  to  Christian  readers  and  indeed  to  all  philanthropists. 
The  editor  seems  to  have  made  diligent  use  of  ample  materials  in 
journals  and  letters.  Such  a  history  of  "forty  years"  so  em- 
ployed will  now  be  read  with  the  more  interest  in  view  of  the 
actual  and  impending  transitions  in  "  the  Turkish  empire." 

Life  and  Adventures  op  a  Quakcb  among  the  Indians.* 
— It  was  sometime  ago  remarked  by  a  foreign  reviewer  that  the 
Quakers,  while  distinguished  among  Christian  bodies  for  mission- 
ary journeys  and  various  philanthropic  labors  and  sacrifices,  have 
been  less  ambitious  to  organize  results  in  such  institutions  as 
would  serve  for  monuments  of  their  work.  Of  course  there  is  the 
signal  exception  of  Penn  and  his  colony,  but  the  general  fact 
may  be  noted  in  most  of  the  Memoirs  which  make  up  the  body  of 
their  literature.     We  have  an  example  in  this  narrative,  which  is 

*  The  lAfe  and  AdomUtres  of  a  Quaker  mrumg  fhe  Indians,  By  Thomas  0.  Bat- 
TET.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers.  New  York:  Lee, 
Shepard  &  Dillingham.    1876.  pp.  339. 
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not  a  biography  of  the  author  but  an  account,  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  of  his  work  primarily  as  a  school  teacher  and  then  as  a 
peacemaker  among  the  Kiowas  and  other  tribes  in  our  Indian 
territory  bordering  on  Texas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  re- 
ceived any  formal  commission  or  emolument  from  our  government, 
yet  he  acted  in  connection  with  the  established  '*  agencies,"  and 
individually  sought  in  every  practicable  way  to  correct  the  wrongs 
and  mitigate  the  miseries,  and  to  further  the  Christian  civilization 
of  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  for  this  purpose  separating  him- 
self from  his  home  and  encountering  hardship  and  danger  under 
purely  benevolent  impulses,  and,  as  he  believed,  the  promptings 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  children,  which 
for  some  reason  seems  to  have  been  soon  given  up,  he  showed 
tact  and  patience,  and  in  general  was  prudent  in  the  management 
of  affairs.  Without  literary  pretension  or  ambition,  he  writes  in 
a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  the  realism  in  his  narratives  and  de- 
scriptions gives  the  volume  a  charm  which,  though  we  had  pur- 
posed only  to  look  into  some  chapters,  led  us  to  read  the  whole. 
We  have  not  elsewhere  obtained  so  good  an  idea  of  what  is  meant 
among  the  Indians  by  ''medicine"  and  the  '^medicine  man." 
Our  impressions  are  deepened  of  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered 
from  neglect  and  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
especially  from  the  treachery  and  violence  of  white  settlers. 
Particularly  it  is  shown  that  some  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  the 
Indians  have  been  the  work  oi  white  men  disguised  as  such.  It 
appears,  too,  that  the  Indians,  like  the  whites,  are  of  all  sorts,  and 
that  they  have  chiefs  who  know  how  to  appreciate  justice  and 
good  will  in  the  superior  race.  The  facts  recited  will  have  special 
attraction  and  value  for  all  who  watch  with  interest  what  has 
been  called  "  the  Quaker  policy*'  of  our  present  administration. 
Eight  portraits,  from  photographs,  of  Indian  chiefs  and  women, 
adorn  the  volume.  We  wish  it  had  a  map  also.  It  commends  it- 
self to  the  patronage  of  the  public  as  a  means  of  procuring  pecuni- 
ary aid  now  needed  for  the  author,  who  was  compelled  to  forsake 
the  field  of  labor  "  broken  in  health  and  constitution."  We  ask 
for  it  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

NoTicBS  OP  THE  LiPK  OP  Mes.  Hbnby  M.  Fikld.^ — "  When 
I  am  gone,  let  me  rest  in  peace.     Do  not  publish  anything  to 

*  Home  Skekhea  in  PramM^  and  other  Papers.  Bj  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Field, 
with  some  notices  of  her  life  and  character.  New  York:  G^.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1875.    12mo,  pp.  256. 
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attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  world  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  am  going  to  God.  Let  me  live  only  in  your  heart  as  a  sweet 
memory,  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  love  me.''  Such  was  the 
last  and  beautifal  request  to  her  husband,  of  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  attractiye  women  of  the  literary  and  artistic  circles 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  request  which  will  undoubtedly  endear  her 
the  more  to  the  large  circle  of  friends  who  now  mourn  her  loss. 
A  collection,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  tributes  which  have  heen 
paid  to  her  memory  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  the  country,  together  with  a  republication  of  her  vaiioas 
literary  productions,  has  seemed  to  Mr.  Field  not  inconsistent 
with  the  wishes,  thus  expressed,  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Field  was 
bom  in  Paris,  but  was  early  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field, 
the  editor  of  the  Evarigelut^  and  her  death  occurred  March  6, 
1875.  The  "kind  words'*  spoken,  at  the  time,  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  George  Ripley,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowles,  Dr.  Bellows,  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  President  Mo- 
Cosh,  President  Mark  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
many  others,  cannot  but  interest  even  a  stranger  in  one  whose 
character  appeared  to  such  different  persons  exceptionally  attrac- 
tive. Mrs.  Field's  own  papers,  twenty-two  in  number,  which 
have  a  charm  of  their  own,  from  the  vivacity  of  their  style,  are  to 
a  great  extent  on  French  scenes  and  characters.  We  have  only 
time  to  allude  to  one  of  them  which  describes  a  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Paris,  known  as  La  Salpdtri^re,  that  glorious  monument 
of  the  labors  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  where  she  saw  and  conversed 
with  the  wretched  woman  who  in  the  days  of  the  French  lievolu- 
tion  was  selected  to  be  worshipped  in  Notre  Dame  as  the  "  God- 
dess of  Reason." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

French  Political  Lsadebs.* — ^This  little  volume  is  a  book  for 
the  present,  and  is  written  up  to  date.  It  contains  twenty-three 
*'  brief  biographies"  of  men  who  are  now  the  prominent  political 
leaders  of  France,  and  whose  names  occur  every  day  in  the  news- 
papers. There  are  no  half  dozen  books  which  are  at  all  accessi- 
ble which  can  compare  with  this  one  thin  duodecimo,  in  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  contempo- 
rary French  history.    This  very  morning,  on  which  the  present 

*  Frtnck  Political  Leaders.  By  Edwabd  Kino.  New  York :  Gea  P.  Ptttoam's 
SoDB.    1876.    12mo,  pp.  32S. 
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lines  are  written,  tbe  telegraph  has  brought  an  account  of  the 
efforts  which  Victor  Hugo  is  making  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of  certain  communists,  who  are 
under  sentence.  In  the  sketch  of  his  life,  in  this  book,  may  be 
found  a  detailed  account  of  his  life-long  efforts  in  this  same  direc- 
tion—some of  them  as  it  would  seem  perfectly  senseless — which 
throw  much  light  on  the  measures  which  he  is  now  taking.  There 
are  sketches,  also,  of  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Simon,  MacMahon, 
Dapanloup,  Jules  Gr6vy,  Laboulaye,  Rouher,  Duval,  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Buffet,  the  Duo  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  Dufaire,  Ollivier, 
Jnles  Favre,  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  the 
Gomte  de  Paris,  Emert  Picard,  Rochefort,  Casimir  P6rier,  and 
Jules  Ferry.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  shades  of  politics  are  repre- 
sented. The  sketches  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  King,  who 
was  known  as  the  excellent  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

Thy  Voyage.* — ^It  has  been  very  apparent  that  the  author  of 
those  books  which  have  proved  so  popular,  "Ecce  Ccelum," 
"Pater  Mundi,"  "Ad  Fidem,"  &c.,  has  the  mind  of  a  poet. 
Troe  poetic  sensibility  is  manifest  on  every  page.  Perhaps  his 
works  might  be  even  criticised  as  having  a  superabundance  of  this 
element.  But,  in  the  book  before  us,  he  has  attempted  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  metrical  form.  The  idea  of  the  volume  if  we  mis- 
take not  is  one  which  has  been  often  suggested  to  him  by  the 
beautiful  scene  which  opens  before  his  own  door  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  He  commences  with  a  description  of  what  may 
be  seen  from  the  "  Manse." 

"  Green  pastures  dotted  with  cattle,  and  shady  dumps ; 
Autumn-woods  sprinkled  with  blood  of  the  wounded  year, 
Blue  sky,  where  a  smgle  great  doud  barge  drifts  gently 
With  its  bulwarks  of  silver,  and  opal,  and  gold." 

He  then  passes  to  the  "  Church,"  near  by,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  his  own  ;  and  then  with  the  broad  Connecticut  in  sight  and 
and  the  blue  "  Sound"  in  the  distance  beyond,  where  the  white- 
sailed  ships  are  all  the  time  going  by,  he  takes  up  the  "  voyage 
of  life"  which  every  one  is  to  make  by  himsel£  He  describes  the 
building  of  the  ship,  the  launching,  the  commencement  of  the  voy- 

*  Jhfg  Voyage;  or,  a  song  of  the  Seas,  and  other  Poems.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Bubb, 
D.D.  Seventeen  illustrations  and  portrait  of  the  author.  New  York :  Nelson  A 
PhiUips.     1S75.     60  pp. 
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age,  the  ''  one  sailor"  at  the  wheel  as  she  pursues  her  way,  throagh 
unknown  seas,  towards  the  distant  port.  The  book  is  beautiMy 
illustrated  with  what  we  suppose  to  be,  many  of  them,  scenes, 
with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his  own  parish.  • 

Through  Nobmandy.*— One  of  the  most  interesting  pordong 
of  France  to  the  traveler  is  Normandy.  Its  river-scenery  is  un- 
rivalled for  quiet  beauty  in  all  Europe.  Its  architecture  is  unsur- 
passed for  picturesqueness.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  not  a  few  of 
the  most  important  events  in  French  history.  Its  cities  and  vil- 
lages, its  cathedrals  and  churches,  its  monasteries  and  castles  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of  many  of  the 
most  renowned  men  and  women  who  have  lived  in  France.  In 
such  a  country,  rich  with  so  many  associations,  it  is  especially 
important  to  the  traveler  to  be  well  acquainted  before  hand  with 
its  peculiar  history.  For  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  that 
part  of  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  which 
more  especially  relates  to  Normandy,  the  work  whose  title  is  given 
above  will  be  found  of  great  value.  Every  place  of  importance  is 
fuUy  described,  and  an  account  given  of  the  historical  events  which 
have  rendered  it  memorable.  The  book  is  also  very  fully  illus- 
trated. With  its  help,  a  person  who  has  never  been  in  Normandy 
can  easily,  with  a  little  study,  make  himself  intimately  familiar  with 
every  place  and  thing  in  the  province  which  it  is  desirable  to  know. 

The  ADiB0NDACKS.f — This  is  a  small  duodecimo,  fumisbed 
with  several  maps  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Adirondack 
region  and  with  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  places  of  most 
interest  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  various  sub-divisions  of 
what,  in  popular  language,  is  called  '*  the  Adirondacks,''  are  as 
unlike  one  another  as  possible.  There  is  first  the  mountain  region 
on  the  east ;  then  the  Raquette  and  Long  Lake  region  towards 
the  southwest ;  and  still  further  away  the  John  Brown  tract  To 
the  northwest  is  the  Saranac  country ;  west  of  this  is  Tupper's 
Lake,  and  the  Oswegatchie,  and  Grass  River  regiona  Then  there 
are  the  St  Regis  lakes,  and  still  further  north  the  Chateaugay 
woods.     Mr.  S.  R.  Stoddard,  in  this  book,  gives  an  interesting 

*  Through  Normandy.  By  KATHEsnns  S.  MAOQUom.  Slustratod  bj  TfaomM 
R  Macquoid.    New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Bandolpb.    12mo,  pp.  556. 

f  The  Adirondacka.  By  S.  R.  Stoddabd.  12mo,  pp.  183.  S.  R.  Stoddard, 
publieher,  Glenn's  FaUb,  New  York. 
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account  of  hiB  trip  through  all  these  various  regions;  and  an 
hoar's  study  of  his  rather  rough  experiences  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
famons  countrv. 
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AimcLB   L— THE   EDUCATIONAL   FORCE   OF  MATHE- 
MATICS. 

Mathbmatics,  as  part  of  a  oourse  of  academical  study,  do 
not  encounter  the  same  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  classical  languages.  Therefore  they  have  no  need  of  the 
vindication  which  has  been  so  abundantly  given  to  them.  They 
have  so  direct  and  obvious  practical  uses ;  do  so  evidently  sub- 
serve material  interests,  that  they  command  a  good  price  in  the 
very  markets  of  utilitarianism.  On  this  very  account,  it  may 
happen  that  their  proper  educational  force  and  value  are  less 
considered. 

Classical  studies,  having  no  so  obvious  applicability  to  mate- 
rial uses,  could  not  have  held  their  place  in  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation, if  scholars  had  not  vindicated  them  by  demonstration 
of  their  admirable  effects  upon  the  mind. 

The  people  have  been  reminded,  that  the  men  who  speak  the 
purest,  clearest,  strongest  English,  are  not  usually  those  who 
have  studied  English  only.  When  Webster  poured  luminous 
floods  of  thought  upon  the  people's  minds,  or  '^  shook  their 
hearts"  with  the  deep  tones  of  their  mighty  vernacular, — 
though  every  word,  and  phrase,  and  idiom  were  intensely  Eng- 
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lish,  they  knew  that  those  grand  powers  had  derived  no  small 
part  of  their  culture  from  earnest  study  of  Roman  and  Greek 
writers.  When  Everett  gathered  crowds  of  the  people  to  listen 
to  his  discourse  of  Washington,  or  other  themes  of  patriotism ; 
when  he  led  them  abroad  over  wide  fields  of  thought ;  when  in 
his  sonorous  diction,  his  faultless  periods,  and  tlie  magnificence 
of  his  various  imagery,  he  exemplified  **  the  infinite  loveliness 
of  nature,"  his  hearers  knew  how  long,  and  with  what  delight, 
he  had  communed  with  those  ancient  bards,  and  orators,  and 
historians  whose  writings  cannot  die,  whose  languages  (as  he 
rightly  insisted)  are  improperly  called  "  dead,"  for  they  have 
gloriously  outlived  the  nations  that  used  to  speak  them. 

Made  to  understand  how  much  classical  study  has  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  such  minds,  the  people  are  willing  that  much 
money  and  labor,  and  the  priceless  years  of  their  children 
should  be  expended  upon  them.  A  Yankee  utilitarian  sees 
that  to  produce  a  Webster,  a  Seward,  or  a  Sumner,  is  quite  as 
practical  an  achievement  as  to  produce  a  reaper,  a  plough,  or  a 
sewing  machine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  obvious  connection  of  mathe- 
matical studies  with  material  utilities — with  accounts,  and  land- 
surveys,  and  navigation,  and  civil  and  military  engineering— 
so  easily  win  the  consent  of  all  to  their  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum,  that  we  may  not  be  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  their  eflfects  upon  the  mind  itself. 

The  effect  of  mathematical  study  upon  the  mind  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to 

I.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  reasoning. — These  are  the 
powers  which  are  employed  in  every  search  for  truth,  and  in 
every  effort  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  truth  into  other  minds. 
They  are  directly  concerned  in  all  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  all  communication  of  it ;  in  all  learning,  and  in  all  teaching. 

The  tendency  of  mathematical  studies  to  promote  accuracy 
and  precision  of  thinking,  and  of  statement,  is  obvious.  All 
mathematical  processes  demand  absolute  accuracy.  They  do 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  lack  of  precision.  We  conduct  all 
these  processes  under  the  conviction  that  the  slightest  error  will 
utterly  spoil  them.  We  understand  that  unless  we  be  exactly 
right,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  we  may  be  wrong ;— that 
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unless  our  reckoning  can  be  relied  upon  absolutely,  it  is  not  fit 
to  be  relied  upon  at  all.  Therefore  we  conduct  mathematical 
processes,  not  as  we  carry  wood,  but  as  we  carry  porcelain ;  not 
as  farmers  drive  oxen,  but  as  pilots  steer  vessels.  A  single  heed- 
less step  may  shatter  the  costly  vase ;  a  moment  of  inattention 
may  wreck  the  ship.  Scrupulous  accuracy,  conscientious  care 
to  be  right,  is  desirable  in  every  class  of  studies.  They  are  the 
soccessfal  investigators,  the  safe  intellectual  pilots,  whom  it  most 
decidedly  characterizes.  For  the  formation  of  this  habit  and 
character,  mathematical  study  has  advantage  over  every  other. 
In  no  other  is  the  pupil  so  easily  made  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  precision  in  every  step — of  accuracy  in  every  process.  In 
no  other  does  the  pupil's  mind  so  readily  see  that  there  is  no 
medium  between  complete  success  and  total  failure ; — that  to 
make  a  single  mistake  is  to  break  one  link  in  a  chain,  or  to 
loosen  one  stone  in  an  arch. 

The  view  which  the  mind  has  of  each  step  in  a  mathematical 
process  must  also  be  clear.  All  mathematical  reasoning  is 
demonstration.  It  all  leads  to  certainty.  There  are  no  mathe- 
matical opinions;  there  is  only  knowledge.  When  the  mind 
has  once  apprehended  the  proper  evidence  of  a  mathematical 
proposition,  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  doubt  about  it 

Mathematical  expressions  are  eminently  free  from  ambiguity. 
They  convey  the  same  idea  to  every  mind,  and  always  a  definite 
idea.  Algebraic  symbols  and  geometrical  figures  are  not  like 
grammatical  phrases,  liable  to  different  interpretations. 

This  clearness  and  definiteness  of  thought  and  expression  are 
desirable  in  every  department.  The  nearest  approximation  to  tlie 
impossibility  of  being  misunderstood,  is  the  highest  excellence 
of  rhetorical  expression.  But  what  writer  or  speaker  ever 
makes  more  than  an  approximation  to  it  No  other  study  helps 
to  this  so  much  as  mathematics.  The  mind  which  in  youth 
patiently  submits  to  the  severe  discipline  of  mathematical 
study ;  which  holds  itself  to  the  careful  processes,  requires  of 
itself  the  distinct  conceptions,  trains  itself  to  the  rigid  accuracy 
of  mathematical  investigation,  and  knows  the  rapture  of  math- 
ematical discovery, — will  not  in  its  maturity,  be  satisfied  with 
vague  conceptions  and  careless  reasoning  in  any  department  of 
thought     Such  a  mind  will  not  be  easily  misled  by  glittering 
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generalities,  dazzled  by  brilliant  declamation,  bewildered  by 
cunning  sophistry,  or  satisfied  with  lazy  gaessing.  Those  who 
have  no  definite  opinions;  to  whose  minds  no  subject  presents 
itself  in  clear  outline ;  who  are  consciously  incapable  of  thorough 
investigation,  and  must  always  be  feebly  credulous,  or  as  feebly 
incredulous,  or  dreamily  bewildered ; — are  not  generally  persons 
who  in  youth  loved  mathematical  studies,  and  faithftiUy  pur- 
sued them.  Their  minds  have  not  felt  any  such  bracing  and 
balancing  influence.  More  probably  they  have  been  specially 
fond  of  fictitious  reading,  and  have  indulged  much  in  dreamy 
reveries^  the  present  deliciousness  of  which  is  made  more  fasci- 
nating by  the  fond  fancy  that,  while  they  thus  doze  and  dream, 
the  wings  of  their  genius  are  growing. 

IL  ITie  Cultivation  of  the  powers  of  imagination. — These  are  the 
powers  by  which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  ideal  objects,  and 
scenes,  and  characters.  They  are  of  high  importance,  not  only 
for  purposes  of  enjoyment,  but  for  purposes  of  improvement 

It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  human  mind  is  able  not  only 
to  perceive  an  object  which  is  presented  to  its  senses — ^to  view 
and  comprehend  a  scene  upon  which  it  looks— to  know  a  char- 
acter in  real  life,  with  which  it  is  conversant — but  to  present  to 
its  own  contemplation  objects  and  scenes  and  characters,  differ- 
ent from  any  real  ones  which  it  has  known. 

The  sculptor  sees  in  the  rough  block  of  stone,  the  lovely  YenuS) 
the  graceful  and  agile  Mercury,  the  majestic  Apollo ;  and  the 
light  of  that  fair  vision  guides  him  in  every  stroke  of  his  chisel, 
through  all  the  patient  labor  which  realizes  his  idea,  and  presents 
it  to  the  view  and  admiration  of  subsequent  generationa  The 
eye  of  genius  beholds  landscapes  such  as  the  sun  nowhere  shines 
upon ;  and,  by  means  of  colors  spread  upon  canvas,  or  by  words 
written  upon  paper,  in  a  painting  or  in  a  poem — can  present  them 
to  the  delighted  contemplation  of  other  minds.  The  pen  of  gen- 
ius has  given  to  our  acquaintance  characters,  not  a  few,  which 
were  never  embodied  in  flesh  and  blood,  but  which  are  vividly 
present  to  our  imagination,  and  have  no  small  influence  ovea:  ua 
The  powers  of  imagination  which  such  gifted  minds  have  exem- 
plified, exists  in  various  degrees,  in  human  minds  generally:— 
else  works  of  art  might  as  well  be  exhibited  to  brutes  as  to  men. 

In  education  we  are  concerned  for  the  right  culture  of  these 
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powers.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  Mathematics 
upon  tbem« 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  mathematical  studies  have  only 
a  restraining  or  repressive  eflfect  upon  the  powers  of  imagination. 
Rightly  viewed,  and  rightly  used,  they  furnish,  at  the  same  time, 
healthfal  stimulus  and  safe  regulation. 

The  processes  of  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  the  conic 
sections,  directly  familiarize  the  mind  with  forms  and  figures. 
Using  diagrams  as  representative  of  all  possible  figures,  in  the 
limitless  space,  the  mind  at  once  possesses  itself  of  the  univer- 
sal truths  concerning  the  relations  and  laws  of  these  figures, 
and  of  the  lines  and  angles  which  define  them.  Three  dots  upon 
a  black-board,  three  signal  poles  set  up  on  a  field,  three  stars  in 
the  sky,  are  all  seen  to  have  identical  mathematical  relatione 
By  the  same  mathematical  principles  and  processes  the  positions 
and  distances  of  them  all  may  be  exactly  determined 

Can  any  human  mind  become  the  possessor  of  such  a  power 
and  such  an  instrument ;  find  itself  able  thus  to  carry  up  into 
the  sky  the  same  measurements  which  it  used  on  the  ground ; 
able  to  speak  in  the  precise  terms  of  mathematics,  and  in  the 
confident  tone  of  demonstration,  of  distances  reckoned  in  mil- 
lions of  miles ;  know  itself  the  possessor  of  an  instrument  of 
computation,  which  loses  none  of  its  power  and  none  of  its  ac- 
curacy, carried  how  far  soever  into  the  infinite  space, — ^and  not 
feel  its  powers  of  imagination  quickened,  as  well  as  its  powers 
of  reasoning  strengthened?  Will  such  a  mind  behold  no  forms 
but  those  miade  visible  in  material  bodies ;  no  landscapes  save 
those  which  nature  or  art  has  realized  ?  Will  such  a  mind  com- 
pute no  magnitudes  save  those  of  existing  bodies ;  no  distances 
beyond  those  within  which  visible  suns  are  shining  ?  Will  such 
a  mind  limit  its  thought  to  the  uppermost  arch  of  the  telescopic 
heavens  ?  Nay,  there,  where  reason  reverently  folds  her  wings, 
the  wings  of  imagination  will  still  be  outspread.  She  will  pur- 
sue her  adventurous  flight,  through  the  shining  spaces,  heaven 
above  heaven,  filled  with  statelier  systems,  and  glowing  with 
clearer  radiance,  on  and  on,  toward  that  supreme  heaven  which 
is  filled  with  the  uncreated  and  unapproachable  light 

From  even  so  daring  flight,  she  evermore  returns  with  no 
wildness  in  her  eye,  no  stain  upon  her  plumage.     Her  sober 
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sister  Reason  greets  her  with  a  complacent  smile,  for  in  all  tbat 
flight  she  has  been  gaided  by  Reason's  own  maxims,  nor  has 
one  stroke  of  her  wing  done  violence  to  any  of  Reason's  dem- 
onstrations.. 

A  mind  that  is  habituated  to  mathematical  processes,  invigo- 
rated by  mathematical  exercises,  disciplined  to  mathematical 
methods,  and  emboldened  by  mathematical  triumphs,  is  not 
likely  to  be  wild  in  its  adventures  of  imagination.  Its  flights 
may  be  high,  but  they  will  be  steady ;  they  may  be  daring,  but 
they  will  be  sustained. 

Such  was  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  Chalmers,  whose  cumula- 
tive periods  pile  themselves  in  cloud-like  magnificence  above 
you,  now  glowing  with  sun -lit  splendors,  anon  darkening  the 
landscape  with  awful  shadows,  while  still  you  feel  the  granite 
solidness  of  his  thought  firmly  supporting  your  steady  footsteps. 
And  no  marvel,  for  that  strong  mind  had  experienced  both  the 
invigorating  influence,  and  the  wholesome  regulation  of  mathe- 
matical study ;  and  the  earliest  of  his  intellectual  triumphs  was 
in  the  mathematical  class-room  at  St.  Andrews,  where,  as  his 
biogi'apher  tells  us,  '^  He  was  ready  to  guide  his  students  steadily 
and  consecutively  along  a  strictly  scientific  course,  but  as  they 
trod  that  path,  he  would  have  all  their  bosoms  to  glow  with  the 
same  philosophic  ardors  which  inflamed  his  own ;  fur  to  him 
the  demonstrations  of  geometry  were  not  mere  abstractioos  to 
be  curiously  and  unmovedly  gazed  at  by  the  cold  eye  of  spec- 
ulation. A  beauty  and  a  glory  hung  over  them,  which  kindled 
the  most  glowing  emotions  in  his  breast.  .  .  .  And  all  that  his 
beloved  science  was  to  himself,  he  would  have  her  become  to 
the  youths  in  the  class-room  around  him."  "Under  his  extra- 
ordinary management,"  writes  one  of  his  pupils,  "  the  study  of 
mathematics  was  felt  to  be  hardly  less  a  play  of  the  fancy  than 
a  labor  of  the  intellect." 

Nor  may  this  rightly  be  set  down  as  the  triumph  of  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  clothing  with  fictitious  charms  that  which,  of 
itself,  is  dull  and  dry  and  uninteresting.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
appreciative  mind,  doing  simple  justice  to  a  noble  science,  and 
beautiful  as  noble,  unveiling  charms  which  before  faulty  or  in- 
adequate methods  had  too  effectually  concealed. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Chalmers's  writings,  especially  his 
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'^Astronomical  Discourses/'  have  in  them  most  ample  illastration 
of  the  efficacy  of  mathematical  study  in  both  nourishing  and  reg- 
ulating the  powers  of  imagination.  Under  such  nurture  and  such 
regulation,  these  powers  are  developed  in  harmony  with  the 
powers  of  reasoning ;  these  supporting  and  invigorating  those, 
and  those  refreshing  and  adorning  these.  So  grows  the  tree  that 
is  "planted  by  the  rivulets  of  water,"  the  sturdy  trunk  uphold- 
ing and  nourishing  the  leafy  top ;  the  ample  foliage  gathering, 
from  all  the  air,  refreshment  and  life  for  the  trunk  and  the  root. 

Let  the  student  of  mathematics  know  to  what  appreciation 
of  beauty  this  science  can  elevate  him,  and  into  what  wide  fields 
of  rapturous  contemplation  she  will  conduct  him.  Let  him 
datifully  submit  to  her  discipline,  and  make  himself  master  of 
her  methods,  remembering  always  that  the  first  step  towards 
triamphant  mastery  must  be  obedient  subjection  ;  his  reward 
shall  be,  not  only  an  enlarged  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  but 
a  vastly  increased  capacity  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  Let  him 
know  that  if,  in  his  youth,  he  will  be  simply  faithful  to  this 
science,  patient,  tractable,  diligent,  she  will  do  for  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  just  what  one  of  her  daughter  sciences  does  for  bodily 
vision,  by  her  telescopic  and  microscopic  lenses.  She  will  make 
the  boundary  of  the  field  of  vision  indefinitely  recede,  and  she 
will  bring  into  view  ten  thousand  various  forms  of  beauty  and 
of  life,  too  minute  for  perception  by  the  unaided  organ.  She 
will  not  only  aid  his  business,  and  his  labor,  and  his  acquisition 
of  solid  knowledge,  but  she  will  cheer  his  life  by  her  joyous 
companionship ;  she  will  walk  with  him  over  all  the  fields  of 
nature,  and  through  all  the  galleries  of  art,  and  along  all  the 
paths  of  labor ;  and  her  frequent  suggestions,  and  the  continual 
application  of  her  lessons  will  lighten  his  labor,  will  heighten 
his  appreciation  of  every  beauty,  and  will  steadily  deepen,  the 
tide  of  his  enjoyment 

ILL  Moral  CvUure. — It  is  not  an  accident,  nor  a  blunder, 
whereby  we  have  transferred  the  terms  of  mathematics  into  the 
language  of  ethics.  We  speak  of  a  right  action  as  intelligibly 
as  of  a  right  line  or  angle ;  of  an  upright  man  as  of  an  upright 
column.  As  often  as  we  speak  of  moral  rectitude,  of  a  line 
of  conduct,  of  a  rule  of  action,  of  square  business  transactions, 
or  of  "  crooked  whiskey ;"  as  often  as  we  call  sinning  a  fall, 
and  tendencies  toward  it  inclinations,  and  steadfast  virtue  up- 
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rightneaa,  we  illustrate  the  affinity  of  mathematical  with  ethi- 
cal truths,  in  virtue  of  which  the  same  terms  are  equally  ex 
pressive  of  both. 

Not  to  insist  too  far  upon  these  etymological  analogies,  it  is 
an  essential  consideration,  that  the  careful  and  scrupulous  habits 
of  thought  which  mathematical  study  requires  and  cultivates  is 
equally  necessary  to  right  moral  culture. 

The  youth  who  patiently  forms  his  mind  to  habits  of  scm* 
pulous  accuracy  in  mathematical  studies,  who  constantly  and 
patiently  strives  to  conduct  mathematical  processes  with  perfect 
accuracy — we  will  not  say  that  he  can  thereby  gain  the  essence 
of  virtue,  but  we  do  say  that  he  is  thereby  learning  the  method 
of  virtue,  and  is  forming  habits  most  helpful  to  the  practice  oi 
virtue. 

Admirably  is  this  illustrated  by  the  authentic  biography  of 
Washington.  Few  books  had  he  in  his  youth,  few  teachers, 
and  scanty  school  privilegea  But  his  was  a  youth  of  diligent, 
faithful,  successful  study.  The  records  of  his  mathematical 
studies  have  been  preserved,  and  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing memorials  of  him. 

Looking  over  his  copy-books,  observing  their  scrupuloas 
neatness  and  pains-taking  accuracy,  seeing  how  he  was  training 
himself  to  rigid  correctness,  attentively  considering  the  plots  of 
his  surveys,  the  distinct  setting  forth  of  the  elements  of  all  his 
computations,  and  the  full  and  clear  presentation  of  all  his 
processes,  in  all  their  unimpeachable  accuracy,  who  does  not 
perceive  a  real  and  beautiful  correspondence  between  that  &ith- 
fill  and  conscientious  self-discipline  of  the  boy  and  the  Aristi- 
dean  int^rity  of  the  man  ? 

A  youth  who  despises  such  pains-taking  accuracy  and  care- 
fulness, may  achieve  some  sort  of  success,  but  the  blunders  and 
the  blots  in  his  life  will  be  apt  to  bear  a  pretty  accurate  ratio 
to  those  in  his  copy-books.  Be  may  become  a  brilliant  roaD, 
but  not  a  reliable  one.  Men  may  admire  him,  but  they  will 
not  trust  him. 

Now,  after  all,  what  human  tribute  is  it  so  good  to  receive 
as,  that  one^s  neighbors  and  his  country  should  show  that  they 
have  no  interests  too  precious  or  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to 
his  care?  Nay,  what  divine  tribute  is  more  blessed  thao 
this—"  Thou  hast  been  faiih/uir 
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IV.  Bdtgiotis  Culture, — No  other  mental  exercises  are  better 
fitted  than  the  mathematical  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  most 
worthy  views  of  God.  Who  else  can  so  intelligently  con* 
aider  the  "  heavens  the  work  of  God's  fingers,"  as  he  who  can 
cany  his  reliable  measurements  into  them ;  can  accurately  sur- 
vey their  mighty  spaces ;  can  calculate  the  distance  and  size 
and  weight  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  motions  also,  and  the 
dimensions  of  their  orbits,  and  the  periods  of  their  revolutions? 

"The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  Mathematical  science 
enables  us  to  attain  views  of  God  at  once  the  most  grand  and 
the  most  sober,  the  best  fitted  to  stir  the  mind  to  its  utmost 
depths,  and  to  tranquilize  it  with  the  deepest  solemnity. 

Beligton  evermore  looks  toward  and  into  eternity.  Now,  by 
mathematics  we  cannot  indeed  compute  infinity  of  duration 
any  more  than  by  mathematics  we  can  measure  infinity  of  space, 
or  estimate  infinity  of  power.  But  this  science  which  teaches  us 
how  to  compute  all  that  is  computable,  and  to  measure  all  that 
is  measurable,  does  surely  best  prepare  us  rightly  to  regard  all 
that  lies  beyond  its  reach.  In  the  very  processes  of  measuring 
the  fields  of  time,  it  brings  us  to  the  best  positions  from  which 
to  look  out  upon  that  ocean  whose  further  shore  its  best  instru- 
ments do  not  enable  us  to  see — which  really  has  no  further  shora 

We  have  referred  to  a  Scotchman  of  the  last  generation,  emi- 
nentin  both  mathematics  and  theology,  even  more  eminent  in 
practical  Christian  philanthropy.  We  recall  a  scene  in  the  Scot- 
tish General  Assembly,  in  which  in  the  ripeness  of  his  powers 
tod  of  his  piety,  he  found  occasion  to  repudiate  a  pamphlet 
which  he  himself  had  written  in  his  early  days  of  superfcial 
religious  thought,  and  of  secular  ambition.  Adverting  to  his 
ambitious  pursuit  of  mathenuttics  and  his  low  estimate  of  the 
work  of  a  pastor,  he  exclaimed — "  What,  Sir,  is  the  object  of 
mathematical  science?  Magnitude,  and  the  proportions  of 
magnitude.  But  then,  Sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  magnitudes. 
I  thought  not  of  the  littleness  of  time ;  I  recklessly  thought 
not  of  the  greatness  of  eternity." 

Never  surely  did  Chalmers  more  truly  honor  mathematical 
Bcience  than  when  he  thus  illustrated  the  vigor  and  decisiveness 
of  thought  which  it  had  given  him,  in  so  eloquently  rebuking 
his  own  foolish  preferring  of  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal. 
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ISTor  were  his  mathematical  discipline  and  habits  of  thought 
of  less  value  in  the  masterly  plans  of  philanthropic  and  reli- 
gions enterprise  which  filled  his  life,  and  which  he  bequeathed 
as  a  rich  legacy  to  Scotland  and  to  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  contemplation  of  God,  in  the  computations  of  eter- 
nity, in  the  solemn  estimate  of  the  great  concerns  of  our  im- 
mortality, mathematical  science  presumes  not  to  apply  her 
demonstrations,  for  they  cannot  reach  infinity.  But  if  we  have 
been  faithful  and  docile  pupils,  we  shall  find  that  she  has  led 
us  to  most  advantageous  positions,  and  formed  us  to  a  valuable 
capacity  for  such  high  contemplations,  and  such  solemn  esti- 
mates. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  effect  of  mathematical  stud- 
ies in  the  training  of  the  mind,  we  see  that  their  claim  to  an 
eminent  place  in  our  educational  system  is  amply  vindicated 

There  is  doubtless  a  possibility  of  injuring  the  mind  by  too 
exclusive  devotion  to  this  class  of  studies.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  mathematics  cannot  be  carried  through  the  spheres  of 
ethical  and  political  reasoning,  nor  can  they  always  be  applied 
to  questions  of  practical  business.  We  need  not  overlook  the 
distinction  between  mathematical  demonstration  and  moral 
evidence:  If  one  should  exercise  himself  only  in  the  former, 
he  might  be  feeble  in  the  latter.  You  cannot  always  carry  a 
compass  and  theodolite  with  you  and  regulate  all  your  steps  by 
them  along  all  the  crowded  and  hurried  paths  of  real  life. 
But  in  this  practical  America  there  is  not  much  danger  of  this. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  our  over-estimating  the  power 
which  a  character  derives  from  that  punctuality,  accuracy,  re- 
liableness— that  habit  of  insisting  on  being  right — scrupulously 
and  reliably  right — which  the  faithful  study  of  mathematics  so 
finely  cultivates. 

Fain  would  we  cheer  on  the  young  in  the  manly  toil  of 
climbing  these  rugged  heights  by  the  assurance  that  on  their 
summits  one  breathes  the  most  bracing  air,  and  looks  abroad 
on  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  and  up  through  the  clearest 
atmosphere,  into  the  most  glorious  skies.  Neither  is  there 
any  sphere  of  practical  labor  in  which  one  may  not  thankfiilly 
use  the  vigor  of  limb  and  valor  of  spirit  which  the  mountain  air 
and  mountain  scenery  and  manly  exercise  will  have  imparted. 
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Articlk  n.— EUROPEAN  WRITERS  ON  INDIA. 

There  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  who 
are  interested  in  studies  on  India ;  not  only  of  those  who  ac- 
quire a  little  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  as  preliminary  to  general 
studies  in  language,  but  of  those  who  are  drawn  into  more  ex- 
tensive researches  by  the  great  and  rapidly  disclosed  problems 
suggested  by  a  survey  of  this  ancient  and  singular  civilization. 
Such  students  are  often,  at  the  outset,  perplexed  to  know  where 
to  look  for  the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  especially  if  they 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  reside  near  large  libraries,  or  to 
have  the  advice  of  those  scholars — few  in  this  country — who 
have  traversed  the  ground  before  them.  It  has  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  a  brief  mention  of  the  standard  authorities,  in 
European  languages,  on  Indian  topics,  might  be  of  service  to 
such  special  students,  as  well  as  to  that  larger  class  of  culti- 
vated men  and  women  who  desire  to  be  well  informed  in  regard 
to  subjects  which  are  coming  more  and  more  into  the  thought 
of  the  western  world. 

The  literature  which  has  accumulated  in  this  field  during  the 
last  thirty  years  is  voluminous  and  diversified.  The  necessa- 
rily tedious  but  cumulative  labors  of  explorers  in  such  a  vast 
territory  are  beginning  to  bear  abundant  fruit,  and  the  student 
of  to-day  is  provided  with  helps  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  pioneers  like  Jones  and  Rosen  and  Colebrooke. 
No  pretense  will  be  made  of  a  complete  survey,  and  only  such 
authorities  will  be  named  as  are  of  standard  value,  and  may 
profitably  form  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  library.  The  list 
will  be  most  profitably  arranged  under  topics,  though  it  may 
involve  repeated  reference  to  some  books. 

1.  Physical  and  Political  Oeography. — There  is  no  lack  of 
brief  general  descriptions  of  India,  or  of  more  minute  examin- 
ations of  limited  areas,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  work  which  trav- 
erses the  whole  field  with  the  thoroughness  which  the  subject 
deserves.  The  best  general  survey  of  the  configuration  and 
productions  of  the  land,  one  sufliciently  complete  for  the  gen- 
eral student,  is  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
hdisehe  AUerthumskunde,  2d  edition. 
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The  Geography  of  India^  with  notes  on  commercial,  civil  and 
social  conditions,  by  George  Duncan,  Madras,  1870,  is  a  little 
book  of  171  pages,  which  contains  in  a  nut-shell  a  great  amount 
of  information  corrected  up  to  date.  The  Ancient  Geography 
qf  India^  illustrated  by  thirteen  maps,  by  the  eminent  arek»- 
ologist  Alexander  Cunningham,  is  a  valuable  representation  of 
India  as  it  was  seen  by  Alexander,  and  later  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims.  The  topographical  and  other  surveys  now  in  progress 
will  in  time  furnish  the  materials  for  a  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject 

Such  special  works  as  Hardwicke  and  6ray%  Indian  Zoology^ 
two  vols.,  Donovan's  Insects  of  India,  Jerdon's  Mammals,  and 
Day's  Fishes  of  India,  are  beyond  the  needs,  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach,  of  most  students.  The  most  complete  map  of  an- 
cient India  is  that  which  accompanies  Prof.  Lassen's  work,  size 
28|X28^  inchea  As  this  map  was  drawn  in  1858,  and  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  definitely  fix  the  localities  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  literature  of  India  as  well  as  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  some  of  the  identifications  were  tentative,  and  have  not 
in  all  cases  been  confirmed  by  later  researches.  A  smaller  and 
less  ambitious  map,  by  Col.  Yule,  is  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Eisior- 
tool  Atlas,  An  excellent  map  of  modern  India  is  that  in  Stieler's 
Hdnd'Ailas. 

2.  Ethnology, — ^The  proper  ethnic  classification  of  the  popu- 
lation of  India,  and  the  degree  of  relationship  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  stand  to  one  another  and  to  foreign  nations, 
are  the  great  puzzles  of  our  inquiries.  Even  now  many  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  are  so  little  known  as  to  make  conjectures  con- 
cerning their  affiliations  exceedingly  hazardous 

The  best  general  discussion  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  Lassen's  work  mentioned  abova  The  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  is  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Aryans  of  Northern 
India,  and  shows  convincingly  their  relationship  to  the  great 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  may  here  say  that  Dr.  Muir's 
work  is  a  model  for  such  investigations.  The  author  is  ex- 
haustive in  his  collection  of  facts,  clear  in  his  arrangement  of 
them,  and  judicial  in  his  decisions*  Five  volumes  have  been 
published,  four  of  which  have  passed  into  a  second,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition. 
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As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  inaccessible  jungles  of 
Central  India  and  the  excessive  shyness  of  their  primitive  in- 
habitants have  hitherto  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  exact  infor- 
mation regarding  this  part  of  the  Indian  people.  Much  has 
been  learned  from  missionaries,  and  something  from  adventurous 
travelens,  though  the  hasty  observations  of  the  latter  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted.  CoL  E.  T.  Dalton's  elaborate  and  costly 
book,  Deaeriptive  JSthnology  of  Bengal^  concerns  not  only  the 
population  of  that  province  but  of  all  India,  since  Bengal  has 
been  the  *'  common  camping  ground  "  of  the  various  races  which 
have  successively  found  a  home  in  the  land  What  is  known 
of  the  Santals,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  primitive 
tribes,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Anruils  of  Rural  Bengal 
The  Dravidian  population  of  the  southern  peninsula,  usually 
classed  with  these  tribes  as  aboriginal,  is  discussed  at  length  in 
the  Introduction  and  Appendix  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  Dravidian 
Qrammar.     Hodgson's  Aborigines  of  Nepal  is  also  valuable. 

8.  Languages, — Of  the  two  chief  divisions  of  Indian  speech, 
Aryan  and  Dravidian,  an  excellent  survey  of  the  different  pe* 
riods  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Muir's  Texts,  It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  of  text-books 
for  studying  Sanskrit,  as  that  has  been  done  already,  a  year 
or  two  since,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  communications  to  the 
College  Courant  We  may  mention,  however,  Delbriick's  Das 
altindische  Verbuniy  a  valuable  work  in  which  are  found  an  enu- 
meration and  brief  discussion  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  occur- 
ring in  the  Big-Veda.  The  same  author  has  published  a  Vedic 
Ckrestomathy^  but  the  accompanying  notes  are  so  brief  as  to 
afford  little  help  to  the  learner.  Within  a  few  months  the  St 
Petersburg  lexicon  and  Grassmann's  special  glossary  to  the 
Big-Veda  have  been  completed,  which  will  greatly  fiusilitate 
the  reading  of  that  ancient  text  Ernst  W.  A«  Kuhn 
has  recently  published  our  best  grammar  of  Pali,  the  sacred 
language  of  Buddhinn  and  the  oldest  recorded  popular  dialect 
which  grew  out  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  Prof.  Cowell's  Short 
Introduction  to  Prdkritj  a  later  desc^idant  in  the  same  line,  is  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  plays.  Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  John  Beames 
has  attempted,  with  excellent  success,  to  collect  and  reduce  to 
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system  the  &ct8  of  the  popular  speech  in  his  Comparatiffe  Oram- 
mar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Langttages  of  India.  The  two  volumes 
already  published  treat  of  phonetics,  and  the  noun  and  pronoun^ 
and  are  to  be  succeeded  by  a  third,  devoted  to  the  verb,  4c 

The  speech  of  Southern  India  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ability  and  learning  by  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  Orammar  of  At 
Dramdian  Languages.  A  second  edition  of  this  great  work, 
revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  published  within  a  year.  A  brief 
survey  of  all  the  languages  of  India,  with  a  map  showing  their 
geographical  relations,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Beames'  Indiati 
Philology^  a  little  book  of  ninety-six  pages. 

4.  Literature. — We  may  roughly  divide  Indian  literature  into 
three  periods,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem.  The  modern 
Aryan  literature,  beginning  about  the  12th  century,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Beames'  Comparative  Gram- 
mar. The  literary  productions  of  the  Dravidians  are  considered 
in  Dr.  Oaldwells  book.  We  may  here  notice  an  entertaining 
book  by  Mr.  Gover,  the  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.  In  the 
same  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  Sanskrit  origin  of 
the  Dravidian  tongues,  but  with  poor  success. 

An  extended  notice  of  the  first  two  periods  of  Aryan  litera- 
ture by  competent  writers  may  be  found  in  Lassen^s  great 
work,  Weber's  Indische  Literaturgeschichte,  Mrs.  Manning's 
Ancient  and  JJediceval  India,  and  Monier  Williams^s  Indian 
Wisdom.  The  best  description  of  the  Yedas  and  the  literature 
inspired  by  them  is  the  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  by  Max 
MUller.  The  student  may  also  profitably  consult  Colebrooke's 
Essay  on  the  Vedas,  annotated  by  Prof.  Whitney,  as  also  the 
latter's  account  of  the  same  in  his  Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies,  vol.  1.  We  may  say  here  that  Colebrooke's  Essays,  in 
two  volumes,  edited  by  Prof.  Cowell,  and  his  Life,  written  by 
his  son,  are  by  no  means  out  of  date,  though  that  illustrious 
scholar  has  been  dead  nearly  forty  years.  While  much  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  India  since  bis  time,  no  later 
scholars  have  surpassed  and  few  have  equalled  him  in  thoroagh- 
ness  of  investigation  and  candor  of  judgment 

The  third  volume  of  Muir's  Texts  is  devoted  to  Hindu  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Yedaa  An  excellent 
survey  of  the  dramatic  and  Puranic  literature,  together  with 
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much  other  miscellaneous  matter,  may  be  found  in  H.  H. 
Wilson's  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus^  and  in  the 
other  volumes  of  his  works,  edited  by  Dr.  Rost  and  Fitzedward 
Hall. 

5.  Religions. — The  best  general  account,  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  of  the  religious  systems  which  have  prevailed  in 
India  is  by  Paul  Wurm,  Basle,  1874.  Another  excellent  sur- 
vey is  found  in  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters. 
The  reader  has  there  the  opportunity  of  a  convenient  compar- 
ison of  the  Indian  religions  with  the  other  great  religions  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Ttxis^  Dr.  Muir  compares 
the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal  Indian 
deities,  and  in  the  last  volume  portrays  at  length  the  Vedic 
religion.  The  same  eminent  scholar  has  also  published  a  small 
collection  of  Religious  and  Moral  Sentiments  from  Sanskrit 
Writers.  CJolebrooke's  essays  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus^  and  on  the  Indian  Sectaries  are  valuable  contributions 
to  our  knowledge.  Among  special  works  on  Buddhism  per- 
haps the  writings  of  Spence  Hardy  are  the  highest  authority. 
For  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  aborigines,  Hunter^s 
Aiinals  of  Rural  Bengal  and  Fergusson's  IVee  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship^ may  be  consulted. 

6.  Philosophy. — ^Indian  philosophy  is  so  closely  connected 
with  religion  that  a  discussion  of  one  in  some  degree  involves 
the  other.  The  earliest  penetrating  analysis  of  the  six  philo- 
sophical systems  was  by  Colebrooke,  and  will  be  found  among 
his  Esmys.  The  Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy^  by  K.  M. 
Banerjea,  is  designed  chiefly  for  use  in  India,  and  puts  in  a 
clear  light  the  absurd  and  contradictory  speculations  of  the 
philosophers.  Nilakantha's  Rational  Refutation  of  the  Hindu 
Philosophy^  translated  and  extended  by  F.  Hall,  is  another 
work  of  the  same  class,  and  one  of  the  best  existing  introduc- 
tions to  the  subject  The  survey  of  Hindu  philosophy  in  Mrs. 
Manning's  book  is  clear  and  compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 

7.  Political  History. — The  political  history  of  India  naturally 
falls  into  three  periods — the  Hindu,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
English — ^which,  however,  overlap  somewhat,  since  foreign  rule 
was  but  gradually  extended  over  the  country.  The  native 
chronicles  of  the  Hindu  period  are  mostly  legendary,  and 
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genuine  history  can  be  constructed  only  by  piecemeal  from 
scattered  notices  in  native  and  foreign  literature,  from  inscrip- 
tions on  monuments,  copper-plates,  and  coins.  The  greatest 
credit  for  performing  this  difficult,  and  to  most  men  hopelese 
task,  will  always  belong  to  Prof  Christian  Lassen.  His  great 
work,  already  alluded  to,  in  four  bulky  volumes,  is  a  noble 
monument  to  his  broad,  acute,  and  persevering  scholarship. 
The  results  of  later  researches  will  doubtless  make  it  necessary 
to  modify  some  of  his  conclusions,  but  his  great  services  to 
India  in  the  resurrection  of  her  buried  history  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  first  and  second  volumes  have  been  revised 
and  improved  by  the  author. 

Of  the  second  period  we  have  not  only  the  European  but 
Mohammedan  historiana  The  large  History  of  India  as  told  by 
its  own  Historians^  by  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliott,  edited  and 
continued  by  Prof.  John  Dawson,  is  a  work  which  draws  many 
of  its  materials  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
The  sixth  volume  was  published  last  year.  Another  standard 
work  is  the  History  of  India  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who 
for  many  years  held  high  official  positions  in  India.  Though 
the  history  professedly  covers  the  first  two  periods,  the  author 
devotes  less  than  half  of  his  book  to  the  times  of  Hindu  do- 
minion, and,  avoiding  hazardous  speculations,  confines  himself 
to  the  recital  of  ascertained  facta  The  original  work  was  pub- 
lished more  tlian  thirty  years  ago,  but  in  1866  the  fifth  edition 
appeared  with  notes  and  additions  by  Prof.  Cowell.  There  is 
no  lack  of  writers  on  the  English  dominion  in  India,  or  on  par- 
ticular administrations.  The  most  elaborate  and  widely  known 
review  of  this  period  is  MilVs  History  of  British  India,  in  ten 
volumes,  edited  and  continued  by  H  H.  Wilson.  The  original 
work,  though  marked  by  striking  merits,  was  marred  by  serious 
detects.  The  author,  having  never  resided  in  India,  was  some- 
times led  into  error  by  an  inability  to  criticize  his  authorities. 
His  judgment  was  also  warped  by  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  the  Hindus.  A  more  recent  and  reliable  work  is  the 
History  of  India^  in  three  volumes,  by  J.  C.  Marsbman.  The 
author  devotes  but  a  few  pages  to  ancient  India,  and  hastens  on 
to  the  advent  of  the  English.  The  history  is  brought  down  to 
th'e  close  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  in  1867.    The 
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History  of  the  MaraUas^  by  James  Grant  Duff  is  a  full  aocount 
of  the  rise  of  that  power,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  give 
the  law  to  all  India.  In  Sprnner's  historical  atlas  will  be  found 
ten  maps,  which  convey  to  the  eye  the  changing  political  com- 
plexion of  India  from  the  second  century  B.  C,  down  to  the 
present  tima 

8.  Caste. — The  two  best  authorities  on  caste  are  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Muir's  Texts^  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring's  T}ribes  and 
Cosies  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  former  are  collected  all  the  state- 
ments found  in  Sanskrit  literature  throwing  ligbt  on  the  origin 
and  character  of  this  institution  ;  and  in  the  latter  is  described 
the  present  condition  of  the  system  with  its  almost  infinite  sub- 
divisions. The  different  castes  are  also  described  in  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot's  Kaces  of  the  N,  W.  Provinces  oflndia^  2  vola,  edited  by 
John  Beames.  This  work  contains  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion arranged  under  the  four  heads :  caste  ;  customs,  rites,  and 
superstitions ;  revenue  and  official  terms  ;  rural  Ufa 

9.  Architecture, — Though  the  Hindus  have  never  rivaled  the 
Greeks  in  beautiful  temples,  they  have  produced  much  which  is 
deserving  of  study.  An  interesting  chapter  on  this  subject  is 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Manning  s  book.  The  fullest 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship^  and  in  a  just-pablished  volume  of  his  History  of 
Architecture. 

10.  Manners  and  Customs. — An  old  but  standard  book  is 
Character,  Manners^  and  Customs  of  the  People  oflndia^  from  the 
French  of  Abb6  Dubois,  1817.  Much  may  be  learned  of  life  in 
Vedic  times  from  the  fifth  volume  of  Muir's  Texts.  Bousselet's 
India  and  its  Native  Princes^  issued  in  sumptuous  style  by 
Scribner,  is  a  valuable  but  costly  contribution  to  the  same  sub- 
ject India  as  it  appeared  to  the  Greeks  may  be  learned  from 
the  fragments  of  Megasthenes'  history,  edited  by  Schwanbeck. 

11.  Famines. — The  terrible  sufferings  which  the  people  of 
some  districts  of  India  experience  from  famine,  at  short  inter- 
vals, invest  this  subject  with  more  than  a  local  interest  A 
short  account  of  the  worst  of  these  famines,  with  some  sugges- 
tions  for  their  prevention  or  mitigation,  has  been  published  by 
Charles  Blair  of  the  Indian  engineer  servica     London,  1874. 
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A  lecture  On  the  Impending  Bengal  Famine^  illustrated  by 
colored  maps  of  the  afflicted  districts,  by  the  emiaent  ciyilian 
and  philanthropist  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  throws  much  light  upon 
the  causes  of  famines  and  upon  the  administrative  measures  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented.  Vivid  pictures  of  some  of  these 
terrible  visitations  are  drawn  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  Rural  Ben; 
gal  and  Orissa. 

12.  Missions. — The  eiForts  of  Protestant  missionaries  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  convert  the  Hindus  form  an 
instructive  chapter  of  Indian  history.  By  far  the  most  reliable 
and  comprehensive  account  of  their  operations  is  in  the  book 
recently  published  by  Eev.  M.  A.  Sherring:  The  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  India.  Dr.  Bufus  Anderson's  account  of 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  India  is  well  known. 

13.  Oydopcedias. — We  do  not  possess  any  work  of  this  de- 
scription relating  exclusively  to  India  which  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Balfour*s  Cyclopaedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  is  a  valuable  work  in  seven  volumes,  costing 
about  forty  dollars.  Garrett's  Classical  Dictionary  of  India^  with 
a  supplement  published  later,  is  a  much  smaller  work,  and  pos- 
sesses only  inconsiderable  merits  while  sharing  inaccuracies 
in  detail,  hardly  to  be  avoided  where  one  man  attempts  single- 
handed  to  compass  so  vast  a  field. 

14.  Periodicals. — The  Indische  Studlen^  edited  by  Prof.  A 
Weber,  of  Berlin,  and  issued  in  Parts  at  irregular  intervals, 
contains  elaborate  papers  on  Indian  Philology,  prepared  gen- 
erally by  the  editor.  The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
Bengal,  is  a  great  storehouse  of  information  on  India.  It  is 
issued  in  eight  numbers  yearly,  at  four  shillings  per  number. 
Many  valuable  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Oalculia  Beview, 
published  quarterly.  The  proprietor  has  proposed  to  extract 
the  most  valuable  articles  from  the  whole  series  and  republish 
them  separately  in  from  six  to  ten  volumes,  which  will  make 
it  accessible  to  all  scholars.  The  Indian  Antiquary  is  a  monthly 
journal,  edited  by  James  Bui^ess,  Bombay.  It  contains  papers 
by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  India,  native  and  European,  on 
archasology,  history,  languages,  religion,  folklore,  &c.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  two  pounds  sterling,  exclusive  of  postage.  It 
has  just  begun  its  fifth  volume.     The  Indian  Evangelical  Review 
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is  a  quarterly  journal  of  missionary  effort,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Park,  Bombay.  It  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  has  thus  far 
been  conducted  with  marked  ability.  Its  fearless  defense  of 
the  truth  against  the  semi-atheism  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indian 
press,  its  catholic  spirit  and  the  scholarly  character  of  its  dis- 
cassions,  commend  it  to  all  friends  of  India.  The  subscription 
price  is  $3.50,  including  postage. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  our  list  might  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  it  would  swell  this  notice  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  and  perplex  the  student  by  an  embarras  de  richesses.  It 
might  have  been  useful  if  we  had  added  the  prices  to  the 
books  noticed,  but  we  have  not  the  necessary  memoranda.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  all  books  relating  to  India  are 
sufficiently  expensive  by  the  time  they  reach  America ;  but 
we  suppose  that  all  students  who  ent^r  upon  these  studies 
have  first  counted  the  cost  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
those  investigations  which  lie  outside  of  and  above  the  daily 
wants  of  men  bring  scanty  return  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  not 
seldom  in  fame.  But  we  can  assure  the  scholar  that  if  he  en- 
ters upon  these  intellectual  conquests,  burning  his  ships  behind 
him,  and  seeking  for  truth  with  single-hearted  zeal,  he  will  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  his  share  toward  the 
solution  of  the  vast  and  many-sided  problem  of  human  devel- 
opment 
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Ussai  sur  VOrigine  des  (hnnotssancea  Humanes.     2  vols.  12iiia 
Amsterdam,  1746. 

Traiti  des  Sysihnes.     1  vol.  12mo.    La  Haye.     1749. 

TraiU  des  Sensations.     2  vol&  12mo.     Londres,  1764. 

Traiti  des  Animaiuc.     1  voL  12mo.     Amsterdam,  1756. 

Churs  d^  Etude  pour  V Instruction  du  Prince  de  Parme.     16  vols. 
8vo.    Parme,  1776. 

Cours  de  Philosophie  ou  Logique  (hmplete  de  (hndtllac    Par  R 
NofiL.    1  vol.  8vo.    Paris,  1821. 


In  a  former  Article,  we  gave  certain  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  what  we  may  call  the  Identical,  or  better  perhaps  the  Ana- 
lytical, Philosophy  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Henry  Lewes  had  been 
invented  somewhat  harriedly  as  a  corrective  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Synthetical  Philosophy.  "Sothing  prima  fironie  could 
be  more  unlike  the  universe  of  Mr.  Spencer  than  Mr.  Lewes's 
universe,  and  on  closer  inspection  the  unlikeness  appears  to  be 
painstaking  and  specific  contrariety.  Instead  of  the  Yacuum 
strewn  with  Atoms  imported  into  modern  science  by  Bacon 
and  Gassendi,  we  have  the  Plenum  of  Descartes  which  has 
hardly  figured  hitherto  beyond  metaphysics;  instead  of  the 
antagonistic  forces,  or  the  dual  force,  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion which  have  yielded  the  contrasted  phenomena,  animate 
and  inanimate,  physical  and  mental,  of  Evolution,  we  have  the 
difiTerentiations  of  universal  pressure ;  and  instead  of  the  ulti- 
mate antitheses  of  formal  and  material  causes,  of  properties 
and  substance,  of  phenomena  and  the  Absolute  which  the  dual- 
ity of  force  compels  us  to  recognize,  or  to  assume,  we  have  the 
resolution  of  all  differences  whatsoever,  near  or  far,  obvious  or 
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occult  into  the  differing  aspects  of  the  Plenum,  an  assemblage 
of  co-existences  which  are  only  varying  sides  of  the  same  thing, 
a  series  of  effects  which  are  but  the  procession  of  their  causes, 
a  world  in  short  in  which  anything  differs  from  anything  else 
only  as  its  relations  differ.  If  each  of  these  conceptions  had 
been  worked  out  with  thorough  intelligence,  sincerity,  and 
courage,  the  Transfigured  Bealism  of  Mr.  Spencer  would  have 
developed  into  a  Bational  system  of  Dualism,  Substantialism, 
and  Theism;  the  Seasoned  Bealism  of  Mr.  Lewes  into  an  Em* 
pirical  system  of  Monism,  Idealism,  and  Nihilism ;  as  wide  a 
divergence  and  as  perfect  an  opposition  as  the  limits  of  sane 
thinking  admit 

Yet  the  materials  of  both  these  reciprocally  destructive  cos- 
mologies are  the  same,  or  are  supposed  by  their  authors  to  be 
the  sama  What  differs  is  the  manipulation  of  the  material& 
The  facts  of  experience  which  Mr.  Spencer  distributes  after  one 
&shion  Mr.  Lewes  distributes  after  another,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  total  results  arises  in  the  contrast  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  certitude  by  which  the  two  distribu- 
tions have  been  guided.  Mr.  Spencer's  principle  is  this,  that 
any  proposition  must  be  taken  as  certainly  true  whose  nega- 
tion is  inconceivable.  If  we  can  get  the  criterion  of  a  n^ation 
which  the  mind  is  wholly  unable  to  entertain  (as  that  force  does 
not  persist)  we  have  got  in  the  corresponding  affirmation  a  sure 
truth  (force  is  persistent).  Pressed  for  a  justification  of  this 
'^universal  {>08tulate,"  Mr.  Spencer  explains  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary result  of  experience  which  in  the  long  course  of  evolution 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  think  otherwise  than  so 
and  so.  You  may  if  you  choose  raise  the  question  whether 
thinking  so  and  so  is  trustworthy  thinking,  whether  the  things 
you  necessarily  think  are  also  necessarily  true  things,  but  your 
skepticism  is  wholly  speculative  and  futile  for  meanwhile  you 
must  go  on  thinking  those  things  which  experience  compels 
you  to  think  by  having  made  their  negations  impossible. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  been  at  much  pains  to  point  out,  all  the 
more  important  propositions  supplied  by  experience  are,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  celebrated  distinction  of  Kant,  synthetical,  that  is, 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  affirms  something  of  the 
subject  which  is  not  already  contained  in  the  subject  itself. 
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Thus,  experience  supplies  the  proposition  that  a  trilateral,  or 
this  trilateral,  is  triangular.  Triangularity  is  a  wholly  dififer- 
ent  thing  from  trilaterality,  and  to  say  that  a  trilateral  is  trian- 
gular is  much  more  than  saying  a  trilateral  is  trilateral; 
in  other  words  it  is  a  synthetical  (or  ampliative)  propo- 
sition which  adds  to  our  information  instead  of  an  analytical 
(or  identical,  or  explicative)  proposition  which  merely  defines 
or  describes,  or  develops  what  we  knew  befora  So  experience 
furnishes  the  propositions  that  unimpeded  bodies  tend  to  each 
other  with  a  force  directly  as  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances ;  that  one  part  of  hydrogen  tends  to 
unite  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  one  part  of  water, 
that  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon manifest  vital  phenomena,  that  of  these  some  manifest  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  that  some  of  these  manifest  reason ; 
and  so  throughout  the  realm  of  nature.  These  and  the  like 
are  all  synthetical  propositions,  which  increase  our  information, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  predicate  are  a  positive  addition 
to  the  contents  of  the  subject  For  Mr.  Mill,  knowledge  and 
science  are  nothing  but  the  perfecting  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, the  patient  and  careful  interrogation  of  nature  to  find  out 
what  predicates  she  joins  with  what  subjects,  and  if  in  these 
junctions,  or  juxtapositions  there  is  any  discoverable  order  and 
law.  He  disdains  the  idea  that  we  can  get  beyond  our  experi- 
ence of  her,  or  add  anything  of  our  own  to  what  she  is  good 
enough  to  tell  us  of  herself :  that  we  have  any  potencies  or 
impotencies  of  thought  which  assure  us  (not  only  of  what  she 
actually  does  but)  of  what  she  must  do  everywhere  and  for- 
ever. Hence  his  undisguised  impatience  with  the  dogmatism 
of  science,  the  interpolation  among  the  processes  of  nature  of 
agents  or  factors  (such  as  the  aetherial  medium)  which  she  does 
not  confess  to  in  plain  terms  herself,  and  the  extension  of  gene- 
ralizations (such  as  universal  evolution)  beyond  the  bounds  of 
all  possible  observation.  Nobody  saw  more  clearly  than  Mr. 
Mill  that  much  of  what  is  called  Experimental  Science  is  rank 
rationalism,  the  bold  realization  of  our  own  abstractions,  the 
imposition  upon  nature  of  our  own  necessities  of  thought  or 
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the  limitation  of  her  by  our  own  inability  to  think.*  For  if 
among  the  synthetical  propositions  which  make  up  our  real 
knowledge  there  are  any  which  are  known  by  us  to  be  true  not 
only  in  this  or  that  case  but  of  necessity  and  therefore  univer- 
sally, then  evidently  we  have  got  hold  of  truths  which  it  is  not 
in  the  competence  of  experience  to  furnish,  the  truths  first  dis- 
tinctly defined  by  E^nt  as  transcendental  d  priori  synthetical 
cognitions  of  pure  reason.  That  space  has  three  dimensions  is 
a  synthetical  d  posteriori  proposition  which  we  know  to  be  true 
within  the  range  of  our  telescop)es,  but  that  all  space  is  of  three 
dimensions  is  a  synthetical  d  priori  proposition  which  can  only 
be  known  to  be  true  by  some  faculty  wholly  above  experience. 
Such  propositions  abound,  according  to  Kant,  in  logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  morality.  Precisely  such,  in  spite  of  his  ingenious 
disclaimers,  are  the  propositions  which  his  universal  postulate 
commits  Mr.  Spencer  to  and  out  of  which  he  has  constructed 
his  system  of  things.  The  whole  theory  of  necessary  universal 
evolution  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  paradox  and  the  most 
unfortunate  faux-pas  in  modern  philosophy,  and  we  can  only 
explain  it  by  supposing  that  Mr.  Spencer's  familiarity  with 
positive  science  is  out  of  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  meta- 
physics and  so,  that,  like  Prof.  Tyndall,  he  is  unaware  of  the 
metaphysical  implications  which  infest  nearly  all  the  great  sci- 

*  Mr.  Min^s  qualified  but  yeiy  positiye  doctrine  of  idealism  and  nihilism  was 
therefore  a  singular  inconsistency,  for  there  is  as  much  temerity  in  denying  as  in 
affirming  an  unknown  predicate  (substance)  of  a  known  subject  (phenomena).  In 
Mr.  MiU's  case  there  was  more,  for  the  phenomena  of  memory  which  so  puzzled 
him  are  puzzling  because,  like  the  dualism  of  force,  they  point  to  the  very  thing 
he  denied. 

The  Nation  (No.  534)  thinks  that  philosophy  lost  in  the  late  Mr.  Chauncey 
Wright  a  thinker  who  but  for  indolence  and  want  of  ambition  had  it  in  him  *'to 
have  brought  the  work  of  Mill  and  Bain  for  the  present  to  a  conclusion."  If  by 
Mr.  MUl^s  work  we  are  to  understand  so  much  of  it  as  was  faithful  to  his  empir- 
ical principle  it  will  be  concluded  by  the  man  who  completes  the  exploration  of 
DBtore,  who  disooyers  the  last  predicate  she  joins  to  her  last  subject.  If  Mr. 
Wright  could  have  done  that  his  indolence  was  a  deplorable  thing.  If  we  are  to 
undMrstaad  Mr.  Mill's  metempiridsm  (as  it  appears  from  the  Nation  that  we  are) 
then  his  work  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  only  by  turning  his  qualified  into 
absolute  idealism  and  nihilism,  that  is  by  the  reduction  of  his  inconsistencies  ad 
nhtwdmn.  Mr.  Wright  could  certainly  haye  performed  this  feat  in  half  an  hour 
by  the  doQk,  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sort  of  indolence  which  prevented 
him  from  doing  it. 
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entific  abstractions  and  generalizations.  In  bis  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  tbe  universe  Mr.  Spencer  has  gone  down  like  Qaiotus 
Curtius  with  all  the  panoply  of  Empiricism  upon  him  into  the 
gulf  of  Transcendental  Rationalism. 

Mr.  Lewes,  .as  it  happens,  is  a  thinker  who  has  studied,  and 
for  that  matter  written  the  history  of  philosophy  before  attempt- 
ing to  philosophize  on  any  large  scale  himself.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  therefore  that  he  would  follow  Mr.  Spencer  into 
the  abyss  along  with  Dr.  Tyndall,  Prof.  Fiske,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  write  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Synthetic 
extensions  of  knowledge  which  anticipate  and  outrun  all  pos- 
sible experience,  which  ascertain  the  revolutions  of  the  CJosmos 
from  the  little  vicissitudes  of  a  single  consciousness,  leaping 
from  feeling  to  motion,  irom  motion  to  matter,  &om  matter  to 
force,  from  the  manifestations  of  all  these  to  the  necessary  per- 
sistencies and  the  absolute  reality  underlying  them  are  pardon- 
able in  one  who  believes,  like  Descartes,  in  the  original 
infallibility  and  the  divine  guarantees  of  his  own  reason,  but 
not  in  another  who  resolves  reason  into  a  late  and  minute 
product  of  the  very  evolution  he  is  giving  an  account  ol 
What  might  have  been  expected  beforehand  was  that  Mr. 
Lewes,  warned  by  the  catastrophe,  would  have  gone  back  from 
the  ambitious  syntheses  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  modest  ones  of 
Mr.  Mill.  Unluckily  Mr.  Mill  was  in  trouble  himself;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  his  dif&dent  and  circumspect  appeal  to  experi- 
ence involved  a  distinct  condemnation  of  all  the  larger  proposals 
of  Experimental  Science  and  a  final  renunciation  of  that  cosmo- 
logy which  is  the  standing  proposal  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Not  only  did  it  turn  Dr.  TyndalFs  certitudes  into  guesswork 
and  Mr.  Spencer^s  universal  postulate  into  assumption,  but  it 
said  once  for  all,  the  universe  which  you  can't  reach  with  eye 
or  ear  or  hand  is  past  your  finding  out,  and  save  for  the  dreams 
of  faith  and  the  fervors  of  devotion  it  must  be  left  alona  Mr. 
Lewes  could  by  no  means  consent  to  this  for  he  held  to  the 
ancient  tradition  and  was  persuaded  that  what  Descartes  and 
Gassendi,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  Spencer  had  attempted  it  was 
in  him  to  do,  **  to  furnish  a  Doctrine  embracing  the  World 
Man,  and  Society  in  one  homogeneous  method ;"  so  that  Mr. 
Mill  was  perhaps  the  one  thinker  at  whose  feet  it  was  impos- 
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sible  for  bim  to  sit  In  the  second  place  Mr.  Mill  had  not  only 
rebaked  in  this  was  the  pretentions  of  all  contemporary  science 
and  philosophy  but  bad  himself  most  manifestly  broken  down 
among  the  seeming  simplicities  of  that  very  experience  whose 
interpretation  he  thought  philosophy  might  venture  to  under- 
take. For  one  thing  he  was  forced  to  confess,  which  he  did 
with  characteristic  candor,  that  the  principle  of  Association  of 
Ideas  which  had  carried  him  safely  through  the  superficial 
operations  of  the  mind  failed  with  the  fundamental  faculty,  or 
fact,  of  Memory,  a  mystery  which  he  turned  over  in  despair  to 
future  speculation.  But  as  memory  is  implicated  in  all  percep- 
tions and  all  reasonings  the  mystery  turned  over  was  really 
nothing  less  than  the  materials  of  his  entire  philosophy.  It 
was,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  Associated  Ideas  where 
he  felt  himself  secure  that  ruin  overtook  him,  for  the  very  light 
thrown  among  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  thought  by  his 
masterly  expositions  only  made  it  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
their  real  foundations  were  still  out  of  sight,  that  the  superfi- 
cial strata  deposited  by  experience  are  moulded  from  beneath 
and  pierced  in  every  direction  by  the  rugged  granite  of  intuitions 
anterior  to  all  possible  association  of  ideaa  There  are  most 
certainly  things,  not  only  necessarily  believed  by  all  men  to  be 
true  (the  necessary,  universal  truths  of  Mr.  Spencer)  but  which 
we  know  are  true  everywhere  and  forever  (the  necessary,  uni- 
versal truths  of  nationalism).  We  do  know  beyond  any 
peradventure,  and  if  that  were  possible  all  the  more  certainly 
for  Mr.  Mill's  counter-argument,  that  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points  is  a  straight  line,  that  all  trilaterals  are 
triangular,  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,  that  cruelty  is  base,  that  justice  is  due  to  all.  These 
propositions  are  necessarily  and  universally  true.  If  they  are 
at  the  same  time  synthetical  propositions,  if  the  things  affirmed 
"  (triangularity,"  *'  baseness)"  are  exterior  and  additional  to  the 
things  of  which  they  are  affirmed  "  (trilateral,"  "  cruelty")  then 
we  have  got  an  extension  of  knowledge  which  experience  never 
gave  nor  can  give,  belonging  to  the  primeval  granite  and  not  to 
the  sedimentary  formations  of  the  mind,  whether  the  thin 
alluvium  of  experience  as  Mr.  Mill  describes  it,  or  the  ancient 
strata  of  ancestral  experience  which  figure  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
Theory  of  Evolution. 
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The  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  is  the  distinct  confession  of 
Empiricism  that  the  controversy  over  the  qaestion  as  originally 
formulated  is  closed  and  that  the  field  of  battle  must  be  aban- 
doned to  the  Bationalista  The  news  of  the  evacuation  never 
reached  Mr.  Mill  who  fell  where  he  fought,  like  Marmion,  and 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Spencer  are  still  serving  their  guns  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  victory  ;  but  Mr.  Lewes,  who  understands 
the  theory  and  history  of  war,  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
battle  is  over.  He  is,  however,  confident  that  there  is  still  time 
to  win  another  and  with  the  promptitude  of  a  veteran  be  has 
executed  a  change  of  front  which  completely  alters  the  situa- 
tion. Kant  he  declares  to  have  been  in  the  right  as  against  the 
Empiricists  in  holding  that  the  mind  has  cognitions  of  neces- 
sary, universal  truths  ;  Mill  and  Spencer  to  be  right  as  against 
the  Rationalists  in  holding  that  all  cognitions  are  supplied  by 
experience  ;  but  both  to  be  wrong  in  holding  that  any  of  our 
cognitions  are  synthetical.  Experience  alone  teaches  us  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  that 
cruelty  is  base ;  but  this  intuition  of  the  particular,  contingent 
fact  carries  with  it  the  intuition  of  the  universal  necessary  truth 
— we  know  that  a  straight  line  must  be  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  that  cruelty  must  he  base.  And  why?  for 
the  perfectly  simple  reason  that  these  are  all  analytical  truths 
and  the  pure  form  of  their  expression  an  identical  proposition. 
What  we  mean  by  "  straight  line"  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
"shortest  distance,"  what  we  mean  by  ** trilateral"  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  **  triangular,"  what  we  mean  by  "  cruelty" 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  "  base ;"  so  that  all  we  have  affirmed 
is  this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  or  that  whatever  is,  is,  and 
the  slightest  experience  is  as  competent  for  that  afiirmation 
as  "  pure  reason"  or  any  other  transcendental  faculty  of  the 
souL 

Mr.  Lewes  therefore  resumes  the  engagement  with  artillery 
and  ammunition  captured  from  the  enemy ;  more  than  this, 
with  happy  audacity  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. He  has  appropriated  the  whole  fund  of  necessary  truths 
under  the  plea  that  they  belong  to  him  as  identical  truths  sup- 
plied by  experience;  and  he  has  promised  a  cosmology  as 
comprehensive  as  Mr.  Spencer's  on  the  assumption  that  such 
truths  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  universe.    Now,  as  it  hap* 
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pens,  this  identical  manoeavre  (if  a  pun  is  permissible  in  so 
serious  a  discussion)  has  been  executed  at  leat  once  before  in 
modem  philosophy,  and  an  examination  of  the  earlier  experi- 
ment, besides  being  of  interest  to  any  one  who  cares  for 
historical  coDnection,  may  prepare  us  for  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Lewes^s  two  postulates  (that  all  our  cognitions  are  reducible 
to  the  form  of  identical  propositions ;  and  that  identical  pro- 
positions can  yield  a  theory  of  the  universe). 

n. 

In  the  year  1629  Descartes,  goaded  by  the  perplexities  born 
of  much  stady  and  vast  experience  of  men  and  life,  retired  to 
Holland,  to  see  whether  in  the  midst  of  Dutch  security  and 
tranquility  he  could  not  find  some  solid  interior  ground  of  as- 
sared  knowledge  and  rea^nable  faith.  The  very  doubt  which 
had  carried  Bacon  out  of  doors  to  the  observation  and  interro- 
gation of  nature  drove  Descartes  into  solitude  and  self-inspec- 
tion; and,  although  such  generalizations  are  always  to  be 
taken  loosely,  it  may  be  said  that  Modem  Philosophy  was  bom 
of  the  meditations  of  Descartes  as  Modern  Science  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Bacon.  Having  put  aside  with  unflinching  skepti- 
cism, item  by  item,  the  entire  universe  with  which  his  great 
compeer  had  been  busy,  the  one  absolute  certainty  which 
Descartes  found  left  within  him  was  this:  Oogtto  ergo  sum;  Je 
pense  done  je  suis ;  I  think  therefore  I  am.  An  astonishing 
amount  of  irrelevant  criticism  has  flourished  over  this  famous 
dictum,  all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  by  a  little  atten- 
tion to  Descartes'  exposition  and  use  of  it.  It  is  neither  the 
flagrant  petitio  principii  of  some  of  the  critics ;  nor  the  empty 
truism  of  others  ;*  nor  yet  is  it  a  storehouse  of  materials  for 
building  a  philosophy,  or  a  germ  out  of  which  a  philosophy 

^  The  idea  that  the  cogUo  ergo  wm  begs  the  question  is  founded  upon  the  misap- 
prehension that  it  is  an  imperfect  syUogism,  the  expression  of  a  particular  truth 
deduoed  from  a  universal  already  taken  for  granted  ("  Ibut  oe  qui  pense  est^  onex- 
iffe'^  Perhaps  no  one  ever  had  a  greater  contempt  for  this  sort  of  reasoning 
than  Descartes,  and  to  suppose  him  capable  of  it  here  in  hl&  premier  prindpe  is  to 
misunderstand  his  entire  philosophy,  which  is  not  a  deduction  from  universals  but 
in  intuition  of  particulars.  In  the  Biponaes  aux  Seoondee  Objeetione  he  has  ex- 
plained with  his  usual  distinctness  that  the  fact  of  existence  is  not  concluded  from 
the  fact  of  thought  by  the  force  of  any  ^Uogism  but  as  a  thing  known  of  itself 
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may  be  developed.  It  is  simply  an  abnolute  certainty  and  its 
value  for  further  use  is  in  this,  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
yield  a  criterion  of  certitude  applicable  to  other  ideas  as  well  as 
to  this  one.  "I  then  went  on,"  says  Descartes,*  "  to  consider  in 
general  what  it  is  that  is  requisite  to  a  proposition  in  order  to 

and  by  simple  inspectloii  of  conaciouBiiess.— ((Skivrev  de  Detcartea;  public  par 
Victor  CoiiBin,  I,  427.) 

As  for  the  seoond  critidBm  the  proposition  is  so  far  from  being  a  truism  thst  it 
oovers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Nihilistic  oontroverey ;  is  an  affirmation  that  the 
soul  diilers  from  its  thoughts  as  substanoe  from  mode.  "  Descartes,  says  Sir  Whl 
Hamilton  {Metaphysica,  1, 166),  at  least  as  understood  and  followed  by  lialebnncfae 
and  other  of  his  disdples,  made  thought  or  consdousness  convertible  witii  the 
substance  of  the  mind."  Hobbes  thought  it  necessary  to  instruct  Descartes  on 
this  very  point  "I,  myself,  who  think,  be  says,  am  distinct  from  my  thought; 
and  although  it  is  not  separated  from  myself  it  is,  nevertheless,  different  from  me.'* 
To  this  Descartes  replies :  "  Je  ne  nie  pas  que  moi  qui  pense,  ne  sois  distingu^  de 
ma  pens^  comme  une  chose  Test  de  son  mode,"  (I,  475),  and  what  he  does  not 
deny  here  he  takes  for  granted  eyerywhere  else.  If  we  are  not  in  error,  HamO- 
ton's  reading  is  founded  upon  a  misconstruction  of  the  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  essence  as  they  are  defined  by  Descartes.  *'  Substance  "  is  the  thing 
in  itself,  the  substratum  of  aU  attributes,  properties,  phenomena;  "essence "is 
that  particular  attribute  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  which  determines  Its 
nature  as  distinguished  from  the  natures  of  other  things.  Thus  with  Desosrtes, 
the  essential  attribute,  or  essence,  of  the  substance  *'mind  "  is  thought,  of  the  sub- 
stanoe "  matter  "  extension.  So  to-day  we  would  say — ^it  is  the  essence  of  matter 
to  resist;  but  not — ^resistance  is  matter,  a  nihilistic  proposition.  The  Garteoan 
distinction  is  exactly  expressed  by  Spinoza  in  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  6th  Deflnitionfi 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  BOika: 

«« J'entends  par  6ub9kMce  ce  qui  est  en  sol  et  est  oon^u  par  soi — ^." 

^*  J'entends  par  atiribiU  oe  que  la  raison  con9oit  dans  la  substance  comme  oonsti- 
tutant  son  essence." 

"  J'entends  par  mode  les  affections  de  la  substance  .  .  .  ." 

"  J'entends  par  Dieu  un  dtre  abeolument  inflni,  c'est-i-dire  une  substance  ooa- 
stitu^  par  une  infinite  d'attributs  dont  ohacun  exprime  une  essence  etemeOe  et 
infinie." — {(Buvrea  de  Spimoaa  tradmtespar  Emile  Saisset,  HI,  3.)  Whence  flows 
the  pantheistic  conduaion  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  of  whose  infinite  num- 
ber of  hifinite  essences  all  things  are  modes  or  manifestations." 

On  the  whole  our  conclusion  is  that  the  eoffito  ergo  eum  which  gives  the 
criterion  of  truth  is  a  synthetical  proposition,  the  passage  from  tiie  subject  to  a 
predicate  wholly  different  from  the  subject^  on  the  authority  of  an  intaition  of 
necessary  truth.  If  it  is  really  nothing  but  the  paltry  truism,  A  is  A,  it  cannot 
provide  a  criterion  that  will  avail  us  when  we  come  to  the  tremendous  synthetical 
propositions  which  affirm  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  external  world.  So  that 
the  fate  of  Descartes'  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  daring  and  extensive  STntbet* 
ical  philosophy  produced  hitherto,  is  involved  In  this  question  about  \aB  premier 
prineipe, 

*  (Ewrea  de  Ikecartee,  m,  p.  90.    PtUidpee  de  PhUoeophie. 
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be  certainly  true ;  for  having  just  found  one  which  I  knew  to 
be  .HO  I  thought  I  ought  also  to  know  in  what  this  certitude 
consists.  And  having  observed  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  this  Je  pense  done  je  suis,  which  assures  me  I  say  the  truth 
save  only  that  I  see  very  clearly  that  in  order  to  think  it  is 
necessary  to  be,  I  concluded  that  I  could  take  for  a  general 
role  that  things  which  we  conceive  very  clearly  and  very  dis- 
tinctly are  all  true  things."  The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  the 
application  of  this  rule  or  test  to  the  contents  of  consciousness; 
the  gathering  together  of  all  ideas  which,  like  the  first  one,  are 
found  to  be  ^*  clear  and  distinct"  ^ 

The  criterion  again  has  been  as  obnoxious  to  the  critics  as 
the  premier  principe  or  &vst  \desL  from  which  it  was  obtained; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  an  idea  may  be  clear 
and  distinct  yet  not  true ;  on  the  other,  that  what  we  take  for 
a  clear  and  distinct  idea  may  in  fact  be  obscure  and  confused. 
According  to  the  sensationalists  our  '^  vivid  "  ideas  ars  all  im- 
pressions of  sensible  things,  while  the  ideas  furnished  by  mem- 
ory and  imagination  to  the  reason  are  all  "  faint  copies  "  of  those 
vivid  originals ;  so  that  what  the  Sensationalist  declares  to  be 
clear  and  distinct  Descartes  declares  to  be  doubtful  or  false, 
and  what  Descartes  declares  certainly  true  the  Sensationalist 
declares  obscure  and  confused.  But  here  again  we  may  easily 
escape  the  ambiguity  in  the  description  of  the  criterion  by  at- 
tending to  the  use  made  of  it,  for  when  Descartes  talks  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea,  what  is  it  in  fact  about  the  idea  that  is 
80?  Not  only  the  idea  itself  as  an  occupant  among  many  more 
of  consciousness  (for  to  this  extent  any  idea  may  be  discrim- 
inated by  careful  attention  from  any  other) ;  but  beyond  this  the 
absolute  necessity  the  idea  is  under  of  being  true.  His  trouble, 
remember,  was  doubt;  his  demand,  certitude — ^the  assurance  that 
something  must  be  true;  so,  he  says,  in  the  Discours  de  la 
Meihode,  "  I  determined  to  make  believe  that  all  things  what- 
soever that  had  ever  entered  my  mind  were  no  more  true 
than  the  illusions  of  my  dreama  But  immediately  afterwards  I 
took  notice  that  while  attempting  in  this  way  to  think  that 
everything  was  false,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  who  was 
thinking  so  was  myself  something  (*^il  falloit  n6cessairement 
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que  moi  qui  le  peusois  fusse  quelque  chose'*).*  So,  in  his  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  God,  the  second  step  in  his 
philosophy,  what  he  pronounces  to  be  clear  and  distinct  is  not 
only  the  idea  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  mind,  but  the  necessity 
that  so  existing  it  is  trucf  So  again  in  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  the  external  world ;  and  generally  throughout  his 
philosophy  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  identified  as  necessarily 
true  ideaa  The  argument  is  not  that  they  are  necessarily  trae 
because  clear  and  distinct,  or  clear  and  distinct  because  necessa- 
rily true ;  but  the  necessary  truth  is  the  very  thing  which  is 
>clear  and  distinct  To  complete  the  preparations  for  a  phi- 
losophy it  only  remained  to  enquire  the  origin  of  these  ideas. 
Having  excluded  as  necessarily  false  the  suppositions  that  they 
may  have  been  received  through  the  senses,  or  originated  by 
the  mind  itself  Descartes  concludes  that  they  are  born  and  pro- 
duced with  the  mind  from  the  moment  of  its  creation.  So  that 
the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  first  identified  as  necessarily  true 
are  finally  identified  as  innate  ideas4    Thus  the  firmament  of 

*  I,  168.  Compare  the  Meditationa  and  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the 
Principea — "  ]e  vois  tr^s  dairement  que  pour  penser  U/atU  itre  "  is  what  gives  the 
criterion  of  clearness  and  distinctness. 

f  "  Gomme  de  oe  qu'elle  (la  pens^)  voit  qu'il  est  ntossairement  oompris  dans 
I'id^  qu'elle  a  du  triangle  que  ses  trois  angles  soient  ^ux  i  deux  droits,  elle  » 
persuade  absolument  que  le  triangle  a  les  trois  angles  ^gaux  i  deux  droits; 
de  mdme,  de  oela  seul  qu*elle  aperQoit  que  I'existence  n^ceesaire  et  etemelle  est 
comprise  dans  Tid^  qu'elle  a  d'un  dtre  tout  parfait,  elle  doit  condure  que  cetta 
6tre  tout  parfait  est  ou  existe."    Ill,  p.  *12.    Compare  I,  160. 

X  I,  289.  According  to  Sir  Wm.  HamQton  (MUaph.  U,  351)  the  criterion  bf 
which  the  native  may  be  discriminated  from  the  adventitious  elements  of 
knowledge  (the  character  of  universality  and  necessity)  was  first  explidtly  pro- 
claimed by  Leibnitz.  '*It  is  truCi  Hamilton  goes  on,  that  previously  to  him 
Descartes  all  but  enounced  it  In  the  notes  on  the  Jhvgrcmma  of  IM  he 
has  the  following  sentence :  '  I  wish  that  our  author  would  inform  me  what  is 
that  corporeal  motion  which  is  able  to  form  in  our  inteUect  any  conmion  notioa 
•  ..  for  all  those  motions  are  particular,  but  these  notions  are  universal  haYing 
no  affinity  with  motions,  and  holding  no  relation  to  them.'  Now  had  he  onlj 
added  the  term  neoeaaary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  antidpated 
Leibnitz."  This  unfortunate  statement  is  a  particularly  good  example  of  the  leritjr 
with  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  read  the  history  of  philosophy  and  ought  to 
have  mitigated  Mr.  Mill's  regret  that  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  write  it  If 
the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  the  passage  dted  (X  96)  he  will  see 
at  once  that  so  far  is  Descartes  from  assigning  universality  as  the  mark  of  in- 
nate ideas  that  on  the  very  same  page  he  dodares  that  our  ideas  of  motiont^ 
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human  consciousnes  is  filled  with  constellations  of  "ideas/' 
lighted  by  the  hand  of  God,  certainly  because  necessarily  true, 
and  shining  with  a  radiance  so  distinct  and  so  clear  that  any 
man  who  knows  how  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  that  come  between  will  receive  what  wisdom  is  possible 
or  needful  for  him.  From  this  conception  sprang  the  system 
of  Descartes  himself;  the  "Mysticism"  of  Malebranche ;*  the 
Pantheism  of  Spinoza ;  and  more  indirectly  the  Preestablished 
Harmony  of  Leibnitz. 

The  principal  function  of  British  Philosophy  has  always 
been  to  pooh-pooh  the  philosophies  of  the  Continent,  and  here 
for  the  second  time  was  an  opportunity  which  some  English- 
man was  sure  to  dnd  irresistible.  As  the  mediaeval  systems 
bom  in  the  intercourse  of  the  German  mind  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  antiquity  drew  the  Novum  Organ  nm  from  Bacon,  so 
the  Cartesian  cosmologies  drew  from  Locke  the  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding.  With  the  instinct  of  a  born  critic 
Locke  delivered  his  attack  upon  a  position  which  Descartes 
had  left  in  the  background  and  seemingly  uncovered.  With- 
out disputing  the  assumptions  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
clear,  and  distinct  ideas,  and  that  they  are  certainly  and  neces- 
sarily true  be  denied  that  any  of  them  are  innate.  Defining 
idea  as  anything  "  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  is  employed 

flgnies,  oolora,  et  toutea  choaea  aembUMes  are  native  to  the  mind  (aont  ncUurdiement 
m  nota) ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  n^lecting  the  character  of  necessity  that  two 
pages  farther  on  he  declares  that  the  "  sole  consideradon "  of  the  idea  of  God 
(one  of  his  two  innate  ideas  par  eaooeUenee)  will  show  that  it  contains  not  only 
"  one  ezistenoe  possible  ei  oontingefUe,  mais  bien  une  existence  alfsolumeni  n^eea- 
mire  et  actoelle."  (p.  99.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  by  necessity  Descartes 
means  the  necessity  that  objective  realities  must  correspond  to  our  ideas ;  by 
oniversality  he  means  usually  (for  there  are  at  least  apparent  exceptions)  simply 
indnctive  generalization  (o'est  le  propre  de  notre  esprit  de  former  les  propositions 
g^drales  de  la  connoisance  des  partioulidres,"  I,  427);  whereas  by  necessity 
Hamilton  means  the  subjective  necessity  we  are  under  of  thinking  certain  things 
to  be  true ;  and  by  universality  the  consequent  agreement  of  all  men  in  so  think- 
ing. How  he  ooold  have  expected  to  find  any  traces  of  this  criterion  in  Descartes 
is  beyond  guessing.  It  is  certain  that  Descartes  would  have  branded  it  at  once  as 
a  capitulation  to  skepticism. 

*  There  could  be  no  more  perfect  misnomer,  for  the  theory  of  the  Vision  of  all 
llungs  in  Ood  is  a  collection  of  "dear  and  distinct  ideas.''  The  same  remark 
•ppKes  to  tlie  EtMca  of  the  "  Gkxl-intoxicated  Spinoza,'*  which  is  perhaps  aa 
emotional  as  plane  geometry. 
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about  in  thinking"  he  had  no  difficalty  in  showing  by  simple 
attention  to  the  terms  of  the  proposition  and  direct  appeal  to 
facts  that  no  idea  exists  until  thoaght  about  or  perceived,  and 
that  a  vast  deal  of  perceiving  and  thinking  goes  on  before  the 
**  innate  ideas"  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  mind.  Where 
then  do  they  come  from  ?  From  the  fountain  out  of  which 
flow  all  other  ideas,  ^'  in  a  word  from  experienca"  But  what 
is  experience  ?  Our  observation  employed  about  external  sen- 
sible objects  (i.  e.  Sensation),  or,  about  the  internal  operations 
of  our  minds  as  acting  upon  sensations  (i.  e.  Beflection). 
'^  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all 
the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring."  Then 
follows  the  well-known  analysis  of  all  ideas,  including  the 
splendid  idola  of  which  philosophers  have  built  their  systems, 
into  products  of  experience,  drops  flowing  into  the  reservoir  of 
the  Understanding  from  the  two  fountains  of  Sensation  and 
Beflection.  Such  being  the  origin  of  ideas  what  is  the  nature 
of  knowledge?  "Nothing  but  the  perception  of  connection 
and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our 
ideas  ;"  which  resolves  into  the  perceptions,  L  of  the  relations 
between  ideas,  and  IL  of  the  real,  or  actual  existence  agreeing  to 
any  idea.  Where  the  perception  of  Belation,  or  Beal  Exist- 
ence is  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  mediate  ideas,  knowl- 
edge is  intuitive  and  certain.  *'  On  this  intuition  depends  all 
the  certainty  and  evidence  of  our  knowledge  ;  which  certainly 
everyone  finds  so  great  that  he  can't  imagine,  and  therefore 
not  require,  a  greater."  Descartes'  criterion  of  truth,  then,  was 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas,  that  is,  the  intuition 
accompanying  them  that  the  things  they  correspond  to  (e.  g. 
the  soul,  God,  the  external  world)  must  needs  be.  Locke's 
criterion  is  the  intuition  of  the  relations  between  ideas  and  of 
the  real  existence  agreeing  to  them.  Evidently  the  new  crite- 
rion needs  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from  the  old  one  or 
we  shall  have  the  whole  cosmology  involved  in  Descartes' 
innate  ideas  reappearing  with  Locke's  perception  of  relation 
and  real  existence.  By  a  very  fortunate  conjunction  the  last 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Cartesians  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  their  critics  ;*  and  to  the  aphorism  of  the 

*  The  first  that  is  whose  criticisin  told.    Oassendi  anticipated  Looke  upon 
nearly  every  important  pomt  of  the  Essay.    See  below,  note  p.  463. 
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Sssay^  nihil  in  inieUectu  quod  non  prins  sit  in  sensu^  Leibnitz  re- 
plied with  the  amendment,  Nihil  .  .  .  nisi  ipse  inteUectus.  It  is 
granted  that  an  idea  is  that  which  the  mind  is  employed  about 
in  thinking  and  so  cannot  be  found  there  until  something  has 
set  the  mind  to  think.  There  are  no  innate  ideas  of  particular, 
contingent  sensations,  but  only  external  objects  fitted  to  pro- 
duce, and  internal  faculties  fitted  to  receive  sensations  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  operations  involved  in  receiving  them ;  there 
are  no  innate  ideas  of  necessary  truths  but  only  an  experience 
fitted  to  suggest  and  a  faculty  fitted  to  perceive  them.  What 
is  innate  is  not  the  ideas  but  the  faculties ;  what  is  transcen- 
dental and  underived  is  not  the  cognitions  but  the  conditions 
which  ensure  them.*  As  a  matter  of  history  this  rejoinder 
bad  the  eflFect  of  exactly  defining  the  question  in  controversy 
and,  subsequent  philosophy  so  far  as  it  has  had  continuity  and 
coherence  has  been  the  working  out  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  alternatives  submitted.  In  one  direction  the  innate  facul- 
ties as  discriminated  by  Leibnitz  were  developed  by  Kant  into 
the  transcendental  d  priori  conditions  of  all  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion and  of  all  knowledge;  the  criterion  of  truth,  defined  by 
Descartes  as  the  intuition  of  objective  necessity,  by  Locke  as 
the  intuition  of  relation  and  real  existence,  being  now  defined 
as  the  impossibility  of  believing  otherwise  than  we  do,  the  sub- 
jective necessity  we  are  under  of  thinking  so  and  so.  In  the 
other  direction,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were  decomposed  by 
Condillac,  as  ideas  had  been  before  by  Locke,  into  products  of 
experience  and  all  experience  was  traced  back  to  the  senses. 

*  This  brings  us  to  a  misoonoeption  which  has  affected  all  subsequent  philos- 
ophy. The  truth  is  that  the  flank  morement  with  which  Leibnitz  met  the  attack 
oi  Locke  had  been  completely  anticipated  by  Descartes  himself.  In  his  reply  to 
the  twdfth  article  of  the  placard,  or  Programma  referred  to  by  Hamilton  he  dis- 
tinctly ezpluns  that  by  innate  ideas  he  means  nothing  different  from  the  faculty 
itself  of  thinking,  and  to  say  that  the  faculty  is  innate  is  exactly  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  the  ideas  are;  they  are  natural  to  the  soul  as  certain  diseases  are  to  the 
body  in  this  sense  that  we  are  bom  "  arec  la  disposition  ou  la  faculty  de  les  con- 
tracter."  (X,  93.)  Although  this  document  is  in  the  first  edition  of  the  SpisMa 
(1667)  it  is  diflBcult  to  suppose  that  Locke  could  have  seen  it  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Descartes'  contempt  for  the  argument  from  universal  consent  and  his 
doctrine  of  generalization  by  induction  the  efllsct  of  it  is  to  convert  the  Essay  into 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ignaratio  ehncki  in  philosophical  controversy.  Des- 
cartes would  certainly  have  laid  the  book  down  with  the  question — etpropoa  de 

VOL.  XXXV.  80 
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Ideas  and  Intellect,  Cognitions  and  Faculties  are  alike  Trans- 
formed Sensations ;  and  the  criterion  of  truth  is  the  intaitiou 
of  Identity,  a  criterion  not  only  good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  well 
able  to  go  anywhere.* 

HL 
Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac,  Abb6  de  Mureaux,  was  bora 
at  Qrenoble  in  1715,  and  died  on  his  estate  at  Bangenci 
where  he  passed  much  of  his  life  in  1780.  This  made  him  the 
contemporary  of  Hume,  a  somewhat  older  man  (1711-1776), 
and  of  B^ant  who  was  somewhat  younger  (1724-1804).+  He  is 
usually  described  as  the  thinker  who  imported  the  doctrines  of 
Locke  into  France  and  gave  them  the  French  stamp  and  conti* 
nental  circulation.  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  him  with  considerable 
scorn  as  a  shallow  person  who  had  no  room  for  the  profundities 
of  the  system  he  was  bringing  over  the  channel,  and  Dugald 
Stewart  accuses  him  specifically  of  misapprehending  and  mis- 
representing the  fundamental  thing  in  it  j  Locke  derived  all 
ideas  from  experience,  but  then  he  split  experience  into  Reflec- 
tion and  Sensation.  In  Stewart's  opinion  this  division  while 
referring  all  ideas  to  experience  withdrew  the  mind  itself,  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  operations  of  the  faculties,  from 
sensation,  so  that  the  real  doctrine  of  Locke  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  amendment  of  Leibnitz  rather  than  in  the  supposed  ver- 
sion of  Condillac.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has  replied  to  this  with 
an  equally  elaborate  argument  going  to  show  that  Locke  was 
perfectly  understood  by  Condillac  and  suffered  no  other  injury 
than  the  development  of  his  own  theory  according  to  his  own 

*  Locke  had  already  diHtingnmhed  the  intuitioaB  of  Id«iti^  or  Diversity  and  of 
Oo-existenoe  as  the  most  Important  among  the  "  perceptions  of  relation" ;  and 
Hume  held  that  mathematical  propositiona  are  analytioaL  To  complete  the  pedi* 
gree  we  may  add  that  CSondillac's  criterion  has  reappeared  in  Mr.  Lewee'a  Eidory 
of  Phihaophy  and  Prol>lem8  of  lAft  and  MM;  while  Kant's  has  descended  tiiroog^ 
Hamttton  to  Mr.  Spencer.  Both  of  them,  the  Kantian  rather  more  ostentatiooaly 
than  the  other,  lead  into  the  abyss  of  nescience  and  skeptidam.  So  does  all  phi- 
losophy which  goes  beyond  what  we  consider  to  have  been  the  proposal  of  Dea- 
cartes;  that  is,  which  undertakes  to  ascertain  not  only  what  we  know  bat  hoir 
and  why  we  know  it  And  this  is,  and  we  belieye  was  meant  by  Kant  to  be,  the 
moral  of  the  KriHk  dor  Bemen  Vemun^  ^ 

\  Locke  died  in  1704^  Malebranche  in  1716  the  year  Oondillao  was  bon,  and 
Leibnitain  1716. 

XPtMiwnoiry  DiatertaHon,  Bneye,  Bit 
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principles,  for  his  Reflection,  or  Self-consciousness  which  seems 
to  open  a  new  source  of  ideas  is  in  fact  only  reflex-sensation, 
the  water  of  the  other  fountain  at  second-hand.*  So  far  as 
Locke  is  concerned  the  dispute  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  ambiguity  which  underlies  the  apparent  plain  speaking  of 
the  Essay  and  which  perhaps  it  is  too  late  now  for  anybody  to 
clear  up.  So  far  as  CondiUac  is  concerned  it  quite  forgets  that 
he  is  to  be  interpreted  not  only  as  the  disciple  of  Locke  but  as 
a  successor  of  Leibnitz  and  therefore  as  a  thinker  likely  to  have 
a  position  of  his  own  somewhere  between  the  two.  Locke, 
says  CondiUac  after  a  hearty  eulogy  of  his  merits,  "  missed  a 
number  of  truths  which  it  seems  that  he  ought  to  have  seized ; 
and  at  times  he  becomes  obscure  and  even  inexact  So  his 
analysis  of  the  human  understanding  is  imperfect  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  look  for  the  generation  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  he  did  not  see  that  they  too  come  from  sensation  as  well 
as  our  ideas,  and  that  they  are  all  only  sensation  transformed ; 
he  did  not  observe  that  evidence  consists  wholly  in  identity  ; 
and  he  did  not  know  that  the  true  principle  of  the  art  of  think- 
ing is  the  intimate  association  of  ideas  (la  plus  grande  liaison 
des  id^).  He  touched  upon  nearly  all  these  discoveries ;  and 
he  might  have  made  them  if  he  had  treated  his  subject  more 
methodically,  "t  CondiUac,  therefore,  neither  misrepresented 
Locke  as  Stewart  says,  nor  was  he  merely  a  faithful  follower  as 
Hamilton  says.  Starting  from  the  principal  doctrine  of  the 
Essay  and  from  the  retort  of  Leibnitz,  he  declared :  L  that  all 
our  ideas,  and  aU  the  faculties  which  receive,  or  form  them, 
equally  come  from  experience,  which  is  nothing  but  sensation, 
or  transformed  sensation :  IL  that  these  identities  of  all  the 
contents  of  consciousness  yield  the  one  principle  of  all  evi- 
dence, which  is  Identity :  and  IIL  that  the  art  of  thinking  con- 
sists in  an  association  of  ideas  close  enough  to  make  this 
identity  clear.  These  three  discoveries  are  claimed  by  Condil- 
lac  as  his  own,  and  we  believe  belong  to  him.  If  they  do,  his 
rank  in  philosophy  is  much  more  important  than  the  one  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  English  critics  or  even  by  his  own  school 

•Jfeei9^yfic9, 11,196. 

f  Ckmrs  d'Ehide^  zv,  372.    Stewart  must  have  overlooked  this  passage. 
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in  France.  Where  would  Mr.  Spencer,  or  any  of  the  Sensation- 
alists  be  without  the  analysis  of  the  faculties?  or  either  of  the 
Mills,  without  the  liaison  des  uUesf  or  Mr.  Lewes,  without  the 
principle  of  identity  ?  It  was  Gondillac  and  not  Locke  who 
cleared  the  continent  of  the  Cartesian  cosmologies ;  and  it  was 
Condillac  who  furnished  the  original  draft  of  the  final  form  of 
the  Empirical  Philosophy. 

Condillac*s  first  treatise  is  the  Easai  sur  TOrigine  des  Oonrms- 
sances  Humaines,  exactly  described  in  the  title  as  an  ^'  ouvrage 
ou  Ton  r^uit  i,  un  seul  principe  tout  ce  qui  conceme  Fentende- 
ment  humain."  It  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  man  and  as 
might  be  expected  tells  rather  more  of  the  influences  under 
which  he  was  trained  than  of  the  original  position  he  was  about 
to  assuma  The  most  curious  thing  about  it  is  the  abundant 
evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  fact  which  everybody  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  although  it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Condillac  was  a  Cartesian  long  before  he  knew  anything  of 
Locke.  Not  only  does  he  define  the  soul  as  a  single,  indecom- 
posable,  indestructible  substance  distinct  from  the  body  which 
is  a  mere  temporary  agglomeration  of  substances,  but  he  fully 
accepts  the  old  Cartesian  consequence  of  non-intercourse  and 
occasional  causes.  What  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  fall 
we  do  not  of  course  know  except  as  an  article  of  faith ;  but  in 
this  life  as  a  consequence  of  Original  Sin  the  soul  is  yoked  like 
a  galley-slave  to  the  body,  the  penal  union  being  so  intimate, 
and  the  dependence  so  abject,  that  the  changes  in  the  body 
which  are  only  occasional  must  be  taken  as  if  they  were  truly 
physical  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  souL  What  the  real  eflS- 
cient  causes  at  work  in  this  semblance  of  intercourse  may  be, 
Condillac  declines  to  say,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he 
did  not  in  the  least  pretend  to  know.  Here  is  his  exact  point 
of  departure  from  the  Cartesians  and  of  approach  to  Sensation- 
alism. The  gap  filled  up  by  Malebranche  with  the  energies  of 
the  deity  is  left  a  blank,  and  the  ideas  supposed  to  be  their 
products  are  replaced  by  the  sensations  which  arise  in*  the  soul 
nobody»knows  how,  or  flow  into  it  nobody  knows  whence,  on 
occasion  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  body.  These  sensations 
are  the  constituent  of  consciousness,  the  problem  of  psychology 
being  nothing  but  the  processes  of  their  composition, — ^how  they 
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fuse  iuto  faculties,  how  they  refine  into  ideas.  They  are  a  count- 
less host,  of  whose  real  nature  we  can  only  say  that  we  feel 
them,  that  we  are  aware  of  their  presence ;  while  consciousness 
or  perception  is  the  earliest  operation  of  the  undei'standing,  and 
the  fruitiul  germ  of  all  the  others.  Of  the  whole  number,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  vanish  as  they  come  leaving  do  trace  behind ; 
but  often  it  happens  to  us  to  have  a  more  vivid  perception  of 
some  of  them  than  of  the  others,  an  emphatic  accentuation  of 
one  or  two  overpowering  our  consciousness  of  the  remainder. 
This  usurpation  of  consciousness  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
faculty  of  Attention,  and  is  a  momentous  event,  for  when  such 
conspicuous  and  impressive  sensations  repeat  themselves  they 
are  directly  recognized  as  having  arisen  before  and  as  belonging 
to  the  same  self  they  belonged  to  then.  Thus  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  identity  of  the  Ego  are  disclosed  while  the 
primal  faculty  of  Perception  is  differentiated  into  the  faculties 
of  Attention,  Beminiscence,  Contemplation,  Imagination.  So 
far,  however,  we  have  only  automatic  action  and  the  elements 
of  animal  psychology.  Sensations  have  poured  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  soul,  have  vanished  at  once  or  tarried  behind,  and 
tarrying  have  fallen  apart  or  fallen  together  according  to  their 
own  affinities,  the  liaison  des  idies  working  without  interference 
of  any  kind  from  within.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  needed  to  lift 
the  soul  out  of  mere  brute  sentiency  is  some  improved  sort  of 
association  of  ideas  which  will  give  it  mastery  over  its  sensations, 
enable  it  to  put  some  of  them  aside,  to  summon  others  into  its 
presence,  and  to  muster  and  manoeuvre  them  at  wilL  This  im- 
provement is  provided  by  the  wonderful  artifice  of  Language. 
Sensations  themselves  in  their  native  diffuse  state  have  a  slug- 
gish affinity  for  one  another,  a  perception  or  reminiscence  or 
imagination  lying  nearly  inert  in  the  presence  of  its  most  closely 
related  associates.  But  a  word  holds  an  immense  quantity  of 
crude  sensation  in  a  condensed  and  portable  form ;  you  can  take 
it  anywhere  and  fire  long  trains  of  other  sensations  with  it  It 
signifies  so  much  itself  and  suggests  so  much  more  than  it  sig- 
nifies that  you  can  make  it  do  anything  if  you  only  know  how. 
Condillac  was  so  pleased  with  this  conception  that  after  the 
manner  of  young  men  he  rather  ran  it  into  the  ground,  two- 
thirds  of  his  exposition  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  being 
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devoted  to  a  history  of  language,  all  going  to  show  that  the 
natural  and  artificial  signs  by  which  we  express  our  states  of 
mind,  first  to  one  another  and  finally  to  ourselves,  are  the 
supreme  development  of  the  principle  of  association  of  ideas, 
and  the  factor  to  which  we  owe  all  our  superiority  to  the  speech- 
less and  irrational  brutes.*  It  is  language  which  has  given  us 
Memory  (as  distinguished  from  mere  Reminiscence),  Beflection 
(as  distinguished  from  Attention),  Comparison,  Judgment,  Rea- 
soning; the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  being  that  the 
Human  Understanding  is  the  sum  total  of  all  our  faculties  and 
all  their  operations ;  its  source  the  abundant  fountain  of  sensa- 
tions ;  its  single  principle  of  unity  the  association  of  ideas. 

The  success  of  this  striking  little  essay  was  so  great  that 
three  years  after  Condillac  assumed  the  offensive  more  openly 
in  his  Trait&  des  Systhnes,  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  prejniers 
principea  or  innate  ideas  of  the  Cartesians.  It  is  of  no  great 
value  except  as  accentuating  the  contrast  between  the  rational 
and  empirical  proceedures,  for  Condillac  was  evidently  puzzled 
by  the  mysticism  of  Malebranche  and  the  monadology  of 
Leibnitz  while  he  makes  the  capital  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  "  ideas"  of  Descartes  are  abstract  universals  from  which  the 
system  of  particulars  is  to  be  reached  by  deduction ;  and  be  is 
totally  unaware  that  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  a  form  of  the 
Identical  Philosophy  which  would  have  fitted  his  discovery 
later  on,  of  the  principle  of  certitude  far  better  than  the  system 
he  finally  adopted.f  Having  delivered  this  parting  blow  at 
the  Cartesians  he  returned  to  the  English  Sensationalists  who 
now  had  a  great  surprise  in  store  for  him.  While  Locke  was 
busy  with  the  Essay,  Molyneaux  sent  him  the  following  ques- 
tion :  whether  a  man  born  blind  who  had  learned  to  distinguish 
by  touch  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal  and 
bigness  could  on  recovery  of  his  sight  tell  without  touching 
which  was  the  globe  and  which  the  cube.  To  this  the  "  learned 
and  judicious  proposer  answered  ;  Nut,"  and  Locke  agreed  with 

«  In  Problems  of  Ltfe  and  Mind  it  is  the  "sociological  data"  which  explain 
our  superiority  to  the  brutes. 

f  Here  is  where  Mr.  Lewes  parts  from  Condillaa  The  latter  as  we  shall  see 
adopted  the  Newtonian  physics  which  is  also  the  basis  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system. 
Mr.  Lewes's  affinities  are  for  the  German  systems  since  Hegel  which  come  from 
the  JSkhiea  of  Spinoza  and  ultimately  from  the  Plenum  of  Descartes. 
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him,  neither  gentleman  seeming  to  be  aware  that  they  had 
efi'ected  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  that  their  innocent  query 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  vision  cut  the  single  thread  which 
held  the  objective  world  to  Sensationalism  and  gave  the  push 
which  toppled  it  over  into  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
Nihilism  of  Hume.  In  the  Ussay  on  the  Origin  of  Knowledge 
Condillac  had  strenuously  contested  this  conclusion.  Although 
holding  the  old  doctrine  of  non-intercourse  he  yet  insisted  that 
the  sensations  of  the  soul  contain  trustworthy  intuitions  of  the 
external  world.  "  The  slightest  attention,  he  says,  ought  to 
make  us  know  that  when  we  perceive  light,  colors,  solidity, 
these  and  the  like  sensations  are  more  than  enough  to  give  us 
all  the  ideas  we  commonly  have  of  bodies.  In  effect  what  one 
of  them  is  not  included  in  these  first  perceptions?  Are  not 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  so  on  all  found  there?"*  which  of 
of  coarse  they  are,  the  only  question  being  whether  they  have 
any  business  there  and  l)eing  there  what  they  mean ;  a  question 
concerning  no  man  so  much  as  Condillac.  It  was  the  New 
Tkeoi^y  of  Vision  undoubtedly  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
insufficiency  of  his  analysis  and  the  temerity  of  his  assumption 
by  showing  him  that  he  had  made  as  uncriticiil  and  extravagant 
a  use  of  sensations  as  any  Cartesian  of  innate  ideas ;  that  the 
constituents  of  feeling  into  which  he  had  decomposed  the  Un- 
derstanding are  themselves  highly  complex  judgments  whose 
afi&rmations  of  external  realities  can  be  verified,  if  at  all,  only  by 
farther  decomposition  into  their  ultimate  elements.  So  there 
was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  recast  his  whole  system,  to  dig 
down  to  the  very  first  beginnings  of  sensation  and  to  show  how 
these  are  built  up  into  a  consciousness  of  self  and  a  perception 
of  the  external  world.  The  result  was  the  best  known  of 
Gondillac's  works,  the  Traiti  des  Sensations,  published  in  1764, 
as  beautiful  an  essay  in  psychology  as  can  be  found  anywheraf 
He  supposes  a  perfectly  organized  but  inanimate  statue  which 

*  Origine  dea  Oonmnaaanees,  Pt  I,  Sect  1. 

fThe  new  doctrine  of  vision,  says  Hamilton,  which  Condillac  "hazards  in  his 
ssrlier  work,  in  his  later  he  tadtlj  replaces  by  the  old."  (Metaphffnea,  II,  161). 
Hainflton*s  editors  have  corrected  this  binder  but  they  hare  not  added  the  obvious 
oonmient  that  involves  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  misapprehension  of  Condillac's 
whole  psychology.  Berkeley's  doctrine  lay  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  speculation,  to 
have  gone  back  from  it  to  the  old  one  would  have  been  to  reverse  his  engine ; 
and  it  is  Berkeley's  doctrine  which  led  him  to  write  the  li-aiU  dea  Sen&stwM. 
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is  gifted  with  one  sense  at  a  time — smell,  hearing,  taste,  vision 
— and  then  with  combinations  of  these,  out  of  whose  operations 
he  builds  up  a  perfect  interior  consciousness,  but  a  conscious- 
ness without  the  faintest  -hint  or  suspicion  in  it  anywhere  of 
realities  beyond  itself.  The  tremendous  revelation  of  these 
breaks  in  with  the  prophetic  sense  of  Touch.  Until  its  appear- 
ance experience  is  wholly  idealistic,  sense  and  self  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  the  passive  Ego  is  what  its  feelings  are.  But 
with  the  first  touch  there  comes  obstruction,  resistance,  reaction 
. — the  announcement  of  a  something  that  is  not  self,  the  dim 
disclosure  through  the  clouds  of  subjective  feeling  of  the  outer 
world.*  The  whole  consciousness  reorganizes  itself  around 
this  sentiment  jbndamental ;  all  the  other  sensations  forsake  the 
interior  self  to  which  they  have  clung  and  follow  this  one  of 
touch  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the  new  world  which  bursts 
upon  the  astounded  statue  with  its  wonders  of  odor,  sound, 
motion,  heat,  light,  color ;  an  obtrusive  materialism  overpower- 
ing the  idealism  of  primitive  sensation. 

But  Condillac  was  far  too  intelligent  and  conscientious  a 
thinker  to  suppose  that  all  this  ingenuity  had  taken  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  He  was  sure  to  reflect  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  sense  of  touch  however  adequate  to  explain  the  genera- 
tion of  our  perceptions  is  not  for  that  a  better  guarantee  of  the 
truth  of  our  beliefa  We  do  not  verify  the  conclusion  by 
merely  discovering  the  original ;  to  trace  the  multitude  of  our 
ideas  back  to  their  roots  in  one  sentiment  fondamental  is  to  con- 
centrate there  the  whole  distributed  burden  of  the  proof.  My 
perceptions  of  the  outer  world  through  the  eye  or  the  ear  are 
not  direct  and  intuitive  as  they  seem  to  be  but  an  unconscious 
inference  from  my  perceptions  of  it  through  the  fingers ;  but 
then  what  is  (his  perception?  derivative  too?  or  if  underived 
then  any  the  more  certainly  true  for  that?  We  are  as  much 
in  need  of  a  certificate  of  character  as  ever ;  more  so  for  having 
taken  all  the  other  senses  in  flagrante  delictu;  this  one  of  touch 
comes  into  court  with  a  presumption  against  it  Ii  makes  that 
same  stupendous  assertion  of  an  external  world  directly  per- 
ceived which  they  have  been  caught  falsely  making  and  we 

*  We  are  tracing  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Lewes's  philosophy  but  here  ib  the  ;rv- 
m*^  principe  of  Mr.  Spenoer's,  that  **  simple  impression  of  resistance*'  yftast 
ensures  the  antitheses  and  syntheses  of  the  Theory  of  Bvolation. 
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want  to  kDOw  what  its  claims  to  exceptional  credit  ara  That 
is,  we  want  a  Principle  of  Certitude ;  all  the  more  urgently  for 
having  just  read  the  TraiU  des  Sensations. 

Condillac  was  now  a  very  distinguished  man ;  an  eminence 
confirmed  within  a  few  years  by  an  appointment  to  the  vacant 
post  of  instructor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Parma,  grandson  of 
His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Louis  Fifteenth.  Perhaps  nothfng 
could  have  indicated  more  distinctly  the  complete  change  in 
the  temper  of  Europe  since  the  17th  century;  and  the  result 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  experiments  in  education  since 
Seneca  was  made  tutor  to  Nero,  or  Aristotle  to  Alexander.  Its 
interest  in  philosophy  is  no  less  considerable  for  it  forced  upon 
Condillac*s  attention  the  necessity  of  providing  the  principle  of 
certitude  lacking  in  the  Origine  des  Connoissances  and  the  TraHS 
des  Sensalions.  At  the  head  of  a  staff  of  instructors  and  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  Papal  court  he  undertook  to  bring  up  his 
pupil  in  all  humane  and  princely  virtues  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  Nothing,  he 
observed  to  the  young  gentleman  with  tutorial  candor,  is  worse 
for  a  prince  who  is  one  day  to  be  a  ruler  of  men  than  undue 
conceit  of  himself.  The  best  corrective  for  the  foul  air  of  the 
court  is  the  large  atmosphere  of  the  universe ;  to  escape  the 
adulation  of  the  snobs  about  you  it  is  needful  for  you  to  know 
what  you  really  are  yourself,  what  other  men  are  and  have 
been,  what  nature  is.*  In  this  way  he  set  himself  to  do  for  his 
pupil  what  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lewes  are  good  enough  to  be 
trying  to  do  for  us,  who  are  also  inclined  to  exaggerate  our  im- 
portance in  the  universe,  that  is  to  give  him  ^'a  conception  of 
the  world,  of  man,  and  of  society  wrought  out  with  a  system- 
atic harmonizing  of  principles,"  But  clearly  in  order  to  be  able 
to  teach  all  this,  even  to  a  small  boy  who  can*t  contradict  you 
it  is  quite  essential  to  have  not  only  systematized  learning  but 
certitude,  not  only  to  know  but  to  know  that  you  know ;  and 
not  only  to  know  that  you  know  yourself  but  to  show  the 
learner  that  he  knows  too ;  there  must  be  a  criterion  of  truth 
capable  of  communication  from  teacher  to  scholar  and  clear 
enough  to  satisfy  both.     This  criterion,  says  Condillac,  which 

^Seetheintrodnoiioii  to  the  Ooum  tPEkuie  in  which  OondiUao  giveeamost 
carious  aoooant  of  his  method  of  teacMng. 
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we  have  all  been  banting  for  since  two  thousand  years  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  Monseigneur,  as  the  Principle  of 
Identity.  Whether  Monseigneur  who  had  at  this  time  reached 
the  anxious  age  of  ten  years,  was  relieved  by  the  discovery 
does  not  appear,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Condillac  him- 
self very  considerably  was,  for  it  enabled  him  at  once  to  save 
and  to  complete  his  philosophy  by  turning  what  had  been  a 
mere  psychological  hypothesis  into  cosmological  theory.  This 
is  the  proposal  of  the  Art  de  Ratsonner  and  the  Art  de  Penaer^ 
the  Sd  and  4th  volumes  of  the  Cours  d'Efude.  I  distinguish, 
he  says,  three  sorts  of  evidence :  the  evidence  of  sentiment  (the 
consciousness  that  I  have  a  certain  sensation) ;  the  evidence  of 
fact  (the  perception  of  an  external  object) ;  and  the  evidence  of 
reason  (which  is  the  intuition  of  identity).*  This  most  suspi- 
cious classification  is  a  broad  hint  that  Condillac  is  after  all  likely 
to  shirk  the  fundamental  problem  of  our  cognition  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  for  to  co-ordinate  our  consciousness  of  a  sensation 
and  our  perception  of  an  objective  reality  as  two  intuitions  of 
equal  validity  is  to  beg  the  whole  question.  On  reaching  the 
point,  however,  he  explains,  although  in  the  most  slipshod 
fashion,  that  the  evidence  of  fact  is  ranked  with  the  evidence  of 
sentiment  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  of  reason.  Our  sensations 
are  effects  of  causes— an  identical  proposition:  some  we  cause 
ourselves,  the  rest  must  have  causes  outside;  these  outside 
causes  are  what  we  call  bodies :  anything  perceived  in  a  body 
is  what  we  call  a  fact;  and  so  the  evidence  of  fact  is  quite  as 
good  as  the  evidence  of  sentiment-f  In  this  off-hand  manner 
he  promotes  a  perception  to  the  rank  of  an  intuition  and 
smuggles  the  whole  material  universe  into  consciousness  under 
cover  of  an  identical  proposition ;  all  with  an  air  of  honest  im- 
portation which  probably  took  in  not  only  the  innocent  Prince 
of  Parma  but  Condillac  himseli 

*  Art  de  RatBonner^  p.  6. 

f  Here  is  the  whole  argument:  Yous  remarquez  que  vous  ^prouves  differentes 
impressionB  que  vous  ne  produisez  pas  yous-mdme.  Ou  tout  effet  suppose  one 
cause,  n  7  a  done  quelque  chose  qui  agit  sur  nous.  .  .  .  K^vidence  de  sentiment 
YOUS  d^montre  Texistence  de  oes  apparenoes;  et  revidenoe  de  raisoa  toqb 
ddmontre  Tezistenoe  de  quelque  chose  qui  les  produit  Car  dire  qu^il  7  a  dee 
apparanoes,  c'est  dire  quMl  7  a  des  effets ;  c'est  dire  quMl  7  a  dea  causes.— X'-^i^ 
de  Baisonner,  p.  69. 
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Knowledge,  then,  in  its  elementary  intuitive  form  is  simply 
the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  sensations.  It  is 
developed  into  a  rational  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  about  us  by  applying  the  principle  of  identity.  This 
application  is  always  through  the  process  of  analysis.  Since 
sensations  as  they  stand  in  consciousness  do  not  disclose  their 
identity  of  themselves  we  must  take  them  to  pieces  and  then 
pat  them  together  again  in  our  own  way ;  we  must  first  decom- 
pose and  then  recompose,  and  when  the  differences  which  pre- 
cede decomposition  make  way  for  the  unity  which  follows 
recomposition,  when  the  kaleidoscope  of  sensations  is  turned 
ioto  the  mosaic,  of  rational  knowledge,  our  work  is  complete. 
To  show  the  temper  of  his  weapon  Condillac  begins  among  the 
abstractions  of  mathematics  which  are  the  highest  truths  known 
to  us  of  the  third  class,  those  known  upon  the  evidence  of  reason. 
As  samples  of  all  mathematical  propositions  he  selects  these 
two :  the  measure  of  any  triangle  is  the  product  of  its  altitude 
by  half  the  base,  and :  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  trianglea  No  conceptions  of  the  class  could  be  wider  apart 
and  more  unlike  than  our  conception  of  three  angles  in  a  triangle 
and  our  conception  of  two  right  angles ;  but  analysing  them  and 
comparing  them  with  certain  intermediates  we  discover  that  the 
two  are  really  one ;  we  have  demonstrated  the  proposition  by 
identifying  the  terms.*  From  the  ideal  constructions  of  mathe  • 
matics  Condillac  turns  to  the  concrete  reals  of  consciousness. 
First,  in  an  extremely  curious  series  of  identical  propositions  he 
proves  that  Reflection,  the  very  highest  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing, is  only  transFormed  sensation,  thus  putting  his  whole 
psychology  along  with  mathematics  into  the  category  of  things 
known  to  be  certainly  true  through  the  infallible  intuition  of 
identity.f  By  an  equally  curious  series  he  then  establishes  the 
non-identity  of  the  two  propositions:  the  soul  is  a  sentient 
substance ;  the  body  an  extended  substance ;  thus  apparently 
cutting  himself  off  completely  from  the  objective  world.  But 
tyro  as  he  was  the  wonderful  availability  and  aptitudes  of  the 
identical  proposition  were  quite  as  well  known  to  Condillac  as 
a  hundred  years  later  to  Mr.  Lewes,  for  having  dug  the  abyss 

*  VArt  de  RoMonner,  p.  9.  \  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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with  one  identical  proposition  he  bridges  it  over  with  another 
as  we  saw  a  moment  ago,  and  takes  possession  of  the  material 
universe  on  the  ground  that  our  sensations  are  effects  of  causes; 
in  no  wise  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  that  propositions  which 
destroy  each  other  cannot  be  identified  Nor  was  he  at  all 
embarrassed  by  his  new  possession.  Perhaps  the  last  man  ia 
Europe  to  have  invented  a  theory  of  the  material  universe  for 
himself  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  cross  the  channel  again  aud 
appropriate  Newton's,  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  prodigious  blunder 
for  an  old  Cartesian  to  make.  The  Plenum  would  have  exactly 
suited  him,  as  it  suits  Mr.  Lewes,  while  the  Newtonian  Physics 
with  its  indestructible  atoms  and  antagonistic  forces  turned  the 
principle  of  certitude  into  palpable  nonsense.  However,  Con- 
dillac  went  to  work  gallantly  and  reproduced  the  Principia  in 
eleven  chapters  of  identical  propositions,  thus  completely  dis- 
posing of  the  universe  as  an  ingenious  variation  upon  the 
sublime  theme,  The  same  is  the  same.  ^^  All  of  which,  he  cod- 
eludes,  you  will  be  convinced  of^  Monseigneur,  if  you  only 
take  notice  that  we  have  been  mounting  from  discovery  to  dis- 
covery by  simply  passing  from  one  identical  proposition  to 
another."*  What  would  His  Highness  have  said  could  he 
have  lived  to  see  the  bewildering  universe  discovered  by  Mr. 
Lewes  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  ? 

Comment  upon  Condillac's  system  of  things  can  hardly  be 
called  for  to-day.  He  was  using  a  principle  which  he  believed 
himself  to  have  discovered  and  whose  sufficiency  he  was  quite 
sure  of,  so  that  he  had  none  of  the  beneficial  restraints  of  criti- 
cism and  no  caution  of  his  own  to  check  him.  His  absurdities 
therefore  were  a  matter  of  course  and  are  not  very  instructive 
for  us,  who  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewes's  corrections  They 
serve,  however,  to  bring  out  clearly  one  important  truth  which 
we  should  have  supposed  it  was  the  religion  of  Empiricism 
never  to  forget,  namely :  that  any  subjective  criterion  of  truth 
whatsoever  must  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  facts  of  experience, 
inasmuch  as  the  discovery  of  the  fiwts  is  the  very  thing  we 
want  a  criterion  for.  Thus  the  principle  of  identity,  if  such  a 
criterion  exist  at  all,  will  carry  a  man  just  so 'far  as  the  inex- 
pugnable differences  of  phemomena  permit  him  to  go,  and  not 

*  VAri  de  iiaikmfMr,  p.  203. 
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one  step  farther.  To  identify  oar  sensations  is  the  most  vicious 
and  futile  realization  of  abstractions  possible  if  the  realities  cor- 
responding to  the  sensations  are  not  themselves  identical  Gon- 
dillac  saw  clearly  enough  the  barriers  in  his  way  and  for  the 
most  part  respected  them  He  distinguished  with  as  much 
precision  as  anybody  between  sensations  and  the  substance 
of  mind,  motions  and  the  substance  of  matter,  and  between  the 
two  substances  themselves.  But  he  could  not  quite  suppress 
the  hope  that  the  barriers  would  disappear  in  a  larger  know- 
ledge; that  behind  the  obtrusive  contrasts  of  the  Universe  a 
fandamental  identity  awaited  a  more  searching  application  of 
the  principle  of  certitude.  We  have  shown,  he  says  in  the 
Art  de  Penser^  how  sensations  become  successively  attention, 
memory,  comparison,  judgment,  reflection;  how  simple  ideas 
become  complex,  sensible,  intellectual  and  others ;  all  by  a  series 
of  identical  propositions  which  taken  together  amount  simply 
to  this,  that  sensations  are  sensations.  "  If  in  all  other  sciences 
we  could  equally  follow  the  generation  of  ideas  and  sieze  every- 
where the  true  system  of  things,  we  should  see  one  truth  give 
birth  to  all  the  others ;  and  we  should  find  the  abridged  ex- 
pression  of  our  entire  knowledge  in  this  one  proposition :  The 
same  is  the  same."*  Nothing  therefore  obstructs  the  Identical 
Philosophy  but  the  seeming  diversity  of  nature,  and  the  temp* 
tation  to  get  this  diversity  out  of  the  way  will  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigencies  of  the  philosopher;  if  they  are  very 
great  the  inclination  will  be  strong  upon  him  to  say  that  if  the 
facts  won't  fit  the  system — tantpis  for  the  facts.  Now,  since 
Condillac'stime,  when  there  were  plenty  of  alternatives  to  choose 
from,  the  situation  has  very  seriously  altered  for  the  worse,  and 
Mr.  Lewes — if  no  other  thinker  of  his  school — is  perfectly  aware 
of  it  .  He  has  seen  the  empirical  systems  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Spencer  falling  to  pieces  from  the  strains  of  their  own  gnivita- 
tion  ;  he  knows  that  the  only  asylum  left  for  Empiricism  is  the 
Identical  Philosophy.  So  the  irresistible  temptation  we  spoke 
of  has  come  upon  him, — ^to  cast  out  the  obstinate  facts  for  the 

*  VAri  de  Penaer^  p.  121.  Compare  this  from  the  Art  de  Raiaanner:  Si  nous 
poaTiona  d^eouTrir  toatee  les  vdrit^B  possibles  et  nous  en  assurer  d'une  maoiere 
evidente,  nous  ferions  une  suite  de  propositions  identiques,  ^gales  &  la  suite  des 
T^tes;  et  par  oons^uent  nous  yerrions  toutes  les  y^t^  se  reduire  &  une  seule. 
p.  293. 
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sake  of  harmoay  among  the  remainder.  Sit  pro  ratione  volunkis. 
If  there  be  anywhere  in  Nature  a  thing  that  will  not  consent  to 
identification  with  all  other  things,  let  it  be  anathema.  There 
are  unfortunately  some  very  considerable  things  that  will  not 
so  consent,  and  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Lewes's  philosophy  are  the 
prompt  siippression  of  them.  He  excommunicates  the  substance 
of  the  soul,  the  substance  of  matter,  and  the  Almighty  along 
with  them  :  the  floating  phenomena  of  Feeling  and  of  Motion 
which  survive  he  identifies  as  subjective  and  objective  aspects 
of  one  another.  To  all  this  the  most  fitting  rejoinder  is  that 
Mr.  Lewes's  exigencies  are  not  ours  and  that  we  really  must  be 
excused  for  declining  to  take  his  voluntas  as  our  ratio. 
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AimcLB  IV.--THE  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES. 

Nothing  has  come  down  to  as  from  classic  antiquity  more 
faU  of  interest  than  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres.  They  were  the 
most  wide-spread,  the  most  dignified,  and  continued  the  longest 
of  all  the  secret  orders  which  have  ever  existed.  Compared 
with  the  time  these  Mysteries  flourished,  Free  Masonry,  which 
boasts  so  ancient  an  origin,  is  but  a  child  in  years.  For  the 
latter,  despite  its  lofty  pretensions,  can  trace  its  history  with  cer- 
tainty but  two  or  three  centuries  at  most ;  while  Eleusinia  has 
an  undoubted  record  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  And  if 
we  compare  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  this  Institution 
prevailed,  and  the  number  of  cultivated  men  who  identified 
themselves  vrith  it,  no  other  secret  order  can  claim  an  approach 
to  its  importance.  For  the  strong  hold  which  these  Mysteries 
80  long  maintained  among  those  nations  which  swayed  the 
world,  and  the  secrecy  which  concealed  their  doctrines,  consti- 
tute most  powerful  factors  in  the  education  of  humanity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  mystery  has  a  strong  fascination  for 
elevated  souls.  But  when  Revelation  makes  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  his  Creator  a  matter  of  definite  knowledge,  there 
is  no  need  of  mystic  orders.  Nay  rather,  divine  truth,  which 
is  the  heritage  of  all  Ood's  intelligent  creatures  alike,  is  opposed 
to  secrecy.  But  the  case  is  diflTerent  among  the  heathen.  For 
if  there  waa  no  secret  receptacle  for  doctrines,  where  they  may 
be  kept  pure  by  the  combined  effort  of  superior  minds,  they 
would  quickly  be  lost  amid  the  prevailing  corruption.  The 
mission  of  Eleusinia  was  to  constitute  such  a  receptacle.  For 
thus  the  truths  of  Revelation,  committed  to  the  chosen  people, 
and  reflected  from  them  by  tradition,  were  kept  alive  among 
their  Gentile  neighbors  until  the  appointed  time,  when  the  gos- 
pel reaffirmed  and  made  them  clear  to  all  men. 

The  depth  to  which  human  nature  sinks  when  left  to  itself  is 
measured,  both  in  its  descent  and  return,  by  the  objects  wor- 
shipped. True  religion  consists  in  the  act  of  communion  be- 
tween the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man  directly,  without 
any  intervention  of  image  or  symbol.     For  those  who  worship 
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Him  aright  must  do  this  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  the  worship  of  devils,  under  revolting  forms  and 
with  abominable  rites  of  blood  and  uncleanness.  For  the  con- 
science is  active  to  accuse  and  alarm  among  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind as  well  as  the  highest ;  but  it  can  think  of  a  god  no  higher 
than  its  own  moral  level,  and  so  creates  a  divinity  of  wholly 
depraved  attributes.  The  supreme  spiritual  power  is  thus  con- 
ceived of  as  diabolical,  possessed  of  a  constant  desire  to  harm; 
and  must  therefore  be  propitiated,  not  so  much  to  obtain  favor 
as  to  avert  injury.  This  we  find  to  be  the  condition  of  men  in 
all  pai*ts  of  the  world  when  they  are  farthest  removed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God;  and  accordingly,  devil-worship 
constitutes  the  lowest  depth  of  human  degradation. 

The  first  grade  in  the  rising  scale  is  pure  Nature-worship, 
where  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  material  world  are  per- 
sonified and  endowed  with  life.  Here  everything  is  double,  the 
one  over  against  the  other.  The  material  and  visible  are  at  first 
worshipped  as  the  god  himself,  which  is  properly  pantheism. 
But  by  degrees  the  personality  is  separated  from  its  manifesta- 
tion, and  then  the  divinity  is  thought  to  reside  in  the  visible 
object  while  making  it  the  organ  of  his  manifestation.  This 
was  the  condition  of  Greece  during  nearly  all  the  heroic  age, 
and  also  the  historical  period,^  until,  through  intercourse  with 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  the  ideas  of  a  purer  spiritual  religion  be- 
gan to  permeate  and  leaven  the  modes  of  thought  In  the  very 
earliest  conceptions  of  the  heroic  age,  we  discern  the  remaining 
traces  of  devil-worship  in  the  shocking  vices  ascribed  to  the 
gods ;  such  as  theft  to  Mercury,  lasciviousness  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  and  drunkenness  to  Bacchus.  The  same  is  also  visible 
in  the  rites  by  which  the  deities  were  worshipped,  as  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  when  women  became  so  frenzied  that  they 
ate  raw  flesh,  and  mothers,  like  Agave,  tore  their  children  to 
pieces.  But  this  period  belongs  to  a  condition  of  human  nature 
too  low  to  leave  much  account  of  itself,  and  when  records  began 
to  mirror  the  life  of  the  Hellenes,  this  kind  of  worship  had 
nearly  passed  away ;  while  in  its  place  a  more  refined  and  ra- 
tional spirit  prevailed. 

The  foregoing  introductory  observations  are  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  conditions  under  which  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  arose, 
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and  to  show  the  place  which  such  institutions  hold  in  the  moral 
caltare  of  the  human  race.  Our  subject  now  leads  us  to  the 
origin  of  these  mysteries. 

There  are  two  origins  claimed  for  Eleusinia ;  one,  that  it  grew 
out  of  pure  Nature  worship  in  Greece ;  the  other,  that  it  was 
an  institution  brought  from  Egypt  The  first,  doubtless,  indi- 
cates the  true  beginning ;  the  second  not  so  much  the  origin,  as 
a  sadden  and  great  development  of  the  Mysteries,  by  incorpo- 
rating advanced  ideas  and  new  rites  brought  from  the  latter 
coantry.  The  first  named  origin  exemplifies  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  tendency  to  personify  and  allegorize,  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  classic  mythology  was 
created.  Proserpine  the  young  daughter  of  Ceres  is  emblemat- 
ical of  flowers,  just  as  her  mother  is  the  goddess  of  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  field.*  The  daughter  is  gathering  flowers  with 
her  companions,  herself  a  beauteous  blossom,  when  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  lower  world,  suddenly  appears  and  bears  ofi^  the 
blooming  girl  to  be  his  wifa  Ceres,  discovering  the  loss  of 
her  daughter,  and  receiving  no  aid  from  the  powers  of  heaven 
to  discover  and  bring  her  back,  is  disconsolate,  and  curses  the 
earth  with  barrenness.  Men  are  reduced  to  starvation  :  for  the 
furrow  will  yield  no  increase  In  vain  is  the  seed  cast  into  the 
earth,  for,  however  carefully  the  soil  is  prepared,  nothing  will 
germinate.  The  races  of  men  are  ready  to  perish,  and  even 
the  gods  fail  to  receive  their  accustomed  sacrifices.  Something 
must  be  done  to  appease  Ceres  that  she  may  remove  the  ban 
and  give  her  blessing  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  After 
long  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  she  is  persuaded  on  condi- 
tion that  Proserpine  be  restored  to  her.  This  is  complied  with 
in  part,  and  the  daughter  allowed  to  revisit  the  earih  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  As  she  returns  the  seed  germinates,  the 
flowers  bloom,  the  fruit  ripens.  But  she  can  remain  only  part 
of  the  year ;  the  remainder  must  be  spent  beneath  the  earth 
when  the  flowers  hide  themselves  in  the  sleep  of  winter.  Each 
part  of  this  story  is  significant  Pluto,  who  represents  the 
lower  world,  the  abode  of  fire,  snatches  away  the  flower  from 
the  field.  By  this  we  understand  that  a  sudden  Simoon,  or 
hot  wind,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  extreme  south  of 

«  Hymn  in  Cererem,  1-40,  66. 
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Europe,  blasts  the  vegetation.  The  stalk  withers  and  no  fruit 
follows.  The  drought  continues  and  the  ground  will  uot 
sprout  the  seed  which  is  sown  anew.  The  prayer  of  man  in 
extremity,  and  the  cries  of  the  beast  ready  to  perish,  are  heard. 
After  the  drought,  Jupiter,  the  Cloud  Collector,  sends  his  mes- 
senger Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  to  Ceres.  With  Iris 
the  showers  descend ;  for  Ceres  is  propitiated,  and  the  earth 
smiles  in  plenty  again.  In  return  for  this  joyous  release  from 
famine  Ceres  is  to  be  honored  in  such  a  way  that  she  will 
never  again  withdraw  her  favor,  nor  famine  waste  the  eartL 
She  is  to  be  wcM^hipped  by  sacred  rites  which  shall  forever 
keep  in  remembrance  the  loss  and  recovery  of  her  daughter,  as 
well  as  the  kindness  with  which  she,  as  an  angel  unawares,  was 
entertained  while  an  alien  from  Olympus,  and  hiding  among 
men.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  Eleusinia 
growing  out  of  Nature  worship.  The  establishment  of  these 
mysteries,  briefly  stated  according  to  this  view,  is  as  follows,* 
Proserpine  is  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  of  Argolis,  near 
the  river  Erasinus,  when  Pluto  appears  with  his  chariot  and 
black  steeds  and  bears  her  away.  Ceres  discovers  her  loss, 
abandons  Crete  her  usual  abode,  and  goes  in  every  direction  on 
a  fruitless  search.  After  long  wandering  she  stops  near 
Eleusis,  and  is  most  hospitably  entertained  in  the  family  of 
Keleus.  Here  she  remains  in  disguise  during  the  famine 
caused  by  her  wrath  on  account  of  her  daughter.  When  at 
last  her  true  character  is  discovered  and  she  is  propitiated,  she 
unfolds  to  Keleus  the  sacred  mysteries  which  are  to  l)e  cele- 
brated perpetually  in  her  honor.  These  were  first  imparted  to 
Keleus  and  his  daughters,  because  they  had  taken  pity  on  her 
when  she  was  a  wanderer.  Several  other  persons  are  mentioned 
as  subsequently  receiving  directions  from  her  touching  the 
manner  and  substance  of  her  rite&  Musseus,  and  at  least  six 
persons  named  Eumolpus,  are  stated  to  have  aided  in  their 
establishment  But  these  names  are  allegorical,  and  refer  to 
the  singing  and  music  with  which  these  persons  adorned  the 
rites.  Besides  these,t  Diocles  and  Triptolemus  share  in  the 
honor  of  their  origin.  But  the  great  number  of  founders  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  each  considerable  family  of 

•Pausazdas,  II,  86,  7.  f  Hjmui  in  Oererem,  473-8. 
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Elettsis,  and  in  fact  of  all  Attica,  desired  to  identify  itself  with 
the  founding  of  this  the  most  honored  institution  of  the  ancient 
Gentile  world.  The  diflFerent  statements  of  the  several  authors 
who  treat  of  their  establishment,  would  be  a  mass  of  inextri- 
cable confusion  on  any  other  theory.  But  when  we  remember 
that  the  date  of  their  origin — ^which,  according  to  an  inscription 
on  one  of  the  Oxford  marbles,  was  1899  B.  C.  ;*  while  Eratos- 
thenes would  put  it  circa  1888;  and  Oallimachus  1827  (in 
both  the  former  dates,  taking  Brechtheus  as  the  reigning  king 
at  their  inception) — long  antedates  written  records  among  the 
Greeks.  Besides,  as  much  that  has  been  written  is  retrospec- 
tive, and  made  to  explain  a  tradition,  but  is  not  the  warrant 
itself  for  the  tradition,  we  easily  see  how  this  diversity  of 
statement  could  arise.  For  every  king  who  directed,  or  priest 
who  officiated  when  any  important  change  was  made  in  the 
ceremonies,  would  be  held  by  his  descendants  to  be  the  founder. 
Besides  those  already  named,  Erechtheus  himself  has  been 
invested  with  this  honor.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the 
current  historical  narrative  of  their  origin ;  not  as  they  were 
known  in  mythological  story,  but  in  their  actual  character.f 
The  statement  is  that  Erechtheus  derived  these  mysteries  from 
Egypt,  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  importation  of  corn  to  relieve 
a  &mine  in  Attica.  This  is  in  truth  the  second  stage  in  the 
growth  of  these  mysteries,  which  was  effected  by  incorporating 
the  recondite  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  the  institu- 
tion already  existing,  by  which  greater  completeness  was  given 
to  the  doctrines,  as  well  as  regularity  to  the  ritea 

Egypt  has  always  been  noted  for  its  exuberant  fertility  ;J 
and  for  this  reason  was  often  resorted  to  by  the  neighboring 
nations  in  time  of  scarcity.  Famines,  similar  to  that  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  unknown  in  the  Levant,  as  is  witnessed 
by  profane  history.§  Many  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially 
Attica,  are  so  barren  that  they  have  never  produced  enough 
grain  in  ordinary  years  to  supply  the  inhabitants ;  and  hence  a 
dearth  would  be  felt  there  especially.  The  importation  of  com 
was  doabtless  the  first  incentive  to  intercourse  with  Egypt ; 
and  a  femine  would  make  Greece  dependent  in  the  same  way 

*Mannor.  Oz.  Ed.  Ghand.,  II,  21.  f^o^  Bic.,  i,  29. 
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that  Phoenicia  was  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  Thus  the 
story  that  Erechtheus  when  he  imported  corn  also  introduced 
the  mysteries  from  Egypt,  arises  plausibly.  For  the  more  per- 
fect form  and  fuller  doctrines  which  Eleusinia  received  at  this 
time,  would  easily  pass  for  the  first  establishment  among  those 
who  had  no  records  but  tradition.*  Nevertheless  the  story 
which  attributes  them  to  Ceres  herself,  in  the  manner  before 
explained,  was  wide  spread ;  and  has  every  indication  of  proba- 
bility, because  of  its  exact  correspondence  with  Nature  worship. 
And  if  any  credence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ancient  myths,  there 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  mysteries  antedate  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus.  But,  as  is  well  known,  intellectual  culture  of  an 
advanced  type  existed  in  Egypt  when  the  Greeks  were  yet  in 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  However,  an  inquiring  people  as 
they  were,  would  naturally  be  excited  by  the  superior  civiliza- 
tion they  found  in  that  country,  and  be  ready  to  borrow  from 
its  advanced  knowledge.  Indeed  Egypt  continued  until  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  the  finishing  school  for  scholars 
from  Greece;  who  resorted  thither  to  acquire  the  wisdom  for 
which  the  priests  were  so  famous.  It  was  also  a  leading  princi- 
ple with  these  priests  to  keep  their  doctrines  most  sedulously 
from  the  .common  people.  No  where  else,  not  even  in  India, 
that  land  of  castes,  was  there  a  sharper  discrimination  between 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant  The  common  people  in  Egypt 
were  degraded  to  the  lowest  level  of  bondmen.  They  had 
absolutely  no  part  in  the  esoteric  doctrines  which  the  priest- 
hood held.  It  was  from  the  Egyptians,  doubtless,  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  distinction  of  Exoteric  and  Esoteric  doc- 
trines. For  such  diversity  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  equal- 
ity which  seems  to  have  been  natural  among  the  freemen  of 
Greece.  The  culture  of  this  people  was  advanced  in  many 
respects  by  intercourse  with  Egypt;  but  the  various  authorities 
who  point  to  the  land  of  the  Nile  as  the  source  whence  Eleu- 
sinia originated  err  because  they  mistake  a  great  improvement 
for  the  origin. 

Neither  is  Egypt  admitted  by  many  to  have  been  the  primal 
seAt  of  these  mysteries.  India  comes  in  for  its  share  in  this,  as 
is  the  case  respecting  almost  all  of  the  germs  of  civilization 
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among  the  sons  of  Japhet  Yet  there  is  no  more  propriety  in 
saying  that  India  is  the  original  seat  of  culture  than  that  Egypt 
should  have  the  honor.  Nay,  more :  Modern  research  does  not 
justify  the  claim  to  greater  antiquity  or  higher  progress  in  the 
former  than  is  found  in  the  other  countries  which  were  peopled 
by  the  same  Aryan  stock.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion 
to  refer  everything  back  to  India,  and  ignore  the  fact  that 
neither  its  literature  nor  remains  of  art  show  greater  excellence 
than  those  of  several  contemporary  nations.  The  time  has  been 
when  the  Sanscrit  was  thought  to  contain  almost  all  the  germs 
of  elegant  literatura  When  this  language  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula  were  a  new  and  unexplored  region, 
as  in  the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Warren  Hastings,  these 
ideas  were  natural  enough.  For  the  little  that  was  then  known, 
revealing  much  splendor  and  greatness,  led  to  the  view  that 
there  lay,  in  what  was  still  unexplored,  the  roots  of  almost  all 
modern  culture.  But  the  facts  are  better  understood  now  ;  and 
the  truth  begins  to  be  apparent,  that  contemporary  migrations 
from  one  common  Aryan  stock  carried  the  same  ideas,  and  simi- 
lar forms  of  speech  to  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  that  kin- 
dred institutions  sprang  up  among  the  descendants  in  all  their 
new  homes.  Accordingly,  while  there  are  undoubted  similar- 
ities between  the  Phallic  worship  in  India  and  the  deification 
of  Nature  in  her  generative  powers  as  a  part  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian mysteries,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  one 
borrowed  from  the  other.  For  this  Nature  worship  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  stage  in  advancing  civilization  among  the  heathen 
wherever  it  is  found.  Much  streas  has  been  laid  upon  the 
words  KoyS  ofXTtaSi  which  were  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  form- 
ula used  in  the  initiation  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  these  words  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  Abb6 
Barthelemy,*  and  Le  Clercf  thought  them  Phoenician.  Wil- 
ford,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  says  these  words  are  Sanscrit ; 
and  his  view  was  much  strengthened  by  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Oasely,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Persia,  that  the  Brahmins 
use  the  formula  at  present  in  their  addresses  to  the  goda  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Admitting  that  these  words 
are  employed  by  the  Brahmins,  they  may  have  been  borrowed 
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from  the  Greeks  after  the  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
It  is  quite  probable,  nay  rather  certain,  that  the  influence  of 
Grecian  culture  was  felt  wherever  the  conqueror  went ;  and  we 
should  bear  this  &ct  in  mind  when  estimating  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  question.  Neither  the  conclusions  of 
OuvaroflF,  in  his  very  learned  work,  Essai  sur  les  MysL  dEltusis^ 
which  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Puranas  affirm  that 
Egypt  was  under  the  especial  guardianship  of  Vischnu ;  nor 
the  statements  of  Eusebius,*  which  represent  the  color  of 
the  Demiurgus  Kneph  of  the  same  hue  which  Sir  William 
Jonesf  finds  to  be  consecrated  to  Vischnu,  prove  anything  defi- 
nite as  to  the  connection  between  these  two  countries.  Such 
coincidences  between  the  institutions  of  diflFerent  lands  are  ac- 
cidental, and  furnish  no  reliable  data  for  argument.  They  are 
adverted  to  solely  to  explode  the  idea  that  Egypt  necessarily 
borrowed  any  of  her  institutions  from  India,  and  that  Greece 
derived  them  through  such  transmission.  But,  that  there  was 
a  close  connection  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  that  the 
priests  of  the  latter  country  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
wisdom,  is  a  matter  of  constant  reference  among  classic  authors. 
The  ceremonies  of  initiation  before  Ceres  became  one  of 
the  patron  gods  of  Attica  all  took  place  at  Eleusis,  and  were 
much  simpler  than  after  this  event.  We  infer  from  the  scat- 
tered traditions  that  all  the  rites  at  first  symbolized  the  grief 
of  Ceres;  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter;  and 
her  sojourn  in  the  house  of  Keleus,  where  she  was  nurse  for 
Damophoon,  and  was  kindly  treated  by  the  family.  But 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  drink  made  of  barley  meal  and  water 
was  tasted,  that  a  search  for  a  lost  person  was  acted,  and 
that  the  grief  of  Ceres  was  dispelled  by  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
servant  maid  lambe,  little  can  be  known.  However,  after 
Athens  became  the  great  protectress  of  Eleusinia^  the  ceremo- 
nies became  very  formal  and  august  in  character.  They  began 
first  with  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  which  took  place  at  Agr®,  near 
the  river  Illissus.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Anthes- 
terion  (February),  and  were  simple,  consisting  chiefly  in  bodily 
purifications.  They  had  but  little  signification  except  as  a 
preparation  for  the   Greater  Mysteries,  which  occupied  nine 
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days  of  every  year  in  the  month  Boedromion  (August),  viz :  from 
the  15th  to  the  23d.  But  no  one  could  be  initiated  into  these 
unless  a  year,  at  least,  had  elapsed  since  his  admission  to  the 
former.*  The  whole  ceremony  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Archon  Basileus.  During  their  continuance  all  civil  business 
was  suspended.  No  prosecutions  could  be  begun,  and  no  ar- 
rests mada  At  first  none  but  Greeks  could  be  initiated.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  evaded  in  the  case  of  distinguished 
foreigners  by  their  adoption  into  native  families.  In  process  of 
time  this  ban  of  nationality  was  removed,  and  foreigners  were 
admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  natives.  All  ostentatious 
displays  of  wealth  or  distinctions  were  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties.  The  people  assembled  at  Athens,  and 
marched  in  procession  along  the  sacred  way  to  Eleusis,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  This  march  began  at  the  Oeramicus, 
and  was  conducted  with  joyous  songs  and  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  with  dancing.  As  many  as  80,000  persons  joined  in 
this  procession,  and  these  were  all  accommodated  in  the  magni- 
ficent temple  at  Eleusis.f  Without  particularizing  all  the  rites, 
which  differed  for  each  day,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  out 
line.  The  priest  began  by  a  most  solemn  warning  for  all  who 
were  profane,  impure,  or  guilty  of  any  known  sin,  to  stand  aloof. 
Both  Aristophanes  and  Virgil  give  the  substance  of  these 
proclamations.^  The  candidate  was  interrogated  most  strictly 
as  to  his  moral  character;  and  if  anything  detrimental  was 
elicited,  he  was  summarily  rejected.  Moreover,  if  he  himself 
was  conscious  of  any  secret  crime,  he  was  bid  to  depart  and  not 
profane  the  mysteries  by  forcing  himself  where  he  had  no  part, 
and  where  he  would  incur  additional  guilt  if  he  intruded. 
Nor  were  these  conditions  merely  pretensea  For  when  Nero 
visited  Greece  he  endeavored  to  receive  initiation,  but  was  re- 
fused ;§  though  at  that  time  the  despot  of  the  Roman  world,  who 
held  the  destinies  of  his  subjects  at  will.  Had  there  not  been 
a  oontroUiBg  reverence  for  the  order,  and  a  consciousness  of  its 
sanctity,  either  fawning  sycophancy,  such  as  was  displayed  in 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias,  or  dread  of  the 
tyrant's  vengeance  would   have  insured  his   reception.     But 
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there  was  too  much  honor  and  virtue  among  the  memhers  of 
Eleusinia  to  allow  such  a  miscreant  to  profane  their  body. 
Neither  did  Nero  dare  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them  because 
of  the  sacred  character  which  these  mysteries  universally  held 
among  men.  It  is  true  that  Demetrius,  against  the  strong 
protest  of  the  Chief  Priest,  forced  an  initiation  when  Greece 
was  prostrate  ;*  but  this  was  entirely  exceptional,  as  is  shown 
by  Plutarch,  and  caused  great  scandaL  The  case  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  f  is  apposite  to  prove  the  discrim- 
inating character  of  the  terms  of  admission.  For  when  ac- 
cused of  murdering  Avi  Gassius,  he  appealed  to  his  initiation  as 
proof  positive  that  he  was  innocent,  and  his  appeal  was  accep- 
ted as  conclusive  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  alleged. 
After  the  solemn  interrogation,  the  candidates,  cix>wned  with 
myrtle,  were  conducted  into  the  shrine  of  the  temple,  where 
they  washed  their  hands  in  holy  water,  being  admonished,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  must  have  internal  purity,  else  the  ex- 
ternal rite  would  avail  nothing.  A  pregnant  sowj  was  next 
sacrificed  to  Ceres  because  this  animal  was  destructive,  whether 
wild  or  domesticated,  to  the  growing  crops.  This  act  was  es- 
pecially significant  in  an  age  when  the  ravages  of  the  wild  hoar 
were  so  terrible  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  legend  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon — a  story  of  the  Heroic  age  second  only  to  that  of  Troy. 
The  initiated  were  now  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals  which 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Jupiter ;  and  these  garments  were  pre- 
served carefully  ever  afterward,  and  were  deemed  efiicacious  in 
warding  oflF  diseases.  The  secrets  of  the  mysteries  were  read 
to  the  initiated  out  of  a  manual  consisting  of  two  tablets  of 
stone  united  together.  The  priests  bore  torches,  for  this  part 
of  the  initiation  took  place  at  night,  and  amidst  the  most 
dreadful  sounds  and  apparitions.  Bright  flashes  of  lightning 
were  succeeded  by  the  thickest  gloom.  Horrid  shapes  darted 
at  the  neophyte,  and  as  he  was  led  by  the  attendant  priests,  tbe 
ground  seemed  to  sink  beneath  his  feet.  So  awful  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  they  were  often  expressed  under  the 
name  of  a  descent  into  hell,  and  form  the  substance  of  that  sub-- 

lime  description  in  VirgiVs  6th  -^n.§  After  he  had  been  suffi- 
•  - 
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ciently  impressed  by  these  phenomena,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed.  The  conductor  opened  a  vestibule,  when  all  obscu- 
rity and  horror  were  at  an  end.  Up  to  this  time  the  neophytes 
were  called  Mystai,  because  they  saw  everything  obscurely. 
But  henceforth  they  are  called  Autopsai,  eye  witnesses,  since 
all  was  seen  by  them  distinctly.  These  rites  were  emblematical 
of  the  search  after  wisdom.  The  soul  is  beset  with  doubts  and 
perplexities  until  real  knowledge  is  obtained,  when  ihe  uncer- 
tainty of  ignorance  and  sin  give  way  to  the  clear  light  of  truth. 
In  the  language  of  Stobseus  :*  "  The  first  stage  is  nothing  but 
ermrs  and  uncertainties ;  laborious  wanderings ;  a  rough  and 
dreadful  march  through  night  and  darkness.  But  now,  when 
arrived  at  the  verge  of  death,f  which  is  prefigured  by  Initiation, 
everything  wears  a  dreadful  aspect ;  it  is  all  trembling,  horror, 
and  affright.  But  this  once  passed,  a  marvellous  and  divine 
light  discloses  itself,  revealing  shining  plains  and  fiowery 
meadows  on  all  sides.  Here  the  initiated  are  entertained  with 
hymns  and  dances,  with  the  sublime  doctrines  of  sacred  knowl- 
edge, and  with  revered  and  holy  visions." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  ceremonies  the  whole  company 
marched  from  Eleusis  to  the  sea,  for  lustrations  and  bathing. 
The  continuance  of  these  ceremonies,  and  the  return  to  Eleusis, 
must  have  occupied  more  than  one  day  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
third  of  the  nine,  the  only  one  about  which  there  is  doubt,  is 
accounted  for.  The  fourth  day  was  devoted  to  a  solemn  pro- 
cession in  which  the  Kolathus,  or  Basket  of  Ceres,  containing 
finiits  and  grain,  was  carried  in  a  cart,  and  followed  by  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  who  shouted.  Hail  Ceres  I  The  fifth  day  was  that 
of  the  Torches ;  because,  on  the  night  following,  the  multitude 
ran  about  with  torches,  symbolizing  Ceres  who  carried  one 
lighted  at  -^tna  in  her  search  for  her  daughter.  The  sixth 
day  was  called  lach^is,  in  honor  of  him  who  aided  Ceres  in  her 
search.  His  statue  was  crowned  with  ivy,  and  carried  in  the 
procession.  The  seventh  day  was  dedicated  to  games,  in  which 
the  victors  were  rewarded  with  prizes  of  barley.  The  eighth 
day  was,  in  substance,  a  renewal  of  the  first ;  so  that  those 
persons  who  had  failed  to  arrive  at  Eleusis  at  the  proper  time,, 
yet  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  could  still  be  initiated.     On 
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the  ninth  day  libations  were  made ;  and  so  ended  the  cermo 
nies  at  Eleusis.  Those  who  failed  to  secure  initiation  were 
held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  those  who  gained  admittance 
without  going  through  the  prescribed  ceremonies  were  put  to 
death.  Nor  was  temporal  death  considered  sufficient,  for  those 
who  intruded  were  believed  to  be  punished  in  the  infernal 
regions.  After  the  ceremonies  were  over  the  grand  procession 
returned  to  Athens ;  and  when  they  reached  the  bridge  over 
the  Cephissus,  the  most  boundless  hilarity  was  indulged  in  by 
all.  It  was  a  day  of  innocent  mirth,  when  pungent,  though 
good  natured,  sarcasms  were  unsparingly  uttered.  Hence 'to 
**  speak  on  the  Bridge  "  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  tilts  of  wit  and  humor  scarcely  second  to  the  Comic 
Drama. 

The  most  binding  secrecy  was  imposed  on  the  initiated.  The 
etymology  of  Mystery,  from  /avco,  *'  to  close  the  mouth,"  has  a 
deep  significance.  The  virtue  of  silence,  and  the  power  to 
keep  secrets  were  conspicuous  in  the  Greek  idea  of  morality. 
The  strong  man  was  the  one  who  could  preserve  silence ;  the 
wise  man  who  knew  when,  as  well  as  how,  to  speak.  Though, 
without  doubt,  the  Greeks  were  the  best  talkers  that  ever  lived, 
this  was  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  also  the  best 
listeners.  To  keep  a  religious  silence  in  times,  and  concerning 
things  sacred,  was  especially  noteworthy  in  their  culture. 
Certainly  no  secrets  have  ever  been  so  well  kept  as  those  of 
Eleusinia.  Other  mystic  orders  have  invariably  been  be- 
trayed. The  fate  of  Masonry  is  fresh  in  memory;  and  the 
attempted  punishment  of  the  traitor  shows  conclusively  that  he 
betrayed  what  was  vital  to  the  order.  Any  person  suspected 
of  having  divulged  the  mysteries  was  held  in  great  abhorrence, 
and  the  severest  punishment  known  to  the  Athenian  code  was 
denounced  against  the  oflTender.  Nor  was  the  denunciation  an 
idle  threat,  as  is  shown  in  several  cases  where  there  was  only 
the  charge  of  imitating  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  not  of 
betraying  the  secret  doctrines.  Diagoras,*  the  Melian,  was  ac- 
cused of  divulging  the  secret  rites,  and  for  this  the  Athen- 
ians proscribed  him,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head:  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  betrayed  anything  by  which  the 
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outside  world  was  any  wiser  thaa  before  concerniDg  the  secret 
doctrines  of  the  order.  The  case  of  the  poet  -^schylus*  shows 
the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  least  appearance  of  un- 
ikithfalness  was  watched.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  given 
some  intimations  of  the  secret  doctrines  in  his  stage  representa- 
tions, and  this  so  exasperated  the  people  that  they  rushed  upon 
him  with  full  intent  to  tear  him  to  pieces;  and  would  have  done 
80  had  he  not  escaped  their  fury  by  flying  to  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus. Here  he  claimed  protection  until  he  could  be  tried  by 
the  Areopagus,  where  he  was  acquitted. 

Perhaps  the  most  abiding  popular  excitement  ever  wit- 
nessed at  Athens  arose  from  the  fact  that  Alcibiades  carrica- 
tured  the  mystic  ceremonies  at  a  private  housaf  The  mutila- 
tioD  of  the  Hermse  caused  a  wilder  uproar  for  a  few  days ;  but 
this  was  not  so  permanent.  The  feeling  against  him  for  this 
profanation  of  the  mysteries  was  so  strong  that,  although  he 
was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and,  at  that  particular  time,  was 
entrusted  with  a  most  important  military  command  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  he  was  arraigned  and  the  whole  expe- 
dition delayed  after  it  was  ready  to  sail.  By  various  pretexts 
the  proceedings  were  staved  off  and  the  armament  departed ; 
but  he  was  prosecuted  during  his  absence,  was  summoned 
home,  and,  in  default  of  his  return,  was  outlawed  His  prop- 
erty was  confiscated ;  and  he  declared  accursed  of  the  gods. 
Yet  in  the  very  circumstantial  impeachment  preserved  by 
Plutarch,:t  there  is  no  specification  of  making  public  the  secret 
doctrines ;  only  the  charge  of  mimicking  several  of  the  rites. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  sleepless  vigilance  with 
which  these  mysteries  were  guarded,  and  the  severity  with 
which  any  publication  of  them  was  punished.  This  vigilance 
was  necessary  indeed  to  the  existence  of  the  order,  and  can 
alone  account  for  the  fact  that  so  much  concerning  it  remains 
unexplained ;  or,  if  explained,  must  be  by  careful  comparison 
of  inferences  drawn  from  indirect  sources.  It  has  been  asserted, 
indeed,  that  the  Cretans  made  a  law  that  these  mysteries  should 
be  public.  But,  as  these  people  had  the  universal  reputation 
of  being  liars,§  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  their  assertion 
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on  this  matter;  and  since  there  are  no  facts  in  history  to  sub- 
stantiate this  statement,  it  must  be  rejected. 

THE    DOCTRINES   TAUGHT. 

This  is  the  most  important  point  of  view  in  which  the  Eleusin- 
ian  Mysteries  can  be  considered,  and  gives  them  their  chief  in- 
terest to  us.    The  fact  that  they  are  acknowledged,  by  both  con- 
temporaneous and  succeeding  writers,  as  the  depositories  of  the 
most  important  religious  ideas,  cause  them  to  be  of  prime  sig- 
nificance as  an  element  in  the  world's  culture.     While  they  par- 
took of  the  tendency   of  the  times,  and   were  divided  into 
Esoteric  and  Exoteric,  yet  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Lesser  mys- 
teries were  public  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Greater. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  order 
in  all  its  parts,  was  to  develop  and  maintain  culture  and  virtue. 
For  we  have  the  testimony  of  competent  judges  who  were 
themselves  initiated.     These  invariably  teach  us  that  all  those 
who  shared  in  these  mysteries  became  the  particular  favorites 
of  the  gods.     They  were  deemed  the  only  happy  men  in  this 
life,  and  who  alone  acted  their  parts  with  wisdom  and  virtue 
In  the  words  of  Aristophanes:*  *'  On  us  only  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  benignant ;  on  us  who  are  initiated,  and  perform  toward 
citizens  and  strangers  the  acts  of  piety  and  justice."     Platof 
holds  the  doctrine  that  after  death  only  the  souls  of  the  initiated 
wing  their  flight  to  the  mansions  of  bliss;  while  the  uninitiated 
stick  fast  in  mire  and  filth,  where  they  remain  in  darkness.    Of 
course  it  would  be  the  tendency  of  any  association,  whether 
public  or  private,  to  hold  forth  the  idea  that  its  members  by 
their  admission  became  possessed  of  peculiar  benefits.     For  if 
no  such  claim  were  made  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
seek  membership.     But,  in  order  for  a  society  to  continue  in 
successful  operation,  and  be  patronized  by  great  numbers  of 
the  purest  and  wisest  of  men  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
there  must  be  a  substantial  basis  on  which  it  rests.     Accord- 
ingly, when  we  hear  such  men  as  Plato,  Aristides,  and  Cicero 
speaking  of  this  institution  with  unqualified  praise,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  contained  matters  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  heathen  world. 

*  Raius  466-^.  f  Ph£ML,  81,  A. 
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The  most  obvious  doctrine  taught  was  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  consequent  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. That  this  was  actually  taught  in  the  mysteries  is  ac- 
knowledged by  both  friends  and  foea  Origen  and  Celsus,  two 
of  the  most  learned  and  influential  of  their  parties,  agree  in 
this.  Origen,*  when  contending  for  the  superiority  of  Christi- 
anity, bids  Celsus  compare  it  with  any  form  of  heathenism,  with 
the  opinions  of  any  sect  in  Philosophy,  and  all  the  Hysterica 
Celsus,  in  reply,  asserts  that  Christianity  offers  no  doctrines 
superior  in  their  morality  to  those  taught  in  Eleusinia,  or  stricter 
in  their  sanctions.  For,  says  he  :\  "After  all,  just  as  you  believe 
eternal  punishments,  so  do  the  ministers  of  the  sacred  rites,  and 
thase  who  initiate  and  preside  in  the  mysteries." 

Purification  and  amendment  of  life  are  naturally  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  future  retributions.  And 
hence  it  was  held  to  be  the  purpose  and  end  of  initiation  to  re- 
store the  soul  to  its  original  estate  of  perfection,  whence  it  had 
fallen  by  transgression.  Epictetus  affirms  that  all  the  ceremo- 
nies tend  to  the  perfecting  of  the  initiated.  For  he  says  that :  % 
"The  mysteries  become  useful,  and  we  seize  their  true  spirit, 
when  we  apprehend  that  everything  therein  contained  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  ancients  for  the  instruction  and  amendment  of 
life."  As  to  the  particular  virtues  inculcated,  they  too,  partook 
largely  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  Much  stress  was  laid  on 
self-denial  and  bodily  purity.  Especially  during  the  period  of 
initiation  were  these  enjoined  in  the  strictest  manner.  But  that 
their  moral  teachings  did  not  consist  solely  in  purification  and 
abstinence,  is  clear  also  from  what  Porphyry  says:  §  '*For  the 
initiated  are  commanded  to  honor  their  parents,  to  oflFer  up  fruits 
to  the  gods,  and  to  abstain  from  cruelty  to  animals."  The  gen- 
eral duties  of  men  in  civil  society,  as  well  as  their  obligations 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  were  a  part  of  their  more  open  or  Exot- 
eric doctrines ;  so  that  their  whole  object  was  to  make  men  bet- 
ter in  this  life,  and  more  fitted  for  the  next  Neither  is  there 
any  doubt  that,  during  many  centuries,  while  the  mysteries  re- 
tained their  purity,  they  did  much  to  oppose  the  growing  immo- 
rality among  the  people.    For  Cicero  asserts,|  that  the  mysteries 
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are  the  means  by  which  we  are  drawn  from  an  irrational  and 
savage  life;  by  which  we  are  tamed,  as  it  were,  broken  into 
humanity.  Hence  he  contends  that  they  are  called  Iniiia^  be- 
cause they  are  the  beginnings  of  a  life  of  virtue  and  reason, 
from  which  we  receive  not  only  the  benefits  of  a  more  comfort- 
able and  elegant  subsistence  here,  but  also  are  taught  to  press 
on  in  the  hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter.  Isocrates,  also,  is  not 
behind  the  great  Soman  in  advocating  their  excellence.*  He 
says :  '^  The  mysteries  teach  the  initiated  to  entertain  the  most 
agreeable  expectations  concerning  death  and  eternity."  Nor  is 
SocrateSff  though  not  initiated,  lacking  in  advocating  their  im- 
portance ;  and  his  evidence  is  the  more  impartial,  because  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  not  the  peculiar  bias  in  their  favor 
which  naturally  arose  from  membership. 

Put  while  we  may  decide  positively  as  to  what  were  the  Ex- 
oteric teachings,  when  we  come  to  the  secrets  proper  we  cannot 
be  so  certain.  Hence  the  investigation  of  what  was  taught  in 
the  Greater  Mysteries  must  be  guided  by  a  careful  scratiny 
of  the  few  hints  which  are  left,  apparently  unconsciously,  by 
ancient  writers.  There  was  something  marvellously  awe-inspir- 
ing in  the  secrecy  imposed  on  those  who  had  a  view  into  the 
penetralia  of  Eleusinia,  else,  at  some  time,  their  secrets  would 
have  been  betrayed.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  contained  something  extraordinary,  else  they  had 
not  been  so  sedulously  guarded.  The  result  of  a  cautious  and 
searching  examination  of  all  that  is  left  us  on  this  matter,  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  secret  was  the  rqecticn  ofPdy- 
theism^  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine  Unity,  The  plea  for 
guarding  the  secrets  so  vigilantly,  not  only  from  the  common 
gaze,  but  also  from  those  initiated  into  the  Lesser  mysteries, 
was,  that  there  were  some  doctrines  which  would  be  hurtful  for 
the  ignorant  to  know.  Their  minds  were  not  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  difficult  truths,  and  by  the  revelation  of  such,  the 
people,  in  their  ignorance,  would  be  made  sceptical.  For,  if  a 
belief  in  Polytheism  be  destroyed,  this  would  take  away  their 
only  religion ;  while  their  prejudice,  being  always  on  a  par  with 
their  ignorance,  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  receive 
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the  doctrines  of  deep  meaning.  It  was  believed  by  ancient 
philosophers  among  the  heathen,  just  as  among  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  and  also  by  the  leaders  of  the 
mediseval  and  modem  Catholic  Church,  that  there  are  not 
only  many  truths  which  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  people  to 
know,  but  also  many  things  false  which  they  should  believe. 
Hence,  among  the  heathen,  the  former  were  shut  up  in  the  mys- 
teries. It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  more  intel' 
ligent  considered  the  popular  religion  absurd,  and  secretly  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  more  rational  system  of  beliefl  Where  then 
(»n  we  look  for  a  repository  of  their  views  save  in  the  mysteries  ? 
Those  persons  who  despised  Polytheism  were  the  intelligent 
and  influential;  those  who  would  most  likely  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  Esoteric  doctrines  of  the  mysteries.  While  the  fact, 
that  the  most  intelligent  were  initiated,  would  justify  us  in  the 
theory  that  they  obtained  them  from  that  source,  yet  we  are  not 
compelled  to  rest  on  conjecture  alone.  For  it  has  been  shown  * 
that  the  Egyptian  mystagogues  in  their  most  recondite  doctrines 
taught  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  Now  the  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris  f  with  those  of 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  in  Greece,  are  so  exact  that  we  would  be 
forced  to  believe  them  to  be  connected  together,  even  though  we 
had  no  evidence  that  Erechtheus  derived  the  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
sinia,  in  part,  when  he  imported  corn  to  succor  the  famine.  In- 
deed every  evidence  points  to  the  fact,  that  in  form  and  sub- 
stance,  the  mysteries  in  both  countries  were  nearly  identical, 
and  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Divine  Unity  was  one  of  the 
secrets  in  each.  Moreover,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  tract  concern- 
ing the  failure  of  oracles  :^  "As  to  the  mysteries,  in  whose  rep- 
resentations the  true  and  false  character  of  the  gods  is  clearly 
set  forth,  a  sacred  silence  is  observed,  as  Herodotus  say  a"  Chry- 
sippus,  also  asserts  :§  "  The  Mysteries  are  justly  called  reXerat; 
for  they  are  the  final  rites,  those  which  take  place  when  men's 
minds  are  properly  prepared  for  their  reception  And,  ftirther, 
that  it  was  considered  a  great  privilege  to  have  right  notions  of 
the  gods,  and  to  retain  them  when  received."  This  is  strong 
evidence  that  there  were  doctrines  touching  the  Divine  charac- 
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ter  taught  in  the  mysteries  very  different  from  those  held  by 
the  common  people,  and  of  far  greater  importance.  We  find  fre- 
quent evidences  among  the  classic  writers,^  that  the  gods  gen- 
erally worshipped  were  thought  by  the  wisest  men  to  be  only 
dead  men  deified.  Still  further :  They  refer  each  other  to  their 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  to  explain  their  doctrine,  that 
Heaven  was  peopled  with  gods  who  were  once  men.  Nor  do 
they  assert  this  merely  with  reference  to  the  lesser  divinities, 
who  were  ordinarily  held  to  be  men  deified ;  but  also  to  the 
Dii  Majorum  Oentium,  It  is  the  opinion  of  Warburton,f  that 
the  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  preserved  by  Eusebius,  was  the 
hymn  sung  to  those  who  had  been  fully  initiated^  In  this,  the 
Hierophant  says  4  "  Go  on  in  the  right  way,  and  see  the  sole 
Governor  of  the  world.  He  is  one,  and  of  himself  alone ;  and  to 
this  source  all  things  owe  their  being.  He  operates  through  all, 
was  never  seen  by  mortal  eye;  but  does  himself  see  everything.*' 
Another  strong  inference  is  derived  from  the  letter  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  his  mother,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  chief 
Hierophant  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  through  fear  of  the  con- 
queror, revealed  some,  or  all  of  the  secrets.  Here  we  Are  told :  § 
"Not  only  such  as  Picus  and  Faunus,  JEneas,  Hercules, 
jEsculapius,  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Semele,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  those  others  of  the  same  dignity,  were  esteemed  by  men 
to  be  gods ;  but  even  those  deities  of  a  higher  class,  the  Dii 
Majorum  Gentium,  those  whom  Cicero,  without  naming,  seems 
to  carp  at  in  his  Tusculans;  such  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Saturn, 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  many  others  were,  in  truth,  only 
mortals.*'  This  is  evidence  of  the  highest  importance ;  and,  as 
it .  agrees  with  what  Cicero  says,  shows  conclusively  that  in 
both  the  Egyptian  and  Eleusinian  mysteries  Polytheism  was 
discarded.  Whether  there  were  other  doctrines,  besides  the 
divine  unity,  taught  in  the  Esoteric  wisdom,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence.  Ouvaroff  thinks  there  were ;  but  he  adduces  no 
proof  sufficient  to  establish  his  view.  But  this  doctrine  is  of 
sufficient  importance  by  itself  to  justify  the  interest  attached 
to  the  greater  mysteries ;  and  satisfactorily  explains  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  most  intellectual  and  virtaous  toward  the  admitted 
absurdities  of  the  popular  mythology. 

THEIR  DEaENBBACY  AND  FINAL  DOWNFALL. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Mysteries  as  a  secret  institution,  they 
contained  elements  which  could  easily  be  turned  to  abuse. 
The  time  for  initiation  and  for  the  grandest  parts  of  the  cele- 
bration was  in  the  night.  An  immense  rabble  was  drawn  by 
coriosity  to  see  whatever  was  public  Cheats,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes,  were  attracted,  thinking  this  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  ply  their  callings.  The  later  great  councils  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  brought  together  similar  camp  followers,  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  at  Trent,  the  cities  where  these  met,  literally 
swarmed  with  them.  When  the  concourse  at  the  Eleusinian 
festival  grew  very  large,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
nian supremacy,  excesses  of  the  most  flagrant  character  did 
undoubtedly  follow.  These  things  became  notorious  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  comedians*  frequently  laid  the 
scene  of  their  plays  at  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  and  made 
the  rape  of  a  young  woman  the  subject  of  their  representa- 
tions. Bacchus  was  associated  with  Ceres  in  the  rites ;  and  the 
nature  of  this  divinity  would  naturally  lead  their  devotees  to 
engage  in  such  irregularities  as  were  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to 
their  patrons.  The  xreU  and  (paXXo^^  which  were  carried  in 
the  processions  as  emblems  of  regeneration,  and  through  the 
new  birth,  of  purity  in  life,  with  most  persons  lost  their  moral 
significance,  and  were  turned  to  incitements  of  lasciviousnes8.f 
Undoubtedly  such  a  result  has  always  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  emblems  in  religious  rites,  as  may  be  shown  from 
the  Phallic  worship  in  India  and  China,  and  in  the  Astarte 
pillars  of  the  Syrian  grovea  A  like  result  is  shown  whenever 
images  or  emblems  are  employed  to  aid  worship.  They  may 
be  innocent,  nay  even,  incentives  to  worship,  by  enlisting  the 
senses  to  help  pure  spiritual  acts  ;  but  ere  long  the  image  sup- 
plants the  abstract  idea,  and  idolatry  succeeds  true  devotion. 

The  extension  of  the  mysteries  so  as  to  admit  great  multi- 
tudes made  the  terms  of  admission  more  easy,  and  introduced 
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laxities  in  government  and  morals.  Priests  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and  established  imitations  in  new  situations,  which, 
from  their  remoteness,*  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
parent  order.  New  divinities  were  worshipped  in  their  solem- 
nities, without  the  consent  of  the  chief  Hierophant  From 
these  and  similar  causes  combined,  these  mysteries,  instead  of 
remaining  the  guardians  of  truth  and  conservators  of  moralitj,t 
became  rather  the  depositories  of  falsehood  and  corruption. 
But  such  was  their  hold  upon  public  opinion  that  they  sur- 
vived long  after  they  had  become  an  acknowledged  injury  to 
public  virtue.  When  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  a  mind  to 
abolish  all  the  mysteries,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  special  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  Eleusinian ;:(:  since  the  people  held 
them  in  such  estimation,  that  it  was  thought  life  would  be  com- 
fortless without  them.  Hence,  it  being  feared  that  their  aboli- 
tion would  be  attended  with  a  popular  outbreak,  the  Emperor 
was  induced  to  spare  them.§  Even  Xerxes,  who  most  cordially 
hated  everything  pertaining  to  Greece,  had  respect  to  che  tem- 
ple at  Eleusis  when  devastating  all  around  it  At  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  Mysteries  endeavored  to 
make  a  stand  against  it  by  combining  with  the  diflferent  philo- 
sophical sects ;  but  the  foundations  of  all  alike  being  decayed, 
they  fell  together  before  that  "  Stone  cut  out  pf  the  mountain 
without  hands,"  which  levels  all  that  opposes  its  coursa  After 
a  struggling  existence  prolonged  until  the  year  A.  D.  885,  they 
were  included  in  the  general  proscription  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Eleusis  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  in  the  year  896. 

The  question  :  Whence  did  the  Greeks  derive  their  ideas  of 
religion  ?  naturally  forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  For  the 
wisest  among  them  had  too  much  truth  to  derive  it  from  mere 
natural  religion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  ideas  were  not 
distinct  enough  to  show  a  direct  revelation.  The  correspond- 
ence between  their  mythology  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
many  points  is  so  clear  that  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  their 
derivation  indirectly  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  and  Hebrew 
traditions.     A  few  of  these  correspondences  only  can  now  be 

*  Liy.  39.  t  Clem.  Alex.  Ad.  Gtont.        X  Ammian.,  Mar.  Hist,  22, 16. 
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noticed.  The  two  tables  of  stone  from  which  the  great  secrets 
were  read  at  the  initiation  of  the  mysteries,  direct  oar  thoughts 
at  once  to  the  revelation  on  Sinai,  and  compel  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  imitations  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law.  The 
material  fix>m  which  these  tables  were  made,  their  inseparable 
connection,  their  number,  and  their  use  to  perpetuate  the  most 
holy  mysteries  of  religion,  could  not  be  an  accidental  conform- 
ity to  the  tables  of  Moses.  Hercules  of  Greece  was  certainly 
copied  after  Samson  of  Israel  They  both  begin  their  public  • 
life  by  slaying  a  lion ;  they  spend  their  time  in  deeds  of  valor 
for  the  protection  of  others ;  both  are  ensnared  and  meet  their 
death  by  faithless  women.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  all 
its  leading  circumstances,  refers  so  directly  to  that  of  Isaac, 
that  we  instinctively  feel  the  one  was  copied  from  the  other. 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  saved  in  the  little  ark,  which  rested  upon 
a  mountain,*  point  conclusively  to  Noah.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  say  precisely  how  much  resemblance  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish such  a  connection  between  two  narratives  that  we  must 
admit  one  to  be  a  copy.  But  still,  there  may  be  an  amount 
and  exactitude  of  conformity  sufficient  to  make  us  feel,  with  a 
certainty  only  short  of  demonstration,  that  such  connection 
exists.  So  it  is  in  the  cases  named,  and  many  other  instances 
which  might  be  mentioned.  It  may  be  said  that  similar 
resemblances  can  be  traced  between  the  Jewish  and  other  re- 
ligions besides  the  Greek.  So  far  as  this  refers  to  nations 
which  could,  even  by  the  most  indirect  means,  have  had  inter- 
course with  the  Hebrews,  it  presents  no  difficulty.  No  doubt 
the  rays  from  that  light  which  was  spread  over  the  seed  of 
Abraham  were  reflected  to  almost  or  quite  all  the  earth.  The 
Jews  in  their  diflFerent  dispersions  visited  nearly  every  land. 
And  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  conquerors  to  be  taught  by  the 
conquered ;  as  Cicero  so  well  says  of  the  Romans  in  subduing 
the  Greeka  The  Latin  race  did  the  same  thing  for  those  who 
wasted  Italy.  The  Arabs  for  their  Castilian  conquerors.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  wisdom  of  Bgypt,  so  &r  from  moulding  the 
Hebrew  doctrines  of  religion,  as  Ewald  f  strongly  holds,  was 
itself  purified  and  strengthened  by  the  visitors  from  Canaan 
and  Arabia.     Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  respecting  the 

*  Ladan,  Timon.  t  Hist  la.,  voL  n,  g  L 
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Esoteric  and  Exoteric  doctrines,  existed  in  Greece  after  it  had 
free  intercourse  with  Egypt,  as  there  was  in  the  latter  countij. 
The  common  people  in  both  were  poly theists ;  while  the  wise 
and  learned  had  a  more  rational  system  jealously  guarded  from 
public  inspection.  The  tendency  of  all  men,  when  left  to 
themselyes,  is  to  go  backwards  in  culture  and  morality.  The 
fittest  never  survives  excq>t  by  Divine  superintendence.  For  we 
see  that  the  descendants  of  Noah,  after  their  separation  had 
•  returned  through  the  two  stages  of  Polytheism  and  Nature 
worship ;  and,  in  the  Arabic  peninsula,  sunk  to  the  lowest  of 
alL  The  family  of  Terah  were  idolaters.  The  book  of  Job* 
shows  that  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  by  the  Idumean 
Emire.  Frequent  notices  in  the  Koranf  give  evidence  that  devil 
worship  existed  generally  in  Arabia  prior  to  Mahomet  Hence 
the  constant  necessity  of  repeated  revelations  to  keep  alive  the 
true  doctrine  during  that  long  stage  of  preparation,  "  the  sun- 
dry times  and  divers  manners  when  God  spake  by  the  mouths 
of  prophets."  Egypt  had,  doubtless,  through  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  received  the  traditions  of  Eden  and  Ararat  But 
during  the  long  time  from  the  Noachic  covenant  until  Abra- 
ham, when  the  oracles  were  silent,  the  truth  had  been  cor- 
rupted ;  though  it  had  been  gradually  disseminated  until  all 
the  neighboring  peoples  bad  received  a  share.  Hence,  when 
the  Divine  oracles  spake  again,  the  truths  they  uttered  flowed 
silently  and  imperceptibly  through  the  same  channels  of  inter- 
course as  before ;  so  that  we  see  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  received  their  doctrines  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  sojourn  of  Jacob  and  his  sons.  The  presence  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  as  its  ruler,  and  the  great  distinction  which  he 
justly  earned  and  which  is  shown  by  his  new  name,  Saviour  of 
the  age,  Zaphnath-paaneah ;  his  intermarriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On ;  the  long  residence  of  the  He- 
brews — all  these  things  combined  must  have  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  religion  of  this  country.  And  whatever 
truths  were  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews  would  naturally  come 
to  the  governing  class,  since  this  was  brought  most  in  contact 
with  them.  In  this  way  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  Soul's  Im- 
mortality, which  always  go  hand  in  hand — ^being  counterparts 

*  Job  81,  36-28.  f  Eg.  Suns,  2,  6,  6.    Ed.  RQgeL 
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of  the  highest  religious  culture — could  be  derived  immediatelj 
from  that  people  which  had  been  entrusted  with  revelation. 
And  from  Egypt,  as  a  centre  of  culture,  and  on  the  great  high- 
way of  ancient  travel,  these  ideas  were  extended  to  Greece, 
and  through  this  medium  disseminated  over  Europe.  Thus 
the  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  Greece  became  the  receptacles  and 
conservators  of  these  truths  which  were  necessary  to  educate 
men's  minds  until  the  fullness  of  times  came,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  Him  by  whom  life  and  immortality  were  brought 
to  light  At  his  advent  the  heathen  oracles  were  dumb  be- 
cause God  had  spoken.  Mystery  had  passed  away  because  the 
true  Light  had  come  into  the  world. 
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Abticlb  V,— a  record  OF  "THE  OLD  DOMINION." 

It  is  but  a  small  province,  indeed,  of  the  great  DominioD 
that  the  particular  Record  now  put  forth  discloses  to  u&  Nar- 
rowly circumscribed,  however,  though  it  be  in  territorial  extent; 
though  within  its  borders  there  be  neither  famous  citj,  nor 
notable  town,  nor  even  so  many  clustered  habitations  of  men 
as  to  be  fairly  called  a  village ;  yet  in  this  contracted  area,  at 
any  time  for  near  three  centuries  past,  all  that  has  made  Vir- 
ginia what  she  has  been,  instead  of  something  else,  has  existed 
in  the  highest  degree.  Ex  pede  Herculem.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
study  the  minute  anatomy  of  that  monumental  figure  which 
Raleigh  reared  to  the  honor  of  his  ancient  maiden  queen.  But 
the  close  examination  of  even  one  small  member  may  give 
better  acquaintance  with  the  whole  than  the  broad  and  distant 
view,  though  never  so  comprehensive  and  complete,  from  which 
the  inspection  of  petty  details  is  excluded. 

They  were  a  loyal  company,  that  "London  Company"  which 
planted  the  "First  Colony  of  Virginia,"  years  before  their  rival 
"  Plymouth  Company  "  had  moved  to  set  the  "  Second  Colony 
of  Virginia,"  otherwise  called  "New  England,"  upon  the 
northern  American  coast  The  broad  and  stately  river  which 
invited  them  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  they  caUed,  after 
the  meanest  of  all  Stuarts,  the  James.  From  the  same  ignoble 
source  they  derived  the  name  of  their  earliest  attempt  at  an 
urban  community,  which  soon  became  the  victim  of  the  first 
American  rebellion,  the  only  absolutely  abandoned  town  in  the 
English  colonies.  And  when  they  had  fixed  this  dishonoring 
mark  upon  the  noble  river,  which  could  not  run  away,  and 
upon  the  infant  Jamestown,  which  speedily  fell  into  annihila- 
tion and  left  nothing  but  its  name,  they  proceeded  to  imagine 
a  "James  City,"  which  seems  never  to  have  been  more  than  a 
name,  and  from  which  non-existence  the  actual  County  of 
James  City,  having  real  territorial  limits  and  municipal  existence, 
derived  its  curious  name.  Thus,  too,  having  first  called  the 
county  of  Henrico  from  the  earliest  hope  and  heir  of  the  Stuart 
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djDasty,  they  proceeded  to  commemorate  that  second  bom  who 
soon  succeeded  to  the  fatal  heritage,  and,  constituting  a  Charles 
City  in  the  air,  a  name  without  a  local  habitation,  they  made  a 
'■  Charles  City  County  "  to  be  called  after  it.  And  this  coun- 
ty, than  which  nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  Virginian, 
is  the  proviDce  of  the  Old  Dominion  with  which  we  have  now 
to  do. 

There  is  not  much  of  it  Twenty  miles  long  it  lies  upon  the 
broad  James  Biver,  flowing  southeasterly  to  the  ocean.  For  a 
like  distance  on  its  northeastern  side  it  is  bordered  by  that 
stream  whose  unmelodious  name  has  since  been  a  sound  of 
terror  to  so  many  thousand  hearts,  the  Chickahominy.  And 
the  peninsula  which  these  two  rivers  enclose,  upon  an  average  is 
not  ten  miles  wide  from  their  junction  to  the  northwestern 
limits  of  the  county. 

What  there  is  of  it,  however,  is  thoroughly  and  characteris- 
tically Virginian.  Here,  as  through  all  eastern  Virginia,  the 
land  lies  in  pleasant  undulations  of  hill  and  valley,  not  inter- 
rupted by  sudden  or  rugged  rocky  heighta  Through  the 
heavy  clayey  soil  course  abundant  streams :  and  thick  forests 
rapidly  repossess  the  field  fh)m  which  they  were  centuries  ago 
evicted,  if  men  relax  but  for  a  short  time  their  limitless  strug- 
gle with  nature.  Over  almost  two  hundred  square  miles  of  a 
region  unsurpassed  in  natural  attractiveness,  in  a  delightful 
climate,  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  disperse  them- 
selves in  purely  agricultural  pursuits,  after  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  of  colonization ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the 
density  of  population  has  greatly  changed  since  very  early  in 
that  period. 

Vii^nians,  too,  to  the  back-bone,  have  been  these  people  of 
Charles  City  County  at  all  times,  as  characteristically  as  their 
little  province  was  Virginia.  Half  of  them,  to  be  sure,  were 
black  Viiginians;  but  they  too,  until  a  day  comparatively 
recent,  were  in  effect  if  not  in  law  adscj'ipii  gleboe^  bearing  the 
old  Vii^nia  surnames  and  proud  of  them,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  working  the  ancestral  acres  into  com  and 
tobacco.  The  owners,  however,  of  these  aci-es,  in  all  the  broad 
Dominion  there  were  none  with  better  right  to  the  harmless 
boast  of  being  the  "  First  Families ;"  for  the  earliest  English 
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roofs  in  America  were  raised  along  this  peninsula.  Here  were 
maintained  for  centuries  those  stately  mansions  where  geoerous 
living  and  lavish  hospitality  reduced  from  year  to  year  the 
paternal  estates,  and  delivered  them  in  due  time  to  the  sod, 
burdened  with  incumbrances,  their  revenues  anticipated,  hut 
with  a  constantly  growing  pride  of  family  to  be  supported  at 
whatever  cost  At  these  successive  "Landings"  along  the 
James,  upon  which  the  '* great  house"  looked  from  across  a 
broad  sloping  lawn,  for  centuries  the  ships  had  dischai^ed  their 
cargoes  direct  from  Bristol,  leaving  the  year's  supplies  of 
English  wares  upon  the  plantation,  with  the  wines,  in  ample 
store,  for  the  cellar,  and  often  the  books  for  the  library. 
Sometimes,  after  the  ''  Middle  Passage "  of  that  triple  voyage 
which  was  once  so  common,  from  Liverpool  to  Guinea,  to 
Virginia,  and  home,  they  landed  at  these  wharves  a  freight 
charged  with  greater  woes  for  Charles  City  County  than  any 
Cassandra  had  yet  been  found  to  imagine.  And  on  their  re- 
turn the  ship's  sides  were  well  stuflfed  with  the  year's  tobacco 
crop,  the  young  master  perhaps  going  in  the  cabin  for  an  old 
country  education  and  travel.  Even  to  this  day,  after  all  vicis- 
situdes, through  all  disasters,  the  old  names  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  maintain  themselves  near  their  family 
seats,  and  lead  in  the  councils  of  this  simple  community.  Nor 
are  the  county  names  even  of  the  present  century  without 
high  distinction.  Virginia  is  proud  of  being  ''  the  mother  of 
Presidents;"  but  not  even  in  Virginia — nowhere  but  in  the 
little  Massachusetts  town  which  gave  father  and  son  to  be 
heads  of  the  nation — can  another  county  be  found  which  con- 
tains, almost  within  cannon-shot,  the  birth-places  of  two  Presi- 
dents— of  two,  indeed,  who,  bom  but  a  few  miles  apart,  were 
inducted  together  into  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

And  this,  too,  is,  above  all,  the  "sacred  soil"  of  Virginia. 
Not  only  sacred  by  early  history  and  tradition,  but  doubly 
hallowed  by  recent  sufferings  and  sacrifice.  All  over  these 
hills  and  valleys  were  pitched  the  camps  of  invader  and  de- 
fender, gathered  against  each  other  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
The  northern  navies  swarmed  along  the  James ;  over  the  land 
men  fought  and  fell  and  sickened  and  died,  for  their  country's 
sake  as  they  all  thought,  by  myriads.    Directly  across  the 
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western  line  of  the  county  stretched  the  high  ridge  called 
Malvern  Hill,  where  furious  battle  and  timely  victory  averted 
from  the  national  army  the  destruction  which  impended  over 
it  And  just  below,  at  Berkeley  and  Westover  and  Harrison's 
Landing,  the  great  beaten  army  reached  the  shelter  of  its  ships' 
guns,  and  took  breath  for  those  renewals  of  conflict  which  were 
so  long  in  reaching  final  success.  Surely  this  ought  to  be  in- 
deed the  "sacred  soil!" 

Out  of  these  latter  times  the  Record  of  old  times  has  come  to 
us.  How* much  of  the  Records  contained  in  the  old  Court 
House  of  Charles  City — that  House  which,  with  but  a  black- 
smith's shop  or  so,  alone  constituted  the  shire-town  of  the 
county — escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war  we  do  not  know.  But 
one  great  folio^whether  saved  or  stolen  does  not  appear — in 
this  year  1875  came  to  light  in  a  city  close  to  the  Canada 
frontier,  in  the  hand  of  an  old  Peninsular  soldier,  who  would 
part  with  it  for  a  consideration.  And  after  a  generous  man  had 
ransomed  it  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  custody,  the  present  writer 
stopped  it  long  enough  to  draw  off  this  little  sketch  of  the 
picture  it  gives  of  ancient  Yii^nian  laws,  and  manners,  and 
political  and  social  life. 

It  is  a  great  leather-bound  folio,  of  six  hundred  pages,  from 
which  but  two  leaves  are  missing.  Upon  its  first  page  is  its 
title,  inscribed  in  a  large  and  ornate  hand : 

"A  Book  of  Orders  of  Court  Begun  April  Oourt  Anno  Domini  1737.  By 
Lewellin  Sppes  d"  [QeriouB]  Ourise." 

And  the  last  entry  in  the  book  bears  date  of  March  Term, 
1750  [1751.] 

Not  very  critical  or  eventful  were  these  fourteen  years,  in 
Virginian  or  American  history.  All  these  British  colonies 
along  the  vast  Atlantic  seaboard  contained  then  but  about  a 
million  people,  organized  into  almost  primitive  communities, 
whose  avocations  were  little  else  than  ploughing  the  land  or  the 
sea.  Even  the  great  capital  city  of  Philadelphia  counted  then 
but  twelve  thousand  souls. 

When  the  book  was  first  opened,  the  second  Hanoverian 
George  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts.  Under  him  the 
great  Walpole  was  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional empire  through  such  a  system  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
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tioD  as  has  never  since  been  rivalled  until  the  days  of  Oakes 
Ames.  His  majesty's  colony  of  Virginia,  meanwhile,  had  been 
for  some  time  under  the  government  of  one  William  Gouch, 
whose,  very  name  has  lapsed  into  oblivion,  and  of  whose  eigh- 
teen years'  administration  the  historian  records  that  "  the  undis- 
turbed calm  of  it  leaves  almost  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia." The  new  colony  of  Oglethorpe,  stamped  at  its  very  birth 
with  the  name  of  those  Hanoverian  kings  against  whom  it  was 
so  soon  to  rise  in  rebellion,  had  not  yet  been  planted  half  a  dozen 
years.  Out  of  that  infant  colony  of  Geoi^a,  almost  at  the  veiy 
day  our  record  opens,  was  just  escaping  like  a  criminal  that 
singular  man  who  was  shortly  to  lead  in  England,  if  not  indeed 
to  begin  and  set  in  motion,  the  greatest  moral  revolution  which 
the  world  has  seen  since  the  founding  of  Christianity ;  to  estab- 
lish the  greatest  schism  since  Luther,  from  a  church  of  which  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  loyal  member :  to  organize  the  strongest 
priestly  order  since  Loyola,  while  always  disavowing  authority 
to  confer  orders  upon  any :  John  Wesley,  whose  devoted  asceti- 
cism seems  never  to  have  saved  him,  to  the  end  of  his  four- 
score years  and  eight,  from  the  wretchedest  relations  with 
women,  was  flying  with  his  brother  Charles  from  indictments 
by  the  grand  jury,  and  civil  claims  for  damages;  having,  it 
seems,  thought  too  well  of  women  who  were  bad,  and  spoken  too 
ill  of  women  who  were  good.  As  Wesley  landed  in  England, 
there  was  just  setting  sail  for  the  place  he  fled  from  that  scarcely 
less  famous,  but  very  diflferent  apostle,  George  Whitfield,  coming 
to  lead  in  these  colonies  the  great  religious  reaction  which  had  al- 
ready begun  under  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  which,  during  the 
precise  period  covered  by  these  records,  was  producing  pro- 
digious effects  throughout  these  young  communities,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia.  Only  four  years  before,  in  1738,  "  Wil- 
liam Byrd  of  Westover  [in  this  same  county  of  Charles  City] 
Esquire,"  and  his  neighbor  Peter  Jones,  had  laid  out,  but  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  up  the  rivers  James  and  Appomattox,  which  meet 
just  opposite  this  county,  the  town  plats,  which  were  soon  to  be 
the  cities  of  Bichmond  and  Petersburg.  And  at  the  time  the 
book  was  begun,  there  was  playing  about  his  father's  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  not  distant  Rappahannock,  a  little  boy,  just 
past  five  years  old,  whose  name  was  to  fill  a  larger  place  in  his- 
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tory  than  anj  of  the  Stuarts,  or  Hanoverians,  or  even  the  great 
Tudor  herself,  to  whom  the  Dominion  was  dedicated—  the  little 
boy  George  Washington. 

In  a  fair,  large,  plain,  and  legible  hand  does  Lewellin  Eppes 
begin  his  record,  and  carry  it  forward  for  two  thirds  of  the  four- 
teen years,  without  help  or  intervention  of  other  pens.  At 
February  Court,  1745  [1746] — when  old  England  was  scarcely 
recovering  from  the  convulsion  of  the  young  Stuart's  invasion — 
the  most  exciting  event  in  these  records  is  that  Temple  Eppes, 
whose  compact  and  elegant  manascript  had  appeared  a  little 
earlier  in  the  book,  "Produced  a  Commission  from  Thomas 
Nelson,  Esquire,  Deputy  Secretary  of  this  colony,  to  be  Deputy 
Clerk  of  this  Court,"  and,  "  Having  first  taken  the  oaths  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  Oaths 
of  Alliance  and  Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  Test,  was 
sworn  Deputy  Clerk  accordingly."  And  thenceforth  Temple 
Eppes  kept  the  record  in  the  place  of  Lewellin. 

One  does  not  go  far  in  the  proceedings  of  this  court — which  i 
was  both  broad  and  high  in  its  powers,  having  not  only  civil  ' 
but  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  law  and  in  equity,  either  unlim-  * 
ited  as  to  amounts  or  subject  to  a  very  high  limit  only,  and  \ 
being  also  the  administrative  body  of  the  county — without  fall- 
ing upon  something  startling  to  modern  notions.  "Joseph 
Makepeace  [happy  name  for  a  party  plaintiff  I]  against  Morris 
Evans,  for  forty  shillings  current  money,  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Tobacco  and  a  hog,  due  by  bill  here  in  Court  produced,  the 
Defendant  being  run  away  or  so  absconded  that  process  could 
not  be  served  on  him," — the  recoi'd  proceeds  to  recite  the  issue 
of  an  attachment  and  a  seizure  of  certain  chattels  thereunder 
by  the  Sherifi',  a  hearing  by  the  Court  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  goods,  a  finding  that  they  "  are  not  the  proper  goods  of  the 
8^.  Morris  Evans,  and  thereupon  it  is  ordered  that  the  s^.  at- 
tachment  be  dismist,  and  that  William  Irby  the  plain  tiff's  attorney 
do  pay  costs  and  one  attomey^s  fee,  al'.  Ex®."  [aliter  Executio.'] 
Of  course  there  is  an  earlier  New  York  precedent  for  such  an 
adjudication,  where,  in  Knickerbocker's  history,  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  argued  that 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  course  in  modem  practice  would, 
while  greatly  intensifying  the  interest  of  a  professional  career, 
add  nothing  either  to  its  pleasure  or  its  profit 
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Very  soon,  too,  in  the  book  do  we  get  a  notion  of  the  com- 
position of  this  Court,  and  of  its  extra-judicial  dutie&  Five  or 
six  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  issued  by  "y< 
Honble  the  Lieu*  Governor,"  with  their  Clerk  and  Sheriff  under 
like  appointment,  constitute  the  entire  tribunal. 

From  the  historic  names  recurring  constantly  among  them  it 
would  be  plain,  if  we  did  not  know  it  otherwise,  that  no  dem- 
ocratic notion  of  universal  equality  guided  in  the  appointment 
of  the  justices.  "  Do  you  know  the  laws  of  your  country,  Mr. 
Warrington?"  said  Colonel  Wolfe,  a  few  months  before  he 
took  Quebec,  to  that  young  Virginian  in  England  ;  '*  being  a 
great  proprietor,  you  will  doubtless  one  day  be  a  magistrate  at 
homa"  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  commonly  these  "great  pro- 
prietors," in  this  colony  so  loyal  and  so  faithful  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  availed  themselves,  as  we  have  just  seen  Mr.  Temple 
Eppes  to  do,  of  the  privilege  of  evading  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  For  all  that,  their  tendencies  can  hardly  have 
been  Romish ;  for  that  church  was  already  losing  its  control 
even  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Maryland,  and  had  never 
extended  itself  into  Virginia.  But  on  the  other  hand,  dissent 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  sway  among  them ;  for  it  is  not 
often,  whether  or  not  they  decline  these  oaths,  that  they  are 
found  failing  to  "  subscribe  y«  Test" 

Upon  the  very  earliest  recital  of  the  membership  of  the 
Conrt  we  come  upon  some  names  that  are  as  household  words : 
" Charles  City  County  ss*.  June  Court,  1787 :  Present:  Henry 
Soane,  Francis  Hardyman,  Benj^.  Harrison,  Samul  Harwood, 
Jun'.,  James  Eppes,  Gent,  Justices."  To  a  distant  reader,  unfa- 
miliar with  Virginia  ^milies,  it  seemed  at  first  that  this  most 
be  the  same  Benjamin  Harrison  who,  twenty-nine  years  later, 
set  his  name  upon  an  official  document  destined  to  have  much 
wider  renown  than  the  court  records  of  Charles  City  County — 
the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  upon  consulting  that  respectable  authority,  the 
"Lives  of  the  Signers,"  this  assumption,  instead  of  being  either 
established  or  overthrown,  is  converted  into  utter  uncertainty. 
It  appears  that  at  least  six  successive  generations  of  eldest  sons 
have  borne  this  youngest  son's  name.  When  the  little  trcwp  of 
Separatists  had  been  but  some  twenty  years  settled  at  Ply- 
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moath,  one  Harrison,  whose  first  name  is  lost,  but  who  is  sur- 
mised to  have  been  related  to  that  Puritan  general  who  came  in 
dae  time  to  an  honorable  death  on  the  scaffold,  is  found  living 
in  the  opposite  county  of  Surrey,  across  the  James.  It  was 
his  heir  who  established  the  &mily  seat  of  Berkeley,  in  Charles 
City  County,  where  from  that  time  onward,  unless  indeed  re- 
cent convulsions  have  broken  up  that  comely  succession,  there 
bas  never  been  wanting  a  Benjamin  to  maintain  the  family  dig- 
nity and  the  traditional  hospitalities.  But  the  biography  con- 
sulted can  only  tell  us :  that  this  first  founder  of  Berkeley, 
born  in  1646,  died  in  1718 ;  that  the  signer  of  the  Declaration 
was  in  the  third  generation  from  him,  and  died  in  1791 ;  but 
when  he  was  born  or  when  his  father  or  his  grandfather  was 
born  or  died,  the  author  puts  among  unascertainable  facts, 
mentioning  only  that  the  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  87  ; 
that  the  father,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  king's 
surveyor-general.  Carter,  whereby  he  was  able  to  increase  his 
estate  by  judicious  selections  of  lands,  was  killed  by  lightning, 
with  two  of  his  daughters,  at  the  mansion  house  of  Berkeley ; 
and  that  of  his  eight  surviving  children,  one  daughter  married 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  president  of  Congress,  and  the  other 
William  Bandolph  his  brother. 

The  biographer  having  thus  given  certain  imperfect  data,  it  has 
been  a  pleasant  process  to  fill  out  their  defects  and  complete 
them  from  our  authentic  record,  which  would  indeed  be  inade- 
quate of  itself  for  the  identification  of  persons.  Thus  we  find 
that  Benjamin  Harrison,  Oent,  at  June  Court,  1787,  took  the 
'*  oaths  appointed  by  act  of  parliam^  to  be  taken  and  subscribed 
the  Test,  etc.,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  act  as  Col**,  of  the  Malitia 
of  this  County."  Henceforth  he  is  distinguished  in  the  record  by 
the  military  title  thus  acquired ;  as  when,  in  October,  1740,  he 
"brings  his  Servant  man  Samuel  Martin  into  Court,"  to  answer 
to  what  civil  or  criminal  charge  will  never  be  known;  for 
Lewellin  Eppes,  Clerk,  left  there  a  blank  quarter  of  a  page  to 
be  filled  up  at  his  greater  convenience  upon  a  to-morrow  which, 
in  these  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  has  not  yet  come. 
Thus  from  month  to  month  does  he  appear  in  the  list  of  Justices 
holding  court,  even  into  July  Term,  1746.  But  under  August 
Term,  1746,  five  other  names  head  the  record,  but  not  his ;  and 
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the  first  entry  of  that  term  records  that  "The  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  CoK  Benjamin  Harrison  dec'ed  was  presented  in 
Court  by  William  Randolph,  Gent,  and  Miss  Betty  Harrison;" 
whereupon  **  certificate  is  granted  them  for  obtaining  letters  of 
Administration  with  the  said  will  annexed  in  due  forme  Durante 
minori  cetate  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  son  and  heir  of  the  Deced*." 
Nearly  four  years  later,  at  June  Court,  1749,  the  young  **  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  an  infant,  by  his  guardian  "  (who  appears  else- 
where to  have  been  Beverley  Randolph)  takes  a  rule  by  defeult 
against  one  John  Scot  for  judgment  if  he  *''  appear  not  at  the  next 
court"  On  the  sixth  of  December  following,  however,  appears 
**  Benjamin  Harrison,  Oent^  who  made  Oath  according  to  Law 
as  an  Executor  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  dec'ed;"  and  at  the  January  Court,  1749  [1750],  "a 
New  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  this  County  "  was  read,  and 
the  oaths  administered  to  the  five  Justices  holding  the  court  and 
to  Benjamin  Harrison.  At  April  Court,  1750,  the  youthful 
and  newly  qualified  Justice  takes  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  from 
which  he  continues  to  administer  the  laws  with  his  associates 
during  all  the  rest  of  his  recoixl.  And  this  youthful  magistrate, 
plainly  enough,  was  the  athletic  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  thirty  years  later,  who,  when  the  outlaw  John  Han- 
cock was  chosen  its  President  in  place  of  his  brother-in-law 
Randolph,  and  seemed  to  shrink  with  a  diffidence  not  altogether 
constitutional,  from  the  dangerous  honor,  lifted  the  little  man 
in  his  powerful  arms  into  the  chair,  with  a  laughing  defiance  of 
Britain  and  a  generous  good  word  for  Massachusetts.  Plainly 
enough  it  was  his  father  who  was  struck  down  by  lightning 
between  the  July  Term  at  which  he  assisted,  and  the  August 
Term  at  which  his  will  was  proved.  His  own  birth,  the  date 
of  which  his  biographer  declares  to  be  unknown,  is  closely 
fixed  by  the  expiration  of  his  infancy  as  not  long  before  De- 
cember, 1728.  And  remembering  who  his  mother  was,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  his  brother  of  whom  this  record  is  made, 
in  June,  1750,  Benjamin  Harrison  being  upon  the  bench: 
*•  Carter  Harrison,  Infant  Orphan  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  de- 
ceased, with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  Made  Choice  of 
Benjamin  Harrison  for  his  Guardian." 
What  tenants  the  fortune  of  war  and  of  social  revolution 
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may  have  left  now  in  that  noble  old  mansion  of  Berkeley,  we 
know  not  Fifty  years  ago,  the  sixth  saccessive  first-born  Ben- 
jamin maintained  it, — that  seat  commemorating  by  its  name 
the  stout  old  royalist  Governor,  Sir  William,  who  wrote  home 
to  the  Privy  Council,  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years  ; 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sect,  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against 
the  best  government :  God  keep  us  from  both  I"  But  the  youn- 
ger brother  of  that  first-born  who  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  es- 
tate, named  William  Henry,  being  cast  upon  the  world  to  help 
himself,  became  President  of  the  Republic  his  ancestor  had 
helped  to  found ;  and  to  those  who  believe  in  the  transmission 
of  &culties,  it  is  pleasant  to  read,  these  few  days  past,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  make  still  another  Benjamin  Harrison,  grandson  of 
the  President,  Governor  of  Indiana.  Nor  is  it  much  less  grati- 
fying, to  one  whose  political  recollections  reach  back  nearly 
forty  years,  to  observe  that  the  name  of  Tykr  appears  but  once 
in  Jl  this  volume,  in  the  county  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  to  give  birth  to  a  President  of  that  name ;  and  then  only 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  clerk  to  Benjamin  Harrison  the 
elder,  making  oath  to  a  small  debt  of  his  master's,  of  ten  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  eight-pence,  current  money. 

The  judicial  and  administrative  business  of  this  tribunal  go 
on  almost  conjointly,  and  are  entered  of  record  without  discrim- 
ination. In  each  successive  year  we  find  an  appointment  of 
"  Gentlemen  to  take  the  lists  of  Tithables  "  in  the  several  pre- 
cincts of  the  county ;  and  in  every  year,  but  not  with  entire 
r^ularity,  the  Court  lays  the  "  County  Levy."  In  all  these 
levies  the  singular  nature  of  Virginia  money  appears, — as  re- 
markable a  currency,  perhaps,  as  any  civilized  community  ever 
legalized.  When,  in  1691,  the  Scotsman  Blair,  Commissary  in 
this  province  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  persuading  the 
King  and  Queen  into  the  liberal  largesses  which  established 
the  College  bearing  their  name,  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  Sey- 
mour protested  against  the  exorbitance  of  bis  demands,  the 
Commissary  suggested  to  him  a  view  of  the  case  which  he  had 
overlooked :  "  Consider,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  have 
Bouls  to  save."    "Damn  your  souls!  Make  tobacco  I"  was  the 
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answer  of  tbe  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown.  And  to  this  end, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  that  better  part  to  which  the  bishop's 
legate  alluded,  did  the  honest  Virginians  give  themselves,  even 
those  who  did  not  actually  till  the  soil ;  for,  until  a  period  since 
the  latest  date  in  this  volume,  the  current  money  of  Virginia, 
circulating  side  by  side  with  sterling  money  and  with  the  less 
valuable  provincial  currencies,  was  the  staple  product  of  her 
soil,  deposited  in  warehouses  and  represented  by  receipts ;  and 
whoso  would  "  make  money  "  must  do  even  as  the  Attorney- 
General  had  commanded  In  this  currency,  ^' based,"  as  the 
financiers  of  to-day  would  have  it,  **  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country,"  are  the  levies  laid,  as  thus:  "To  Lewellin  Eppes, 
Clerk,  for  ex-officio  services,  1080 :"  to  the  Sheriff  and  King's 
Attorney,  a  like  sum  each :  "  To  cask  for  y«  above  8  articles,  40 
each,  120.  To  y"  Undertakers  of  the  great  bridge  [across  the 
historic  Chickahominy,  no  doubt],  1  lb.  Tob<>.  per  poll,  1308 
Tithables,  1308 ;  cask  for  the  same,  4  pr.  ct,  52.  To  Jn^*.  Pe- 
ter Wagnon,  for  cleaning  y«  C^.  house,  and  Small  beer,  880. 
To  John  Shell  and  Henry  Clark,  for  attend.  y«  mad  Tinker, 
100,"  The  generous  provision  of  the  cask  to  take  home  the 
salary  in,  naturally  suggests  a  more  recent  financial  condition 
of  Virginia,  when  the  market  basket  was  used  to  transport  the 
money,  and  the  vest  pocket  to  bring  home  what  it  bought 
Later  we  find  allowed :  *'  To  Peter  Talbot,  for  nailing  2  bords 
on  a  tree,  20 ;"  and,  "  To  Bichard  Cook,  Jun'.,  for  erecting 
stocks  and  pillory,  700."  A  guide  to  the  probable  value  of 
the  currency  is  found  in  the  usual  allowance  of  thirty  pounds  a 
day,  rising,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  book,  to  50  lbs., 
for  ordinary  service  as  guards.  And  an  exact  equation  is  given 
in  1741,  where  it  was  "  Ordered :  that  457  pounds  of  Tobacco 
due  .  .  be  paid  by  the  Sheriff  to  CoK  Benj*  EEarrison  in  cash 
at  ten  shillings  and  seven-pence  p^  cK'*  There  are  also  such 
items  as,  "  To  Peter  Boyster  for  whipping  2  negros,  CoK  Light- 
foot,  86 ;"  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  levy  the  Sheriff  is  charged, 
not  only  with  the  whole  number  of  Tithables,  at  6  lbs.  each, 
but  with  "  Persons  deficient  in  their  number  of  Squirrels'  heads, 
as  by  a  List  delivered  the  Sheriff  to  collect,  (Wt,Tob«.)  2045." 
It  fell  to  the  Court  also,  **  to  settle  y«  price  on  Liquors,  etc, 
(viz*.)  West  India  Bum  at  y«  Bate  of  cen  Shillings  p^.  galK, 
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New  England  Bum,  5s.  pr.  gallond  [thus  early  were  the  Puritan 
colonies  regarded  with  disfavor  I],  French  Brandy  20s.,  Yiig^. 
Brandy  at  7i**.  pr.  gall^.,  persico  or  peach  brandy  10&,  Madera 
wine  2  shillings  a  quart,''  etc :  ''  Diet  one  shilling  a  raeal.  Lodg- 
ing 7i*.  each  night,"  etc. ;  at  which  rates  "  the  several  Ordinary 
keepers  "  are  ordered  to  sell. 

Not  only  were  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  highways 
also  the  duty  of  this  Court,  as  appears  from  frequent  entries,  < 
but  another  somewhat  peculiar  charge  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  it  We  find  it  ordered,  for  example,  "  that  the  vestry  of 
Westover  parrish  do  divide  the  s^.  parrish  into  so  many  precincts 
as  to  them  shall  seem  convenient  for  processioning  every  per- 
son's Land,  and  that  they  appoint  the  particular  times  between 
the  last  day  of  September  and  the  last  day  of  March  now  next 
coming,  when  such  processioning  shall  be  made  in  every  pre- 
cinct, and  also  that  they  appoint  two  intelligent  honest  free- 
holders, of  every  precinct,  to  see  the  s<*.  processioning  performed, 
and  to  take  and  return  to  the  Vestry  an  ace*,  of  every  person's 
Land  they  shall  procession. '** 

If  the  Court  was  charged  thus  with  the  verification  of  land- 
marks and  boundaries,  so  also  did  it  give  authenticity  and 
solemnity  to  the  acts  by  which  lands  were  aliened  or  encumbered. 
At  every  term  are  several  entries  such  as  this :  "A  Deed  from 
Marmaduke  Barnes  to  John  Gregory  in  open  Court  acknowl- 
edged from  himself  unto  the  s^.  Gregory  as  his  act  and  Deed  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded,  and  Charity  the  wife  of  the  said  Barnes 
being  first  privately  examined  relinquisheth  her  right  of  Dower 
in  and  to  the  land  in  the  s^.  Deed  mentioned,  which  is  also 
ordered  to  be  recorded."  Nor  does  the  Court  regard  itself  as 
acting,  even  in  these  matters,  outside  of  its  judicial  functions ; 
it  scrutinizes  the  instruments  offered,  and  does  not  al>A  ays  al- 
low them.  "  Benj*.  Harris,  Gent,  offers  a  Deed  to  be  proved 
iiom  Joseph  Brun  and  Caton  DeWert,  to  y«.  s^.  Harris ;  but 
Gaton  Brun  and  Mary  Ann  Brun,  Witnesses  thereto,  on  their 

*  Before  the  Beformatioii,  in  England,  the  "piooeeoioning,"  or  perambulatinfc 
the  parochial  and  indiYidual  boundariee,  seems  to  have  been  oonducted  with  great 
oeremony,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  priests  in  surplices,  and  most  of  the  pariRh- 
kmen,  and  always  on  one  of  the  **  Bogation  Days,"  late  m  the  spring.  In  a  less 
lolemn  fonn  the  usage  has  been  maintained  in  England  until  a  yery  recent  period. 
VOL.  XXXV.  S8 
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Oaths  declareing  they  never  saw  their  father  and  mother,  the 
above  s^.  Jos.  Bran  and  Oaton  DeWert,  sign,  seal,  or  acknowl- 
edge the  s^.  Deed,  and  thereupon  y«.  s*".  Deed  is  rejected." 
"Benjamin  Harris  in  open  Court  tenders  a  Deed  to  be  acknowl- 
edged to  M*.  Caton  DeWert  for  a  certain  Tract  of  land  sold  h^ 
by  the  8<*.  Harris ;  but  she  refusing  to  accept  of  y«.  sd.  acknowl- 
edgm^.,  therefore  the  s*.  Deed  is  rejected."  It  is  perhaps  not  a 
surprising  sequel  to  this  incident  that  we  find  the  next  Grand 
Jury  presenting  "  Mrs.  Catharine  [or  Caton]  Bran  and  Mary 
Ann  Brun  for  perjury  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Ben.  Harris." 
As  the  proceedings  were  very  soon  removed  to  "y«.  general 
Court"  by  cffrtiorariy  the  remainder  of  this  interesting  tragedy 
becomes  lost  to  our  sight 

A  court  which  hesitates  to  punish  disrespect  to  itself  is  not 
likely  to  be  held  in  respect  very  long ;  and  that  was  not  the 
feult  with  this  court.  We  read :  V  For  the  insolent  behavior  of 
James  Mitchell  to  the  Judge  of  this  court  sitting  on  the  bench, 
It  is  unanimously  agreed  by  this  Court  that  the  said  James 
Mitchell  do  pay  unto  our  Sovereign  lord  the  king  a  fine  of 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  curr*.  for  his  said  abuse,  and  that 
the  Sherifif  doe  take  the  said  Mitchel  in  his  custody  and  him 
safely  keep  until  he  shall  pay  the  above  sum  or  until  he  shall 
give  sufficient  caution  for  the  paym^.  thereof,  and  also  that  he 
give  like  Security  for  his  good  behavior  for  Twelve  months  a 
day."  I  When  it  is  observed  that  the  very  next  entry  is  of  a 
verdict  against  James  Mitchell  for  11.  10&,  and  judgment 
thereon,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  defeated  party  had  under- 
taken to  avail  himself  of  that  remedy  which  was  long  ago  said 
to  be  the  alternative  of  an  appeal,  except  that  he  indiscreetly 
omitted  to  '^  go  down  to  the  tahvern  "  to  make  use  of  it 

One  institution  appears  in  these  records,  in  the  highest  d^ree 
creditable  to  those  who  devised  it,  in  itself  suited  to  a  complex 
and  highly  developed  society,  but  which  seems  not  for  many 
generations  to  have  extended  itself  beyond  these  simple  com- 
munities. From  time  to  time  the  Court  sits  as  "  a  Court  for  ye 
proof  of  publick  claims,"  or,  simply,  "  a  Court  of  Claims."  This 
modern  device  for  the  determination  of  demands  against  the 
public,  had  in  fact  existed  in  M  irginia  long  before  formal  ex- 
pression was  given  to  it  by  a  statute  in  1705,  by  which,  on  every 
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election  day,  notice  was  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  such  a  court,  at  which  the  pablic  claims  and  grievances 
of  every  person  within  the  county  were  to  be  presented,  and,  if 
satisfactorily  proved,  to  be  certified  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  allowance.  It  is  true  that  in  our  book  these  claims  for  the 
most  part  are  "  for  takeing  up  a  runaway  man-slave  belonging 
to''  so  and  so ;  but  even  such  claims  as  these  are  none  the  worse 
for  being  sifted  thix>ugh  the  scrutiny  of  an  honest  court  before 
getting  into  the  lobby  of  a  legislature.  Yet  even  the  prospect 
of  getting  into  "  the  supply  bill"  seems  not  always  to  have  over- 
come the  natural  repugnance  of  a  Virginian  gentleman  to  en- 
gaging in  this  particular  species  of  field  sports.  Bichard  Gumbo, 
Jan'.,  is  summoned  by  a  constable,  '*  for  refuseing  to  aid  and 
assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  runaway,  and  is  fined  twenty  shil- 
lings w**".  costs  for  his  s^.  contempt." 

Before  the  date  of  this  book  the  slavery  of  negroes  was  get- 
ting settled  into  the  form  which  it  retained,  with  but  few  modi- 
fications, until  its  violent  end.  But  there  are  still  many  indica- 
tions of  the  milder  type  in  which  that  system  first  established 
itself  upon  American  soil  At  every  term  appear  several  entries 
like  this :  "  Phil,  a  negro  boy  belonging  to  John  Edloe,  Jun^, 
is  adjudged  to  be  eleven  years  old.*'  At  one  term,  after  a  round 
dozen  of  little  Africans,  with  but  one  name  apiece,  and  that  very 
short,  belonging  either  to  **  Mr.  Secretary  Carter"  or  to  John 
Carter,  Esq.',"  have  been  thus  solemnly  adjudicated  upon,  "John 
Carter,  Esq^,"  appears  "  to  answer  y«.  complaint  of  Will  Bell, 
a  molatto  serv*.  to  y«.  s^.  Carter,  for  his  freedom.  It  appearing 
by  a  certain  Becord  of  y«.  Co*y.  Court  of  Lancaster  that  the  s**. 
Bell  hath  two  years  to  serve  his  s<*.  master  from  y«.  fifteenth  day 
of  June  next,  vf^K  being  considered  by  y«.  Court,  it  is  thereupon 
ordered,  that  y«.  al^.  Bell  doe  imediately  return  into  his  s**.  mas- 
ter's service  and  him  faithfully  serve  untill  y*.  s<*.  two  years  shall 
be  fully  completed  and  ended.''  So  Walter  Vernon  is  sued  by 
his  servant  James  Turner  (whether  negro  or  not  does  not  appear) 
for  his  freedom ;  a  copy  of  the  B^stry  of  Turner's  age  being 
produced,  it  appears  he  is  still  a  servant  to  his  said  master,  and 
be  is  ordered  to  return  to  bis  service  and  him  faithfully  serve 
until  his  lawful  term  of  thirty-one  years  is  fully  expired.  Thus 
also  James  Green  is  sued  by  his  former  servant  Sarah  Anderson 
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(of  what  color  does  not  appear)  "for  her  freedom  dues" ;  and  is 
found  to  be  indebted  to  her  on  account  of  her  freedom  aUowance 
under  the  indenture  by  which  she  was  bound  to  him,  "  a  Cow 
Calfe,  a  Cap,  a  hankercheif,  and  a  p^.  of  Stockings,"  which  he  is 
ordered  to  pay  and  deliver  to  her,  or  in  lieu  thereof  fourteen 
shillings  current  money,  with  costs.      So,  ''  on  the  petition  of 
Bich<>.  Humbles  ag^  his  master  Charles  Xtian  for  his  freedom 
dues,  it  appearing  that  the  s**.  Humbles  hath  not  yet  been  paid 
by  his  said  master  what  the  law  provides  for  servants  at  the 
expiration  of  their  service.    It  is  ordered  he  doe  now  dischai^e 
the  same  to  his  said  servant"    In  a  later  case  "  what  the  law 
allows  to  such  persons"  appears  from  the  judgment  of  the  court 
to  be  "  fifteen  bushK  of  Indian  Com  and  forty  shillings  cun*. 
money  or  the  value  thereof  in  gooda"    And  another  master,  on 
his  servant's  complaint  for  not  complying  with  the  agreements 
in  her  indenture,  is  ordered  to  put  her  to  school  one  year,  as 
also  to  instruct  her  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  he  will  an- 
swer the  contrary  on  a  second  complaint  for  his  failure.    On  the 
other  hand.  Col.  Harrison  "  brings  in  his  servant-man  Thomas 
Sellars,  who  hath  absented  himself  from  his  service,  by  which 
absence,  and  reasonable  disbursement  in  taking  him  up,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  term  of  nine  months  is  justly  due  to  his  said 
master,  according  to  the  computation  the  law  in  that  case  directs, 
it  is  ordered  that  he  serve  nine  months  after  his  time  by  inden- 
ture is  expired."    Here  was  one  of  the  name,  certainly,  to  whom 
there  turned  oat  not  to  be  "  millions  in  it"    Another  "Xtian*' 
having  complained  against  Ben  Humbles,  his  servant^  for  run- 
ning away,  the  latter  is  ordered  to  "  serve  his  said  master  three 
months  for  his  said  servant's  absence,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  days  for  his  trouble  and  expence  according  to  law ;"   a 
very  literal  way,  certainly,  to  ''payer  de  sa personne.''    One  Isham 
Bichardson,  however,  comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  *'in  open 
court  acknowledgeth  himself  a  servant  to  James  Taylor  for  the 
term  of  four  years.     And  Bichard  Cocke,  Jun^,  complaining  of 
his  servant  boy  John  Partin  for  absenting  himself  from  his  ser- 
vice (a  euphemism  which  fell  out  of  use  at  a  later  date  in  Vir- 
ginia) and  it  appearing  "  that  he  hath  behaved  himself  in  an  idle 
manner,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Sheriff  doe  give  him  ten  lashes  at 
the  publick  whiping  post,  well  laid  on,  to  deter  him  for  the 
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future."  Surdy,  however,  a  system  under  which  questions  of 
domestic  discipline  like  these,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  settled 
by  the  master,  were  referred  to  the  decisions  of  a  court,  was 
milder  than  some  that  could  be  imagined. 

In  civil  contCDtiona,  and  in  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, whether  by  direct  indictment  and  conviction  or  by  qui  tarn 
actions  and  actions  by  the  king  or  by  public  officers  for  penal- 
ties, the  ancient  English  proceedure  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
closely  followed  in  this  ultra-loyal  provinoa  There  was  no  strik- 
ing out  of  a  whole  new  system  of  judicature,  as  in  the  bold 
Puritan  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  although  such 
Dew  conditions  as  a  variant  and  deficient  circulating  medium 
compelled  some  such  novelties  as  have  already  been  adverted  to. 
Thus  also,  in  a  suit  "  for  ten  barrels  of  com  due  by  ace*.,"  we 
find  it  '*  ordered  that  the  defend*,  doe  pay  unto  the  pi*,  the  s<*. 
sum  of  Ten  Barr*«.  of  Com  with  costs ;"  upon  which  singular 
judgment  it  appears  from  the  margin  that  9l  ecu  sou  was  issued 
April  15,  1731  Where  the  taxation  of  costs  is  entered  in  the 
margin,  it  appears  almost  always  to  be  part  in  the  altemative 
of  tobacco  or  money,  and  part  in  tobacco  absolutely ;  or  else  al- 
together in  tobacco.  Thus :  "  Costs,  311  lbs.  Nt  Tob».  and  15  / 
or  150  lbs.  Tob». ;"  or,  "  Costs  112  lbs.  N*.  Tob®."  Occasionally 
some  seeming  anomaly  strikes  the  eye,  as  the  following  (if  "fol- 
lowing'* be  a  dt  word  to  use)  non  sequitur  ;  a  jury  having  found 
for  the  plaintifiF  one  penny,  the  verdict  is  **  recorded  and  judgm*. 
is  accordingly  awarded  the  pi*,  ag*.  y'.  Defend*,  for  y'.  s**.  sum 
of  one  penny  and  y*.  Suit  is  dismist  w^.  Costs  /" 

Pei'haps  in  no  direction  has  the  jocund  legal  intellect  so  dis- 
ported itself  as  in  that  ingenious  fiction  known  as  the  action  of 
ejectment  The  riotous  imagination  of  lawyers  has  always  rev- 
eled in  the  introduction  of  new  characters  into  this  little  drama ; 
and  here  in  Virginia,  those  famous  English  champions,  Doe, 
Denn,  Goodtitle,  and  Ooodright,  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the 
forensic  arena,  are  displaced  by  new  creationa  The  colder  fancy 
of  the  New  York  bar  contended  itself  with  the  unpoetic  image 
of  James  Jackson ;  but  the  Virginia  imagination  took  higher 
flights.  Actions  by  Solomon  Saveall  against  Simpleton  Spendall 
appear  from  time  to  time,  involving  diflferent  messuages ;  and 
thus  also  does  Bichard  Thrustout  assert  his  rights  or  those  of 
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his  lessor  against  one  Thomas  Holdfast,  a  casual  ejector,  whose 
defense  is  speedily  assumed  by  an  actual  occupant  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  longest  entry  in  the  book  is  the  entire  record  of  a  Chan- 
cery suit,  including  full  abstracts  of  the  pleadings  and  the  final 
decree,  and  covering  nearly  three  pages.  The  complainant  al- 
leged certain  transactions  with  the  defendant's  testator,  whom  he 
thought  **  to  have  better  skill  in  chooseing  of  slaves"  than  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  whom  he  applied  to  purchase  for  him  "  two 
new  Negro  Boys  of  the  first  Q-uinea  Ship  that  should  arrive  in 
this  coUony  convenient  to  James  River."  The  defendants  are 
decreed  to  pay  **  fifteen  pounds  current  money  and  nineteen 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  two  pence  sterling  money,  the  ster- 
ling money  to  be  discharged  in  current  money  at  26  per  cent" 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  book  more 
instructive  and  entertaining,  upon  the  whole,  than  the  details 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  **  crown  side"  of  the  Court  Of 
what  offences  did  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  in  his  colony  of 
Virginia,  see  fit  to  take  cognizance — whether  against  property, 
or  the  person,  or  the  king's  peace,  or  public  morality,  or  reli- 
gion ;  what  offences  are  found  to  be  most  frequent  in  commission 
and  in  punishment — when  these  two  questions  are  fully  an- 
swered, not  very  much  remains  to  be  learned  of  the  institutions 
or  of  the  social  condition  of  the  community.  And  it  might 
well  be  found  that  some  prevalent  notions,  which  will  have  it 
that  none  but  Puritans  enforced  by  positive  law  and  penalty  a 
conformity  to  outward  religious  observances,  may  need  revision 
in  the  light  which  comes  from  this  loyalist  and  Anglican  record. 

The  first  entry,  however,  of  a  penal  character  upon  which  the 
eye  falls  is  an  action  by  the  "  Churchwardens  of  Westover  parish 
ag*.  Sarah  Edwards  for  Fifty  Shillings  or  five  hundred  pounds 
of  Tob®.  for  being  delivered  of  a  bastard  Child  Contrary  to  a 
Law  in  that  Case  made  and  provided."  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
prove the  wisdom  of  a  statute  which,  providing  apparently  no 
punishment  for  the  original  offense  against  morality,  reserves 
its  terrors  for  the  occurrence  which  our  modem  jurisprudence 
insists  shall  proceed  without  any  obstruction  or  interference. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  culprit  Sarah,  without  protesting 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  law,  "  appears  and  confesseth  Judg- 
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ment  for  the  8^.  Sum,"  no  doabt  hoping,  as  has  been  averred  of 
another  damsel  in  like  case,  that  it  woald  be  a  lesson  to  her. 

The  first  Grand  Jury  in  this  volume  (and  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  Grand  Jury  at  every  May  and  November  Court)  b^an 
and  ended  its  entire  business  as  follows:  **  We  the  grand  Jury 
doe  present  Philemon  Bradford,  John  Davis,  WiUiam  Loung, 
Richard  Gumbo,  James  Bryan,  for  not  attending  their  parish 
Church ;"  "  which  presentments  are  ordered  to  be  recorded,  and 
that  the  King's  attorney  for  this  County  doe  prosecute  the  above 
offenders  as  y^  Law  directs." 

The  next  Grand  Jury,  finding  that  offense  no  doubt  to  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  its  predecessor,  presents  only 
the  overseer  of  the  upper  precinct  of  Chickahominy  River,  for 
not  cleaning  the  s*.  River ;"  **  y*.  overseer  of  y*.  Road  from  the 
broad  Run  to  y*.  Long  Bridge ;"  "  y*.  overseer  of  y".  new  Road 
from  John  Lide's  to  y*.  New  church ;"  "Lucy  Lee  for  having 
a  bastard  child;"  "Ann  Evans  for  having  a  bastard  child." 
Six  months  later  the  grand  inquest  presents,  besides  another 
overseer  of  a  road  for  not  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  two  persons 
for  not  "  listing  "  themselves  or  their  negro  slaves  for  taxation, 
Thomas  Morecock,  John  Lide  and  James  Duke  "  for  not  going 
to  Church  ;"  of  whom  at  the  following  term  Duke  is  "  fined  as 
the  Law  Directs ;"  and  as  to  Lide  and  Morecock,  "  on  the  rea- 
sons given  by  "  them,  "  the  same  is  dismist." 

Crimes  multiply  in  the  next  half  year ;  and  Lucy  Pearman 
and  Tabitha  Brown  are  made  the  victims  of  misplaced  affections ; 
Francis  Hardyman  (who  but  a  month  or  two  before  was  one  of 
the  justices  holding  the  court)  and  William  Irby  (the  unfortu- 
nate attorney  who  at  a  former  term  was  condemned  to  pay  costs) 
are  chained  with  not  going  to  church,  the  same  Irby  with  keep- 
ing a  '^tipling  house,"  and  one  Robert  Hemmons  with  profane 
swearing.  At  the  following  term  Francis  Hardyman,  Q«nt.,  at 
the  time  sitting  on  the  bench,  is  called  to  answer  the  present- 
ment, and  "  making  no  objections "  is  fined  five  shillings  in 
currency  or  fifty  pounds  tobacco,  with  costs.  The  like  penalty 
is  laid  upon  Irby  and  Hemmons ;  but  as  for  poor  Tabitha,  "  it 
appearing  to  the  Court  that  she  hath  been  delivered  of  such 
Child,  It  is  considered  she  pay  the  fine  inflicted  on  such  offend- 
ers by  Law,  being  One  Thousand  pounds  of  Tobacco,  with 
costs." 
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Six  months  later  Phillis  Groeing,  Heather  Barton  and  Eliza- 
beth Thomas  are  presented  for  increasing  the  colonial  popula- 
tion in  an  irregular  way ;  three  persons,  of  whom  two  are  the 
same  Francis  Hardyman  and  James  Duke,  uncorrected  by  their 
recent  mulcts,  for  not  going  to  church ;  George  Tree  for  not 
keeping  his  ferry  according  to  law,  and  **  CoL  Thos.  Bray  for 
making  his  Negros  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  " — ^not  "Sunday," 
as  the  anti-Puritan  protest  is  wont  to  insist  on  phrasing  it  In 
due  time  the  established  penalties  follow  upon  these  new  of- 
fences as  before ;  and  Col.  Bray  is  likewise  condemned,  for  his 
undisputed  misdemeanor,  to  pay  five  shillings  or  fifty  pounds 
of  Tobacco  **  for  the  use  the  law  directs,"  the  exact  price,  it 
seems,  of  staying  away  from  church  himself.  Of  the  next  batch 
of  presentments,  four  in  number,  two  are  for  having  bastards, 
one  for  profane  swearing,  and  one,  '^  John  Clarke,  for  not  goe- 
ing  to  Church  as  y^  Law  directs  and  not  takeing  any  care  for  a 
liveing."  When  the  Court  comes  to  impose  the  statutory  fine 
upon  this  blasphemer,  it  declares  a  motive  for  its  sentence,  ''  to 
deter  him  from  the  like  for  the  future." 

From  the  frequency  with  which  certain  names  recur  in  these 
criminal  records  there  would  seem  to  have  been  room  in  Virginia 
at  this  time  for  an  "  Habitual  Criminals'  Act"  Here,  for  instance, 
comes  swearing  Bobert  Hemmons,  and  is  presented  "  for  make- 
ing  four  of  Col.  Thos.  Bray's  Negros  work  on  the  third  day  of 
this  Instant  being  Sunday ;"  and  at  the  same  time,  with  George 
Tree  and  Bichard  Cumbo,  Junr.,  "for  absenting  his  parrish 
Church."  Four  are  presented,  each  "for  not  keeping  his  road 
in  repair;"  one  woman  for  "the  old,  old  story;"  and  John 
Prince  for  living  in  adultery  with  Elizabeth  Howlet  The 
incriminated  Hemmons,  however,  comes  out  of  it  pretty,  well, 
getting  a  dismissal  of  both  charges,  the  one  for  his  "  absenting 
his  church "  on  the  ground  "  that  he  hath  been  resident  in 
another  parrish  some  time." 

But  the  laws  of  religion  are  not  always  to  be  violated  or 
evaded  with  impunity ;  and  as  soon  as  another  grand  inquest 
has  the  opportunity  it  presents,  besides  Mrs.  Catharine  Brun 
and  Mary  Ann  Brun  for  perjury,  the  miscreant  George  Tree 
"for  keeping  unlawful  gameing,"  and  Martha  Thomas  and 
Lucy  Evans  for  irregular  maternity,  no  less  than  twenty  male 
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citizens  "for  not  goeing  to  Church  as  j^  law  di recta"  Thus 
from  one  semester  to  another  does  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  renew  his  unequal  contest  with  the  powers  of  evil,  until 
at  the  end,  upon  recounting  the  whole  work  of  his  Grand 
Juries,  it  is  found  that  out  of  an  aggi*egate  of  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty  presentments,  sixty-seven  were  for  failure  in  duty  to 
the  parish  church;*  thirteen  for  profane  swearing;  twenty- 
eight  for  unlicensed  multiplication  ;  eighteen  for  remissness  in 
duty  as  overseers  of  roads,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  for 
divers  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  of  which  five  were  "  for  mis- 
behaveing  in  Church,"  and  three  "for  playing  at  Cards  on 
Sunday  morning  with  a  Negro  Man  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Minge." 

Besides  the  matters  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  there  was  occasionally  some  penal  proces&  Thus,  on 
the  information  of  a  constable  "  agt  William  Cryer  for  turning 
out,  toping,  and  tending  Tob®.  Suckers  contrary  to  a  law  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,"  the  king's  attorney  is  ordered  to 
prosecute.  But  this  extraordinary  charge  coming  on  to  be 
heard  at  the  ensuing  term,  "  the  Court  adjudging  the  same  was 
done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  the  said  information  is 
dismist"  One  draws  a  sigh  of  relief  at  coming  to  such  an  end 
of  an  accusation  of  such  vague  enormity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  in  that  very  county,  where  at  this  day,  according 
to  the  latest  census,  the  old  Virginian  herb  is  no  longer  even 
mentioned  among  the  products  of  the  soil,  a  much  more  definite 

*  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  oompare  with  the  fictitious  "  Blue  Laws  of  Gon- 
necticot'*  the  following  veritable  provisionB  of  English,  and  assuredly  not  Puritan, 
law.  So  late  as  James  L  a  statute  re-enacted  laws  of  6th  and  6th  Edward  TL 
tnd  l8k  Elizabeth,  that  "  eveiy  inhabitant  of  the  realm  or  dominion  shall  diligently 
and  faithfully,  having  no  lawful  or  reasonable  excuse  to  be  absent,  endeavor 
themselves  to  their  parish  church  or  chapel  accustomed,**  upon  penalty  of  twelve 
pence  for  every  non-attendance.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Qeorge 
m,  exceptions  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  favor  of  dissenters;  nor  were 
these,  with  many  similar  penal  laws  in  regard  to  religious  opinions,  finally  repealed 
until  her  present  gracious  majesty  had  been  more  than  nine  yean  on  the  throne. 
^*  In  the  year  1817,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  for  Bedford,  Sir  Montague  Burgoyne 
was  prosecuted  for  having  been  absent  from  his  parish  church  for  several  months ; 
when  the  action  was  defeated  hy  proof  of  the  defendant  having  been  indispoeed. 
And  hi  the  report  of  Prison  Inq>ectorB  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1841,  it  appeared 
that  in  1830  ten  persons  were  in  prison  for  recusanqy  in  not  attendmg  their  pariah 
churches."    See  Amos  on  Hale's  Pleas  of  iU  Orawn. 
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idea  would  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  in  question 
than  in  those  remote  Connecticut  farms  which  have  now  so 
largely  assumed  the  production  of  that  plant 

Thus  also  do  we  find  "  Benj*  Harrison,  Oent,  informing 
y^  Court  that  Bichard  Bragby  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  and  Mary 
Evans  doth  not  take  a  sufficient  care  in  bringing  up  their 
children  to  an  honest  way  of  Liveing  as  well  as  in  y"  fear  of 
God,"  they  are  ordered  to  show  cause  (if  any)  at  the  next  Court 
why  their  children  should  not  be  bound  out  And  at  the  next 
Court  "  it  appearing  to  y*.  Court  very  reasonable  and  necessary 
they  should  be,  it  is  thereupon  ordered  they  be  bound  by  y*. 
Churchwardens  as  y*.  Law  directs." 

Here  too  is  a  proceeding  by  information,  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  used  solely  for  the  redress  of  a  personal  injury. 
"  Beverly  Bandolph,  Esq^,"  whose  name  alone,  without  the 
addition,  signifies  plainly  enough  good  blood  and  broad  acres, 
exhibits  an  information  against  John  Irby,  that  he  ''  hath  con- 
trary to  the  leave,  License  or  consent  of  the  said  Beverly 
hunted  and  ranged  on  his  lands  contrary  to  a  law  in  this  case 
made  and  provided;"  whereupon  the  plaintiff,  maintaining  thus 
the  right  of  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  to  the  sanctity  of 
his  preserves,  recovers  of  said  Irby  five  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  with  costa 

The  administration  of  purely  criminal  justice,  also,  is  not 
always  in  its  methods  precisely  accordant  with  now  prevailing 
ideas.  On  one  occasion  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  consti- 
tuted for  the  trial  of  felonies  by  special  commission,  though 
consisting  of  the  same  justices  as  the  county  court,  proceeds  to 
the  trial  of  one  ''Ben,  slave  of  the  Hon^^  Phil.  Lightfoot, 
Esq'.,"  for  feloniously  breaking  and  entering  the  public  ware- 
house at  Cabin  Point,  and  stealing  a  hogshead  of  tobacca 
The  Court,  without  being  embarrassed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  find  him  ''guilty  of  the  &ct  But  the  said  prisoner  Ben 
praying  the  benefit  of  y".  act  relating  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  it 
is  considered  by  the  Court  that  the  s**.  fact  comes  within  that 
act,  and  thereupon  have  ordered  that  the  s^.  Ben  be  in  open 
Court  burned  in  the  hand,  which  was  instantly  done  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  that  he  receive  on  his  bare  back  thirty -nine  lashes 
at  y*.  publick  whipping  post,  which  being  also  done  the  s*.  Ben 
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was  acquitted/"  No  doubt  the  astonished  Ben  might  have 
wondered,  if  these  were  the  terms  of  an  acquittal,  what  sort  of 
observances  would  have  attended  upon  a  conviction. 

Here,  too,  comes  Sarah  Carter,  to  answer  one  of  those  numer- 
ous presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  some  one  else's  illicit 
indulgence.  *'She  being  on  Examination  found  guilty,  and 
failing  to  give  security  for  the  fine  inflicted  by  law  on  such 
offenders,  it  is  considered  she  receive  on  her  bare  back 
twenty-five  lashes  at  y*.  publick  whipping  post,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly Executed."  And  this  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
established  rate  at  which  the  legal  penalty  of  fifty  shillings  or 
five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  this  particular  infraction  of 
the  laws  might  be  compounded — the  rate,  that  is,  of  two  shil- 
lings or  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  lash. 

Some  of  us  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  argummtum  ad  hotni- 
nem  with  which  the  zealous  humanitarianism  of  twenty  years 
ago  was  often  met  and  confounded :  "  Sure  wud  ye  have  yer 
daughter  marry  a  nagur?"  And  if,  inferring  possibilities  from 
our  various  personal  observations,  we  made  light  of  the  peril 
thus  threatened,  this  record  might  have  taught  us  that  the  con- 
junction which  seemed  so  unnatural  was  yet  very  far  from  un- 
supposable,  even  in  the  face  of  severe  penal  sanctions.  For  in 
one  case  it  is  "  Ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  of  Westover 
parrish  bind  Joseph  Barham,  a  bastard  child  begot  by  a  Negro 
on  the  body  of  a  white  woman,  to  Charles  Christian  as  the  law 
directs."  And  such  seems  to  have  been  fit)m  a  very  early  day 
the  propensity  of  some  part  of  the  female  population  of  Vir- 
ginia to  rush  into  these  dichromatic  embraces,  that  as  early  as 
1692  a  stringent  statute  of  prohibition  was  thought  necessary : 
"  For  the  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture  and  spurious 
issue  which  hereafter  may  increase  in  this  Dominion,  as  well 
by  n^roes,  mulattoes  and  Indians  intermarrying  with  English 
or  other  white  women,  as  by  their  unlawful  accompanying  with 
one  another,"  any  free  white  man  or  woman  making  such  a 
mixed  marriage  was  to  be  forever  banished;  while  white 
women  who  without  marriage  should  have  mulatto  children 
were  to  pay  fifteen  pounds  sterling  or  be  sold  for  five  years,  the 
child  to  be  bound  out  as  a  servant  until  thirty  years  of  age. 

Enough  of  the  hints  and  pictures  afforded  by  this  volume  of 
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a  condition  of  political  and  social  life  which  is  extinct,  and 
which  contained  much  that  was  pleasant,  and  honorable,  and 
not  easily  to  be  spared  oat  of  the  world.  But  one  cannot  ex- 
plore the  great  book,  and  follow  the  saggestions  and  ekes 
which  hang  upon  almost  every  page,  without  making  more 
than  one  distinct  personal  acquaintance,  and  being  stirred  with 
special  interest  from  time  to  time  by  some  familiar  nama  Here, 
for  instance,  as  early  as  March  Court,  1787-8,  is  "  Wm.  Byrd, 
Esq.,"  the  founder  but  a  few  months  before  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  **  relinquishing  his  right  of  adm'on  on  y*.  Estate 
of  his  dec'd  daughter  Evelin  Byrd,"  sufficiently  burdened,  per- 
haps, by  the  cares  of  his  new  colony  to  be  compelled  to  escape 
such  private  duties  as  he  might  Here  too  our  old  friend 
Thomas  Sellars,  who  as  GoL  Harrison's  servant  was  con- 
demned to  additional  servitude  for  his  fugacity,  turns  up  after 
several  years  to  be  mulcted  of  five  shillings  for  abstention  from 
church,  upon  the  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  *'no  sufficient 
reason  being  given  for  absenting  himself."  Unhappy  Thomas! 
Even  after  a  century  and  a  third,  many  bosoms  wiU  feel  a 
sympathetic  pang  for  you.  To  you  the  active  and  the  passive 
voice  are  alike  burdensome;  to  work  and  to  suffer  equally 
painful ;  from  both,  following  an  impulse  but  too  natural,  you 
sought  in  vain  to  rescue  yourself  by  evasion.  To  you  the 
monkish  proverb  was  indeed  a  verity :  ''Laborare  est  orare^^^  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  suited  your  joyous  nature.  Best 
tranquil,  Thomas,  in  your  forgotten  grave ;  confident  that  your 
descendants  of  this  generation,  under  more  indulgent  institu- 
tions, are  doing  less  either  of  the  one  or  the  other  than  your 
most  hopeful  noon-day  dreams  had  ever  pictured  to  you  I 

Here,  upon  another  page,  is  caught  another  sidelong  glimpse 
of  that  social  world  in  which  the  heroic  figure  of  Washington 
moved  as  familiarly  as  was  possible  to  a  demigod.  For  Daniel 
Parke  Custis  is  found  suing  out  an  attachment  and  taking 
judgment  against  William  Oray  for  the  unusually  large  sum  of 
£59.  ds,  lOd,  and  costs;  showing  that  John  of  those  names, 
whose  blooming  widow  nine  years  later  caught  and  fixed  the 
affections  of  the  future  Father  of  his  country,  was  not  the  only 
Parke  (Custis  of  wealth  and  consideration.  Here,  at  very  fre- 
quent intervals,  appears  as  a  most  persistent  litigant  the  some- 
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what  peculiar  name  of  "  Pridgin  Waddill ;"  whose  fondness  for 
the  atmosphere  of  courts  is  better  understood  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  this  very  time  the  Clerk  of  this  same  court  bears  the 
same  &imily  name.  And  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
of  Gibson,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  frequently  under  the 
notice  of  the  G-rand  Jury,  for  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
for  such  lapses  from  virtue  as  naturally  followed,  one  explorer 
at  least,  was  startled  enough  to  come  upon  the  name  of  Randal 
Gibson.  From  early  college  days  that  name  had  been  familiar 
to  this  writer,  belonging  to  a  tall  and  handsome  young  Louisi 
anian,  of  a  character  at  once  dignified  and  attractive ;  in  the  war 
of  secession  a  brave  and  distinguished  Southern  general,  and 
now  representing  New  Orleans  in  Congress.  But  whether  there 
is  more  than  a  coincidence  in  the  striking  identity  of  names — 
whether  this  Randal  G-ibson  who  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  is  in  various  trouble  with  his  entire  family,  and  with  the 
rest  of  them — ^though  at  one  time  under  the  name  of  Randolph 
Gibson — ^is  put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior— can  be  of  any 
kin  to  the  well-behaving  and  law-making  Randal  Gibson  of  to- 
day— that  is  still  mere  matter  of  surmise. 

Another  family,  however,  in  Charles  City  County,  was  obvi- 
ously the  victim  of  its  fatal  surname.  The  wisdom  of  its  ances- 
tors having  endowed  it  with  the  generic  name  of  Justia^  it  seems 
to  have  given  itself  up  to  a  continuous  disproof  of  that  dissocia- 
tion which  cynics  have  allied  to  exist  between  Justice  and 
Law ;  and  from  the  earliest  pages  this  aaspicious  name  adorns 
the  voluma  Nor  do  these  Bartoline  Saddletrees  of  the  County 
Court  content  themselves  with  the  felicity  of  their  terminal 
name.  John  Justis  looks  well  in  the  title  of  a  cause:  but  what 
could  be  better  than  the  concentration  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
name  of  Justinian  Justis^  until  this  happy  father,  hero  of  many 
law-suits,  commemorates  himself  and  his  triumphs  by  impos- 
ing upon  his  son  the  apt  alliteration  of  Justintan  Justis  Junior  f 
First  comes  this  son  of  the  house,  as  a  simple  and  successful  plain- 
tiff in  debt  or  assumpsit  Next,  however,  appears  the  father, 
defendant  in  a  bill  in  chancery  exhibited  by  *'  Eupha  feme  [or 
wife]  Justis ;"  which,  after  successive  steps  of  pleadings,  con- 
tinaanees,  etc.,  is  at  last  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution.  But 
Justis  feme  having  thereupon  brought  suit  again  in  Chancery 
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against  Justis  baron,  with  precisely  the  same  result,  the  Court 
sees  fit  to  advise  itself  concerniDg  this  assertor  of  the  feminine 
right  of  litigation ;  and  "  being  fully  convinced  by  suflBcient 
proof  that  Eupha  Justis  hath  often  threatened  to  destroy  the 
slaves  or  some  part  of  the  Estate  of  her  said  husband,"  the  Sher- 
iff is  ordered  to  take  her  into  custody  until  she  give  bonds  in 
twenty  pounds  for  her  good  behavior  toward  her  husband  for 
one  year  and  a  day.  And  on  the  other  hand  ^'her  said 
husband  "  goes  out  of  the  record  at  last  as  defendant  in  a  ver- 
dict against  him  for  false  and  scandaloas  words  spoken  of  the 
plaintiff;  whereupon,  belligerent  to  the  end,  he  moves  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  is  beaten,  and  judgment  that  he  may  be  taken  in 
satisfaction. 

It  remains  only  to  deduce  a  moral  from  the  history  of  one 
more  family,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  this  paper. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Francis  Hardyman,  Gent,  a  Justice 
of  the  Court,  was  very  early  charged  with  neglect  of  his  gospel 
privileges,  made  no  defence,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  this  dereliction,  however, 
he  seems  during  his  life  to  have  still  been  deemed  worthy  to  sit 
upon  the  bench.  In  a  year  or  two  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  his  will  is  proved.  But  within  six  months  afterward,  at 
the  very  day  when  an  inventory  of  the  father's  estate  is  filed, 
begins  a  series  of  entries  of  a  most  startling  kind,  in  which  the 
heir  to  the  name  gives  proof  of  the  effects  upon  a  youthful  mind 
of  the  paternal  disregard  for  external  moralities.  In  February, 
1741-2,  when  "Benjamin  Harrison  and  Bichard  Kennon,  Gtent, 
Church  wai-dens  of  Westover  parrish,  prosecuted  Tabitha  Chand- 
ler for  fifty  shillings  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  Tob°.  for  being 
lately  delivered  of  a  bastard  child,  Francis  Hardymau  appear- 
ing and  in  open  court  promiseing  and  takeing  upon  himself  to 
pay  the  s**.  fine,  *  *  thereupon  the  suit  is  dismist"  This  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  in  March,  1742-3,  one  Hannah  Flewellin  having 
just  been  condemned  to  a  like  fine  for  a  like  offence,  who  but 
Francis  Hardyman  should  appear  and  acknowledge  to  pay  for 
Hannah  Flewellin  her  fine  before  the  laying  of  the  next  levy. 
No  wonder  that  he  becomes  also  involved  in  a  Chancery  suit 
with  his  mother  in  regard  to  her  dower  in  the  paternal  estate 
which  was  no  doubt  entailed  upon  him ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
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expected  that  so  soon  as  February,  1745-6,  the  inconstant  Fran- 
cis should  be  entering  into  the  same  engagement  for  one  Ann 
Irby  ;  that  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  should  render  the  like 
affectionate  service  for  Ann  Woodard,  a  damsel  in  similar  mis- 
fortune ;  nor  that  in  April,  1747,  his  chivalrous  instincts  should 
have  led  him  to  rescue  Elinor  Brookes  from  the  consequences 
of  their  mutual  attachment  If  no  later  record  of  like  generosity 
has  been  found  in  the  remaining  years  of  this  volume,  it  must 
be  ascribed  rather  to  an  exhausted  estate  than  to  impaired  vital- 
ity;  for  in  the  tax  levy  of  1747  this  heir  of  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man is  inscribed  for  108  pounds  of  tobacco,  "for  whiping  y*. 
N^ros,"  and  almost  upon  the  last  page  he  disappears  forever 
from  our  view  as  defendant  in  an  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
Let  the  obvious  moral  end  our  tale,  if  it  does  not  either  point  or 
adorn  it  If  the  son's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  may  it  not  have  been 
the  father  who  ate  sour  grapes  on  the  Sundays  when  he  absent- 
ed himself  from  church  ?  And  if  *'  Sabbath-breaking  and  pro- 
crastination "  have  been  traced  as  results  from  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  vice  of  murder,  is  there  not  revealed  to  us 
here  a  lower  depth  that  De  Quincey  had  never  thought  of,  in 
the  public  flogger  of  unruly  negros  ? 
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Article  YL— LOGOS  AND  COSMOS:  NATURE  AS 
RELATED  TO  LANGUAGE. 

Languagb  ia  to  be  regarded — under  whatever  theory  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  origin — as  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man. 
Especially,  as  the  main  and  essential  instrumentality  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  being,  it  is  in 
the  highest  sense  one  of  the  most  truly  invaluable  of  those  gifts. 
Human  language  is,  indeed, — apart  from  the  written  represen- 
tation,— nothing  but  a  mode  of  human  activity ;  yet  it  is  one 
for  which  provision  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  mental  and  corporeal,  but  in  that  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

This  topic,  namely,  the  adaptation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world  to  the  exigencies  of  language,  we  shall  endeavor  to  un- 
fold in  the  present  article.  It  is  one  which,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  "  the  environment," 
has  usually  had  small  place  given  it  in  treatises  on  physico- 
theology,  and  none  at  all  in  those  on  the  science  of  language. 
This  constitution  of  things  is,  it  is  true,  one  that  has  relation  at 
the  same  time  to  other  ends ;  but  is  especially  worthy  of  notice 
here,  where  it  is  so  much  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that — since  language,  though  not  identical  with  thought,  is  yet 
the  product  of  thought,  the  expression  of  thought,  and  the  aid 
to  thought — ^the  adaptation  of  nature  to  language  must  be,  in 
part  at  least,  coincident  with  its  adaptation  to  the  mind  of  man. 

L  Language. 

The  principle  is  a  familiar  one,  that  language  is,  and  must  be, 
composed  mainly  of  words  that  are  general  in  their  significa- 
tion. This  is  even  an  absolute  necessity  of  language  in  order 
that  it  may  be  language  at  all :  is  more  than  a  mere  difficulty 
from  the  limitless  number  oi  words  it  would  require  to  denote 
everything  by  proper  name&  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  we  had  proper  names,  and  only  such,  for  all  the  objects  of 
thought  which  we  now  denote  by  general  words,  single  or  com- 
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bined ;  that  we  bad  such  names  for  actions  and  events,  as  well 
as  for  persons  and  things ;  one  such  name,  for  instance,  for  ^'  the 
Death  of  Socrates,"  another  for  "  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  an- 
other for  "  the  Eevolution  of  1688,"  and  others  for  other  events 
and  series  of  events,  of  whatever  kind,  public  and  private, — 
names  which  should  not  be  "connotative,"  or  in  any  way  de- 
scriptive, but  each  simply  a  mark  or  sign  for  an  individual 
event  that  had  actually  occurred ;  let  us  suppose,  also,  names 
for  single  qualities  and  as  confined  to  individual  objects ;  such 
an  apparatus  of  mere  names  would  not  be  language — would 
not  serve  the  ends  of  language  in  communicating  thought  or  con- 
veying information.  All  that  the  word  could  do  would  be  to 
indicate  that  the  speaker  had  in  mind  and  recollection  the  indi- 
vidual thing  signified  All  beyond  this  would  have  to  be  guessed 
at  or  inferred,  or  conveyed  in  some  other  way  than  by  words. 
What  had  never  been  known  as  an  individual  thing  to  both 
speaker  and  hearer  could  be  the  subject  not  even  of  this  amount 
of  communication.  To  combine  two  or  more  such  words  would 
not  help  the  matter ;  indeed,  they  would  not  admit  of  combina- 
tion at  all,  but  only  of  being  joined  together  in  succession,  or, 
juxtaposition.  A  word-combination  is  such  only  as  it  indicates 
a  thought-combination.  To  conjoin  two  names  such  as  John 
and  Thomas  would  convey  no  thought :  among  the  thousand 
possible  relations  between  the  two  persons,  what  might  be  meant 
would  be  wholly  unindicated.  Even  if  to  the  name  of  a  person 
should  be  joined  a  proper  name  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  or  of  his 
horse  or  ox,  or  of  a  field  or  river  or  mountain,  it  could  only  be 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  with  the  help  of  other  means  of 
indication,  that  any  particular  relation  between  the  two  could 
be  understood  as  intended. 

We  come  thus  to  another  fundamental  principle — ^to  which 
the  one  just  now  discussed  is  mostly  subordinate, — namely,  that 
of  the  combination  of  words  in  speech,  or  discourse.  By  this  we 
mean  the  necessity  of  employing  for  the  most  part  two  or  more 
words  for  the  expression  of  a  single  thought,  to  which  they  each 
coDtribute  a  part  or  an  element* 

*  We  must  beg  leare  respectfully  to  remonstrate  against  the  innovation  on  the 
part  of  Professor  Max  MtUler,  in  YoL  IV  of  **  Chips  from  a  German  Work-Shop,''  in 
VOL.  XXXV.  84 
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This  combination  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  economy 
required  by  the  limited  capacity  of  our  minds.  By  combining 
two  or  more  general  words  we  can  indicate  an  object  of  thought 
more  specific  than  either  of  the  words  would  denote  by  itself.  By 
various  combinations  we  can  express  thought  in  endless  variety: 
can  describe  objects  more  or  less  specialized,  also  individual- 
ized by  relations  to  ourselves  or  to  other  individual  things.  So 
infinite  in  number  and  variety  are  the  thoughts  we  have  occa- 
sion to  express,  that  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  for  the 
ends  of  language  to  be  fulfilled  except  it  be  constituted  so  as  to 
involve  combination,  and  even  the  frequent  union  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  words  in  single  combinations. 

As  with  a  small  number  of  letters  or  vocal  elements  we  are 
able  to  produce  the  external  form  of  an  endless  number  of  words, 
and  to  use  with  advantage  and  with  ease  a  far  larger  number 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible — are  able  readily  to  apprehend 
them  when  spoken  and  to  read  them  when  written, — so  with  a 
limited  number  of  words,  or  thought-symbols,  capable  of  various 
combination,  we  have  a  manageable  instrument  for  the  expres- 
sion and  the  communication  of  an  unlimited  variety  of  thought 

There  is  yet  another  end  served  by  combination,  which  is  fiir 
higher  and  more  important  than  any  mere  gain  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Even  as  new  woixis  can  be  formed  at  will  by  new 
combinations  of  letters,  so  new  thoughts  can  be  expressed  and 
be  communicated  by  means  of  the  combination  of  words:  that 
is,  things  can  be  described  and  thoughts  conveyed  which  are 
specifically  diflFerent  from  anything  in  the  actual  previous  ex- 
perience of  those  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed ;  and  what 
is  newly  conceived  by  a  speaker  or  a  thinker  can  find  suitahh 
and  adequate  expression. 

For  anything  of  this  sort  to  be  done,  without  the  principle 
of  combination  as  a  feature  of  language,  would  be  absolutely 
impossible.  What  is  thus  done  is  done  by  the  action  of  that 
wonder-working  faculty  which,  even  more  than  the  capacity 

Bubatltatiiig  "  OQinbiiiatbn"  to  denote  the  kind  of  word-fonnation  uBoallj  dBflig" 
nated  by  the  tenn  "  agglutination."  This  new  usage,  if  accepted,  would  entail  tiie 
danger  of  ambiguity  and  of  confusion  of  ideas  to  a  considerable  degree  in  applying 
the  term  to  designate  a  class  of  languages,  while  the  objection  to  the  old  word  is 
quite  trivial. 
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for  general  conceptions,  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  that 
faculty  to  which  in  its  higher  workings  we  sometimes  apply  the 
epithet  divine^ — we  mean  the  faculty  of  making  new  thought- 
products  out  of  elements  derived  from  old  experience — a  power 
which  we  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  &e  imagination. 
This  faculty  is  needed  as  truly  to  enable  us  to  receive  new  con- 
ceptions  and  new  thought-combinations  through  the  medium 
of  words  as  it  is  to  empower  for  the  creation  of  new  products. 
As  a  constructive  fiEtculty,  it  is  essentially  the  same — that  is,  as 
really  constructive — ^in  the  one  mode  of  exercise  as  in  the 
other. 

Combination  is  a  highly  generic  term  and  comprehends  a 
great  many  specific  sorts.  What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  combina- 
tion here  under  consideration  ?  It  is  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  of  letters  as  combined  into  words, — which  itself  is  consider- 
ably different  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  regard  a  letter  as  a 
vocal  element,  and  when  on  the  other  as  a  written  character. 
The  combination  of  words  in  discourse  may  be  defined  or 
described  as  follows.  Bequiring  the  use  of  general  terms,  it 
consists  essentially  in  the  application  of  a  plurality  of  words  to 
one  and  the  same  object  of  thought  A  general  word  "  con- 
notes" some  quality,  act,  or  state,  or  some  relation  to  an  object, 
or  some  composition  of  parts  or  elements, — ^in  short  some  attri- 
bute,— that  is  common  to  many  individual  thinga  Now,  as 
one  and  the  same  thing  has  a  plurality  of  attributes — is  the  sub- 
ject of  properties  and  qualities,  and  at  the  saiotie  time  of  acts, 
states  and  relations,  and  of  several  of  each  of  these  either  all  at 
once,  or  at  different  times, — we  have  a  ground  for  the  applica- 
tion of  several  words  to  one  and  the  same  object,  each  word 
contributing  its  part  to  the  total  conception  or  thought  This 
is  obvious  enough  in  the  simple  combination  oE  adjective  with 
substantive,  and  of  a  verb  with  its  subject  We  may  regard 
transitive  verbs  and  prepositions  and  other  interpositive  or 
connecting  words  as  connoting  at  the  same  time  two  attributes, 
each  the  converse  of  the  other,  or,  if  a  relation  simply,  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  relation, — not  only  an  attribute  on  the  one 
hand  as  appertaining  to  the  subject,  or  first  term,  but  another 
on  the  other  hand  as  appertaining  to  the  object,  or  second  term ; 
ihat  is,  we  may  regard  such  words  as  applied  at  the  same  time 
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to  the  two  objects  denoted  by  the  two  words  between  which 
thej  intervene,  their  meaning  as  applied  to  the  one  being  the 
converse  of  their  meaning  as  applied  to  the  other.  We  may 
thus  recognize  one  comprehensive  principle  as  the  groand  of 
every  form  and  mode  of  the  combination  of  words  in  sentences. 
By  the  use  of  these  interpositive,  or  connecting,  or  transitive, 
words,  we  have  a  plurality  of  separate  objects  brought  together 
as  members  of  one  and  the  same  total  combination.  In  this 
way  we  leap  over  from  object  to  object  and  link  all  together 
into  one  total  complex  object 

This  combination  of  words  supposes,  as  already  intimated,  a 
corresponding  combination  of  thought :  carries  with  it^  that  is, 
a  union  of  thought-elements  or  thought-objects  as  making  up  a 
total  thought,  and  this  most  frequently  more  specific  as  well 
as  more  complex  one  than  the  parts  are  which  compose  it* 

Combination  is  not  indeed  an  absolute  necessity  in  every 
case  and  for  all  the  ends  of  language :  it  is  not,  like  the  use  of 
general  words,  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  very  existence 
of  language.  There  is  no  impossibility,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  prevent  the  expression  of  an  entire  thought  by  a  single 
word ;  the  thought  complete  as  including  subject  and  predicate, 
and  mode  as  well  as  object  of  thought  We  see  in  fact  single 
words  thus  employed.  When  the  word  fire  rings  out  with  the 
proper  tone  to  sound  the  alarm,  it  conveys  a  thoughtthat  might 
be  expressed  in  a  formal  and  regular  proposition  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  appropriation 
to  such  use  of  a  distinct  and  separate  word,  a  word  which 
should  have  in  itself  full  predicative  meaning.  So,  when  the 
imploring  cry  of  water  I  comes  from  men  wounded  and  &inting 
on  the  battle-field  ;  and  so  in  the  many  other  cases  in  which 

*  Our  argument  does  not  demand,  nor  do  our  limits  permit,  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  makes  the  unity  of  a  thought  or  of  a  thought-object,  nor  an  analytical  ex- 
position of  what  is  meant  by  an  attribute.  We  have  only  to  remark,  as  to  tbe 
attrn>ttte,  that  a  thorough  analysis  wiU  find  it  always  resolvable  into  a  rdatioD, 
simple  or  complex,  together  with  an  object  or  objects  of  that  relation.  This  liew 
of  it  would  reduce  the  principles  which  underlie  the  synthesis  of  though  to 
greater  simplicity  than  is  given  by  the  statements  upon  which  we  rest  as  above. 

We  have  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  to  make  any  reference  to  the  different  spedes 
of  word-combination.  sudi  as  the  predicative  and  the  attributive :  these  merely 
superadd  something  to  what  is  contained  in  the  general  definition  we  have  given. 
We  thus  desert,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  usual  route,  with  its  starting-point  of  the 
relation  between  predicate  and  subject 
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the  mere  name  of  an  object  will,  in  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances and  as  uttered  with  the  suitable  tone  and  manner,  con- 
vey an  entire  thought  and  make  known  a  fact  Moreover,  such 
words  as  the  Latin  pluit^  fulget^  do  by  themselves  express  a  full 
thought,  and  this  as  their  proper  and  only  function  ; — it  is  im- 
material, as  to  our  present  purpose,  whether  we  say  that  here 
we  have  a  predicate  without  a  subject,  or  that,  in  the  one  word, 
both  a  predicate  and  a  subject  are  included. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  single  word  should  serve  for 
the  full  expression  of  any  thought  whatever  that  is  general  in 
its  nature,  provided  a  word  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
— ^no  matter  to  what  degree  of  complexity  the  thought  be  spe- 
cialized, and  no  matter  how  many  words  we  now  actually 
employ  for  its  expression.  The  thought  must  be  one  which 
there  is  repeated  occasion  to  express ;  with  this  proviso,  there 
is  no  limit  to  what  it  may  comprehend :  it  might  embrace,  for 
instance,  the  whole  of  a  narration  extended  and  circumstantial 
to  the  utmost  that  this  limitation  will  allow.  And  actually, 
in  communication  by  telegraph,  and  in  other  supposable  cases, 
a  single  word,  or  a  brief  symbol,  previously  agreed  upon,  may 
sometimes  with  advantage  take  the  place  of  a  long  sentenca 

We  may  even,  without  absolute  absurdity,  make  the  extra- 
vagant supposition  of  a  language  which  should  consist  wholly 
of  words  specialized  to  such  a  d^ree  that,  instead  of  sen- 
tences, there  should  exist  only  single  unconnected  words. 
How  poorly  we  should  be  served  by  a  language  like  this  is 
obvious  enough.  It  would  be  impossible,  on  such  a  plan  of 
language,  to  express  anything  of  a  new  description,  to  make 
known  anything  in  any  way  unlike  what  had  been  before 
known  and  named;  combination  being  for  this,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  absolutely  indispensable.  Besides  this  capi- 
tal defect,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  words  which  such 
a  language  would  require  to  be  any  way  of  much  use  would 
render  it  quite  unmanageable :  since,  in  their  import,  the  words 
would  have  to  be  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  special,  the 
number  required  would  be  immense. 

The  more  general  the  words  of  a  language  are,  the  greater  is 
the  economy ;  that  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  vocabulary  that 
will  suffica     Wide  generality  means  the  same  as  elementary 
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simplicity :  the  more  general  a  word  is,  the  more  simple  and 
elementary  is  the  notion  it  signifies :  in  logical  phrase,  the  ex- 
tension of  terms  varies  in  quantity  inversely  as  the  intension. 
To  express  a  large  number  and  variety  of  complex  conceptions, 
all  made  up  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  elements,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  serve  ourselves  with  the  smallest  vocabulary 
when  the  terms  we  employ  are  absolutely  elementary  in 
signification.  To  refer  again  to  the  illustration  £rom  alphabetic 
characters, — an  alphabet  of  consonant  and  vowel  elements  re- 
quires fewer  characters  than  a  syllabic  alphabet  like  that  used 
for  the  Cherokee  or  the  Japanese ;  and  a  syllabic  alphabet  for 
the  English  and  most  other  languages  would  require  a  &r  greater 
number ;  and  a  system  of  writing,  hieroglyphic  or  other,  with  a 
separate  character  for  each  word,  would  require  a  number  still 
greater.  In  like  manner,  a  vocabulary  consisting  of  words 
which  stand  for  notions  that  are  limited  in  their  speciality  and 
complex  in  their  signification  will  need  to  be  larger  than  one 
composed  of  terms  more  general  and  more  elementary  in  their 
meaning. 

Again,  the  more  general  the  words  of  a  language  are, — ^that 
is,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  to  elementary  simplicity  as 
respects  the  notions  they  signify, — the  greater  will  be  the  variety 
of  thought  they  will  be  competent  to  express,  being  limited,  as 
they  of  course  must  be,  in  number.  This  also  may  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  different  kinds  of  characters  for  repre- 
senting words  in  writing,  as  will  be  quite  obvious  to  the  intelli- 
gent reader. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  combina- 
tion, a  supply  of  very  general  words  is  requisite ;  and  these  ad- 
vantages would  be  lost  for  the  most  part  to  a  language  that  should 
consist  wholly  of  such  words  as  were  highly  specialized.  Hence 
the  fact  is  that,  in  every  language  spoken  by  man,  civilized  or 
savage,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  words  are  really  of  a 
high  degree  of  generality. 

The  specialization  which  has  often  been  remarked  as  a  nota- 
ble characteristic  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America  may 
perhaps  be  pointed  to  in  contradiction  of  the  statement  just 
made.  But  there  is  no  real  ground  of  contradiction  in  the  case. 
This  specialization  connects  itself  for  the  most  part  with  a  struc- 
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taral  feature  of  these  languages,  viz.,  their  synthetic  character, 
sometimes  designated  by  the  term  pqlysynthetic.  Single  words, 
or  what  are  reckoned  as  such,  are  framed  by  compounding  or 
blending  together,  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  yet  in  a  method  gov- 
erned by  fixed  rules,  certain  radical  elements — usually  mono- 
syllabic, and  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  single  vowel  or  even 
a  single  consonant, — the  same  never,  for  the  most  part,  appear- 
ing as  separate  words.*  The  whole  word  thus  made  up  is  the 
equivalent  of  what  in  English  we  should  express  by  a  phrasal 
combination,  or  even  serves  sometimes  for  an  entire  sentence, 
and  occasionally  is  made  of  inordinate  length,  extending  to  a 
dozen,  or  even,  as  we  are  told,  twenty  or  more  syllables.  Thus, 
in  the  instance  often  cited  from  Eliot  s  translation  of  *'  kneeling 
down  to  him"  (Mark  i,  40,)  we  have  a  word  of  eleven  signifi- 
cant syllables,  and  meaning,  as  literally  interpreted  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, *'  he  came  to  a  state  of  rest  on  the  bended  knees  doing 
reverence  to  him."  Some  instances  given  by  Mr.  Duponceau 
from  Algonkin  dialects  are  such  as  these: — Bring  me  the 
canoe ;  He  came  here  in  a  canoe ;  He  took  him  by  the  hand  ; 
I  do  not  like  to  eat  (live)  with  him ;  He  is  in  haste  to  go  a 
fishing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  radical  elements  which  are  thus 
combined  have  each  a  definite  signification,  answering  to  what 
we  ordinarily  assign  to  a  separate  word,  and  that  thus  they  really 
perform  the  essential  functions  of  words.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  have  in  actual  use  no  independent  existence ;  but  it  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  words  of  our  own  language  that  we  never  use 
them  but  in  combination  with  other  words,  and  only  in  our  dic- 
tionaries and  grammars  do  they  stand  apart  by  themselves; 

*  ThlB  explanation  of  the  Indian  word-synthesiB  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  bj  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  and  finds  full  oonfinnation  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Biggs  on  the  Dakota  language.  It  differs  from  that  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Dnposceau  and  adopted  by  others.  Mr.  Trumbull's  familiarity  with  the  Algonkin 
dialects  and  his  linguistic  acumen  have  qualified  him  to  expose  many  errors  of  his 
predecessors.  To  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Asaociation,  the  Number  for  1869-70  more  particularly,  and  to  that  ektf  d^csmfre 
in  its  kind,  the  Grammar  and  Dictionaiy  of  the  Dakota  language,  by  Mr.  Biggs, 
(Smithsonian  Oontributions,  YoL  IV),  and  to  Bev.  G.  Byington's  Grammar  of  the 
Choctaw,  edited  by  Dr.  Brinton,  together  with  the  JUmovre^  eta,  by  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau, the  present  writer  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  merely  general  knowledge 
which  be  has  oonoeming  the  Indian  languages. 
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except  as  combined  they  are  really  destitute  of  significaDce— 
possess  it,  at  least,  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  as  potential  and  not 
as  actual  significance.  The  compounds  made  by  the  Indian  sp- 
thesis  admit  of  being  taken  to  pieces  and  resolved  into  radical 
parts  which  can  be  treated  as  distinct  entities  haying  a  definite 
form— though  more  or  less  varied  by  the  action  of  phonetic 
laws — as  well  as  a  determinate  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  import  of  these  several  ele- 
ments, so  far  from  being  very  special,  is  on  the  other  hand  very 
general.  Thus,  there  are  many  of  what  Mr.  Trumbull  calk 
"generic  formatives,"  and  which  he  says  "may  be  regarded— 
from  one  point  of  view,  or  another, — as  rudiments,  or  as  vestiges, 
of  general  names,"  some  of  them  even  having  actual  existence 
as  separate  words.  Thus  "  minne,  or  mm,  is  the  generic  afl&x  of 
names  of  berries,  nuts  and  other  fruits  that  may  be  eaten ;"  a 
highly  general  notion  this,  for  which  we  have  really  no  word  in 
English.  The  Dakota  word  cha!^  (a  nasal)  means  a  tree,  or  trpes, 
or  wood,  and  used  as  a  prefix  makes  "  tree-skin,"  or  bark,  "tree- 
sap,"  sugar,  "  tree-fat,"  resin  or  gum ;  makes  also  words  for 
things  made  of  wood,  etc. 

Another  class  of  formatives,  called  by  Mr.  Trumbull  "  char- 
acteristic particles,"  denote  generic  modes  of  activity,  such  as 
doing  a  thing  with  the  hand,  or  the  foot,  or  the  mouth,  or  by  cut- 
ting, or  by  knocking,  &a ;  or  they  give  a  meaning  that  is  causa- 
tive, or  frequentative,  or  intensive,  or  reciprocal,  or  intransitive, 
and  the  like.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  upon  the  theme  ksa^  to  separate 
or  break  off,  we  have  ba-ksa,  to  cut  ofl;  as  with  a  knife  or  saw, 
bO'hsa,  to  shoot  off  or  punch  off,  ka-ksa^  to  cut  off  by  striking, 
as  with  an  axe,  na-ksa,  to  break  off  with  the  foot,  pa-Jcsa^  to  break 
off  or  apart  by  the  hand,  ya-ksa,  to  bite  off,  yu-kaa^  {yxi  simply 
causative)*  to  break  off  in  any  way. 

It  is  much  the  habit  of  these  languages  to  give  names  to  ob- 
jects by  inventing  words  that  embrace  a  description,  and  in  some 
sort  an  analytic  definition,  of  the  thing  denoted, — an  ability  and 
a  habit  which  presupposes  and  involves  a  constant  and  familiar 
handling  of  notions  that  are  general  as  distinguished  from  the 

*  This  yu-  has  in  one  instance  the  foroe  of  the  English  wi-,  (yiMAfta,  untie,)  thus 
coinciding  singularly  with  the  Geiman  iw-  and  jLnglo-Sazon  for-,  whence  the  Bog- 
WAiforgH]  the  notion  of  ehamge  to  passes  OTer  into  change  frum^  or  the  general  no- 
tion of  change  coTers  hoth. 
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special  Thus,  the  borse,  sajs  Mr.  Trumbull,  was  called  by  the 
native  of  Massachusetts,  *^  the  beast  that  carries  on  his  back  a 
living  burden."  So  the  Dakota,  '*  tree-skin,"  "  tree-fat,"  &c.,  are 
defining  words.  Here  we  have  analysis  in  thought  preceding 
and  going  with  the  synthesis  of  word. 

The  preservation  of  the  synthetic  character  of  these  langua* 
ges  comparatively  little  obscured  by  phonetic  corruption  and 
decay  involves  a  constant  recognition  of  the  elements  which 
make  up  the  compounds,  and  the  use  of  them  as  signs  of  the 
general  conceptions  for  which  they  stand,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
separate  words. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  this  structural  character  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  specialization  of  thought,  any  more  than  do 
the  phrase  and  sentence  combinations  which  we  make  with  our 
words.  It  is  connected  neither  as  cause  nor  as  consequence 
with  the  actual  preference  of  the  Indian  mind  for  the  concrete 
and  the  special, — a  trait  common  to  all  uncultured  men,  and  es- 
pecially all  rude  and  uncultured  races.  Not  as  the  cause ;  for 
the  language  is  quite  capable  of  expressing  highly  general  no- 
tions through  this  synthetic  structure.  Thus,  thing  t^iey  eat,  is 
Dakota  for  Jbod.  Again,  the  Dakota,  by  prefixing  to  the  active 
verbs  the  vowel  t,  makes  of  them  nouns  denoting  the  instrument. 
Translating  this  prefix  loosely  by  with,  a  tvith-siveep  means  a 
broom  ;  a  with-split,  a  wedge ;  a  wOh-stab,  a  spear,  &c. ;  and  a 
wiih-make,  (i-cha-ghe)  is  an  instrument  in  the  most  general  sense. ''^ 
Again,  though  the  Indian  cannot  use  the  word  for  father  except 
with  the  co-signification  of  relation  to  some  specified  person  or 
persons,  yet,  by  means  of  a  prefix  which  signifies  man,  or  man's, 
a  compound  is  made  in  Dakota  equivalent  to  a  father  simply, 
and  apart  from  special  relation.  Doubtless,  also,  the  Indian  can 
signify  the  general  by  means  of  the  special,  as  we  by  "  our  daily 
bread"  mean  our  daily  food.  Nor  is  this  synthetic  structure 
the  consequence  of  an  exceptional  predisposition  to  the  concrete 
in  the  mind  of  the  race.  The  Chinese  is  not  at  all  a  synthetic 
language ;  but  its  actual  character,  as  what  it  is,  is  neither  the 

*  There  is  a  corioos  example  of  a  highly  figuratiye  meaning  attached  to  one  of 
the  Words  ao  formed.  The  nomi  i^yu^hka  (with-untie)  means,  a  something  to  nntie 
a  tmndle  with,  that  is,  to  give  in  return  for  a  bundle  of  tobacco  sent  from  another 
TiUjige  or  people  in  token  of  friendship ;  if  there  is  nothing  to  give,  the  bundle  can- 
not be  mitSed. 
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consequence  nor  the  cause  of  any  unusual  development  of  the 
faculty  of  abstraction. 

We  are  usually  told  in  further  proof  of  the  specializing  tend- 
ency of  the  Indian  languages  that  they  have  distinct  radical  or 
primary  words  for  special  modes  of  what  we  express  by  a  gen- 
eral term,  as  for  instance,  for  different  kinds  of  walking,  and  of 
eating,  and  of  going,  and  that  they  have  no  terms  for  these  gen- 
eral notiona  But,  in  such  instances,  after  we  have  eliminated 
what  is  really  the  product  of  the  synthesis  already  noticed,  the 
little  that  remains  need  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  extraordi- 
nary or  exceptional.  In  our  own  English  we  have,  for  different 
modes  of  imbibing  liquids,  the  words,  sip,  suck,  lap,  swig,  swill, 
gulp,  quaff;  and  at  least  some  of  these  do  not  come  under  the 
general  notion  of  drinking :  a  calf  does  not  drink  till  taught  to 
do  so ;  people  often  sip  their  tea  before  they  drink  it ;  our  soap 
we  do  not  drink.  Again  we  speak  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  span  of 
horses,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  frroce  of  hounds ;  of  the  hide  of  an 
ox,  but  not  of  a  man,  or  a  calf,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  deer;  of  tbe^ibui 
of  an  apple,  the  peel  of  an  orange.  We  have  'swarm,'  'flock,' 
'herd,'  'drove,'  'gang,'  'baud,'  'pack,'  'squad,'  'crowd,'  'throng,' 
&c.,  but  no  general  word  whatever  for  an  animal  or  human  as- 
semblage in  the  general.  The  peasant  of  East  Anglia  who  re- 
tains the  old  local  dialect,  and  when  his  standing  grain  is  beaten 
down  by  a  storm  describes  it,  according  to  the  kind  of  damage, 
as  "baffled,"  or  "nickled,"  or  "snaffled,"  or  "shuckled,"  or 
"  wilted,"  (Trench :  English  Past  and  Present)^  is  probably  alto- 
gether unused  to  the  general  term  lodged^  of  Bomanic  origin, 
which  we  have  in  Shakspeare. 

The  Montagnais  Indians  in  Canada,  had,  it  is  said,  a  "verb 
piouan,  meaning  "the  wind  drives  the  snow,"  but  in  which  no 
trace  appears  of  the  words  wind,  snow,  or  to  drive."  Well,  we 
have  in  ISnglish  the  word  sleet,  in  which  no  trace  appears  of  words 
for  hail,  or  snow,  or  rain,  or  cold,  or  water  or  ice,  though  the 
corresponding  notions  are  all  involved  in  the  one  and  single 
word.  Compare  also  drizssky  mist,  fog,  &c.  df  primary  words, 
or  what  now  seem  to  us  such,  we  have  in  our  English,  even 
within  the  range  of  thought  common  to  us  with  the  Indian,  a  far 
greater  number  with  limited  speciality  of  meaning,  than  has  any 
native  language  on  the  continent;  and  this  in  part  even  because 
of  that  very  synthetic  structure  which  is  so  often  referred  to  as 
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pointing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  we  have  bark,  sugary 
gum,  in  place  of  the  Dakota  tree-skin,  tree-sap,  tree-fat,  and  the 
simple  word,  kneel,  instead  of  the  five  or  six  significant  sylla- 
bles of  the  Massachusetts  dialect,  interpreted  as  meaning  *'  to 
rest  on  the  bended  knees."  Is  it  not  reaUy  the  poverty  of  these 
langoages — their  scanty  supply  of  primary  special  terms — ^which 
we  here  see,  and  which  they  have  to  eke  out  by  such  more  or 
less  cumbrous  and  circumlocutory  compounds  ? 

The  absence  of  the  substantive  verb  has  been  referred  to  by 
almost  every  writer  on  the  general  subject,  as  an  instance  of  the 
specializing  tendency,  and  a  proof  of  the  want  of  the  power  or 
the  habit  of  generalization  on  the  part  of  the  Indian.  But  what 
is  this  verb  to  he — ^the  so-called  substantive  verb — ^upon  which 
80  much  fine  speculation  has  so  many  times  been  wasted  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  sign  of  predication,  with  further  connotation  of  tense 
and  mode,  which  we  use  when  we  have  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
for  the  predicate,  and  do  not  use  with  verbs  because  they  have 
predicative  force  in  themselves?  This  is  all  there  is  of  it  The 
languages  of  the  Aryan  family  early  distinguished  a  class  of 
words  by  a  form  which  conferred  predicative  force,  while  to  an- 
other class,  viz ,  substantives  and  adjectives,  as  expressing  no- 
tions which  there  was  much  less  occasion  to  employ  in  the  pre* 
dicative  relation,  they  gave  a  different  form.  Thus  the  need 
came  at  length  to  be  sometimes  felt  for  a  means  of  indication, 
when  adjectives  or  substantives  had  to  be  used  as  predicates ; 
and  a  verb  which  originally  signified  some  special  activity  in- 
volving continued  existence,  such  as  standing,  or  dwelling,  or 
sitting,  was  gradually  converted  to  this  use.  In  the  Semitic 
tongues  the  occasion,  and  it  may  be  the  process,  was  essentially 
similar.  Now,  the  Indian  languages,  as  many  others  also  have 
done,  failed  to  make  the  distinction  which  would  cause  the  need 
of  such  a  word  to  be  felt  The  conjugation-system  which  they 
adopted  and  which  as  such  conferred  predicative  force,  was  ap- 
plied to  all  words  alike — ^to  words  for  qualities  and  for  objects 
permanently  existing,  as  well  as  to  words  for  actions  and 
events.*    The  language  having  thus  taken  on  this  form  and 

*  Sir'  John  Lubbock  {History  of  Oivilvtaiion^  fta,  p.  318)  falls  into  the  palpable 
enor— apparent  nnder  the  explanation  above— of  regarding  the  absence  of  the  verb 
0  be  as  the  cansei  instead  of  the  consequence,  of  this  conjugation  feature ;  and  we 
i  he  18  not  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  has  done  so. 
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structure,  the  development  of  a  proper  substantive  verb  was  an 
impossibility.  For,  the  need  of  it  could  never  be  lelt^  if  indeed 
any  place  for  it  could  be  found  without  remodeling  the  structure 
of  the  language  The  cultivation  or  the  want  of  cultivation 
of  the  generalizing  faculty  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat 
ter.  As  for  the  notion  of  existence,  we  are  not  to  expect  the 
Indian  to  say :  whatever  is,  is ;  no  thing  can  both  be  and  not  be; 
— or  at  least  not  till  he  has  been  a  while  at  school ; — ^but  the 
Dakotas  can  say  in  their  native  tongue :  Gx)d  exists ;  or,  there 
is  a  God,  (Biggs:  Grammar^  &a,  p.  68.) 

That  our  aborigines  must  have  used  their  language  mainly  for 
the  expression  of  what  is  concrete  and  special, — or  at  least  of 
what  is  purely  sensuous, — ^that  to  this  they  must  have  been  de- 
termined by  their  low  grade  of  culture,  their  way  of  life,  and 
their  main  occasions  for  the  use  of  speech,  and  their  consequent 
mental  habits  and  preferences,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  this  fact  would  in  some  way  distinctly  im- 
press itself  upon  their  languages,  and  in  a  way  which  whoever 
would  successfully  interpret  them  must  succeed  in  finding  out 
But  the  wonder  is,  rather,  that  so  much  appears  which  seems  to 
us  somewhat  contrary  to  the  mental  character  which  we  have  to 
attribute  to  them. 

Leaving  now  the  savage,  who  has  held  our  attention  too  long, 
—or  it  would  be  too  long  but  for  the  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
notions  that  have  widely  prevailed, — we  need  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  effect  of  social  progress  and  cultivation  upon  lan- 
guage, and  the  demands  they  make  upon  it  so  far  as  related  to 
our  subject  But  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  that  the  ac- 
tual effect  is  by  no  means  to  give  to  generalization  a  preponder- 
ance over  specialization,  but  rather  the  reverse.  While  trae 
mental  culture  enlarges  the  sweep  and  strengthens  the  grasp  of 
the  generalizing  faculty,  the  advance  of  civilization  tends  at  the 
same  time,  in  many  ways,  to  the  multiplication  of  words  of  limi- 
ted, complex,  and  special  signification.  They  are  indispensable 
in  every  art,  profession  and  occupation,  and  are  demanded  by 
the  multiplied  machineries  and  arrangements  of  a  complex  social 
condition.  Every  new  invention  adopted  brings  its  retinue  of 
special  term&     Even  science  does  not  deal  with  her  generalities 
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in  sucb  a  way  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  a  multitade  of  terms 
of  highly  specialized  signification ;  and  criticism  and  aesthetics 
are  nothing  without  a  full  stock  of  special  terms ;  and  of  literary 
skill  there  is  none  where  there  is  not  a  nice  sense  for  special 
meanings  distinguished  oftentimes  by  minutest  shades  of  differ- 
ence. Special  terms  are  in  constant  requisition  in  the  commu- 
nication and  conmierce  of  ordinary  life.  The  French  excels  as  a 
conversational  language  through  its  copiousness  in  special  terms 
which  have  relation  to  men  and  manners  and  to  social  life,  as 
signalized  by  Goethe  in  the  remark,  "  Oh,  how  that  nation  is  to 
be  envied  which  can  express  so  fine  shades  of  meaning  in  a  sin- 
gle word ! "  Hence  our  frequent  borrowings  from  the  French 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  our  own  tongue. 

Sf)ecialization,  in  the  case  of  any  people  or  race,  or  any  set  of 
people,  civilized  or  savage,  will  predominate  within  the  circle  of 
the  things  which  most  interest  and  occupy  their  attention  and 
with  which  they  have  most  to  do.  Doubtless  there  are,  in  every 
language,  many  superfluous  special  words,  some  of  which 
might  better  be  discarded.  The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English 
Langvage^  (1st  Series,  Lect  XXVI)  from  the  instructions  con- 
cerning "gentle  speech"  in  The  book  of  SL  Alban^^  as  a  curious 
example  of  the  multiplication  of  special  terms  sedulously  culti- 
vated and  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  as  a  mark  of  fine  breed- 
ing. A  special  term  is  prescribed  for  the  act  of  carving  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  meat ;  and  so  in  other  mat- 
ters :  a  kind  of  superfluity  of  niceness  to  be  deprecated  as  over- 
loading language  with  an  idle  and  useless  burden. 

Special  terms,  well  chosen,  are  needed  for  succinctness  and 
despatch,  for  compendiousness  both  in  thought  and  expression. 
When  unnecessary  for  such  purpose,  they  yet  sometimes  have 
the  advantage,  as  compared  with  more  general  terms,  of  being 
more  picturesque  and  to  a  greater  degree  imbued  with  associated 
feeling. 

Yet,  special  terms,  however  numerous,  would  not  serve  us 
well  without  a  supply  of  others  of  wide  generality.  We  have 
already  considered  what  would  be  the  eflfect  if  all  the  words  in 
use  were  so  specialized  as  to  do  away  with  combination.  And, 
according  as  a  language  should  approach  to  this  condition,  just 
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so  &r  would  it  be  restricted  as  to  the  range  and  the  variety  of 
the  thoughts  it  would  be  competent  to  express. 

The  perfection  of  a  language  is  to  be  found  in  a  due  admix- 
ture of  words  that  are  special  with  such  as  are  general  in  their 
signification,  the  words  ranging  from  the  widest  generality  to 
the  narrowest  speciality  of  meaning.  That  universal  character 
of  adaptability  in  human  language,  which  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
its  free  development  in  either  of  the  directions  just  noted,  is  of 
importance  with  reference  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  article. 

To  follow  out  the  leading  of  our  subject,  would  require  us  to 
consider  not  only  what  language  is,  but  how  it  comes  to  be  what 
it  is, — to  trace  the  processes  through  which  languages  are  devel- 
oped and  by  which  they  ever,  readily  and  pliantly,  vary  and 
transform  themselves  to  suit  the  practical  and  intellectual  needs 
of  those  who  use  them ;  and  particularly,  the  processes  of  exten- 
sion and  change  by  the  generalization  and  the  specialization  and 
the  analogical  transfer  of  meanings,  processes  which  depend  on 
some  of  the  characters  of  language  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing ;  also,  the  mode  of  transfer  which  proceeds  from  the  mental 
association  of  things  that  are  observed  uniformly  or  frequently 
connected  in  fact,— and  this  process,  as  involving  a  thought- 
combination  of  some  kind,  brings  us  to  the  general  principle 
which  underlies  word-combination.  To  these  should  be  added 
word-building  proper,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  a  formation 
by  composition,  or  synthesis,  begins  with  the  combination  of  sep- 
arate words :  it  is  thus  and  so  far  essentially  the  same  as  what 
we  have  already  described,  and  all  it  ever  does  more  than  this  is 
merely  to  take  another  step  in  limitation  or  change  of  meaning 
over  and  above  the  specialization  that  is  involved  in  theconrbi- 
nation  itself.  To  these  several  processes  is  to  be  referred,  on  the 
side  of  signification,  the  whole  matter  of  word-transformation 
and  word-development  Through  them  is  it  to  be  explained 
how,  from  the  rudest  beginning,  language  grows  up,  step  by 
step,  to  the  highest  stage  of  refinement, — how,  by  easy  transition, 
it  passes  over  from  the  outer  world  of  matter  to  the  inner  world 
of  thought  and  feeling, — how,  at  first  confined  to  the  sensible, 
it  extends  itself  so  as  to  bring  within  its  compass  the  whole  of 
the  intelligible. 

With  these  matters,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  reader  who 
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shall  have  gone  with  us  thus  far  is  not  unfamiliar.  But — ^taking 
for  granted  the  general  fact  that  language  is  and  must  be,  for 
the  most  part,  a  growth  by  natural  processes — we  are  to  notice 
particularly  how,  out  of  a  very  few  radicals,  founded  upon  con- 
ceptions so  palpable  and  obvious  as  to  seem  the  product  of  mere 
sense-perception  rather  than  of  any  higher  faculty  of  thought, 
is  developed,  by  natural  and  easy  steps,  the  whole  body  of  the 
words  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  language,  with  all  the  mani- 
fold varieties  and  nice  shades  of  meaning  they  carry  with  them. 
Here  we  observe  the  stock  of  original  material  such  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  to  come  within  the  capacity  of  uncul- 
tured intellect,  and  the  gradual  procedure  by  successive  stages 
such  as  to  make  the  marvellous  final  result  a  possibility.  We 
are  to  notice,  too,  the  gain  on  the  score  of  economy,  through 
the  secondary  meanings,  the  diverse  applications  and  the  shades 
of  signification,  which  single  words  take  to  themselves,  and  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  made  known  in  the  first  instance,  and  ai-e 
in  use  clearly  discriminated,  by  the  connection  in  which  the 
words  occur.  By  this  means,  together  with  the  pumerous  forms 
that  are  made  by  derivation  and  composition,  the  number  of 
words  that  have  to  be  learned  as  primary  words,  and  of  mean- 
ings that  have  to  be  learned  as  primary  meanings,  is  small  com- 
pared with  all  the  words  and  all  the  meanings  that  are  embraced 
in  the  language.  And  thus  the  task,  which  comes  to  each  gen- 
eration, of  acquiring  the  mother  tongue,  is  made  post»ible  of  ac- 
complishment 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  in  regard  to  these  processes  of 
growth  and  these  various  applications  of  single  words,  that 
they  involve  something  more  than  palpable  and  obvious  simi- 
larities or  contiguities :  they  depend  largely  upon  analogies  be- 
tween difierent  orders  of  things,  and  upon  slight  links  of  associ- 
ation as  well  as  upon  connections  of  a  more  gross  and  obvious 
kind. 

We  are  not  required  in  this  discussion,  to  go  back  to  the  ori- 
gin of  language,  though  the  topic  is  by  no  means  irrelevant 
So  &r  as  the  roots  of  words  can  be  traced,  they  are  found  to 
have  been  highly  general  in  their  meaning ;  and  no  considerable 
development  of  language  is  conceivable  without  words  of  this 
character.     Combination  too  must  have  early  come  into  play. 
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It  is,  indeed,  quite  supposable  that  the  first  words,  as  names 
either  of  objects  or  of  actions,  should  have  been  used  singly, 
just  as  we  have  already  remarked  that  single  words  now  are 
sometimes  made  to  serve  for  an  entire  thought  which  is  made 
plain  by  circumstances,  and  by  expression  addressed  to  the  eye 
or  conveyed  by  the  tone  of  the  utteranca 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  words  were 
used  as  absolutely  isolated  before  they  occurred  in  combination. 
An  action-word  may  have  been  developed  only  as  used  in  com- 
bination with  one  and  another  previously  formed  object-word. 
Yet  this  would  not  necessarily  hinder  its  rec(^ition  as  a  dis- 
tinct word,  having  its  own  form  and  its  own  meaning. 

A  view  different  from  this,  and  opposed  to  the  commonly 
accepted  theory  of  a  period  when  the  roots  of  Indo-European 
vocables  existed  as  separate  words,  is  contended  for  by  some, 
prominent  among  whom  is  the  distinguished  philologist,  Bev. 
A.  H.  Sayce.  His  theory  is  that  language  began  with  words 
that  were  '^  holophrastic,"  or  the  equivalents  of  an  entire  sen- 
tence. In  the  preface  to  the  recent^  the  second,  edition  of  his 
Principles  of  Comparative  Philology^  he  speaks  of  the  "root- 
period  "  as  "  an  early  synthetic  stage,"  and  of  the  root  as  then  a 
**  sentence  word,  summing  up  in  one  whole  what  a  later  stage 
of  language  would  break  up  into  separate  words  or  forms,  the 
name  of  an  individual  object  implying  and  including  subject  or 
object  and  *verb'  as  well."  "Hence,"  he  adds,  '* there  would 
be  as  many  sentence-words  as  momentary  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses  by  a  particular  object;  and  if  language  rests 
upon  onomatopoeia  or  the  like,  sentence-words  applying  to  the 
same  object  might  be  expected  to  resemble  one  another,  and  in 
this  resemblance  allow  the  philologist  to  discover  those  types  of 
sound  which  he  calls  roots." 

Now  Mr.  Sayce  may  be  quite  right  so  far  as  this,  that,  along 
with  the  earliest  words,  or  "types  of  sound,"  there  were  con- 
joined unshaped  utterances,  varying  with  the  "  momentary 
impression  made  upon  the  senses,"  that  is,  as  the  object  was 
affected  in  this  or  that  way  and  varied  itself  by  this  or  that 
mode  of  action ;  but  he  is  far  from  right  in  regarding  such  ever- 
varying  and  unshaped  utterance  as  itself  any  part  of  the  word. 
When  we  have  a  "  type  of  sound  "  appropriated  as  the  sign  for 
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a  particular  notion  or  thing,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  have  a 
word, — and  that  is  all  that  a  word  ever  is  or  ever  becomes, — 
and  all  over  and  ^bove  this,  expressive  though  it  may  be,  is 
something  other  than  and  aside  from  the  word, — no  more 
belongs  to  it  than  do  the  gestures  which  may  accompany  it,  and 
is  no  more  an  essential  or  integrant  part  of  it  than  is  now  the 
tone  of  voice  we  may  use  to  enforce  the  words  we  utter  an  essen- 
tial part  of  those  words.  It  is  a  grave  error,  in  these  inquiries, 
to  confound  the  indefinite  and  shapeless  utterances,  even  though 
not  inarticulate,  out  of  which  words  may  have  emeiged,  with 
words  themselves.  Words,  proper  names  excepted,  are,  from 
their  very  nature  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  general  in 
signification ;  and  this  implies  an  external  form,  variable  indeed 
within  certain  limits,  yet  when  repeated  recognizable  as  the 
same  'Hype  of  sound,"  and  applicable  to  things  on  the  gi*ound 
of  certain  common  attributes,  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
If  Mr.  Sayce  means  just  what  he  says,  his  view  is  irreconcilable 
with  any  proper  notion  of  what  a  word  i& 

It  is  important  to  remark  under  this  head,  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  tracing  back  words  to  their  roots  and  by  examin- 
ing the  rude  tongues  of  savage  peoples,  it  appears  that  words  at 
the  earlier  periods  were  significant  of  what  was  palpable  to 
sense,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  phenomena  of  sensible  motion  ; 
also,  that  the  conceptions  they  stood  for  were  so  general  as  to 
serve  by  combination  for  great  variety  of  expression;  and, 
moreover,  that  these  primordial  conceptions  are  connected  by 
such  relations  with  others  of  different  and  higher  orders  as  to 
admit  of  the  development  of  language  from  such  beginnings  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  human  thought.  It  should  be 
added  that,  the  mind  of  man  being  what  it  is,  no  other  way  for 
the  genesis  and  development  of  language  is  to  be  regarded  as 
poBsibla 

Having  pointed  out  these  fundamental  characteristics,  some 
of  them  essential  to  the  existence  of  language,  and  others  im- 
portant for  its  serviceableness  or  operative  in  its  development, 
we  shall,  in  the  succeeding  section,  proceed  to  inquire  what 
provision  is  made  in  nature  for  language,  in  adaptation  to  these 
characteristics. 

VOL.  xxsv.  85 
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Abticlb  VDL— the  XJNITY  OF  THE  PROFESSIONS.* 

If  we  look  at  the  origin  of  the  professions,  we  find  that  they 
have  a  common  parentage,  that  they  all  alike  have  sprung  from 
the  needs  of  man.  The  animal  creation  around  him,  guided  by 
unerring  instinct,  have  no  such  needa  They  speedily  come  to 
maturity  and  perfection  without  effort,  and  by  the  action  of 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Man  alone  seems  arbi- 
ter of  his  destiny.  With  most  varied  needs  and  powers,  and 
sublime  possibilities  of  development,  he  is  largely  left  by  Divine 
Providence  to  supply  his  wants  and  discipline  himself  through 
the  affluent  resources  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  condition  of  the  prime- 
val man,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  historic  man  has  always 
been  the  architect  of  himself,  that  he  has  fashioned  and  built 
himself  up  into  whatever  he  has  becoma  He  has  been  the 
Phidias,  who,  by  his  own  right  arm,  has  been  chiseling  himself 
through  the  ages  after  his  own  ideal,  however  imperfect,  at  times, 
it  may  have  been. 

As  he  has  toiled  along  this  line  of  self-culture  and  develop- 
ment, he  has  gained  at  every  step  of  the  process,  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  true  manhood  in  all  its  varied  relations,  and  so  has 
felt  increasing  needs,  and  applied  himself  with  growing  skill  to 
supply  theuL  In  this  way  have  come  forth,  one  after  another, 
the  various  arts,  sciences,  and  professions,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  and  adorn  civilization. 

A  glance  at  our  early  Anglo-Saxon  history  will  illustrate 
this  method.  Among  the  fierce  tribes  which  swarmed  around 
the  German  Ocean,  and  took  possession  of  Gaul  and  Britain, 
were  a  mysterious  class  who  gathered  up  into  themselves 
the  functions  of  teacher,  priest,  prophet,  poet,  judge,  and  phy- 
sician. They  monopolized  whatever  there  was  of  rude  learn- 
ing among  their  tribes,  and  doled  it  out  with  despotic  hand  to  a 
favored  few.     Of  these  the  best  representatives  were  the  Druids, 

*  This  Article  was,  in  substanoe,  delivered  as  an  Addref»  before  the  Phi  BeU 
Kappa  Society  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1875. 
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who  had  a  smattering  of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  geome- 
try, politics,  and  geography ;  who  were  the  guides  in  religion, 
and  the  judges  in  temporal  matters.  They  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  professions  among  their  people.  And  they  were 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  them.  These  untutored  tribes,  with 
the  dimmest  conception  of  what  they  might  become,  and  hence 
with  the  slightest  feelings  of  need,  were  abundantly  satisfied 
with  their  guides. 

But  when  Christianity  came  into  the  island  with  Augustine 
and  his  missionary  associates,  and  began  its  gracious  work  on 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  Saxon,  it  soon  awoke  him  to  a 
realization  of  his  condition,  revealed  to  him  by  degrees,  the 
snblime  poeaibilities  of  his  nature,  and  thus  disclosed  to  him 
more  and  more  his  pressing  needs,  and  made  him  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  his  attainments,  teachers  and  surroundings. 
He  now  seriously  gave  himself  to  self-culture  to  supply  these 
needsL  Soon  the  quickened  mind  of  the  nation  began  to  bud 
into  literature,  for  it  was  feeling  the  influence  of  a  new  power. 
Its  springtime  had  come,  and  though  its  budding  life  was  often 
nipped  by  cruel  frosts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  came  forth  to  abun- 
dant fruitage.  The  nation  was  no  longer  satisfied  to  express 
meager  thought  in  rude  alliterative  verse,  but  struggled  on 
until  the  genius  of  a  Chaucer  made  both  his  language  and  his 
verse  immortal  Nor  did  the  aroused  Anglo-Saxon  mind  con- 
tent itself  within  the  domain  of  poetry  alone.  It  yearned  after 
all  knowledge,  felt  as  never  before,  its  needs,  and  began  to  in- 
vade every  realm  of  thought  and  expression..  It  wrestled  with 
the  high  problems  of  theology  under  such  leaders  as  Wycliffe 
and  Hooker.  It  pushed  its  researches  into  philosophy  and  civil 
government  under  a  Bacon  and  a  Hobbe&  It  explored  the 
principles  of  law  under  a  Coke,  and  of  medicine  under  a  Harvey 
and  a  Browna  It  founded  schools  and  universities  whence  came 
forth  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  the  leaders  of  the  people  into 
every  department  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has,  under  God,  blossomed  out,  and  come  to  this 
abundant  fruitage  through  its  constant  efforts  to  supply  its  growing 
needs. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  method  by  which  the  various  professions 
have  arisen.    They  have  each  sprung  from  efforts  to  supply 
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needs,  and  have  advanced  toward  perfection  to  the  d^ree  in 
which  these  needs  have  been^ft.  In  their  rude  state  of  nature 
so-called  (which  seems  rather  to  be  a  most  unnatural  state,) 
men  are  quite  satisfied  to  commit  their  individual  and  social 
well-being  into  the  hands  of  a  pretentious  few,  as  ignorant  as 
themselves^  But  let  the  light  in  upon  them,  let  them  see  their 
destitutions,  and  straightway  nnder  a  goading  sense  of  their 
needs,  no  longer  contented  with  themselves,  or  their  guides, 
they  struggle  on,  blindly,  at  first,  it  may  be,  but  surely,  through 
the  ever  increasing  avenues  of  the  arts  and  sciences  toward  the 
noon-day  of  civilization. 

But  the  different  professions  have  unity  not  only  in  their 
origin — ^the  needs  of  man,  but  also  in  their  end — ^the  weU-heing 
of  man.     They  have  been  born  of  human  wants,  and  the  chief 
end  of  their  existence  is  to  supply  them — ^to  assist  mankind  to 
the  attainment  of  whatever  is  highest  and  best  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.     They  were  all  designed  to  contribute  to  one 
grand  end — the  perfection  of  the  race  in  body,  mind,  character, 
and  estate.     Like  the  different  members  of  the  human  body, 
while  they  each  have  separate  functions,  they  were  all  to  unite 
in  advancing  the  common  weal.    Take,  for  example,  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  regarded  by  not  a  few  unthinking  persons,  as  of 
doubtful  service  to  society,  and  it  needs  but  a  few  moments* 
thought  to  see  that  it  is  a  beneficent  calling  essential  to  the 
highest  well-being  of  the  stata     For,  if  men  must  live  in  socie- 
ty, they  must  have  laws  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  higher 
they  rise  in  culture  and  civilization,  the  more  numerous  and 
varied  will  be  their  relations  and  rights,  as  also  the  laws  to  define 
and  defend  them.     Hence  must  arise  in  every  well-ordered 
state,  a  complex  system  of  laws,  which  require  for  their  expo- 
sition and  application,  a  body  of  men  versed  in  jurisprudence, 
and  devoting  themselves  to  its  study  and  practice.     In  vain  do 
we  fill  our  statute-books  with  just  laws,  unless  these  laws  can 
be  justly  applied,  and  the  legal  profession  is  the  instrumentality 
which  the  state  employs  to  stand  at  the  bar,  and  to  sit  on  the 
bench  to  see  that  justice  is  done  between  citizens. 

Nor  does  it  militate  against  this  view,  that  this  highly  usefxi] 
and  honorable  profession  is  sometimes  prostituted  by  unworthy 
members  to  the  perversion  of  justice  for  selfish  ends,  for  h'a- 
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bility  to  similar  perversion  is  the  misfortune  of  every  calling. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Edmund  Burk's  caricature  of  the 
law's  grievous  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay,  given  in  his 
^^Vindication  of  Natural  Socieiy"  to  pour  ridicule  on  the  views 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  often  too  near  the  truth.  '^  A  lawsuit 
is  like  an  ill*managed  dispute,  in  which  the  first  object  is  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  the  parties  end  upon  a  matter  wholly  foreign 
to  that  on  which  they  began.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  cause,  which 
two  &rmers  from  the  plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour, 
takes  the  court  twenty  years.  I  am,  however,  at  the  end  of  my 
labor,  and  have  in  reward  for  all  my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judg- 
ment ID  my  favor.  But  hold — a  sagacious  commander,  in  the 
adversary's  army,  has  found  a  flaw  in  the  proceeding.  My  tri- 
umph is  turned  into  mourning.  I  have  used  or,  instead  of  and^ 
or  some  mistake,  small  in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  have  the  whole  of  my  success  quashed  in  a  writ 
of  error.  I  remove  my  suit ;  I  shift  from  court  to  court ;  I  fly 
from  equity  to  law,  and  from  law  to  equity  ;  equal  uncertainty 
attends  me  everywhere ;  and  a  mistake  in  which  I  had  no  share, 
decides  at  once  upon  my  liberty  and  property,  sending  me  from 
the  court  to  a  prison,  and  adjudging  my  family  to  beggary  and 
famine."  But  though  the  claims  of  justice  are  sometimes  de- 
feated for  private  ends  by  those  who  stand  as  its  advocates,  the 
legal  profession  is  a  great  conservator  of  good  order,  and  of' 
justice  in  the  state.  Its  office  is  to  see  that  every  man  wronged, 
or  accused  before  the  law,  has  exact  justice  meted  out  to  him 
in  open  court,  without  fear  or  favor.  Whether  pleading  at  the 
bar,  or  presiding  on  the  bench,  it  is  the  one  grand  duty  of  the 
profession  ^*  to  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honorable  "  by  its 
faithful  application  to  every  case  that  shall  come  to  trial.  But 
were  such  an  ideal  realized,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  numbers  in 
the  profession  would  find  their  occupation  gone. 

In  close  alliance  with  the  office  of  the  lawyer,  is  that  of  the 
law-maker,  which,  though  equally  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  has  hardly  yet  attained  (in  our  Bepublic  at  least,)  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Statesmanship  in  its  full  breadth  of 
meaning,  is  rarely  seen  in  our  halls  of  legislation.  And  yet 
there  is  scarcely  anything  of  which  we  stand  in  more  need  as  a 
nation.     Thus  fer  in  our  history,  with  an  indifference  which  is 
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simply  amazing,  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  we  have  largely  entrusted  the  making  of  our  laws 
to  men  selected  because  they  were  popular,  and  could  command 
votes,  rather  than  because  they  were  fitted  for  their  high  trust 
Yet  never  was  there  a  people  that  more  needed  skillful  legisla- 
tors. With  a  government  based  upon  the  popular  will,  and  in 
some  of  its  features,  a  hitherto  untried  experiment  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth,  and  extending  across  a  continent,  into  which  are 
pouring  from  almost  every  nation,  peoples  trained  under  the 
most  diverse  governments  and  religions,  and  with  unexampled 
diversity  of  productions,  and  wealth  and  variety  of  mineral 
resources,  all  of  which  call  for  the  wisest  balancing  of  interests, 
and  far-sighted  and  stable  policy  in  legislation,  we  have  too 
often  been  contented  to  surrender  both  our  magnificent  posses- 
sions and  ourselves  to  the  government  of  men  quite  innocent 
of  the  first  principles  of  statesmanship,  and  versed  only  in  party 
politics  and  tactics.  And  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  which  our 
folly  has  sown.  Like  a  great  ship  at  sea,  our  Republic  has  been 
driven  hither  and  thither,  now  by  free-trade  winds,  and  now  by 
high  tariff  gales,  making  for  this  port,  or  that,  according  to  the 
whims  of  her  officei-s. 

We  have  as  yet  scarcely  no  settled  policy  in  any  department 
of  legislation.  We  are  at  sea  on  the  great  questions  of  finance, 
of  internal  improvements,  of  grants  to  private  corporations,  of 
public  lands,  of  education, — in  short,  on  all  the  great  problems 
which  concern  the  public  weal.  And  we  shall  continue  on  this 
uncertain  sea  of  legislation,  the  sport  and  victim  of  conflictmg 
parties  and  policies,  until  we  give  sufficient  attention  to  public 
interests  to  secure  the  election  of  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
nation  for  legislators.  Were  we  feeling  the  need  of  such  men, 
as  our  fathers  felt  the  need  of  them,  when  in  weakness  and  fear 
they  entered  upon  their  grand  experiment  of  a  Republic,  we 
should,  like  them,  find  a  Wdshington,  a  Jefierson,  a  Hamilton, 
and  a  Madison  to  shape  our  legislation  and  administer  our 
laws.  For  in  statesmanship,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  supply 
will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  am 
nation  that  the  people  are  coming  to  see  their  political  destitu- 
tions, and  are  demanding  of  the  men  who  seek  their  suffrages 
some  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  they  aspire, 
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and  that  our  higher  institutions  are  instructing  so  many  young 
men  in  the  principles  of  political  philosophy.  May  we  not 
from  these  indications  justly  gather  hope,  that  the  time  is  not 
&r  distant  when  the  men  who  tread  the  high  places  of  political 
power  among  us  shall  be  men  trained  for  their  profession^  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  statesmanship,  and  who  shall 
enter  on  their  great  trust  with  an  honesty  that  no  bribes  can 
approach,  and  a  patriotism  that  no  obstacles  can  vanquish. 
Gould  we  but  fill  our  national  and  state  legislatures  with  such 
men,  what  a  future  full  of  blessing  would  await  our  Republic  1 

But  if  the  professions  of  law  and  politics  alike  grow  out  of 
the  needs  of  man,  and  are  essential  to  his  highest  well-being, 
the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  For 
medical  science  holds  to  the  human  body,  a  relation  similar  to 
that  which  political  science  holds  to  human  society.  It  recog- 
nizes the  constant  tendency  of  the  body  to  deterioration  and 
infirmities,  and  its  oflBice  is  "to  prevent,  cure,  or  alleviate" 
these  diseases,  and  to  render  the  body  robust  and  stalwart,  so 
that  the  man  shall  enjoy  full  possession  of  all  his  physical 
powers,  and  shall  be  able  to  wield  them  most  eflFectively  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Hence  the  skillful  physician,  who  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  disease  and  health,  and  of  materia 
medica,  can  restore  a  citizen  to  physical  soundness  and  vigor, 
is  a  benefactor,  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  State. 

Besides,  such  is  the  intimate  and  mysterious  relation  of  the 
mind  to  the  body,  that  it  is  to  some  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
a  mind  can  be  perfectly  sound  that  is  not  in  a  sound  body. 
At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  a  diseased 
body  often  seriously  aflfects,  and  sometimes  perverts  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  subject  irre- 
sponsible. Hence  arise  most  delicate  and  difficult  questions 
in  medical  jurisprudence,  which  is  evidently  coming  into 
greater  prominence  in  our  courts,  and  to  have  greater  influence 
on  their  decisions.  Indeed,  so  dependent  is  the  human  will  on 
conditions  of  the  body,  and  so  intricate  are  the  problems  as  to 
accountability  for  acts  done  in  certain  physical  conditions,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  serious  thought,  whether  in  many  cases  before 
the  courts,  only  medical  gentlemen  should  sit  as  jurora 
Were  our  juries  in  these  trials  composed  of  such  men,  they 
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would  be  fiur  more  likely  than  now,  both  to  shield  the  innocent 
and  to  bring  to  punishment  the  guilty.  Thus  the  medical  pro- 
fession join  hands  with  the  legal  to  render  beneficient  ser- 
vice to  the  citizen  and  the  State.  They  are  the  great  conserva- 
tors of  health  to  the  people,  for  they  devote  themselves  not 
only  to  individual  relief,  but  also  to  the  searching  out  of  cura- 
tive agents,  and  of  the  laws  governing  health  and  disease,  and 
their  investigations  within  the  last  few  years  have  resulted  in 
discoveries  of  great  value  to  suffering  humanity.  Is  it,  then, 
too  much  to  hope,  that  through  their  skillful  interrogatories  of 
man  and  of  nature,  human  life  will  not  only  be  materially 
lengthened,  but  also  made  more  happy  and  useful  ? 

But  man  has  other  duties  than  those  which  he  owes  to  so- 
ciety and  to  his  body.  He  has  a  spiritual  nature  with  immor- 
tal longings  and  needs,  which  cries  out  after  God,  and  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  Him.  Hence  man,  however  degraded,  must 
have  a  deity  to  worship.  He  must  be  continually  feeling  after 
God,  though  it  be  through  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The 
clerical  profession,  therefore,  has  its  roots  in  the  spiritual  needs 
of  man,  and  must  exist  in  some  form,  however  rude,  wherever 
the  human  race  is  found.  In  fact,  among  a  barbarous  people, 
the  priestly  office  (as  we  have  seen)  generally  overtops  all  the 
other  callings,  and,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallows  them  up  For 
as  man  is  first  of  all  a  religious  being,  so  he  most  venerates  and 
trusts  those  who  instruct  him  in  sacred  things.  Since,  then, 
the  deepest  needs  of  man  call  for  a  religion,  his  well-being 
must  be  promoted  to  the  degree  to  which  his  system  of  &ich 
and  worship  shall  satisfy  these  wants ;  and  it  needs  no  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  most  fully  responds 
to  the  spiritual  cravings  of  man.  It  were  easy  to  show  that 
other  religions  have  failed  to  lift  him  out  of  his  pollutions  and 
d^radaiions  into  purity  and  nobility  of  character  and  life. 
How  powerless,  for  example,  was  the  gorgeous  religion  of 
ancient  Rome  over  private  and  public  morals !  What  a  glimpse 
do  we  catch  of  her  best  society  through  the  keen  satire  of 
Juvenal  I  The  recent  disclosures,  too,  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  but  too  fully  confirm  all  that  has  been  recorded  of 
Roman  society  in  Roman  literature.  It  would  seem  as  if 
nature  herself,  shocked  at  their  stupendous  pollution,  had  turned 
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away  in  disgust,  and  buried  those  cities  from  sight  And  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  these  religions  of  earth  have  been  thus  impo- 
tent over  man.  They  have  addressed  themselves  to  his  intel- 
lect, his  imagination,  his  taste,  his  passions,  but  have  never 
descended  to  the  center  of  the  man  and  changed  his  moral  char- 
acter. They  have  expended  themselves  on  the  surface,  and  so 
have  been  powerless.  The  Christian  religion  alone  aims  di- 
rectly at  the  renovations  of  the  hearty  because  '^out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  lifa"  It  seeks  to  make  man  pure  within,  and  to  bring 
his  whole  being  under  the  sway  of  the  "  royal  law  "  of  love. 
And  now  the  man  becomes  a  center  of  right  influences  to  all 
about  him.  In  the  family,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  in  whatever  relations  of  life,  and  department  of  business, 
he  becomes  a  power  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  character 
and  life.  Through  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  these  personal  cen- 
ters of  moral  and  spiritual  influences  are  constantly  multiplying 
among  the  people,  and  slowly  but  surely  spreading  throughout 
the  entire  nation.  Already  the  pulpit  is  the  mightiest  agency 
in  our  Bepublic  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  right 
moral  influence.  And  it  used  this  power  with  marvelous  effect 
in  our  late  struggle  for  national  existence.  In  that  terrible 
conflict,  when  the  very  pillars  of  the  State  seemed  tottering, 
it  was  the  influence  which  poured  fourth  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  North,  that  gave  heart  to  the  people,  and  sustained  the 
bAve  men  who  were  struggling  on  the  field  of  carnage  to  save 
the  Bepublia  And,  indeed,  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that 
no  permanent  republic  is  possible  among  a  people  who  are  not 
largely  under  the  influence  of,  and  personally  moulded  by,  the 
teachings  of  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Democracies  and  repub- 
lics cannot  endure  among  a  people  swayed  by  selfishness. 
Circumstances  may  indeed  call  them  into  being — ^may  build 
them  up,  but  resting  not  upon  principle,  but  simply  upon  the 
caprice  of  selfishness,  circumstances  will  also  demolish  theuL 
The  heathen  world,  with  all  its  pretentions  and  philosophy, 
never  showed  to  us  an  enduring  free  government  The  repub- 
lics of  antiquity  were  not  the  offspring  of  **  charity,"  and  so 
could  not,  like  her,  "  abide."  They  came  like  the  icy  diadem 
of  a  winter's  day,  brilliant  indeed  for  its  hour,  but  as  soon  to 
melt  and  disappear,  while  a  true  liberty  comes  forth  from  the 
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renewed  soul  of  society,  like  a  rich  vegetation  springing  from 
the  bosom  of  earth,  and  sending  down  its  roots  deep  into  the 
soil  of  Christian  principle,  which,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be 
covered  up  by  the  wintry  storms  of  human  selfishness,  still 
lives  beneath  its  sheeted  covering,  and  shall  come  forth  again 
with  renewed  vigor  in  the  spring  time  of  God's  appointment 
And  not  only  is  it  true  that  no  free  government  endured  among 
heathen  nations,  but  it  is  also  true  that  since  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  no  truly  free  government  has  long  continued 
which  was  not  built  up  out  of  its  principles.  Why  is  it  that 
France,  after  all  her  struggles  for  freedom,  seems  to-day  well 
nigh  as  far  from  a  stable  republic  as  ever?  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  her  cherished  infidelity,  and  in  her  form  of 
Christian  faith  which  is  to  a  great  extent  powerless  on  the  na- 
tional heart  And  why  is  it  that  Mexico,  and  the  republics  of 
South  America,  appear  to  have  little  else  left  to  them  but  the 
name  of  freedom,  while  we  rejoice  in  its  blessings?  It  is  not 
because  "Castilian  blood  *'  is  inferior  to  that  which  flows  in  our 
veins,  but  because  the  one  government  was  built  up  by  men 
who  feared  God,  and  out  of  that  inner  life  of  liberty  into  whuii 
they  had  been  brought  by  divine  truth,  while  the  others  were  not 
And  if,  under  God,  our  Republic  is  to  endure,  it  will  stand 
through  the  ages,  not  so  much  through  the  agency  of  political 
parties,  platforms,  and  constitutions,  as  by  bringing  the  truth  of 
God,  through  the  teachings  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the  hearts  of 
the  entire  people,  that  the  truth  may  make  each  citizen  a 
Christian  freeman. 

The  pulpit,  then,  must  be  acknowledged  to  stand  first  among 
the  professions  as  a  promoter  of  the  well-being  both  of  the 
citizen  and  of  the  state.  It  leads  the  grand  army  of  beneficent 
forces  in  the  service  of  society.     The  pulpit 

'*  Must  stand  admowledged,  whUe  the  world  shaU  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support  and  ornament  of  yirtue*s  cause." 

While  it  increases  material  values,  promotes  education,  re- 
presses vice,  and  fosters  all  good  enterprises,  it  is  also  the 
means  of  conferring  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  benefits  on 
the  individual  and  the  nation. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  mainly  at  the  learned  pro- 
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fessions,  so-called,  to  trace  their  unity  in  origin  and  end — ^tbe 
needs  and  well-being  of  man ;  but  the  review  would  be  im- 
perfect, were  we  not  to  notice  other  callings,  which  the  growing 
needs  of  society  have  summoned  into  being,  and  exalted  to 
almost  equal  prominence  with  those  already  named.  The  jour- 
nalistic profession,  though  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  has 
had  a  marvelous  development  corresponding  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  people.  The  newspaper,  though  a 
modern  institution,  has  in  some  form  now  become  essential  to 
civilized  society.  The  wonderful  growth  of  trade  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  of  commerce,  which  now  whitens  every 
sea,  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  news  flies  across  conti- 
nents, and  under  seas,  making  the  whole  earth,  if  not  of  one 
language,  yet  in  eflfect  one  people,  the  grappling  of  the  public 
mind  with  all  the  great  questions  which  concern  individual 
and  national  weal—  all  alike  call  for  the  daily  newspaper.  And 
if  rightly  conducted,  it  is  without  doubt  a  most  efficient  pro- 
moter of  the  well-being  of  society.  But  to  this  end  it  needs 
in  the  editorial  chair  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and  cultura  He 
should  have  high  moral  character  and  courage,,  clear  and  quick 
appreciation  of  the  public  needs,  a  well-balanced  mind,  sound 
judgment,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  ripe  culture  of  all  his  intel- 
lectual powera  In  short,  like  the  wise  man  of  Horace,  he 
should  be 

**  FortiB,  et  in  se  ipse  totos,  teres  atque  rotandus." 

Now  the  influence  for  good  which  such  a  man  at  the  head  of 
a  newspaper  can  exert,  is  beyond  computation.  Sitting  in  the 
place  of  power,  his  utterances  clothed  with  strange  authority, 
he  can  send  his  influence  abroad  throughout  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Although  he  may  not  sit  in  the  legislative  hall,  or  in 
the  chair  of  the  executive,  he  may  do  as  efficient  service  by 
moulding  public  opinion  into  just  laws,  and  sustaining  their  en- 
forcement Though  he  may  not  plead  at  the  bar,  or  sit  upon 
the  bench,  he  may  as  eloquently  and  successfully  defend  the 
right  Though  he  may  not  stand  in  the  desk,  he  may  be  an 
efficient  ally  of  the  pulpit  by  his  able  advocacy  of  every  good 
cause,  and  may  reach  and  benefit  many  who  never  hear  a  ser- 
mon. In  a  word,  there  is  no  sphere  of  influence  into  which  his 
may  not  sweep,  and  in  which  he  may  not  do  noble  service. 
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But  this  enviable  power  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  Instead 
of  resolutely  setting  himself  to  mould  public  opinion  aright, 
the  journalist  too  often  surrenders  himself  to  its  dictation,  and 
sometimes  to  the  guidance  of  its  worst  phases,  so  that  his  paper 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  all  decent  society,  pouring  upon  it  a 
flood  of  filth  which  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light  Thus 
public  morals  become  sadly  undermined,  and  the  whole  stmc- 
ture  of  society  threatened.  The  defense  against  such  a  catas- 
trophe lies  chiefly  in  public  opinion,  which  should  rise  in  its 
might  and  demand  that  our  newspapers  be  issued  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals ;  and  when  public  opinion  shall  thus 
assert  itself,  if  need  be,  by  withdrawal  of  patronage,  it  will  not 
be  disr^arded.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  the  daily  press  to  say 
that  it  is,  though  with  sad  exceptions,  doing  good  service  for  so- 
ciety. It  opens  its  columns  to  the  freest  discussions  of  all  the 
great  questions  of  reform  in  social  life,  in  business,  in  educa- 
tion, in  politics,  in  religion,  and  the  grand  outcome  makes  for 
the  public  weaL  And  when  we  remember  how  rapidly  the 
periodical  newspaper  has  leaped  to  its  vast  influence — that  it 
has  come  into  being  since  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  stepped  upon 
Plymouth  Bock, — ^that  it  has  already  reached  such  influence  in 
England  as  to  be  termed  even  by  her  statesmen  "  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm,"  and  that  among  us  it  has  attained  even 
greater  power,  we  hardly  dare  to  conjecture  what  is  in  store  for 
it  in  the  futura  But  this  should  make  us  all  the  more  solicit- 
ous to  guard  its  vast  power  against  abuse,  and  assist  it  to  fulfill 
what  seems  to  be  its  high  mission  of  good  to  society.  With 
this  end  in  view,  should  we  not  have  schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  those  who  are  to  become  journalists,  as  we  now  have 
professional  schools  for  legal,  medical,  and  theological  instnic- 
tion  ?  In  them  might  be  discussed  by  able  professors,  the  great 
problems  of  government,  of  finance,  of  trade,  of  capital  and 
labor,  of  public  health,  of  reform,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  society. 
And  might  we  not  expect  that  from  such  schools  would  come 
to  the  editorial  chair  men  fitted  for  the  high  position,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  vast  responsibilities  which  they  assume  7 

But  there  is  yet  another  profession  lying  back  of  those  which 
have  been  named,  and  fashioning  them  all,  which  is  fast  rising 
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to  equal  and  deserved  prominence.  The  profession  of  the 
teacher,  thongh  as  old  as  the  race,  springing  equally  from  its 
great  needs,  and  evidently  essential  to  its  highest  welfare,  has 
never  come  into  greater  general  demand  and  honor  than  during 
the  last  half  century.  The  world  is  going  to  school  as  never 
before,  and  never  had  it  abler  and  more  devoted  teachers. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  science, 
and  art  Never  were  there  more  minds  aglow  with  scholarly 
enthusiasm  for  ripe  culture  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
never  did  there  sit  as  instructors  in  our  colleges  and  professional 
schools  men  more  competent  than  now  to  give  such  culture. 
Our  country  swarms  with  literary  institutions,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  professors  are  more  distinguished 
for  their  learning,  their  devotion,  or  their  poverty.  With  sin- 
gular fidelity  to  duty,  regardless  of  personal  considerations, 
they  give  themselves  to  the  great  work  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion>t  from  which  must  rise  all  tte  other  professions.  But  they 
stand  in  an  honored  line,  made  illustrious  by  such  teachers  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  And  it  is  most  auspicious  for 
the  future  weal  of  our  country,  that  the  public  is  coming  to 
some  just  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  these  self-denying  toilers,  from  the  least  of  them  to 
the  greatest,  and  is  furnishing  not  a  few  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions with  resources,  for  the  want  of  which  they  have  been 
sadly  crippled  in  their  work. 

In  like  manner  it  were  not  difficult  to  show  that  every  hon- 
orable calling  springs  from  some  want  of  man,  and  adds  to  his 
happiness,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  permit  a  review  only  of 
those  professions  which  require  a  liberal  education,  and  of  which 
the  college  is  the  nourishing  mother.  We  find  in  them  all 
essential  unity.  Like  the  main  branches  of  a  tree,  they  all 
grow  out  of  a  common  trunk — ^the  needs  of  man — and  advance 
to  flowering  and  fruitage,  to  satisfy  these  needs.  In  origin  and 
aim  they  are  one,  each  necessary  to  supplement  the  others  in  the 
great  mission  which  they  have  undertaken  for  the  perfection  of 
society.  We  need  alike  legislators,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, journalists,  teachers  in  all  literature,  science,  and  art,  to 
develop  both  man  and  nature.  As  yet  we  know  little  of  the 
capacities  and  resources  of  either.     Each  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
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a  "  terra  incognita,"  which  needs  to  be  explored  and  developed. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  vast  and  beneficent  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  in  each  within  the  last  century,  what  may  we 
not  hope  for  in  the  near  future  from  the  incessant  questionings 
of  keen  and  disciplined  minds  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge? There  are  doubtless  within  every  profession  islands,  if 
not  continents,  awaiting  discovery  by  some  skillful  and  adven- 
turous Simpson,  Morse,  or  Agassiz.  And  it  becomes  every  edn- 
cated  man  to  do  what  he  may  to  advance  his  own  profession. 
"  I  hold,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  pro- 
fession, from  the  which  as  men,  of  course,  do  seek  to  receive 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor 
themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto." 

In  an  ancient  city  on  the  Rhine  has  been  rising,  for  more  than 
half  a  thousand  years,  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Century  after 
century  armies  of  artisans  of  every  kind  have  swarmed  upon 
it,  have  faithfully  done  their  work,  and  passed  away.  More 
than  a  score  of  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  its  foun- 
dations were  laid,  and  still  its  towers  ascend,  and  the  work  will 
go  on  until  the  topmost  stone  shall  reach  its  place,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  perfect  in  every  part,  shaJl  stand  forth, 
the  complete  embodiment  of  the  grand  conception  in  the  minds 
of  its  architects.  In  like  manner  are  we,- in  our  various  pro- 
fessions, at  work  on  a  grander  edifice  than  ever  rose  out  of 
marble  and  mortar.  We  are  building  a  republic— sl  nation  of 
men — after  the  ideal  left  us  by  its  great  founders ;  or  rather, 
may  we  not  reverently  hope,  somewhat  after  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  Architect.  A  century  has  gone  by,  and  the  noble 
men  who  toiled  at  its  foundations  have  gone  to  their  reward, 
and  bequeathed  their  work  to  their  successors.  May  they  not 
prove  unworthy  of  the  high  trust,  but  manfully  carry  forward 
the  work,  and  whether  they  labor  on  wall  or  tower,  column  or 
architrave,  remember  that  they  are  all  engaged  in  one  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  noblest  committed  to  man.  Incitements  to 
a  faithful  performance  of  this  work  crowd  upon  us  on  every 
side.  With  a  country  the  most  remarkable  on  the  fece  of  the 
globe,  in  which  are  empires  opening  into  Christian  civilization, 
and  carved  into  States  so  fast  that  we  can  scarcely  remember 
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their  names,  with  most  heterogeneous  populations,  and  conflict- 
ing beh'efs  and  interests,  what  combination  of  motives,  of  hopes 
and  fears,  to  urge  to  a  manly  discharge  of  duty  in  our  various 
callings     It  would  seem  that  it 

•  ♦••««  might  create  a  eoul 
Under  the  riba  of  Death," 

to  look  at  the  grandeur  of  the  work.  Be  it  ours  to  do  a  manly 
part^  each  in  his  sphere,  to  build  up  sach  a  nation  as  shall  make 
the  conception  of  the  poet  a  reality. 

"  What  oonstituteB  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  dties  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride. 
Nor  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  Baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
No :    Mm,  high^ninded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  aboye  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 
Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Preyent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain: 
These  constitute  a  state." 
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The  wide-spread  and  constantly  increasing  attention  given, 
of  late  years,  to  physical  exercises,  the  animated  interest  which 
they  arouse  in  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  them,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  people  flock  to  view  contests  in  the 
various  branches  of  athletic  sports  as  well  as  the  prominence 
accorded  by  the  public  press  to  topics  which  treat  of  boat  races, 
ball  matches,  and  the  like,  have  caused  more  than  one  sober 
minded  person  to  wonder  at  this  new  phase  in  the  development 
of  our  national  character,  and  ask  himself  whether  all  this  be  a 
symptom  of  the  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  a  love  for  out- 
door sports  and  an  admiration  for  health  and  strength  indica- 
tive of  a  commendable  desire  to  promote  true  physical  culture, 
or  merely  a  fresh  turn  taken  by  the  fashion  of  the  day  tending 
to  give  undue  encouragement  to  the  acquisition  of  mere  brute 
strength  and  clothe  the  victorious  athlete  with  laudation  as 
sentimental  and  revolting  as  the  praises  which  the  Boman  ladies 
lavished  on  the  sleek  and  brawny  gladiators  of  the  Empire. 

If  the  question  were  one  relating  only  to  those  who  engage  in 
these  pursuits  as  a  livelihood,  the  professional  oarsman  or  ball 
player,  the  circus  performer  or  the  hired  gjrmnast,  it  would  be 
of  no  greater  interest  than  the  discussion  of  any  other  form  of 
amusement  in  which  the  actors  themselves  engaged  in  their 
everyday  work,  and  the  most  important  side  of  the  examination 
would  turn  on  the  probable  effect  such  exhibitions  would  have 
upon  the  public  which  viewed  them  as  spectators,  and  would  in- 
volve the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  or  not  such 
enthusiasm  be  indicative  of  a  depraved  and  degenerating  popu- 
lar taste. 

But  now-a-days  the  interest,  so  far  from  being  confined  to 
those  contests  in  which  professional  athletes  alone  engage,  is 
stimulated  to  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  prospect  of  a  struggle 
in  which  gentlemen  amateurs  are  expected  to  take  part.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  announcement  of  a  boat  race  between  two 
well  known  crews  of  watermen  would  bring  together  an  im- 
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mense  crowd  to  witness  the  event,  whUe  a  few  hundreds  only 
were  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Quinsigamond  at  the 
early  races  between  Harvard  and  Yale.  To-day  the  prospect 
of  a  contest  between  University  crews  will  call  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  people  who  would  never  think  of  rid- 
ing a  mile  to  see  the  most  exciting  match  ever  rowed  between 
professionals.  How  are  we  to  regard  this  change?  Is  this 
tendency  to  encourage,  by  the  incentive  of  praise  and  distinc- 
tion, the  efforts  of  the  amateur  athlete,  one  to  be  applauded  or 
deplored  ? 

At  the  Saratoga  Boat  Race,  in  the  dash  and  hurry  of  the 
start  which  follows  the  pent  up  excitement  and  breathless  sus- 
pense that  precedes  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  during  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  crowd  as  the  boats  come  sweeping  up  to 
the  finish,  does  the  average  spectator  ever  stop  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  his  cheering  to  ask  himself  why  he  is  splitting 
his  throat?  Or  is  he  not  rather  more  likely  to  become  infected 
with  the  contagion  and  join  in  the  ^'  rahs  "  and  the  tossing  of 
hats  till  brought  back  to  his  senses  by  the  loss  of  his  voice  and 
the  crown  of  his  beaver?  Does  the  athlete  ever  pause  before 
beginning  his  long  course  of  training  and  practice  to  weigh  what 
he  is  giving  up,  and  inquire  whether  the  gain  will  compensate  for 
the  trouble  and  sacrifice?  In  the  latter  case  we  may  be  sure 
the  question  has  a  far  better  chance  of  obtaining  due  consid- 
eration. The  oarsman,  the  foot-racer,  or  the  ball  player  is  as- 
sailed by  too  many  temptations  to  relaxation,  unknown  to  tbose 
who  look  upon  him  as  the  lucky  recipient  of  praise  and  con- 
gratulation, not  to  be  forced  at  the  very  outset  of  his  prepara- 
tion, to  know  clearly  what  he  has  before  him,  and  to  balance 
the  disadvantages  against  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue.  But 
to  decide  upon  the  after  effect,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physi- 
cal results  of  athleticism,  are  questions,  not  for  the  country 
clergyman  who  has  never  seen  a  boat  race  or  a  foot-ball  match, 
and  probably  never  known  a  contestant  in  either  event;  nor 
for  the  closet  theorist  who,  depending  for  his  information  upon 
the  sensational  newspaper  reports  of  the  effects  of  athletics  on 
the  body,  and  accounts  of  accidents  purporting  to  have  resulted 
from  them,  falls  straightway  to  constructing  an  entirely  d  priori 
theory  as  to  their  probable  influence  upon  the  mind. 
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Such  a  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  manifestly  absurd. 
A  question  like  this,  involving  as  it  does,  the  consideration  of 
established  facts,  and  depending  on  data,  some  of  which,  at 
least,  are  obtainable,  though  perhaps  with  difficulty,  is  not  to 
be  treated  in  a  merely  speculative  way ;  and  any  such  argu- 
ment, which  starts  with  the  conjectural,  and  by  a  plausible 
chain  of  reasoning  seeks  to  establish  the  possible,  is,  of  course, 
to  be  cast  out  as  inadmissible. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  said  with  truth, 
that  the  matter  was  still  an  open  question,  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  athletic  sports  had  not 
flourished  long  enough  with  us  to  enable  a  fair  estimate  to  be 
made  of  their  influence  and  effect  Since  then,  however,  their 
growth  in  popularity,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  have  en- 
gaged in  them  who  are  now  in  their  maturity,  renders  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  argue  the  case  on  its  merits  without  straying  from 
the  solid  ground  of  fact  to  ride  our  hobbies  into  the  cloud  land 
of  theory. 

Assuming,  then,  that  athletics,  as  their  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  admit,  have  become  a 
national  institution,  our  investigation  branches  into  two  heads : 

1.  Do  athletic  sports  tend  to  benefit  a  man's  physique  and 
endow  him  with  increased  health  and  strength,  or  is  there  a 
greater  danger  of  broken  health  and  undermined  constitution  to 
him  who  enters  into  them,  especially  if  this  be  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  when  the  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained 
its  full  growth  and  development? 

2.  What  is  their  influence  on  the  intellect?  Do  they,  even 
assuming  that  they  impart  health  to  the  body,  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  mind  ?  Or  does  the  cultivation  of  supe- 
rior bodily  strength  incline  to  brutalize  the  mind,  imbuing  it 
with  a  tinge  of  the  animal  ? 

The  first  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  only  on  a  basis  of 
pure  fact  The  second  admits,  perhaps,  of  more  latitude  in  the- 
orizing, though  here,  of  course,  the  less  one  gravitates  toward 
pure  speculation,  the  better. 

The  physical  education  of  the  present  day,  and  the  methods 
now  employed  for  the  development  of  the  human  frame,  are 
often  made  to  suffer  by  drawing  a  parallel  to  the  physical  cul- 
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tare  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  One  marked  difference 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  one  which  makes  an  honor- 
able distinction  in  favor  of  modern  athletics.  With  the 
ancients  the  prime  object  was  the  development  of  individual 
excellence,  the  encouragement  of  the  victor  only.  The  sole  de- 
sign of  their  gymnastic  training  was  to  produce  a  body  of  stal- 
wart youth,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  war.  To  the  brute 
strength  and  physical  courage  derived  from  their  pursuit  of 
hardy  sports,  they  attributed  their  boldness  in  warfare  and 
their  unquestioning  obedience  to  command  even  in  face  of 
death.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace  all  extol  the  benefits  and 
delights  of  out-door  sports,  and  throughout  the  classics  are 
scattered  the  praises  of  athletic  exercises.  They  are  lauded, 
however,  only  as  they  are  thought  to  induce  personal  bravery 
and  individual  strength,  while  those  who  carped  at  them  were 
wont  to  embody  their  objections  in  the  inquiry  whether  the 
victorious  athlete  would  prove  a  brave  soldier.  Euripides  who 
spoke  of  field  sports  with  contempt  iisked  if 

— "  He  who  oould  wrestle  well,  or  run, 
Would  be  the  man  to  fight  hie  oountry's  enemies." 

With  us  not  merely  pre-eminence  is  encouraged,  and  our 
physical  culture  has  a  far  more  comprehensive  aim.  To  endure 
the  exhaustive  drains  upon  his  vitality  which  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  business  man  may  have  to  undergo,  perfect 
health  rather  than  enormous  strength  is  to  be  sought,  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  tendency  of  athletics  is  to  cultivate  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  the  present  enthusiastic  en-  ( 
couragement  which  is  accorded  them  is  to  be  deprecated.  Yet,  I 
without  attempting  to  deny  that  the  object  with  ambitious 
young  men  is  the  acquirement  of  superior  strength,  that  to  , 
gain  it  they  are  willing  even  to  risk  health,  we  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  two  may  be  pursued  in  common,  and  both  at- 
tained in  the  highest  degree ;  that  the  possession  of  super- 
abundant strength  is  not  incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
superabundant  health  and  vitality.  The  great  trouble  with 
those  who  begin  a  course  of  physical  training  is  that  they  at- 
tempt too  much.  Which  should  be  especially  observed  in  any 
line  of  athletics  is  the  adaptation  of  special  kinds  of  exercises  to 
individual  capacity.    What  is  healthful  and  invigorating  for 
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one  may  be  dangerous  for  another.  The  liability  to  a  sadden 
change  in  a  person's  habits  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  athletics.  Featina  lente  should  be  the  motto  of  eveiy  man 
who  undertakes  a  course  of  training.  Gradual  preparation, 
progressive  development,  is  the  object  to  be  kept  carefuDy  in 
I  view.  It  is  hardly  fair  when  a  headstrong  young  man  trains 
1  foolishly  and  overtaxes  himself  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on 
\athletics.  There  are  plenty  who  will  assert  that  in  the  height 
of  their  preparation  for  some  manly  ^ontest,  they  felt  healthier, 
more  buoyant  and  active  than  at  any  other  time  in  their  lives. 
The  regular  hours,  the  abstinence  from  luxuries,  the  plain  and 
simple  manner  of  living  impart  a  glow  to  the  skin,  a  clear 
brightness  to  the  eye.  Then  it  is  that  the  athlete  feels  repaid 
for  the  exertions  he  has  undergone  and  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made.  In  athletics,  as  well  as  in  the  serious  pursuits  of  life, 
attention  to  a  specialty  is  the  means  for  attaining  excellence 
The  ambitious  undergraduate,  fond  of  the  excitement  of  rivalry 
and  competition,  tries  to  row  in  his  college  boat  at  one  season, 
play  on  the  ball  nine  at  another,  and  enter  a  foot  race  the  day 
after  a  rough  game  of  foot-ball.  A  frequent  result  is,  at  most,  an 
acquirement  of  mediocrity  in  one  or  two  things,  and  not  infre- 
quently he  abandons  all  in  his  disappointment  and  falls  back 
into  physical  idleness,  when,  if  at  the  start  he  had  taken  up  one 
line  of  sports  and  adhered  to  it,  he  might  have  perfected  him- 
self in  that  specialty. 

No  student  need  plead  want  of  time  as  an  excuse  for  not 
entering  into  some  branch  of  athletics.  And  just  here  arises 
the  mistake  which  the  opponents  of  manly  exercises  are  so 
wont  to  fall  into.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  treated  as 
antithetical  to  that  of  the  body ;  whereas  it  is  a  one-sided  de- 
velopment where  either  mental  force  or  bodily  strength  is  sought 
after  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  time  consumed  in  the 
preparation  for  a  university  boat  race  is  no  more  than  the 
hardest  student  could  and  ought  to  give  to  his  regular  daily 
exercise.  The  dawdling  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  with  which 
many  of  our  undergraduates  content  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  a  "constitutional,"  is  a  farce  which  leaves  the  man  no 
better  off  than  before  with  the  exception  of  having  exchanged 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  study  for  the  pure  out-door  air. 
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Bat  the  sluggish  current  of  his  blood  has  not  been  accelerated, « 
nor  the  beat  of  his  pulse  quickened  as  if  he  had  taken  a  half-: 
hoar  s  row  or  a  twenty-minutes  burst  over  a  hard  road  at  a  brisk  ^ 
pace.    Let  him  do  this  latter,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  he  will  , 
come  back  glowing  with  health  and  ready  for  his  evening's  '\ 
reading  with  clear  eyes  and  a  cool  head. 

Yet  we  would  not  be  understood  to  favor  the  pursuit  of  one 
kind  of  exercise  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  every  other  kind. 
That  would  result  in  the  development  of  one  set  of  muscles  to  the 
n^lect  of  others.  One  may  take  up  a  certain  line  of  athletics 
and  perfect  himself  in  that  specialty  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
sure symmetrical  development  by  other  supplementary  exercises. 
The  pedestrian  whose  running  or  walking  serves  to  strengthen 
the  lower  limbs,  needs  the  use  of  the  Indian  clubs  and  parallel 
ban  to  enlarge  the  girth  of  his  chest  and  the  measurements  of 
his  fore-arm  and  biceps,  while  the  boating  man  will  pull  the 
lustier  oar  if  he  accustoms  himself  to  a  run  or  walk  at  reg- 
ular periods.  Enjoyment,  too,  should  be  sought  for  as  well  as 
mere  forced  activity. 

"  In  what  'ere  yon  sweat 
Indulge  your  taste.    Some  love  the  manly  toils, 
The  tennis  some,  and  some  the  graceful  danoe. 
«  «  «  «  «  • 

He  choosea  beet  whose  labor  entertains 

His  vacant  fancy  most    The  toil  you  hate 

Fatigues  you  soon  and  scarce  improTes  your  limbs." — 

Armtrong'a  '*  Art  of  Preserving  BeaWL"^Book  HI, 

In  boating,  base  ball,  and  the  like,  there  is  something  more  r 
to  be  gained  than  mere  listless  exercise,  and  while  to  most  na- 1 
tures  there  is  a  pleasing  stimulus  in  competition,  there  is  at  the  / 
same  time  an  element  of  sociability  in  those  contests  where  the| 
honors  of  victory  are  enhanced,  or  the  mortifications  of  defeat; 
lessened  by  sharing  with  one  s  fellows. 

The  interest  which  is  excited  by  our  annual  university  boat 
race  arouses  a  proportionally  increasing  distrust  in  the  physical 
effects  of  such  a  strain  upon  the  constitutions  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  it,  and  it  has  long  been  thought  by  many  a  question 
of  grave  doubt  whether  the  college  oarsman  is  likely  to  last  as 
well  in  the  long  run  as  his  less  athletic  contemporary.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  the  very  same  ques- 
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tioQ,  depending  on  about  the  same  conditions,  lias  arisen  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  yearly  aquatic  struggle  between  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  for  several  years  the  dis- 
cussion has,  from  time  to  time,  received  contributions  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  and  reviews,  upholding  or  decrying  the 
boat  race  and  its  supporters.  There  too,  was  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  a  fair  conclusion  because  of  the  absence  of 
statistics  from  which  to  reason  as  data.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  a  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  himself  an  old 
college  "oar,"  collected  whatever  information  lay  within  the 
scope  of  inquiry  concerning  the  after  health  of  all  the  2^4  men 
who  had  rowed  in  the  university  races  from  1829  to  1869.  Of 
these  only  seventeen  appeared  to  think  that  they  had  been  in- 
jured by  their  exertions  in  training  for  and  rowing  in  the  race, 
and  by  several  of  these  seventeen  other  causes  are  mentioned  to 
which  their  ill  health  might  equally  well  be  attributed. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  those  to  which  the  oars- 
man is  assumed  to  be  especially  exposed ;  and  whenever  a  row- 
ing man  dies  from  aflfections  of  these  organs  the  paragraph 
which  bewails  his  fate  is  pretty  sure  to  close  its  threnody  with 
a  homily  upon  the  fearful  risks  which  the  oarsman  runs  of 
untimely  death  or  premature  decay  from  consumption  or  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart  An  examination  of  Dr.  Morgan's  work,  how- 
ever, is  calculated  to  allay  if  not  dispel  any  such  gloomy  fean. 
By  a  comparison  of  his  elaborate  and  carefully  collated  statis- 
tics with  the  Reports  of  the  British  Registrar  General,  he  ar-  * 
rives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  rate  of  mortality  from  lung 
and  heart  diseases  among  rowing  men  is  far  lower  than  can  be 
found  in  any  Statistical  Tables  which  ever  were  compiled." 
While,  in  subversion  of  the  theory  that  the  strain  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  are  subjected  in  the  protracted  struggle  of 
a  four-mile  race  may  produce  an  aneurism,  he  quotes  the  asser- 
tion of  Dr.  Niemeyer  that  "the  healthy  heart  never  ruptures." 
And  surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  ascertain  before 
beginning  a  course  of  training,  as  a  precaution  due  to  the  cause 
of  athletics,  as  well  as  for  any  private  reason,  whether  those  im- 
portant organs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
fit  to  warrant  his  undertaking  what  no  one  denies  is  severe  ex- 
ertion. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  testimony  of  all.  is  that  given 
bj  Mr.  Tinn6,  captain  of  the  Oxford  four  which  rowed  against 
Harvard  in  1869.  This  consists  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan,  and 
embodies  in  a  few  concise  and  temperate  expressions  the  opin- 
ion of  an  enthusiastic  oarsman,  and  yet,  one  who  would  not  let 
his  zeal  for  the  sport  get  the  better  of  that  judgment  which  his 
experience  had  taught  him.     These  are  his  words: 

"  My  own  impressions  as  to  whether  the  'Varsity  training  is 
injurious  to  men,  are  very  much  the  same  as  I  daresay  you  have 
r  heard  from  others,  namely,  that 
]      1.  If  a  man  be  sound  to  start  with, 

2.  Trains  honestly, 
j  3.  Does  not  play  the  fool  when  he  comes  out  of  training, 
)  he  will  come  to  no  harm.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  that 
I  never  was  in  such  perfect  health  and  comfort  as  when  in 
training  at  Putney."  This  is  the  qualified  statement  of  a  cele- 
brated oarsman.  He  does  not  attempt  to  defend  the  practice  of 
rowing  races  on  anything  but  its  merits.  There  is  no  over- 
flow of  enthusiasm;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  tentative  language 
implies  that  severe  training,  begun  without  proper  precautions 
and  broken  off  suddenly  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  injurious 
effects — an  imputation  which  no  reasonable  person,  however 
strenuous  a  supporter  of  athletics,  would  wish  to  deny. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morgan  arrives  is  deduced  from 
a  comparison  of  numerous  letters  whose  opinions  coincide  with 
the  one  quoted,  and  his  reasoning  is  fully  sustained  by  the  facts 
he  has  cited.  Dr.  Morgan  gives  us,  moreover,  a  statement  from 
a  member  of  his  own  profession,  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  effect  that "  rowing  in  a  rac- 
ing boat  with  proper  training  and  fitting  men  does  good  physi- 
cally and  morally." 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  examples,  for  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to,  can  get  all  the  statistics  they  desire  by 
turning  to  Dr.  Morgan's  little  book ;  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  opening  at  random  the  inquirer  will  happen  upon  a  letter 
expressing  temperate  approval  if  not  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
physical  benefit  to  undergraduates  of  rowing  and  training  for 
boat  races.  Even  among  the  rare  cases  where  harm  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  incurred,  the  majority  testify  to  the  fact 
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that  the  injury  has  not  been  transmitted  to  their  ofibpring,  giv- 
ing, surely,  ample  evidence  that  whatever  ills,  due  to  their  row- 
ing careers,  have  befallen  the  oarsmen  themselves,  their  consti- 
tutions have  been  left  unimpaired.  This  deprives  of  their 
strong  point  those  opponents  to  athletic  sports  who,  failing  to 
detect  any  signs  of  debilily  in  the  athlete  himself,  are  wont  to 
fall  back  upon  doleful  prognostications  of  the  effect  which  this 
*' sowing  the  seeds  of  disease"  will  have  upon  his  unfortunate 
progeny. 

Turning  from  the  physical  side  of  the  discussion,  let  us  now 
examine  the  question  in  its  intellectual  bearings. 

To  those  who  oppose  competitive  athletics,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  advanced  mental  and  bodily  growth  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  it  is  pure  begging  of  the  question  to  as- 
sume,  in  discussing  this  subject,  that  the  attainment  of  an  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  frame,  strengthened  and  symmetrically  de- 
veloped by  hardy  exercises,  is  incompatible  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  mind,  discerning,  well-balanced,  and  trained  to  hard 
study.  What  need  of  going  to  either  extreme  in  asserting 
that  the  victorious  athlete  is  presumably  one  who  cultivates  his 
muscle  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect,  or  that  the  deep  student 
and  hard  reading  man  must  of  necessity  look  upon  the  compe- 
tition for  a  seat  in  his  collie  boat  or  the  first  place  in  the  foot 
race  not  only  as  unworthy  his  efforts  but  even  positively  detri- 
mental to  his  chances  of  success  as  a  scholar.  One  would  think 
that  this  notion  needs  nothing  more  by  way  of  refutal  than  a 
glance  at  the  numerous  examples  our  own  country  has  fur- 
nished, of  men  who  have  begun  by  surpassing  their  comrades 
in  manly  activity,  and  ended  by  taking  a  foremost  place  among 
the  aspirants  for  success  in  professional  life  or  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  State. 

Washington's  intellect  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered 
from  the  keenness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  hant 
and  his  acknowledged  passion  for  field  sports ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
to  his  discredit  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  ou^uiap 
any  other  man  in  Virginia.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  ad- 
mit that  the  active  training  of  his  youth  inured  his  body  to  the 
privations  of  the  Braddock  campaign  and  brought  him  hack 
hardier  than  ever  and  better  able  to  endure  the  mental  and 
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physical  sufferings  in  store  for  him  at  Philadelphia  and  Valley 
Forga 

Sumner  was  the  best  boxer  as  well  as  the  widest  reader  of 
his  class  at  college ;  active  with  his  hands,  active  with  his  head  ; 
able  to  strike  from  the  shoulder  as  well  as  give  and  receive 
the  blows  of  forensic  strife. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  fair  to  blame  athletic  sports  as  an  institution 
because  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  public  press  have 
given  undue  prominence  to  the  description  of  the  winning 
boat's  crew  or  the  victorious  foot-racer.  To  none  is  this  noto- 
riety more  distasteful  than  to  the  very  objects  of  it,  as  the  news- 
paper reporter  has  oflen  found  to  his  cost 

That  the  Ciollege  Begatta  at  Saratoga  is  made  too  much  of  a 
national  affidr  must  be  admitted  ;  and  that  the  account  of  a  set 
of  oarsmen,  given  in  language  which  would  better  be  employed 
in  the  description  of  prize-cattle,  shows,  at  least,  flagrantly  bad 
taste,  is  felt  only  too  well  by  the  athletes  themselve& 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  given  by  Yale  and  Harvard  for 
their  proposed  withdrawal  from  the  College  Bowing  Association 
was  this  very  fact,  that  the  publicity  attending  these  regattas  and 
the  extravagant  way  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  press 
tended  to  foist  the  event  into  undue  and  disagreeable  promi- 
nence and  fasten  upon  the  participants  an  unsought  and  un- 
welcome notoriety  seriously  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of 
athletics.  Unfortunately  their  motives  have  been  miscon- 
strued ;  and  not  a  few  who  are  wont  to  declaim  against  the  high 
pressure  excitement  which  attends  the  Saratoga  race  may  be 
found  among  those  who  rail  at  the  two  colleges  for  an  alleged 
desire  for  exclusiveness  which  their  detractors  are  pleased  to 
term  "  snobbish ''  and  undemocratic 

That  athletic  sports  are  liable  to  be  made  too  important  a 
topic  by  the  newspapers  is  a  fact  to  be  acknowledged  and  de- 
plored; but  one  should  be  careful  before  proceeding  to  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  a  popular  institution  to  discriminate 
between  faults  inherent  and  those  which  are  merely  adventi- 
tious and  admitting  of  mitigation  or  radical  correction.  It  is 
uiged,  moreover,  against  muscular  competition,  that  it  engen- 
ders unworthy  aspirations  in  the  student's  mind,  and  we  are 
told  that  an  inordinate  desire  for  n6toriety  is  thus  stimulated 


\ 
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We  are  exhorted  to  emulate  the  example  of  our  forefathers, 
those  worthy  but  rather  straight-laced  moralists,  who,  with  vig- 
orous austerity  treated  the  body  as  an  impure  vessel  needing 
to  be  submitted  to  all  manner  of  mortifications  of  the  flesh  to 
fit  it  as  a  store-house  for  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  neglecting 
the  former  to  cultivate  the  latter,  forgetting  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  two.  Whatever  fiaults  the  student  of  to- 
day may  commit,  that  is  an  error  which,  thanks  to  more  en- 
lightened ideas  on  education,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  into. 

We  fail  to  perceive  why  the  charge  of  selfish  ambition  should 
be  brought  against  a  skillful  athlete  who  strives  for  a  foremost 
place,  any  more  than  against  the  scholar  who  aspires  to  the 
leadership  of  his  class. 

The  popular  movements  in  favor  of  boating,  base  ball,  and 
the  like,  encourage  a  social,  not  solitary,  emulation  ;  while  in 
the  triumph  of  him  who  heads  the  rank-list,  however  laudable 
be  his  desire  for  self -culture,  there  are  few  sharers  outside  the 
fortunate  student^s  own  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  We 
would  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  scholastic  competition,  nor 
deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  our  aca- 
demic system ;  but,  while  acknowledging  the  value  as  a  stimu- 
lus of  rivalry  in  studies,  we  claim  for  athletics  the  benefit  of 
the  same  element. 

The  history  of  physical  culture  is  one  of  progressive  develop- 
ment With  the  ancients  the  tendency  was  naturally  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  possession  of  mere  brute  strength.  The 
Greek  system  of  education  gave  twice  as  much  time  to  the 
training  of  the  body  as  to  the  training  of  the  mind  But  this 
was  a  better  extreme  than  that  to  which  the  clerical  austerity 
of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  the  Mediseval  monk.  Wai*ped  in 
body  they  grew  warped  in  brain ;  and  the  craft,  superstition, 
and  bigotry  of  the  cloister  were  the  natural  outgrowths  of  minds 
goaded  to  their  labors  by  cruel  mortifications  of  the  emaciated 
frama  "Three  of  the  four  Greek  fathers— Chrysostom,  Basil, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen — ruined  their  health  early,  and  were  in 
valids  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Three  only  of  the  whole 
eight  were  able  bodied  men, — Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Atha- 
nasius ;  and  the  permanent  influence  of  these  three  has  been 
far  greater,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  that  of  all  the  others  put 
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together.*"    And  so  it  has  been  all  the  world  over.     Without 

citing  examples  or  examining  exceptions  we  may  safely  say  \ 

that  the  men  who  have  figured  prominently  in  politics,  litera--;^ 

ture,  or  science,  have  been  those  who  excelled  their  cotempo-'    \ 

raries  in  vigor  of  body.     Genius,  no  doubt,  will  often  by  sheer 

force  of  will  overcome  the  obstacles  of  weakness  and  disease ;  f    ^ 

but  the  unhealthy  body  is  too  prone  to  act  upon  the  abnormally ;>^ 

developed  brain,  supplanting  the  vigorous  thought  by  the  ema-  j 

nations  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

"  Ginnyus,  GinnyuB, 
Take  care  of  jour  carknsa  1" 

Said  Beade's  shrewd  old  Dr.   Sampson ;    and  his  advice  is 
pointed  by  the  example  of  our  own  Poe. 

How  often  have  we  sat  in  the  lecture  hall,  of  an  evening  dur- 
ing the  Winter  C!ourse,  waiting  for  the  lecturer,  some  distin- 
guished English  author  or  scientist  to  appear,  and  expecting  to 
see  a  slim,  pale  student,  when  there  steps  out  on  the  platform 
a  burly,  broad-shouldered  personage,  with  a  commanding  pres- 
ence and  hearty  voice,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  very  man  we 
have  come  to  see.    And  then  to  hear  people  talk  as  though 
great  bodily  strength  and  robust  health  could  not  be  united 
with  a  massive  intellect  and  a  brain  capable  of  enduring  a  pro- 
tracted strain.     Why,  'tis  the  scholars,  the  hard  students  them- 
selves who  make  the  best  athletes  of  all,  as  more  than  one  hard    i 
fought  race  or  game  of  ball  will  show.     **The  Royal  Engineers, 
the  select  of  the  select, — every  one  of  whom  before  he  obtains    \ 
his  commission  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  almost  endless  series    \ 
of  intellectual  contests — for  years  together  could  turn  Out  the     i 
best  foot-ball  eleven  in  the  kingdom,  and  within  the  last  twelve 
months  gained  a  success  in  cricket  absolutely  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  gama"t 

Time  and  again  come  reports  from  this  school  or  that,  of  com- 
plaints arising  from  the  too  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  scholars  in  their  studies.  At  one  time  they  come  from  a 
famous  New  England  preparatory  school ;  at  another  from  some 
well  known  young  ladies'  seminary.     But  where  do  we  hear 

*  Saints  and  their  Bodies^  bj  Thos.  Wentworth  HigginBon. 
f  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  MacatUay,    Vol.  II,  p.  292. 
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complaints  made  against  similar  institutions  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  weaning  the  minds  &om  study,  or  injuring  the  bodies 
of  their  students  by  giving  too  much  attention  to  athletic  exer- 
cises? 

In  the  Annual  Beport  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  for  the 
year  78-4,  in  a  paragraph  upon  physical  exercises,  occurs  the 
following  sentence :  "  Most  American  schools  entirely  neglect 
this  very  important  part  of  their  proper  function.  Many 
young  men,  therefore,  come  to  the  University  with  undevel- 
oped muscles,  a  bad  carriage,  and  an  impaired  digestion,  with- 
out skill  in  outdoor  games,  and  unable  to  ride,  row,  swim,  or 
shoot  It  is  important  that  the  University  should  give  oppo^ 
tunity  for  a  variety  of  physical  exercises,  because  this  student 
prefers  one  form  and  that  another,  and  an  exercise  which  is  en- 
joyed will  be  ten  times  as  useful  as  one  which  is  repulsiva'' 

In  American  society  with  our  tendency  to  rush  at  an  early 
age  into  the  serious  business  of  life,  weighting  the  immature 

I      brain  and  half-grown  body  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  maturity,  the  longer  time  we  give  to  both  sides  of  our  edu- 
cation the  better. 
/'      The  possessor  of  abundant  health  and  strength  has  at  bis 

,  /  command  a  far  better  capital  to  start  upon  than  a  mine  of 
wealth.  It  gives  him  self-possession,  dignity,  aplomb;  qualities 
never  amiss  in  trade  or  the  professions,  and  which  clothe  their 
possessor  with  homage  and  esteem  in  every  rank  of  society  and 
smooth  the  way  to  success  in  mercantile  or  political  life.  "If  I 
should  make  the  shortest  list  of  the  quaJiflcations  of  the  orator," 
says  Emerson,*  '^  I  should  begin  with  manliness ;  perhaps  it 
means  here  presence  of  mind**— the  quality  of  qualities  which  a 
reasonable  attention  to  athletics  tends  to  engender  and  increase. 

*  LeUert  and  Social  Am»,    p.  112. 
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Akiiclb  IX.— fifty  years    OF    HOME    MISSIONS    IN 

ILLINOIS.* 

This  is  not  only  the  Jubilee  of  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  but  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  operations  iu  Illinois, 
"And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year."  When  this  Society 
was  bom,  Illinois  was  only  eight  years  old.  After  the  founding 
of  Kaskaskia  by  the  French  in  1707,  the  first  American  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Kentuckians  in  1788.  In  1820  the  census 
reported  66,211.  In  1826  the  new  society  came  to  its  work  in 
Hlinois  for  70,000  people ;  and  now,  after  this  half  a  century,  it 
looks  back  upon  what  it  has  done  in  this  State  for  8,000,000 
souls,  as  many  as  the  Colonies  numbered  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Society  came  up,  the  first  rail- 
way was  started  in  the  United  States.  And  to-day  Illinois  has 
7,109  miles  of  railroad — 1400  miles  more  than  any  other  Stata 
When,  six  years  after  this  Society  began  its  work  in  Illinois, 
Abraham  Lincoln  went  forth  as  Captain  of  Militia  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  only  8,000  men  were  mustered  in  the  State  for  a 
summer  campaign.  But  when,  thirty  years  later,  he  was  chosen 
to  serve  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  his  calls  were  responded  to  in  Illinois  by  268,217 
three-years  men,  of  whom  28,842,  along  with  him,  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  country.  At  the  time  of  that  Black  Hawk 
war,  the  settlers  who  had  ventured  out  from  Fort  Dearborn 
twenty  miles,  had  to  flee  back — one  of  those  families  being  that 
of  Judge  Blodgett,  of  the  United  States  Court  And  now 
around  Fort  Dearborn  stands  Chicago. 

In  1826,  Illinois  had  one  Bepj*esentative  in  Congress;  in  1876, 
she  has  nineteen.  In  1819  the  first  two  Sabbath  Schools  were 
set  up  in  this  State,  and  now  there  are  6,000  of  them.  In  1798, 
the  Brst  common  school  in  the  Territory ;  now  there  are  11,648 
free  public  schools.  When  this  Society  was  bom,  Illinois  had 
cast  but  two  presidential  votes;  now  she  has  furnished  two 
double-term  Presidents. 

*  Paper  read  before  the  UlinoiB  General  Asaodation. 
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The  first  Protestant  preaching  in  Illinois  resulted  in  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  in  a  Baptist  church  organization — 1796— with 
rules  opposed  to  slavery.  As  late  as  1812,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  on  his  tour  through  the  West  and  Southwest,  in  behalf 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  and  of  a  local  Bible 
Society,  reported  that  in  the  Illinois  Territory  there  was  not  a 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minister — that  there  were  five 
or  six  Methodist  preachers,  with  about  six  hundred  members, 
and  five  Baptist  churches  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers. To-day  the  Protestant  church  organizations  of  Illinois 
number  4,298. 

Turning  from  these  general  contrasts,  let  us  look  at  that  spe- 
cific missionary  work  in  Illinois  with  which  our  churches  have 
been  associated.  As  there  were  reformers  before  the  Beforma- 
tion,  so  there  were  Puritan  Missionaries  in  Illinois  before  this 
Society.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  our  country  is  yet  to  be  written  of  the  far-reaching  plans 
and  beneficent  accomplishment  of  the  old  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut.  On  his  first  Missionary  tour,  in  1812,  SamuelJ. 
Mills  stopped  at  Shawneetown,  and  preached,  and  organized  a 
Bible  Society ;  but  he  did  not  go  across  the  State  to  St  Loais, 
as  he  had  intended,  because  of  the  reported  unsafety  of  the  trip. 
But,  upon  his  second  visit,  two  years  later,  in  company  with 
Daniel  Smith,  he  did  risk  the  journey.  At  Kaskaskia,  Gover- 
nor Edwards  generously  entertained  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion ;  and  father  Lippincott,  in  his  historical  sermon,  sajs : 
''  the  missionaries  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Governor  s 
family."  Finding  only  four  or  five  Bibles  among  the  hundred 
families  of  that  old  French  capital,  they  consorted  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  organizing  a  Bible  Society  there.  Going  over  the  river 
to  St  Louis,  which  they  found  to  be  a  village  of  2,000  inhab- 
itants, three-fourths  of  whom  were  French  Catholics,  they 
preached  the  first  Protestant  sermons  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi;  they  consulted  with  Governor  Clark  upon  their 
Missionary  scheme;  organized  a  Bible  Society;  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  a  missionary  pastor  for  that  town,  and 
then  went  on  down  the  river,  to  preach  the  first  Protestant  ser- 
mons, and  to  organize  the  first  Presbyterian  churjjhes  in  Natchez 
*id  New  Orleans.     Dr.  Palmer,  in  a  recent  commemorative  dis- 
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course,  candidly  reported  the  founding  of  his  church  by  Con- 
gregational enterprise.  As  one  result  of  that  tour  of  explora- 
tion, early  in  1816,  Solomon  Giddings  from  Andover,  a  cousin 
of  the  great  Commoner,  Joshua,  came  on,  located  at  St  Louis, 
developed  his  own  first  Presbyterian  church  there,  and  became 
a  very  apostle  in  all  that  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  so 
that,  in  the  twelve  years  of  his  pastorate  in  St  Louis,  he  had 
organized  a  whole  Presbytery  of  churches,  six  of  them  in  Mis- 
souri and  eight  in  IlliDois.  And  all  this  time,  up  to  the  day  of 
bis  death,  he  was  under  commission  of  that  Connecticut  Society, 
making  to  it  stated  reports,  which,  in  the  Panoplisi^  read  like  an 
Iliad.  The  churches  organized  by  Giddings  in  Illiuois,  were 
those  of  Kaskaskia,  Shoal  Creek,  Lebanon,  Bellville,  McCord*s 
Settlement,  Turkey  Hill,  CoUinsville  and  Edwardsville. 

Up  to  the  time  of  organizing  the  National  Society,  the  Con-, 
necticut  Society  had  sent  to  Illinois  the  following  named  mis- 
sionaries :  Rev.  Oren  Fowler,  sent  to  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  Revs. 
Edward  Hollister  and  Daniel  Gould,  from  Andover,  commis- 
sioned for  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  Society  refusing  to  send 
one  man  to  a  field  so  limited  as  was  either  State  alone ;  Rev& 
Oren  Catlin  and  Daniel  Sprague,  commissioned  to  labor  **in  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;"  Rev.  Isaac  Reed,  who 
gave  most  of  his  time  to  Indiana,  but  who  organized  the  church 
at  Paris;  while  the  eloquent  Sylvester  Lamed  had  been  di- 
rected to  visit  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  on  his  way  to  the  pas- 
torate in  New  Orleans,  where  the  good  Elias  Cornelius  had  fol- 
lowed with  some  Christian  culture  the  planting  of  Samuel  J. 
Mills.  From  1820  to  1630  this  society  sent  fifteen  men  to  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These  were 
Revs.  Hezekiah  Hall,  Nathan  B.  Derrow,  John  Matthews,  Jesse 
Townsend,  David  C.  Proctor,  Lyman  Whiting,  Samuel  Holding 
and  Horace  Smith ;  but  the  last  named  is  the  only  one  whose 
service  I  have  been  able  to  identify  with  Illinois.  This  society 
also  sent  to  Illinois  and  Missouri  Revs.  Joel  Goodell,  Benjamin 
F.  Hovey,  Asa  Johnson,  Cyrus  Nichols,  George  C.  Wood,  Al- 
fred Wright,  and  Joseph  M.  Sadd,  nearly  all  of  whom  passed 
on  over  the  river,  and  in  Missouri  soon  came  under  the  care  of 
the  new  National  Society.  In  1822  the  New  York  Evangelical 
Society  sent  to  lUinoi?  from  Andover,  Rev.  David  Tenney ;  and, 
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in  1824,  from  the  same  Seminary,  the  United  Domestic  Mission- 
ary Society  sent  John  M.  Ellis,  who  was  located  at  Kaskaskia, 
and  the  Connecticut  Society  sent  E.  S.  Howa  These  men  went 
on  to  organize  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  of  Alton,  Carroll- 
ton,  Yandalia,  Springfield,  and  others  of  like  grade  There  is  a 
fascination  in  this  unselfish  prodigality,  with  which  New  Eng- 
land was  thus  pouring  her  life  into  the  West,  and,  all  the  time, 
into  a  rival  ecclesiastical  system. 

During  this  period,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions sent  nine  men  to  labor  in  Illinois,  mostly  as  itineranta  In 
1821,  Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  pastor  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, came  over  and  held,  at  Shoal  Creek,  a  camp-meeting, 
which  resulted  in  a  great  revival.  He  also  purchased,  in  1885, 
16,666  acres  of  land  in  the  State  and  made  it  the  foundation  for 
the  Blackburn  University  at  Carlinville 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  organizing  of  the  National  Society,  the 
policy,  both  with  the  Societies  and  the  Presbyterian  Board,  had 
been  to  send  out  missionaries  as  itinerants,  for  two,  four,  six 
months  or  longer.  Pastors  were  sometimes  relinquished  for 
such  special  service.  These  men  would  plunge  into  the  wilder- 
ness, look  up  the  people,  preach,  organize  churches,  and  then  go 
along.  This  process  was  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
churches  did  not  thrive  upon  such  random  preaching.  Becona- 
ing  interested  in  a  man,  they  were  only  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment by  his  hasty  leaving.  Under  this  experience  the  senti- 
ment had  grown  up  in  favor  of  a  permanent  ministry ;  and  so, 
when  the  new  society  was  set  up,  the  people  on  the  field  be^ 
sought  a  new  policy.  And  so  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  old  style,  that 
when  the  National  Society  was  formed,  it  found  in  Illinois  only 
four  so-called  Presbyterian  ministers — Reva  J.  M.  Ellis,  E.  G. 
Howe,  John  Brick  and  Stephen  Bliss,  and  the  last  two  were  only 
former  preachers.  And  the  new  society  did  start  off  with  a 
"  new  policy" — one  gained  from  the  practical  working  of  the 
missionary  scheme — a  policy,  which,  with  flexibility,  its  (wra 
experience  of  fifty  years  has  confirmed.  In  our  courts,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  precedents  and  of  the  wisdom  of  predecessors,  is 
what  secures  them  the  weight  of  judgment  And  this  it  is  that 
gives  accuracy  and  stability  and  effectiveness  to  the  resultant 
regulations  of  mission  Boards  and  Societies. 
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Let  us  now  for  a  moment  set  ourselves  back  to  the  year  1826, 
and  take  our  stand  at  the  old  capital,  Kaskaskia,  looking  north- 
ward and  eastward.  Up  the  Mississippi,  on  the  left  is  the 
French  village  of  St  Louis,  with  Solomon  Giddings  working 
there,  and  not  another  minister  beyond  him  to  the  North  Pole. 
On  the  right,  settlements  are  thickening  in,  Jacksonville  and 
Quincy  are  just  coming  into  existence  as  villages,  and  all  be- 
yond, toward  the  north,  is  wild,  wild  wilderness  of  boundless 
prairie,  charming  groves  and  river-courses,  with  the  relief  only 
of  the  old  French  post  at  Peoria,  Fort  Armstrong  on  the  Rock 
Island,  the  opening  lead  mines  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
State,  and  Fort  Dearborn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River. 
Surely  the  question  now  is  not  whether  the  new  society,  along 
with  the  other  organs  of  American  evangelism,  can  furnish  this 
empire  of  a  State,  already  full  of  people,  with  the  Gospel  and  its 
institutional  adjuncts ;  but  whether,  themselves  growing  with 
the  State,  they  can  supply  the  present  sparse  population,  and 
foDow  up  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  great  New  York  and  Erie  Canal  has  just  the  year  before 
been  opened.  Along  this  channel,  and  around  the  great  lakes, 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  soon  to  flow,  setting  back  into  the 
praries  of  northern  and  central  Illinois.  There  is,  too,  to  be  a 
change  in  the  style  of  the  emigrants.  Heretofore,  the  intelligent 
and  wealthy,  but  lordly  Southerners,  emigrating  with  their 
slaves  and  other  chattels,  and  taunting  our  people  that  they 
cannot  hold  slaves  in  Illinois,  have  passed  on  through  to  Mis- 
souri, where,  by  compromise,  "  the  land-mark  of  freedom"  has 
been  removed,  leaving  this  State  to  the  "poor  whites"  of  the 
South.  But  now,  eastern  folk,  along  their  own  parallels,  are  to 
seek  their  homes  in  this  free  Commonwealth.  They  will  bring 
along  with  them  their  characteristic  ideas,  and,  many  of  them, 
leaving  the  old  seats  of  society  during  an  era  of  revival,  will 
come  as  fresh  recruits  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  seeking  to  in- 
corporate a  spiritual  religion  into  churches  and  institutions. 
Can  this  leaven  be  equal  to  the  leavening  of  the  masses,  to  the 
raising  up  of  a  Christian  civilization  ? 

The  new  society,  undertaking  its  share  of  the  task,  starts  off 
with  two  missionaries  in  Dlinois, — Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  taken  from  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and 
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Rev.  E.  G.  Howe,  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Society,  who 
preached  at  Diamond  Grove,  (afterward  Jacksonville,)  at  Spring- 
field, and  at  Paris,  and  who,  still  surviving  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  has  written  me  upon  these  matters  from  Paxton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Thus  far  the  great  home  mission  field  has  been  cen- 
tral or  Western  New  York,  where  the  new  organization  finds 
one  hundred  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  missionaries,  whom 
it  takes  from  the  hand  of  the  former  societies,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  emigrants  from  New  England  into  those  parts.  Now 
that  zone  is  stretching  out  rapidly  towards  the  West  In  the 
second  year  the  society  sends  out  from  Andover,  Solomon 
Hardy,  who,  before  he  takes  his  place  at  Shoal  Creek,  supplies 
Mr.  Ellis'  pulpit  at  Kaskaskia,  while  he  goes  out  to  explore  the 
extreme  northern  frontier,  in  Morgan,  Longamon,  Green,  and 
Adams  counties. 

In  the  third  year,  1828,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Bergen  is  sent  from 
New  Jersey  to  Springfield,  where  he  finds  a  village  of  twenty  six 
log  cabins,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  Mr.  Ellis  had 
oi^anized — the  same  which  became  Abraham  Lincoln's  place 
of  worship.  Rev.  John  Matthews  is  sent  to  take  Kaskaskia,  as 
Mr.  Ellis  goes  to  Jacksonville.  The  two  young  licentiates, 
Thomas  Lippincott  and  Cyrus  L.  Watson  are  commissioned  for 
EdmondsvUIe  and  Rushville.  From  Connecticut,  is  sent  to 
Ghilena  the  young  pastor.  Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  who  had  applied 
to  the  society  for  a  place  which  was  so  hard  that  no  one  else 
would  take  it.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Kent  travels  nine- 
teen days  on  horse-back,  following  down  the  Mississippi  to  find 
the  Indiana  Synod,  which  was  to  meet  with  one  of  its  churches 
in  Bond  County,  Illinois.  On  his  way  he  preaches  to  seventy- 
five  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  at  Fort  Armstrong. 
Arriving  at  St  Louis,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Indiana  Synod, 
he  finds  himself  too  late  for  the  meeting. 

But  a  new  era  of  evangelism  is  about  to  dawn  upon  Illinois. 
It  comes  from  a  divine  coupling  of  agencies  widely  separated. 
Ellis,  at  his  ordination  m  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  had 
received  of  Elias  Cornelius  the  charge:  ** Build  up  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  which  sliall  bless  the  West  for  all  time."  He 
secures  the  location  of  a  Seminary  at  Jacksonvilla  He  reports 
to  the  society ;  and  that  report,  in  the  Home  Missionary^  quick- 
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ens  the  divine  fennent  then  going  on  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
Yale  College,  the  result  of  which  is  the  forming  of  the  "Illinois 
Association/'  with  the  names  of  seven  young  men  signed  in 
solemn  pledge  to  go  out  to  that  State.  Those  names  were 
Theron  Baldwin,  Julien  M.  Sturtevant,  Mason  Grosvenor,  John 
F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby,  Asa  Turner.  To  this 
list  were  added  those  of  William  Carter,  Albert  Hale,  Flavel 
Bascom,  Bomulus  Barnes,  and  Lucien  Farnham. 

This  was  the  Jijth  Home  Missionary  Band.  Four  had  al- 
ready been  sent  west  from  Andover.  In  the  fourth  there  were 
eight  men,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  had  been  ordained  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton, by  the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport, — and  this  as  a  pruden- 
tial measure,  to  make  the  young  men,  as  was  supposed,  more 
acceptable  at  the  West  Among  these  I  count  the  pastor  of  my 
boyhood  in  Ohio,  Eev.  Henry  Shedd,  who  raised  up  a  son  to  be 
a  foreign  missionary;  and  Eev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Post,  of  Indiana 
who,  as  himself  a  sort  of  Theological  Seminary,  has  put  four 
sons  into  the  ministry,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  foreign  servica 
Another  Band  had  numbered  four,  among  them  John  M.  Ellis. 
They  bad  been  ordained,  under  home  mission  auspices,  by  a 
Council  in  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston — Drs.  S.  H.  Cox, 
Matthias  Bussen,  Elias  Cornelius,  Justin  Edwards,  and  B.  B. 
Wisner,  participating.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  Council, 
held  September  24th,  1826,  that  the  idea  of  a  National  Home 
Mission  Society  got  its  first  public  recognition,  and  the  impulse 
which  carried  it  on  to  realization.  In  October,  1881,  ten  young 
men  from  Andover  were  ordained  in  New  York  by  its  Third 
Presbytery,  ready  to  start  on  the  next  day  as  home  mission- 
aries ;  while  eight  more  from  Andover  and  Bangor  and  Prince- 
ton, among  them  Jeremiah  Porter  and  Edmund  O.  Hovey,  were 
then  on  their  way  to  the  West — eighteen  in  all,  the  largest  com- 
pany ever  sent  out  by  the  Society.  But  of  these  six  bands, 
the  Illinois  Association  was  the  first  one  to  go  out  to  a  given 
locality,  as  did  the  Iowa  Band  fourteen  years  later.  Every  one 
of  those  twelve  New  Haven  Apostles,  except  Grosvenor,  who 
was  detained  by  ill-health,  upon  the  completion  of  their  Semin- 
ary course,  came  on  to  Illinois,  under  commission  of  the  Society, 
with  outfit  furnished  and  a  pledge  of  the  current  missionary 
salary  of  four  hundred  dollars. 
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Id  1829,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Sturtevant.  assigned  in  tbeir 
commission  "  to  the  State  of  Illinois,"  came  on  and  set  np  tbe 
Illinois  College — Mr.  Sturtevant  becoming  an  instructor,  and 
Mr  Baldwin  locating  at  Yandalia,  the  capital,  where  his  firet 
convert  is  William  BL  Brown,  whose  estate  at  Chicago,  in  the 
reciprocity  of  missions,  has  made  over  to  the  American  Board 
property  to  the  value  of  $85,000  In  1880,  Asa  Turner,  Jr., 
locates  in  Quincy.  He  organizes  the  first  church  of  tbe  place. 
In  the  county  he  sets  agoing  the  Tract,  Bible  and  Temperance 
causes.  The  next  Summer  he  holds  a  four-days  meeting,  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  conversions.  He  developes  three 
out-stations,  which  he  soon  organizes  into  churches  that  are 
now  strong  and  useful.  In  1888,  he  breaks  over  into  Missouri 
to  hold  a  series  of  protracted  meetings.  After  the  first,  in  which 
there  are  sixty  conversions,  the  campaign  is  arrested  by  the 
cholera.  In  a  strain  of  heroic  sadness  the  missionary  reports  to 
the  Society :  **  When  these  calamities  are  overpast,  those  of  us 
who  may  survive^  will  try  again  to  gather  the  lost  sheep."  He 
goes  East  a  year,  for  Illinois  College,  In  three  and  a  half  years 
he  brings  his  church  to  self-support ;  and  in  the  first  year  of 
that  self-reliance,  he  reports  $860  for  benevolent  causea  A 
member  of  the  church,  in  gratitude,  wrote  thus:  "To  your 
Society,  as  a  means  under  Gt>d,  do  we  owe  the  blessing  and 
high  privilege  we  now  enjoy.  Where  had  we  now  been  had  not 
your  Society  sent  us  a  helper?  We  would  not  for  the  universe 
go  back  where  we  were  one  short  year  since ;  and  there  wc 
should  have  been  had  not  your  heaven -bom  charity  reached  us." 

After  such  a  pastorate  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Turner  heard  the 
Macedonian  cry  fix>m  over  the  river  in  Iowa  Territory ;  and,  in 
1889,  at  Denmark,  he  gathered  the  first  Congregational  Church 
of  Iowa.  And  the  General  Association  of  the  State,  when  it 
kept  this  jubilee,  reported  to  that  patriarch,  who  did  "survive" 
the  cholera  of  1888,  and  who  was  present,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  churches,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ministers,  with  two 
Christian  Colleges,  the  model  Academy,  at  Denmark,  and  a 
Professorship  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  And  all  of 
this  is  largely  the  showing  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  for  its  thirty-seven  years  of  operation  in  Iowa. 
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Following  up  our  Illinois  Band,  we  find  all  of  them  but  one, 
by  the  year  18B8,  settled  in  Illinois,  under  commission  of  the 
society, — ^Brooks,  at  CoUinsville ;  Jenny,  at  Alton ;  Kirby,  at 
Mendon ;  Carter,  at  Pittsfield ;  Hale,  at  Bethel,  and  then  at 
Springfield  for  a  life-work ;  Barnes,  at  Canton ;  Famham,  at 
Lewiston,  and  then  at  Princeton ;  and  Bascom,  m  Tazwell 
County,  where,  in  six  years,  he  organizes  Presbyterian  churches 
at  Pleasant  Grove,  Tremont,  Peoria,  and  Washington,  leaving, 
after  six  years,  in  the  three  counties  of  Peoria,  Bureau,  and 
Putnam,  eleven  Presbyterian  churches,  and  ten  Presbyterian 
ministers,  organized  into  Peoria  Presbytery,  where  be  had  found 
but  one  minister  of  that  order, — and  then  we  find  him  in  a 
home  missionary  agency,  and  in  pastoi'ates  at  Chicago,  Grales- 
burg,  Dover,  Princeton,  and  Hinsdale,  and  still  doing  invalua- 
ble occasional  service  among  the  churches.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
in  whose  brain  was  born  the  idea  of  the  *^  Illinois  Association," 
true  to  his  life-plans,  has  been  these  many  years  a  professor  in 
the  Illinois  College. 

Within  that  period — up  to  1838 — came  also  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher,  as  President  of  the  College ;  Lemud  Foster,  to  found 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomington,  and  to  fill  up  a 
long  life  with  extended  usefulness ;  Warren  Nichols  to  Atlas ; 
Elisha  H.  Hazard,  with  a  commission  for  "•  Ottawa,  La  Salle," 
and  Putnam  Counties;  N.  C.  Clark,  to  organize  twenty-eight 
churches  in  the  Fox  Biver  Valley  ;  and  Jeremiah  Porter,  to  or- 
ganize the  First  Presb3rterian  Church,  of  Chicago,  and  then  to 
fill  up.  these  forty-six  years  of  western  ministry,  which  seems  yet 
to  be  as  fruitful  as  ever.  These  men  plant  their  own  churches, 
travel,  hold  protracted  meetings,  organize  other  churches,  set 
up  Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  and  Sunday  schools,  and  pioneer 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  education,  after  the  sample 
given  in  that  first  Quincy  pastorate. 

At  this  point  in  our  history,  the  society,  now  seven  years  of 
age,  has  sent  forward  to  the  Illinois  frontier,  thirty-seven  mis- 
sionaries. Now,  the  Black  Hawk  war  is  over ;  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Rock  and  Fox  Biver  countries  are  opened  to  settlement ; 
and  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  emigration.  And  the  mission- 
ary corps  is  correspondingly  reinforced.  Rev.  R.  W.  Gridley 
comes  on  from  an  eighteen  years'  pastorate  at  Williamstown, 
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Mass.,  to  do  missioDarv  work  at  Big  Grove,  Ottawa,  and  Jnck* 
soQvilla  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  takes  Warsaw,  and  then  goes  over 
to  superintend  home  missions  in  Iowa.  Dr.  David  Nelson,  the 
converted  infidel,  a  revivalist,  and  the  founder  of  "  Mission  In- 
stitute," at  Quincy,  is  commissioned  for  Adams  County."  Eli- 
jah P.  Lovejoy,  the  photo-martyr  of  freedom,  comes  to  Alton 
from  a  two  years  missionary  work  under  commission  in  Mis- 
souri. John  J.  Miter,  works  up  Knoxville  as  a  missionary,  and 
then  goes  up  to  become  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  churches  in  Wis- 
consin. Jairus  Wilcox,  brings  on  the  church  and  the  academy  at 
Qenesee.  Familiar  missionary  names  of  that  period  are  those 
of  Chauncy  Cook,  Milo  N.  Miles,  Amnon  Gaston,  Lucius  Foot, 
Levi  Spencer,  Darius  Gore,  Daniel  C.  Rockwell,  A.  B.  Hitch- 
cock, Wm.  B.  Dodge,  Joseph  H.  Payne,  L.  G.  Wright,  L  H. 
Parker,  the  founder  of  many  of  the  churches  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. G.  S.  F.  Savage,  who,  at  St  Charles,  in  the  three  years 
of  his  commission,  reported  two  revivals,  the  building  of  a 
church  edifice  with  a  bell  in  it,  the  doubling  of  the  church 
membership,  and  the  four-folding  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
then  went  on  to  fill  out  a  twelve  years  pastorate,  from  which  he 
was  called  to  these  sixteen  years  of  public  service  for  the 
churches  and  the  country ;  and,  without  commission.  Horatio 
Foot,  who,  after  an  early  career  as  an  Evangelist,  to  the  Quincy 
pastorate,  and  yet  abides  to  rejoice  in  what  God  hath  wrought 

When,  in  1860,  our  Presbyterian  brethren  withdrew  from  the 
society,  its  total  number  of  missionaries  fell  from  1,107  to  863, 
a  diminution  of  244 ;  in  Illinois  the  number  fell  from  one  hun- 
dred to  eighty-three,  a  dropping  of  seventeen. 

During  the  score  of  years  between  1840  and  1860,  the  society 
had  in  Dlinois  an  average  of  ninety-six  missionaries.  For  the 
sixteen  years  since  that  separation  it  has  had  an  average  of 
seventy-five  Congr^ational  missionary  pastors  in  the  State. 

In  the  whole  fifty  years  the  society  has  sustained  in  the  State 
an  annual  average  of  sixty-six  missionaries — has  planted  and 
trained  ^ur  hundred  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches, 
in  about  equal  numbers — and  has  expended  upon  the  field  not 
less  than  $600,000. 

There  are  now  in  Illinois  482  Presbyterian  churches.  There 
have  been  organized  in  Illinois  811  Congregational  churchea 
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Of  these,  sixty- five,  by  consolidation,  or  by  change  of  center,  or 
by  a  death  that  glorified  God.  have  disappeared  from  our  roll. 
Of  the  present  number,  245,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  have 
been  organized  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  the  first  Con- 
gregational in  Chicago  took  its  rise.  In  the  last  fifteen  years, 
since  the  Presbyterians  withdrew  from  the  society,  85  churches 
have  been  organized,  and  124  houses  of  worship  have  been 
built 

But  these  figures  can  convey  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
amount  of  labor  performed,  of  the  extent  of  good  accomplished. 
We  are  to  consider  that  this  work  has  been  done  for  the  two 
denominations  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  smaller  communities.  Kaskaskia,  and  Yandalia,  and 
Springfield,  and  Jacksonville,  and  Quincy,  Decatur,  Danville, 
Urbann,  Peoria,  and  Ottawa,  and  Bock  Island,  Aurora,  St 
Charles,  Geneva,  Galena,  Freeport,  Belvedere,  Elgin,  and  Chi- 
cago, have  all  been  home  mission  beneficiariea  And  the  influ- 
ence of  this  body  of  churches  upon  Illinois  we  do  not  realize 
until  we  consider  them  as  the  repositories  of  the  organific  force 
which  Christianity  imparts  to  social  life  and  the  civil  State. 

An  essential  part  of  the  home  missionary  scheme  is  its  sys- 
tem of  superintendence — ^an  agency  for  exploring,  for  organiz- 
ing churches,  for  promoting  the  building  of  houses  of  worship, 
for  doing  evangelistic  service,  for  supplying  missionary 
churches  with  ministers,  for  raisinc<  funds,  for  inspecting  and 
endorsing  applications, — in  short  for  aiding  the  beneficiary 
churches  and  their  pastors  by  all  feasible  means — eyes  and  ears 
to  the  society,  hands  and  voice  to  the  field.  Besides  all  the 
work  of  administration,  the  superintendent  usually  preaches 
every  year  more  gospel  sermons  than  he  would  deliver  in  any 
pastorata 

We  find  that  five  of  the  Illinois  Association  have  served  the 
State  in  this  capacity :  Baldwin,  Hale,  Boscom,  Kirby,  Jenny. 
Indeed  this  agency,  as  a  method  of  the  society,  was  inaug- 
urated here.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the  ideal  of  the  band, 
which  was  not  simply  to  plant  the  college  and  around  it  the 
cordon  of  supporting  churches,  but  to  put  in  motion  throughout 
the  State  all  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences.  In  order 
to  this  some  one  must  take  the  field  to  explore  and  superin- 
tend. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  first  agent,  entering  upon  his  work  in 
1883,  and  continuing  in  it  four  yeara  A  specimen  of  his  work 
was  a  tour,  made  in  that  first  year,  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hale  as  assistant,  from  Jacksonville  to  Chicago,  a  tiip 
of  seven  weeks,  and  of  seven  hundred  miles,  on  which  they 
preached  fifty  sermons  and  held  several  four-days  meetings. 
Arriving  at  Chicago,  which  they  found  to  be  a  town  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  with  twenty-two  doggeries,  they 
were  glad  to  find  that  the  society  had  already  sent  forward  the 
missionary,  Jeremiah  Porter,  for  whom  they  preached  five 
times  within  a  week.  During  that  same  year  Rev.  Aratus 
Kent  come  across  from  Galena  on  horseback,  lodging  nights 
upon  the  prairie,  as  he  found  only  one  settlement  on  the  way. 
He  came  over  to  see  if  it  was  not  time  to  start  a  mission  work 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  was  also  glad  to  find  Mr.  Porter,  and  to 
welcome  him  as  his  nearest  neighbor.  He  reported  to  the 
society :  "  I  have  rarely  addressed  a  more  attentive  and  appar- 
ently devout  congregation  than  that  which  I  met  on  Sabbath 
morning  in  the  garrison,  and  which,  combining  the  people  of 
the  village  and  gentlemen  of  the  army,  constituted  a  large  as- 
sembly for  this  country.  It  is  an  important  station,  for  he  will 
have  opportunity  to  visit  several  settlements  just  forming  in 
the  vicinity,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  Presbyterian  preach- 
ing. And  if  the  pier  now  commencing  should  be  permanent, 
and  the  harbor  become  a  safe  one,  Chicago  will  undoubtedly  grow 
as  rapidly  as  any  village  in  the  western  country."  With 
twenty-six  members,  all  of  whom  were  Congregationalists,  ex- 
cept Dea.  Philo  Carpenter,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
oi^anized.  On  their  way  back  the  two  agents  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Bascom  in  Tazwell  county,  and  held  an  open-air  four-days  meet- 
ing, using  an  ox-sled  for  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Hale,  following  Mr.  Bald- 
win, took  the  work  for  five  years,  associating  with  himself  Mr. 
Bascom,  who  soon  took  the  work  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  his  pastorate  in  the  First  Church  at 
Chicago.  He  organized  the  churches  of  Ottawa,  Bloomingdale, 
Millbum,  Elk  Grove  and  others.  Mr.  Hicks  followed  him  in 
northern  Illinois,  and  Wm.  Kirby  in  central  and  southern  ;  and 
these  in  turn  were  followed  by  Aratus  Kent  and  Elisha  Jenney. 
The  last  named,  in  his  ten  years  before  1868,  had  to  do  with 
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the  OE^niziDg  of  forty-one  churches ;  with  the  building  and 
dedicating  of  thirty-nine  houses  of  worship,  with  the  graduating 
of  twenty-one  churches  into  self-support,  and  with  promoting 
numerous  revivals  of  religion.  Bev.  H.  D.  Piatt  came  between 
him  and  the  present  superintendent  for  southern  Illinois.  It  is 
a  further  illustration  of  this  work  that  in  one  year  my  associ- 
ate.  Rev.  M.  K.  Whittlesey,  besides  the  ordinary  labor  of  his 
office,  has  preached  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sermons  and 
has  delivered  fifty  addresses;  and  that  in  each  year  he  has 
been  permitted  to  labor  in  several  revivals  of  religion. 

Consider  also  the  relation  of  these  home  missionaries  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  our  State.  The  members  of 
the  ^*  Illinois  Association  "  came  along  and  founded  their  col- 
lege. Some  became  trustees,  some  instructors,  all,  enthusiastic 
supporters.  One  gave  to  it  his  life-work,  and  the  fruit  thereof  is 
the  abundant  reward.  The  Home  Missionary  for  April,  1830, 
says  of  the  young  Bev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant :  "  He  writes  that, 
having  performed  about  two  months'  missionary  service,  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  the  Illinois  College  and  had  entered  on 
his  duties.  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  this  college,  in 
which  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  has  commenced  its  op- 
erations with  the  most  encouraging  prospects."  Mr.  Baldwin, 
after  his  experience  in  founding  this  college,  and  after  his  six 
years  of  principalship  in  the  Monticello  Seminary,  which  he 
had  developed,  and  which  must  have  educated  not  less  than 
2,000  young  ladies,  became  the  originator  of  the  College  So- 
ciety and  attained  the  title  of  "the  father  of  the  western  col- 
leges." John  M.  Ellis  and  his  wife  planted  the  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  which  is  a  tree  of  life.  Knox  College  was  a 
child  of  a  missionary  colony,  and  was  nurtured  by  the  mis- 
sionary churches  round  about  "The  Mission  Institute,*' 
founded  in  1837,  within  the  precincts  of  Quincy,  was  intended 
by  Dr.  Nelson  and  his  coadjutors  mainly  as  a  school  for  train- 
ing male  and  female  missionaries  for  the  home  and  foreign 
fields.  The  Oaialogue  for  1849,  which  I  have  on  hand,  reports 
Bev.  Horatio  Foote  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  Dea.  Willard  Keyes  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  the  same, 
on  account  of  whose  benefactions  to  the  Chicago  Theological 
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Seminary,  its  "  Keyes  Hall "  was  named.  That  Catalogue  also 
reports  the  names  of  fifty  who  had  already  gone  forth  as  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  Of  these,  there  were  fifteen  male  and 
nine  female  foreign  missionaries,  who  were  located  among  the 
Sioux  Indians,  in  Jamaica,  in  West  Africa,  in  India,  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  among  these  were  Kendall,  thirty  years  in  the 
Madura  Mission ;  Mellen,  twenty-four  years  in  Africa ;  Gea 
Thompson  of  the  Mo.  Prison  and  of  the  Mendi  Mission ;  and 
Doane,  21  years  in  Micronesia,  and  now  in  Japan. 

Beloit  College  and  Bockford  Female  Seminary,  twins,  were 
born  of  the  enterprise  of  home  missionary  men  and  charche& 
Wheaton,  a  child  of  the  anti-slavery  reform,  has  bad  its  home 
and  its  nurture  among  the  churches  of  home  missionary  plant- 
ing. The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  and  the  plan  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  who  set  it  agoing,  Bev. 
Stephen  Peet,  had  been  a  missionary  and  an  agent  of  this  So- 
ciety, while  it  was  the  home  missionary  work  in  the  North- 
west that  made  it  possible  for  such  an  institution  to  come  into 
life  and  power, — itself  at  once  the  child  of,  and  mother  of,  home 
missions.  Of  its  197  graduates,  and  of  the  8 19  who  have  been  in 
connection  with  it,  ninety-one  have  labored  in  Illinois,  of  whom 
jifiy-two  are  now  pastors  in  the  State.  And  so,  for  the  different 
denominations,  Illinois  College  has  already  raised  up  100  minis- 
ters; Mission  Institute,  50;  Knox,  50;  Beloit,  106;  Wheaton, 
17  ;  and  then  each  one  about  half  as  many  more  from  students 
who  did  not  graduate, — in  all  about />t<r  hundred.  And  in 
many  other  ways  these  institutions  have  been  vast  home  evan- 
gelizing forces — such  is  the  mutual  relation  of  home  missions 
and  the  higher  schools  of  learning. 

An  item  of  home  missionary  service  to  all  the  Colleges  of  the 
State  ought  here  to  be  put  upon  record.  In  1830,  while  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  home  missionary  at  Vandalia,  as  a  Trustee  of 
Illinois  College,  he  applied  to  the  Legislature,  in  session  there, 
for  a  Charter.  Those  enlightend  Solons  were  terribly  afraid  of 
the  Yankees,  and  of  corporations  of  an  ecclesiastical  sort.  In 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  one  of  them  arose  in  his  place,  and 
said  that,  **  if  they  granted  a  Charter  at  all,  he  was  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  corporation  to  one  quarter  section  oj  land,  for, 
otherwise,  those  College  men  would  use  their  immense  funds 
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in  baying  up  new  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
then  put  on  tenants  at  will,  and  finally  sway  the  political  des- 
tiny of  Illinois  I  The  Charter  was  refused.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Lieut  Gov.  Kinney,  in  the  Legislature,  as  Gov. 
Ford  says,  opposed  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Central,  because 
it  would  flood  the  State  with  Yankees.  And  yet  this  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor was  a  preacher  and  a  very  popular  man.  And  so  this  first 
College  of  the  State  waited  four  years  for  an  improvement  in 
public  sentiment  Then  Mr.  Baldwin,  reinforced  by  the  new 
President,  Edward  Beecher,  made  another  application  for  a 
Charter.  By  this  time  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  were 
on  hand  for  collie  chartera  So  the  three  institutions  formed 
a  ring.  They  took  the  bill,  which  the  Jacksonville  men  had 
formed  by  a  modification  of  the  charter  of  Yale  College.  "  It 
was  so  ordered  in  Providence,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer,  "that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  was  Col.  Thomas  Mather,  then  of  Springfield,  but  a 
man  of  Puritan  training  under  Bev.  D.  Porter,  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  So  we  all  joined  our  forces  and  agreed  to  commit  our 
bill  to  him.  But  I  spent  two  days  in  writing  out  an  argument 
to  show  the  sa/ett/  of  literary  corporations  aud  read  it  in  the 
bearing  of  the  Senate  Committee,  and  of  our  Methodist  and 
Baptist  friends.  The  committee  agreed  to  adopt  it  as  their  ar- 
gument on  the  bill,  and  the  result  was,  that  we  secured  char- 
ters for  Illinois,  Shurtleflf,  and  McKendree  Colleges."  And  yet 
each  one  was  limited  to  a  quarter  section  of  land,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  open  a  theological  department  Thus  the  Puritan 
and  the  Cavalier  systems  had  met  upon  these  prairie  fields,  and 
in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  Cavalier  had  possession  of  the 
country — had  picked  its  position.  The  contest  was  sharp  and 
prolonged.  But  Puritanism  now  gives  law  to  the  Empire 
State  of  the  interior.  The  old  southern  oligarchive,  precinct 
system,  at  first  incorporated  into  our  civil  polity,  and  regnant 
for  thirty  years,  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  displaced  by  that 
truly  democratic,  educating  and  elevating  New  England  town- 
ship organization ;  though,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  fix)m 
year  to  year,  some  of  the  counties  are  voting  yet  whether  they 
will  make  the  change  or  not  The  free-school  system,  now 
only  twenty  years  old  in  the  State,  has  become  the  standing 
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order.  So,  too,  the  Puritan  idea  of  freedom  has  bad  here  its 
conflict  and  its  victory.  The  first  Constitution  of  the  State  al- 
lowed the  old  French  settlers  to  retain  their  slaves.  The  skre 
code  of  the  south  was  transferred  to  our  statute  book,  as  the 
Black  Laws  of  Illinois.  Notwithstanding  the  liberty  proviso  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  when  the  State  was  only  four  years  old, 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  open  it  to  slavery.  In  the  Leg- 
islature of  1822-8,  it  was  by  a  piece  of  political  jugglery  that 
the  one  vote  was  secured  as  necessary  to  the  requisite  two-thirds 
for  ordering  an  election  upon  a  new  constitution  that  should 
allow  slavery.  The  canvass  for  that  convention  was  one  of  the 
wildest  excitement,  and  was  prolonged  for  eighteen  months. 
Of  the  five  newspapers  in  the  State  only  two  went  for  freedonL 
The  editor  of  one  of  these  two  was  Hiram  £ddy,  a  native  of 
New  England.  For  the  other,  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Lippincotti 
and  the  late  Judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood  were  special  contriba- 
toTS.  Gov.  Ford  says,  that  Mr.  Lippincott  wrote  fiery  hand- 
bills ;  and  he  says  that,  ^*  the  old  preachers  preached  against 
convention  and  slavery.*'  Bev.  Stephen  Bliss,  of  Edwards 
County,  which  had  a  Yankee  colony  and  a  Congregational 
church,  himself  a  missionary  from  New  Hampshire,  was  ran 
upon  the  anti-slavery  issue  and  elected  to  the  Senate.  Wm.  K 
Brown,  who  was  one  of  the  free-State  workers,  says  that  the 
great  man  of  the  day  was  Bev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.D.,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Baptist  Mass.  Missionary  Society."  "  His  plan  of  or- 
ganizing the  counties  by  a  central  committee,"  says  Mr.  Brown, 
*•  with  branches  in  every  neighborhood,  was  carried  out  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  personal  supervision,  and  was  greatly  instra- 
mental  in  saving  the  State."  As  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society 
be  magnified  his  office  by  traveling  about  to  disseminate  the 
Bible  ideas  of  freedom.  At  the  election,  Illinois  did  her  best, 
and  turned  out  11,764  votes,  and  it  was  only  a  majority  of  1,834 
that  saved  the  State  from  slavery.  It  was  not  until  near  the 
breaking  out  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  that  the  infamous 
''Black  Laws"  of  Illinois  were  repealed.  As  the  war  came  on, 
portions  of  Southern  Illinois  were  held  tremulously  in  the  bal- 
ance. Bebel  sympathizers  murdered  a  Provost  Marshal  and 
were  never  punished  for  it.  Enlistments  were  made  in  the 
State  for  the  rebel  army.     But  the  people  had  become  so  im- 
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bued  with  the  anti-slavery  spirit  that  they  sent  forth  their  258,- 
217  soldiers  of  freedom.  The  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
State  furnished  for  the  army,  one  in  four  of  their  entire  male  mem- 
bership,  including  old  men^  invalids^  and  boys  I  It  will  never  be 
known  how  much  was  contributed  to  this  general  result  by  the 
iuflaence  of  these  missionary  pastors,  who  had  ever  been  the 
friends  of  the  slave,  who  helped  on  the  flying  fugitive,  who, 
not  a  few  of  them,  were  mobbed  for  their  anti-slavery,  and 
whose  deliverances  in  their  general  association  were  always  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment 

In  this  review,  we  would  put  all  honor  upon  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  other  Christian  denominations  within  our 
Stata  We  rejoice  in  all  their  accomplished  labor,  and  we  claim 
a  share  in  all  their  victories,  as  bringing  honor  to  our  State  and 
to  the  Kingdom  of  our  common  Bedeemer. 

The  review  of  these  fifty  years  would  be  quite  incomplete 
without  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who  came  to  Illi- 
nois from  pure  home  missionary  motives.  Some  of  them  came 
when  as  little  was  known  of  the  State  as  is  now  known  of  Ari- 
zona. Others  afterward  came  because  of  what  was  known  of 
need  and  of  hardness  to  be  endured.  They  have  themselves 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  In  large  measure 
they  have  aided  in  giving  it  the  character  of  a  mighty  Christian 
Commonwealth.  They  have  been  singularly  honored  of  God 
with  length  of  days,  which  shows  that  frontier  life  is  not  adverse 
to  longevity.  The  missionary  who  had  been  at  work  in  Illinois 
for  two  years  before  this  Society  was  born,  Rev.  E.  S.  Howe, 
still  survives  in  a  green  old  age.  Of  the  two  who  began  to 
preach  in  1828,  Lippincott  left  us  only  five  years  ago,  and  Wat- 
son, at  76,  is  still  an  active  pastor.  And  Hodges,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  older  than  this  Society,  is  yet  in  pastoral  work.  Ara- 
tas  Kent  came  to  the  age  of  76,  and  had  a  fifty  years  of  ministry, 
with  forty  of  them  in  Illinois.  Of  the  original  twelve,  seven 
continue  to  this  day ;  and,  of  the  five  who  have  gone  beyond, 
three  bad  filled  out  more  than  forty  years  of  eventful  ministry 
—Baldwin,  Carter  and  Farnham — and  of  the  other  two,  Barnes 
had  sixteen  years  of  missionary  joy ;  and  Kirby,  in  his  twenty 
years  of  labor,  left  a  name,  which  is  as  ointment  poured  forth. 
And  of  those  who  came  later  we  have  not  a  few,  whose  gray 
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hairs  are  an  ornament  to  this  body,  whose  presence  among  ns is 
a  benediction.  We  honor  them,  we  love  thera.  Concerning 
them  we  take  to  ourselves  the  Apostolic  aspiration  :  **  Whose 
are  the  Fathers."  Whatever  we  may  say  of  raising  up  men  of 
the  Wester  the  West,  this  we  gladly  testify  that  the  men  who 
have  made  the  West  what  it  is  religiously,  and  largely  in  a  sec- 
ular way,  were  those  who  came  from  the  East  to  do  anything 
and  to  become  anything  which  the  good  of  the  West  required. 
Losing  their  life,  they  found  it  Their  lustrous  influence  has 
become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  State. 
Such  a  history  as  this  would  lack  in  completeness  without  a 
reference  to  the  influence,  the  heroism,  the  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  vnues  of  the  missionaries.  And  yet  it  is  as  difficult  to 
find  the  record  of  their  lives,  as  it  would  be  to  do  justice  to  the 
same,  when  found.  Searching  for  their  names  and  their  work 
in  the  Reports  and  in  the  Home  Missionary,  we  do  not  ortiinarily 
find  them  until  we  come  to  the  fragrance  of  the  crushed  flower 
in  the  brief  memorial  of  the  loving  life  and  the  happy  death. 
Rarely  do  we  find  such  a  record  as  that  of  the  founding  of  the 
Jacksonville  Female  Academy  by  Mrs.  Ellis ;  or  the  forming 
by  ladies,  in  1883,  of  the  Ladies*  Education  Society,  by  which  a 
thousand  indigent  young  women  have  been  aided  in  a  course  of 
study,  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $20,000.  Yet  many,  many 
others  have  just  as  truly  left  their  impress  upon  society,  apn 
the  Church,  and  upon  its  auxiliaries.  Many  a  missionary  who 
has  been  blessed  in  the  training  of  the  social  life,  has  said,  in 
honest  tribute  :  ''I  am  myself,  largely,  what  my  wife  has  made 
me.*'  Much  of  his  courage  was  due  to  her  Christian  pluck; 
much  of  his  social  amenity,  to  her  refining  touch ;  many  a  piece 
of  his  loving  pastoral  guile,  to  her  instinctive  good  sense.  The 
Sabbath  School,  the  Choir,  the  Sociable,  the  Ladies'  Prayer 
Meeting,  each  bears  the  imprint  of  her  thoughtful,  patient  atten- 
tion :  while,  as  wife  and  mother  at  home,  she  has  often  been  a 
model  of  domestic  character.  As  they  have  been  partners  io 
life,  so  have  they  been  partners  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 
Without  the  romance,  and  without  the  prayerful  sympathy 
which  attend  the  departure  of  foreign  missionaries,  they  left  their 
eastern  homes  of  comfort  and  of  culture,  here  to  share  in  the 
experience  of  the  rude  frontier,  yet  they  would  be  the  last  to 
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magnify,  or  wish  to  have  us  magnify,  their  physical  discomforts 
and  the  aching  void  of  social  life.  Rude  homes,  much  of  sick- 
ness, frequent  removals,  lack  of  domestic  help  and  conveniences, 
maternal  suffering  and  care,  pastoral  anxieties  and  labors,  wear 
hard  upon  them,  until  the  canker  cats  at  the  husband's  heart  as 
he  sees  his  companion  wasting  away  under  the  accumulating 
burden,  which  he  sees  no  way  of  easing.  I  have  been  moved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  several  of  the 
first  Illinois  missionaries.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  Mr.  Ellis, 
returning  to  Jacksonville  from  a  missionary  tour,  found  that 
his  wife  and  two  only  children  were  in  their  graves,  taken  away 
by  the  cholera,  which  had  swept  off  seventy  persons  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  the  same  season  and  place,  and  by  the  same 
fell  destroyer,  Mr&  Famham  was  removed.  Then,  soon,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Jenney  ;  then  the  wife  of  Mr.  Watson;  then  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Bascom,  only  four  years  after  his  coming  to  Illinois ; — then 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sturtevant, — all  of  whom  passed  away  at  the 
opening  of  domestic  lifa  "  Some  of  them,"  says  one  of  the  be- 
reaved men,  '*  were  women  at  whose  death  hundreds  were  ready 
to  exclaim — when  shall  we  see  the  like  again? — women  of  rare 
beauty,  purity  and  high  culture,  to  whose  services  to  the  cause, 
justice  will  only  be  done  in  another  sphere  than  this."  And  yet 
in  this  earthly  sphere  their  influence  still  lives.  Of  all  such,  the 
Saviour's  words— "She  hath  done  what  she  could" — are  at  once 
a  memorial  and  a  benediction. 

Turning  from  this  look  backward  through  the  last  fifty  years 
to  a  glance  forward  through  the  next  half-century,  what  may  it 
reveal  of  Christianizing  infiuence  in  Illinois?  May  we  not  ex- 
pect that  another  half  a  hundred  years,  starting  with  this  meas 
ure  of  advancement,  will  witness  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
and  spiritual  power  of  our  churches — a  corresponding  growth 
in  our  Christian  Institutions — progress  in  the  prevalence  and 
power  of  revivals — a  maturing  of  the  Christian  State  under  the 
training  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  May  we  not  expect  that 
the  Illinois  Home  Missionary  Society,  besides  doing  its  own 
home  work,  shall  become  a  succorer  of  many  mission  enter- 
prises toward  the  West  and  toward  the  South,  and  shall,  of  its 
sons,  raise  up  many  who  shall  go  forward  as  ministers  of  the 
Word  to  help  in  the  founding  of  other  Christian  empires  in  our 
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land.  And  may  we  not  expect  that  oar  twenty-five  Illinois 
young  men,  now  at  work  in  heathen  conntries,  may,  in  the  next 
half-century,  be  followed  by  a  ten-fold  number  who  shall  go 
forth  to  make  known  to  the  nations,  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  All  our  home  work,  essential  and  glorious  as  it  is^  is 
only  a  means  to  the  end  of  making  our  nation  the  great  mis- 
sionary power  in  the  earth. 

Very  few  of  us  will  be  here  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the 
second  jubilee  of  this  National  Society.  But  upon  us  of  the 
present  generation  falls  largely  the  responsibility  of  making  that 
Centenary  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  carry  on  to  our  succes- 
sors that  which  we  have  received  from  the  Fathers ;  if  we  but 
use  wisely  the  system  of  appliances  which  they  have  set  up;  if 
we  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  we  shall  resign  our 
trust  with  assurance  that,  under  God's  foreordaining  love,  the 
report  of  a  hundred  years  of  this  evangelizing  scheme  will  give 
our  sons  occasion  to  review  the  past  with  still  more  absolute 
faith  that  the  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  near  at  hand 
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Article  X.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AKD   RELIGIOUS. 

The  Atonement.* — We  can  confidently  speak  of  Mr.  Dale's 
work  on  the  Atonement — of  which  this  is  the  fourth  edition — as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  conti-ibutions  to  the  theological  litera- 
ture of  our  day.  It  is  the  more  timely  because  the  subject, 
besides  being  a  central  theme  of  revelation,  has  been  reopened  in 
recent  discussions  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  The 
treatment  here  is  thoroughly  biblical,  as  it  should  be.  It  does 
justice  to  the  author's  reputation  as  a  scholarly,  discriminating, 
candid,  and  devout  theologian.  It  has  the  advantage,  as  compared 
with  most  treatises,  of  insisting  on  the  "  Fact  of  the  Atonement" 
as  the  objective  ground  for  the  remission  of  sins,  in  distinction 
from  any  theory  regarding  the  mode  of  its  operation,  as  also  of 
pursuing  the  strictest  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  this  too  with 
reference  to  recent  investigations  and  controversies.  After  an 
ample  and  able  introduction,  the  author  in  successive  lectures 
argues  the  Fact  of  the  Atonement  from  the  History  of  our  Lord, 
from  our  Lord's  own  testimony,  and  from  that  of  the  Apostles 
Peter,  John,  James,  and  Paul,  separately  considered.  Another 
lecture  is  taken  up  with  general  confirmatory  considerations,  and 
yet  another  with  "  the  Remission  of  Sins."  While  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing the  fact  of  the  Atonement  from  any  theory  and 
enjoining  modesty  as  to  any  views  claiming  or  supposed  to  be 
exhaustive  of  the  subject,  he  would  yet  encourage  instead  of 
repressing  thought  in  this  direction,  and  his  last  two  lectures 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  theory  from  our  Lord's  relation  "  to  the 
Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  "  and  also  from  his  relation  ''  to  the 
human  race."  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  does  not  seem  to  us  so 
clear  and  helpful  as  in  the  foregoing  exegetical  discussions  which 
will  be  found  most  serviceable  not  only  to  ministers  but  to  intelli- 
gent readers  generally.  More  than  sixty  pages  of  nates  are  added, 
contributing  to  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  the  discussion. 

*  The  Atonement.  "The  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1875.  By  R  W. 
Bai^  M.A.,  Birmingham.  Fourth  edition.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  8. 
Barnes  ft  Ca     1876.    pp.  503. 
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Hall  on  the  Resubbkction.* — ^The  author  of  this  little  yoI- 
nme  was  a  teacher  of  considerable  repnte  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  in  Ellington,  Conn.  He  was  an  enterprising  scholar,  pos- 
sessed of  much  enthusiasm  and  characterized  as  an  original  and 
independent  thinker.  His  Christian  life  was  marked  by  eanest- 
ness  and  devotion.  Some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1847,  he  became  convinced,  by  his  investigation  of  the  subject, 
that  the  ordinary  view  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  erroneous,  and,  as  the  result  of  hb  reflection  and  study,  he 
wrote  the  brief  treatise  which  is  now  published  by  his  children. 
A  whole  generation  has  passed  since  the  book  was  written.  Its 
author  is  unknown  by  all  but  the  older  part  of  the  community 
in  the  region  where  he  lived.  But  the  subject  is  one  which  bas 
equal  interest  for  all  generations,  and  any  careful  and  thoughtfiil 
treatise  respecting  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Hall  examines 
all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  bear  or  are  sap 
posed  to  bear  on  the  doctrine  in  question.  He  candidly  considers 
the  arguments  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  him,  and  ingeniously 
and  ably  sets  forth  the  strength  of  his  own  position.  His  coDck- 
sion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  present  body  is 
nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  also,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  view  entertained  by  many,  that  there  is  in  the 
present  human  body  some  germ  which  will  be  raised  to  life  and 
will  unite  the  future  body  with  the  present  one.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believes  the  opposite  of  both  of  these  views  to  be  distinctly 
declared.  Since  his  treatise  was  prepared,  the  number  of  those 
who  hold,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the 
present  body,  has  greatly  diminished.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  declarations  of  Paul  with  regard  to  this  point  are  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  satisfactory  as  against  such  a  view,  and  that  the 
objections  to  the  theory  from  other  sources  than  the  Scriptures 
are  such  as  to  render  it  most  difficult  to  accept  and  maintain.  But 
so  strong  is  the  influence  of  past  beliefs,  that  many  Christians  will 
look  even  now  upon  any  denial  of  this  view  with  a  feeling  that  a 
most  precious  truth  is  assailed.  We  are  convinced  that  there  must 
be,  hereafter,  a  more  reasonable  doctrine,  than  the  strictly  physical 

*  Haw  are  the  Dead  Raised  f  and  with  what  Body  do  (hey  eomef  An 
inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  taught  in  the  Kew  IhstO' 
ment;  with  particular  r^erence  to  the  Question  of  a  future  existence  of  the  hitman 
body.  By  John  Hall,  late  Principal  of  the  Ellington  School.  Hartford:  Brown 
ft  Gross.    Hall  Brothers,  Elmira,  N.  T.,  1S76.    12mo,  pp.  226. 
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and  literal  one,  and  that  the  Church  has  yet  to  attain  to  ^hat  is 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfying  with  regard  to  this  subject 
Whether  Mr.  HalPs  positions  can  be  regarded  as  all  of  them  cor* 
rect  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  those  who  peruse  his  little  book  will 
be  interested  in  it.  It  is  creditable  to  any  one,  who,  like  him,  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  a  classical  school,  that  he  has 
the  ability  and  the  enthusiasm  to  prepare  such  a  treatise  on  a  sub* 
ject  so  remote  from  the  studies  with  which  he  is  daily  occupied. 

Scott  on  the  Principles  of  New  TESTAMEirr  Quotation.* — 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  discover,  by  an  examination  and 
classification  of  the  quotations  made  by  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ers from  the  old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  principles  which  under- 
lie them,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  questions  connected 
with  biblical  study.  The  author  begins  by  presenting  the  large 
niunber  of  quotations,  and  then  states  the  formulas  and  forms 
according  to  which  they  are  made.  He  then  enters  upon  a  thor- 
oogh  investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  writers  pro- 
ceeded, which  principles  he  classifies  by  a  fivefold  division — 
psychological,  grammatical,  analogical,  synthetic,  and  prophetic — 
and  gives  examples  in  illustration  of  each  class.  He  compares, 
also,  quotations  made  by  the  patristic  writers  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  refers  to  citations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
aathors,  and  even  to  the  action  and  principles  of  the  medisBval 
and  modern  philosophers  in  quoting  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  By  a  full,  though  brief,  survey  of  the  entire  field,  he 
thus  lays  a  foundation  for  the  main  part  of  his  work,  which  is  the 
vindication  and  application  of  the  principles  discovered.  The 
author  is  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  evidently  writes,  in  some 
degi-ee,  under  the  influence  of  the  education  which  he  has  received. 
lie  takes  a  strong  position,  as  against  all  who  would,  like  many 
German  writers,  find  in  Paul's  quotations,  at  times,  traces  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  a  rabbinical  element,  or  any  traces,  except,  peiv 
haps,  as  to  what  is  formal  rather  than  essential,  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  He  also,  in  the  application  of  his  principles,  makes  the 
quotations,  in  their  forms  and  methods  and  peculiarities,  afibrd 
strong  proof  in  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.     His  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  that  it  is,  in 

*  Principles  of  New  Testameni  Quotation^  eatahlished  and  applied  to  Inblical 
science.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Soott,  M.  A.,  B.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1876. 
12mo,  pp.  169. 
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a  proper  sense,  both  plenary  and  verbal,  but  he  does  not  adopt 
the  strict  mechanical  theory.  The  book  is  evidently  the  fruit  of 
much  thought  and  study,  and  will  be  likely  to  interest  those  who 
examine  it  as  well  as  to  stimulate  them  to  further  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Mbyeb  on  Philippians  and  Colosslans. — We  are  glad  to 
announce  to  our  readers  the  appearance  of  another  volume  of  this 
most  excellent  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  which  every 
biblical  student  and  every  minister  ought  to  have  in  his  library. 
The  work  is  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  about  four  volumes  annn- 
ally,  and  though  somewhat  expensive  (the  price  being  $3.60  for 
each  volume)  is  valuable  beyond  the  measure  of  any  charge  that 
is  made  for  it.  The  parts  already  published  are  two  volumes  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  two  volumes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  one  now  before  us.  The  work  is  introduced  into  this 
country  through  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  and  Armstrong,  as 
our  readers  already  know,  and  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
German  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Glasgow 

Caspari's  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ.* — ^Dr.  Cas- 
pari's  book,  which  is  now  translated,  and  published  by  Messrs.  T. 
&  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  known  in  the  author's  own 
country  for  several  years.  The  translator  is  Mr.  Maurice  J. 
Evans,  already  favorably  known  by  other  similar  translations  of 
German  works.  This  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  simply  a 
chronological  and  geographical  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ. 
It  thus  enters  upon  the  controversy  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
New  Testament  only  from  one  side,  and  limits  itself  to  one  line  of 
investigation.  Within  the  field  which  the  author  chooses  for 
himself,  however,  the  thoroughness  of  the  best  German  scholars  is 
exhibited.  The  whole  history  of  Christ's  life  is  traced  oat, 
according  to  a  clear  and  careful  arrangement  of  its  events  as 
given  by  the  different  evangelists,  and  the  great  chronological 
questions  are  fully  and  learnedly  discussed.  A  valuable  appen- 
dix on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  will  make  the  volume  espe- 
cially useful  to  all  who  are  now  interested  in  this  subject. 

*  A  Chronohgical  cund  Geographical  IwhrodacUon  to  the  Lift  of  Christ.  By  Cfi. 
Ed.  Caspabi.  From  the  original  German  works,  revised  by  the  author.  Trane- 
lated,  with  additional  notes,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.  With  map  of  the 
soene  of  our  Lord's  labors*  and  plan  of  Jerusalem.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong.    8to,  pp.  314.    Price  |4.50. 
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Thb  MimsTBT  OP  THK  WoBD.* — The  author,  in  his  preface, 
says :  ''  This  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  Homiletics.  Neither  is  it  a 
ministerial  biography.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  my  yonnger 
brethren  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, some  practical  hints  which  I  should  have  been  thankftd  to  have 
received  twenty  years  ago.''  Homiletics  as  a  science  is  certainly 
not  philosophically  treated  of  in  these  pages,  but  the  book  con- 
sists of  stirring  and  able  addresses  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  portion  in  which  the  preparation  for  the  "  ministry  of  the 
word  "  is  dealt  with  is  particularly  excellent  The  fundamental 
principle  of  self-renunciation,  and  the  duty  of  hard  work  are 
strongly  emphasized.  The  author  says  to  young  preachers:  ''The 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  become  eminent  in  the  pulpit, 
have  grown  into  their  greatness.  They  have,  under  God,  made 
themselves  for  their  position,  by  watchful  self-discipline,  and 
steady  perseverance.  Now,  you  cannot  reach  the  end  at  which 
they  have  arrived,  without  using  means  similar  to  those  which 
they  employed.  At  first  they  were,  as  you  are  now,  inexperienced, 
and,  perhaps,  also  somewhat  censorious,  more  skilliul  in  criticising 
the  sermons  of  others  than  in  sermonizing  for  themselves.  But  at 
length,  inspired  by  love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  they 
have  been  led  so  to  train  themselves  for  their  work,  that  they 
have  become  truly  great." 

These  lectures  were  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  by  the 
students  of  Yale  Seminary,  and  we  are  glad  that  they  now  find  a 
larger  audience.  Without  the  originality  and  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  course,  or,  perhaps  the  impressive,  evangelical  simplic- 
ity of  Dr.  Hall's,  they  are  vigorous,  humorsome,  instructive,  and 
strike  the  middle  key  of  good  practical  common  sense,  and  at 
times  exhibit  that  fervid  eloquence  for  which  the  author  is  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher. 

The  Silent  HonsB.f — ^There  is  something  very  attractive  and 
almost  dainty  about  this  little  volume.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
whose  value  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  author  is 
himself  an  earnest  preacher  and  faithful  pastor,  and  into  this  book 

*  The  Mkiistry  of  the  Word.  Bj  Wm.  M.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabemade,  New  York  City.  New  York:  Anson  D.  P.  Randolph  ft  Co., 
900  Broadway  corner  20th  Street     1876. 

t  The  Silent  Bouae.  By  E.  P.  Tehnet.  Boston :  Congregational  Publishing 
Society. 
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he  has  condensed  the  experience  as  well  as  the  study  of  a  labori- 
ous life.  The  impressive  title  very  well  indicates  the  subject,  and 
foreshadows  its  quaint  and  sometimes  imaginative  treatment 
The  ^*  silent  house'^  is  the  grave,  and  the  book  is  a  series  of  medi- 
tations upon  the  most  solemn  aspects  of  our  common  mortality, 
and  the  thoughts  and  motives  which  should  most  urgently  press 
upon  our  minds  in  view  of  it.  This  material  is  disposed  in  five 
chapters,  entitled  Building  in  the  Dust — Near  Home— The  Dark 
Days — Searching  for  the  Light — The  IJght ;  but  these  brief  cap- 
tions only  point  toward  the  line  of  thought,  they  do  not  of  them- 
selves disclose  the  wealth  and  exuberance  of  the  author's  resouroes 
in  developing  it.  The  first  chapter  sets  forth  a  great  variety  of 
sentiments  and  facts  to  show  that  death  is  universal,  impartial, 
inevitable,  always  near,  and  often  sudden.  The  second  urges  the 
brevity  of  life,  and  gathers  a  vast  and  weighty  column  of  the 
metaphors  and  analogies  by  which  scripture,  poetry,  science  and 
philosophy  compete  with  each  other  in  endeavoring  to  arouse  the 
mind  to  its  danger  and  itn  duty.  In  the  third  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  facts  which  go  to  show  how  and  why  the  last  days  of 
the  wicked  are  *'  dark  days ;"  days  of  terror  at  the  remembrance 
of  unforgiven  sin,  days  of  defenseless  agony  at  the  approach  of  a 
destroyer  whom  neither  riches  will  bribe,  nor  pleasure,  power, 
fame,  or  unbelief  will  be  able  to  repel.  The  fourth  chapter  treats 
carefully,  and  we  think  very  judiciously,  the  whole  question  of 
death-bed  repentance.  This  is  in  our  view  the  most  directly 
practical  and  forcible  thinking  in  the  whole  book.  It  is  of  itself 
alone  of  sufficient  worth  to  make  this  little  volume  a  valuable 
hand-book  to  all  pastors,  and  indeed  to  all  Christians  who  have 
occasion  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying.  The  fifth  chapter 
shows  the  soul  prepared  for  death  and  triumphant  over  it. 

All  these  topics  are  enriched  with  the  fi-uits  of  a  very  wide  and 
varied  reading.  The  author  has  not  only  examined  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  but  has  brought  to  converge  upon  it  also  the 
light  from  an  immense  range  of  other  studies.  The  thought  is 
sometimes  overloaded  with  the  wealth  of  its  golden  burden. 
Some  readers  will  feel  a  little  impatient  perhaps  at  the  breathless 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  hurried  from  one  fact  or  quotation 
to  another;  and  yet  this  very  plethora  of  what  Ruskin  calls 
"  talkative  facts,"  though  it  would  seem  at  first  to  mar  the  sym- 
metry and  simplicity  of  the  style,  adds  very  much  to  the  value  of 
a  book  like  this,  since  it  makes  it  a  sort  of  thesaurus  of  all  the 
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best  thoughts  and  most  telling  motives  which  can  be  gathered  on 
the  subject.  We  have  never  seen  a  book  which  contained  such  a 
mine  of  suggestion  and  illustration  to  aid  the  preacher  in  urging 
a  Christian  life  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  Christian  death,  and 
to  help  the  visitor  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sick  It  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  private  Christian  also, 
in  guiding  his  meditations  upon  the  great  questions  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  among  our  churches ; 
and  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  books  to  be 
found  on  the  list  of  the  works  published  by  the  Society  whose 
imprint  it  bears,  and  as  another  token  of  the  good  judgment  and 
cultivated  taste  which  preside  over  the  issues  of  that  press. 

The  Dootrine  op  Retribution.* — Tliis  volume  contains  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1875.  The  subject  is  treated  solely  with 
reference  to  the  philosophy  of  natural  religion.  And  in  this  rela- 
tion the  author  confines  himself  to  a  single  line  of  thought,  aiming 
to  establish  the  doctrine  by  demonstrating  the  existence,  and 
sovereignty  of  the  moral  intuitions  and  sentiments  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  In  establishing  the  position,  that  the  facts  of  our 
moral  nature  distinctly  point  to  a  finality  of  Retribution,  proof  is 
incidentally  presented  of  the  reasonable  truth  of  these  religious 
beliefs,  which  transcend  man's  present  existence  and  constitute  a 
Natural  Religion.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  author 
traverses  the  various  current  forms  of  skepticism  and  false 
philosophy  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  work  is  able  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  cast,  however,  into  the  form  of  oral  address  rather  than 
of  philosophical  disquisition  ;  and  the  abundance  and  brilliancy  of 
the  rhetoric  necessitate  close  attention  to  trace  the  thread  of  the 
argument  and  define  and  estimate  its  successive  points. 

HISTORICAL   AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

General  History  op  Greece.! — Mr.  Cox  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  Mythology  of  Greece,  and  to  be  rapidly  using  up 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Betnbution.  Eight  lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  IS76,  on  the  foundation  of  the  late  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By 
Williax  Jaoksoit,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  author  of  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology," 
"Positivism,"  "Right  and  Wrong,"  Aa  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  770 
Broadway.    1876.     8vo,  pp.  xii,  and  356.    Price  $3.00. 

t  General  History  of  Greece.  By  Qbobos  W.  Coz,  M.A.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1876. 
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the  History.  This  is  his  second  veDture  in  the  latter  region,  and 
he  explains  it  as  an  attempt  to  put  his  previous  work  into  *^a  form 
which  may  interest  readers  of  all  classes  as  well  as  the  scholar 
and  the  critic."  The  book  seems  by  no  means  well  suited  to  be 
the  standard  brief  history  of  Greece,  for  it  contains  too  much  dis- 
cussion of  disputed  points  for  the  general  reader,  and  in  his 
opinions  the  writer  stands  too  far  apart  in  many  respects  from  the 
views  of  others  to  be  accepted  and  recommended  as  a  representa- 
tive of  modern  conclusions.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  one 
form  his  ideas  of  Greek  history  and  the  Greek  people  from  this 
book.  The  author  seems  to  have  had  two  main  objects  in  view  in 
writing.  One  of  these  is  to  show  how  superior  he  is  to  the  weak 
credulity  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  in  that  they  accepted  as 
authoritative  what  he  dismisses  without  hesitation,  as  fiction. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  his  treatment  of  Herodotus,  so  that,  as 
an  English  reviewer  remarks,  Mr.  Cox  seems  to  find  no  firm 
ground  at  all  for  history  before  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars. 
This  tendency  leads  him  continually  into  what  must  «eem  to  most 
students  of  Greek  history  unwarrantable  skepticism.  The  otber 
object  in  our  author's  mind  seems  to  be  to  show  how  inferior  in 
all  elements  of  morality  the  ancient  Greek  was  to  the  modem 
Englishman,  "  The  quiet  happiness  of  well-ordered  English  homes 
had  never  dawned  upon  the  Hellenic  mind."  We  forbear  to  ask 
how  long  it  is  since  it  dawned  upon  England,  or  bow  good 
evidence  the  absence  of  mention  of  it  (granting  for  the  moment 
such  absence)  from  the  pages  of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides  is 
of  the  want  of  the  thing  itself.  The  constant  recurrence  of  such 
comparisons  and  the  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Greek  character  in 
a  moral  point  of  view  seem  to  us  great  defects  in  this  book.  The 
author  seems  unable  to  understand  an  age  and  a  civilization  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  what  a  book  be 
would  write  about  this  country  if  he  should  chance  to  travel  here. 
The  one  merit  of  the  book  is  the  theory  of  the  place  in  Greek 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  that,  we  fear,  would  hardly 
be  appreciated  or  even  noticed  by  the  general  reader. 

Hefklk's  Histohy  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  Vol 
II.* — The  present  volume  of  Bishop  Hefele's  great  work  traverses 

♦  A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  from  the  original  documenk.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  0.  J.  Hbfele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenbury,  Ac.,  &c  Vol.  n.  A,D.  326 
to  A.D.  429.  Translated  from  the  Gorman,  with  the  author's  approbation,  and 
edited  by  Henry  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1876.  [New 
York :  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong ;  price  $6.00.] 
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the  period  of  the  Arian  controversies.  Beginning  with  the  first 
Synod  after  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  it  inclades  the  contests  of  the 
parties,  and,  incidentally,  the  fortunes  of  Athanasius  until  the 
Second  General  Council  at  Constantinople,  in  881.  The  interval 
hetween  the  Second  and  the  Third  General  Councils,  which  em- 
braces the  Synods  which  dealt  with  Pelagianism,  is  then  described. 
Dr.  Hefele's  thoroughness  and  exhaustive  researches  are  generally 
admitted.  It  is  his  purpose  to  be  oandid,  although  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discern  that  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
creates  an  involuntary  bias  of  questions  which  affect  the  claims  of 
that  Communion.  The  work  is  one  which  scholars  in  ecclesiastical 
history  will  highly  prize,  and  welcome  in  the  English  translation. 
It  forms  one  of  Clark's  series,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Scribner 
<fe  Co. 

German  Political  Leaders.* — This  is  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  series  of  "Brief  Biographies  of  European  Public  men"  which 
Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  now  publishing.  It  supplies,  in  nine- 
teen biographical  sketches,  much  information,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere,  respecting  the  men  who  are  at  this 
moment  especially  prominent  in  political  life  in  Germany,  and  who 
may  be  taken  as  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  into  which  the 
German  people  are  divided.  The  first  twenty-one  pages  are 
devoted  lo  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck.  Of  course,  within 
these  limits  it  is  impossible  to  present  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
leading  events  in  his  career.  But  the  writer,  Mr,  Tuttle,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  clear  impression  of  the  policy  which  this  extra- 
ordinary man  has  always  proposed  to  himself  He  says :  "  The 
case  of  Bismarck  has  sometimes  been  cited  against  the  value  of 
professional  training  for  politicians.  He  appeared  so  suddenly  on 
the  field  of  European  events,  and  assumed  at  once  such  a  com- 
manding position,  that  many  have  treated  him  as  a  prodigy  in 
whom  inspiration  might  almost  be  assumed.  The  premises  here 
are  as  false  as  the  inference  from  them  is  pernicious.  It  is  true 
that  no  amount  of  study  will  wholly  supply  the  place  of  natural 
genius  or  talent,  but  it  is  true  also  that  simple  genius  without 
training  and  discipline,  is  often  credited  with  achievements  that  it 
never  performs.  Otto  von  Bismarck  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
results  of  thorough  political  education.     His  whole  career  previ- 

♦  Oerman  FoliUcai  Leaders.  By  Hkbbest  Tdttlb.  New  York :  G«o.  P.  Put- 
luon's  Sons.     1876.     16mo,  pp.  264. 
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oas  to  enterins:  the  Pmssian  ministry  wap  one  of  study  and  prepa- 
ration. At  the  Gymnasium  he  acquired  control  of  the  English 
and  French  languages;  and  throughout  his  career  they  have 
served  him  in  many  a  diplomatic  crisis.  At  the  University,  he 
was  a  profound  and  philosophical  student  of  history,  particularly 
that  of  his  own  country ;  and  even  to-day,  in  Parliamentary  de- 
bates, he  often  astonishes  his  colleagues  by  his  mastery  of  such 
details.  While  he  was  at  Frankfort,  his  letters  show  that  be 
prized  the  position  chiefly  for  the  experience  and  the  valuable  les- 
sons that  it  afforded  him.  At  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  but  one 
report  of  his  behavior.  He  lived  in  frugal  style  and  gave  few 
entertainments,  but  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  study  and  in- 
quiry, and  even  became  a  proficient  in  the  Russian  language. 
These  occupations  did  not  give  him  notoriety,  but  they  were  not 
quite  profitless.  When  in  1862  he  assumed  the  direction  of  Prus- 
sian affairs,  he  brought  to  the  duties  a  ripe  experience,  a  familiar 
ity  with  the  language  and  habits  and  politics  of  other  nations,  the 
resources  of  a  mind  which  had  never  ceased  to  acquire  and  assimi- 
late useful  knowledge,  and  habits  of  industry  which  have  since 
astonished  all  Europe.  This  and  nothing  else  is  the  secret  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  German  statesman."  The  "  Ministers"  who  are 
described  in  this  book  are  Dr.  Falk ;  President  Delbrtlck ;  and 
Herr  Camphausen.  Prince  Ilohenlohe  and  Count  Von  Amim  are 
the  representatives  of  the  diplomats.  Herr  von  Bennigsen  and 
Dr.  Simson  are  chosen  from  among  the  "  parliamentarians."  The 
"  Party  leaders"  are  Herr  Lasker,  Herr  Windthoret,  Dr.  Loewe, 
Herr  Schulze — Delitzsch,  Herr  Jacoby,  Herr  Hasselmann,  Herr 
Sonnemann.  Professors  Gneist,  Virchow,  Treitschke,  and  von 
Sybel  are  taken  as  examples  of  "  scholars"  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  politics. 

Memoirs  op  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol,  VUI. — ^This  volume 
covers  a  period  of  about  five  years,  embracing  the  latter  part  of 
the  presidency,  two  years  of  retirement,  and  Mr.  Adams's  service 
in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty  third  Congresses.  The  volumes 
increase  in  interest  as  they  approach  the  closing  era  of  his  public 
career.  They  contain  numerous,  and  not  unfrequently  caustic, 
notices  of  Mr.  Adams's  contemporaries  in  public  life,  with  few,  if 
any  of  whom  he  stood  in  relations  of  cordial  intimacy.  Inde- 
pendent, intrepid,  patriotic,  he  was,  also,  somewhat  suspicions  and 
jealous,  and  unduly  impatient  of  everything  that  could  be  con- 
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Atraed  into  an  attempt  to  control  his  opinions  or  conduct.  His 
judgments  of  public  men,  therefore,  are  tinged  with  personal  pre- 
judice. The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  defeat  as  a  presidential 
candidate  for  the  third  term  were  not  adapted  to  sweeten  his  tem- 
per as  regards  the  politicians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  by  the 
intrigues  of  some  of  whom  he  was  supplanted.  In  one  point,  at 
least,  Mr.  Adams  excelled  them  all  His  knowledge  of  political 
history  and  of  political  affairs  generally  has  probably  not  been 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  statesman  since  the  formation  of  the 
government.  As  we  enter  the  period  of  his  great  contest  with 
the  slave-holders  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  attractions  of  the 
Diary  are  much  enhanced. 

The  tenth  volume  just  received,  presents  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
Adams  during  his  service  in  the  25th,  the  26th,  and  the  27th 
Congresses.  It  abounds  in  racy  passages  in  which  the  author 
sketches,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  characters  of  many  of 
Mb  contemporaries,  and  delineates  scenes  on  the  Congressional 
arena,  in  many  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  actor.  His  infirmi- 
ties of  temper  are  obvious ;  but  we  find  him  a  severe  critic  of 
himself.  Of  his  genuine  patriotism,  high-hearted  intrepidity,  emi- 
nent talents,  and  learning  in  history  and  politics,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion. 

Dr.  Tarbox's  Life  of  Israel  Putnam.* — ^The  object  which 
Dr.  Tarbox  has  had  in  writing  this  new  Life  of  Putnam,  cannot 
be  better  or  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  own  words.  He 
says  that  it  has  been  simply  "  to  bring  back  to  its  old  anchorage- 
ground  an  important  piece  of  American  History,  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  by  a  subtle  undertow  has  been  drifting  from 
its  place."  The  fact  is  that,  under  the  influence  of  what  is  really 
a  provincial  spirit,  there  has  grown  up  around  Boston,  within  a 
few  years  past,  a  disposition  to  claim  for  Massachusetts  men  all 
the  glory  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  1775,  on  the  hill 
which  is  within  sight  of  all  the  house-tops  of  their  capital  city. 
The  curious  way  in  which  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject  has  been 
perverted  is  interesting  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  "popular  delusions"  are  started  and  propagated.  By  a 
beautiful  piece  of  reasoning,  as  conclusive  as  it  is  clear  and  simple, 

*  Life  ofhrwd  PtOnam  {'*OldPut"),  Mayor-General  in  the  Coniinentai  Army.  By 
IvoBBABB  N.  Tabbox.  With  map  and  illustrations.  Boston:  Lockwood,  Brooks 
k  Go.     1876.     8vo.    pp.  689. 
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Dr.  Tarbox  has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gen.  Putnam  to  be  con- 
sidered the  real  hero  of  that  battle.  There  can  be  no  qaestion 
that  he  planned  it,  and  that  he  was  there  to  superintend  the  ope^ 
ations.  No  sane  man  ever  supposed  that  he  was  at  all  points  of 
the  field  of  battle ;  or  that  be  was  the  only  man  that  day  who 
deserved  well  of  his  country ;  but  the  mark  of  "  Old  Put"  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  that  battle.  It  was  his  strategy  and  his 
tactics.  £very  student  of  American  history  should  read  this 
book. 

Ckntexary  Eorriox  of  Mb.  Bancroft's  History  of  thb 
United  States. — Every  student  of  American  history  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  commenced  the  revision  of 
his  History  of  the  United  States ;  making  use,  for  that  purpose, 
of  all  the  notes  and  papers  on  special  subjects  which  be  has  been 
accumulating  for  forty  years.  He  says  that  he  has  devoted  to 
this  work  of  revision  ^'  a  solid  year  of  close  and  undivided  applica- 
tion;" and  that  *^  every  noteworthy  criticism  that  has  come  under 
observation  has  been  carefully  weighed,  accepted  for  what  it  was 
worth,  and  never  rejected  except  after  examination/'  He  says, 
also,  that  his  '*  main  object  has  been  the  attainment  of  exact  ac- 
curacy, so  that  if  possible  not  even  a  partial  error  may  escape 
correction."  Five  volumes  of  the  new  edition  have  appeared  in 
12mo. 

Carolinb  Herschel.*— These  memoirs  reveal  a  character  alto- 
gether unique.  The  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Caroline  Herschel, 
and  in  the  life  of  her  distinguished  brother,  Sir  William  Herschel, 
were  generally  known ;  but  it  was  not  known  with  what  absolute 
devotion  this  remarkable  woman  sank  her  own  personality  in  that 
of  her  brother.  "She  lived  for  him;  she  loved  him ;  she  believed 
in  him ;  she  helped  him  with  all  her  heart  and  with  all  her  strength" 
But  of  herself  she  never  thought.  When  receiving  honors  from 
learned  men  and  learned  societies  in  recognition  of  her  own  bde- 
pendent  services  for  the  advance  of  astronomical  science,  she  said: 
'^  I  am  nothing ;  I  have  done  nothing ;  all  I  am,  all  I  know,  I  owe 
to  my  brother.  I  am  only  the  tool  which  he  shaped  to  his  use.  A 
well  trained  puppy-dog  would  have  done  as  much."  After  the 
death  of  her  brother,  she  returned  to  her  native  city,  Hanover,  at 

*  Memoir  and  Gorrwpondenee  of  Caroline  EurscheL  By  Mrs.  Jomr  Hsbscbii., 
with  Portraits.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  k  Co.    12xiio.    1876.    pp.  355. 
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the  age  of  seventy-two.  There  she  lived  till  1848,  dying  in  her 
ninety-eighth  year, 

MsiioiB  OF  Dr.  Nobman  McLbod.* — The  sympathies  of  Amer- 
icans, as  a  general  thing,  have  been  so  thoroughly  with  what  is 
called  the  ''Free  Church  Movement'^  in  Scotland,  that  little 
has  been  known  here  of  the  prominent  men  who  remained,  at 
the  time  of  the  "  Disruption"  in  the  "  Kirk."  Dr.  McLeod  was 
one  of  those  men  who  felt  constrained  by  conscience  to  oppose  the 
disruption,  but  finally  won  the  confidence  even  of  the  whole  "  Free 
Church,"  By  his  whole  souled,  honest,  genial  character,  he  drew 
irresistibly  the  love  of  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
even  of  those  who  differed  from  him  most  in  their  views.  His  re- 
lations to  the  Queen  as  one  of  her  ''  Chaplains"  in  Scotland ;  his 
views  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  cause  of  the  North  in  our  civil 
war;  his  missionary  tour  in  India ;  his  frequent  journeys  on  the 
Continent;  his  visit  to  this  country;  all  give  an  interest  to  the 
memoir  which  is  not  supplied  by  any  biography  which  has  ap- 
peared for  years. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

.  Tub  Conflict  bbtween  Labor  and  CAPiTAL.f — This  work  is 
designed  to  communicate  information  which  may  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  relations  between  employers 
and  the  employed.  The  facts  are  derived  partly  from  the 
author's  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  Europe,  partly 
from  official  reports  and  other  equally  trustworthy  sources. 
The  subjects  considered  are :  Present  Relations  of  Labor  and 
Capital ;  The  Superabundance  of  labor :  How  the  working  classes 
are  affected  by  a  rise  of  prices;  the  payment  of  Labor;  the 
good  and  evil  of  Trades-Unions;  Co-operation;  Industrial  Part- 
nerships; Education  of  the  working  classes;  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation.  The  author  holds  that  a  regard  to  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employed  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  we  heartily  con- 
cur.    Political  economy  teaches  that  a  right  exchange  is  an  ex- 

^  Memoir  of  Nonnan  McLeod^  D.D.  Bj  his  brother,  R«v.  Donald  MoLeod. 
New  York.    Scribner  k  Armstrong.    Two  vols.    Sto.    pp.  362,  432. 

\17u  Conflict  between  Labor  and  Oapiial  Bj  AIiBBRT  S  Bolubs,  author  of 
"  Chapters  in  Poiitioal  Economy,"  and  editor  of  the  Norwich  Morning  BiOeUn. 
Phitadelphia.:  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Ck>.     1876.     12mo,  pp.  211. 
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change,  if  equivalent  services  and  morality  requires  that  in  every 
exchange  each  party  be  as  careful  that  the  service  which  he  ren- 
ders be  equivalent  to  the  service  which  he  receives,  as  he  is  that 
the  service  received  be  equivalent  to  the  service  rendered  It 
brands  as  fraudulent  every  transaction  in  which  one  party  aims  to 
take  out  of  the  other,  value  or  service  for  which  he  has  rendered 
no  equivalent.  We  are  sure  that  the  conflict  between  employer 
and  employed  will  never  be  terminated  without  the  recognition 
and  emphasizing  of  moral  obligation  in  the  exchanges  of  business. 
This  great  social  problem  can  never  be  solved  by  any  science 
falsely  so-called,  which  is  developed  solely  from  the  principles  of 
selfishness. 

On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  some  of  the  author's 
minor  positions  seem  to»us  to  be  questionable.  But  he  writes 
with  great  candor  and  fairness  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  find 
the  truth ;  and  we  cordially  commend  the  book  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  this  momentous  question. 

Pronouncing  Hand-Book.* — This  little  book,  that  might  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  has  a  clear  title,  also  on  the  outside  of  each 
cover: — **  3,000  words,"  Ac,  which  will  remind  most  readers  that 
it  is  just  what  they  want.  We  take  it  for  granted,  they  are  not 
either  wholly  indifferent  to  their  pronunciation  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, or  quite  beyond  all  need  of  ever  consulting  an  authority, 
not  always  ready  to  open  a  ponderous  volume.  Compiled  by 
professional  teachers,  with  the  use  of  Webster,  Worcester  and 
other  competent  sources  of  information,  giving  two  or  more  pro- 
nunciations where  as  many  are  allowed  by  good  usage,  pointedly 
excluding  valgarisms,  and  dealing  with  nothing  but  questionable 
or  divergent  instances,  in  a  small  compass,  this  volume  will  soffi- 
ciently  recommend  itself  at  sight. 

MiscBLLANiES,  Old  AND  NBW.f — While  this  dainty  volume 
attracts  the  reader's  eye  its  contents  will  reward  his  attention,  as 
both  externally  and  inwardly  a  book  for  summer-reading  though 
by  no  means  superficial  either  in  its  subjects  or  their  treatment 

* Prtmovmeiing  Hand-Book  of  Words  often Mupronomieed,  and  of  Wordsa»iovhkh 
a  Choice  of  i^oniiflctd^ton  is  dOowed  By  Biohabd  Soulb  and  LooiaB  J.  Caxp- 
BILL.    BoBton:  Lee  ft  Shepard.     pp.  99. 

^MuceOanieB  Old  and  New,  Bj  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.D.  New  Toric  T. 
Meittaker.    1876.    pp.268. 
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The  author,  whose  name  we  are  pleased  to  see  always  printed  io 
full,  as  reminding  us  of  a  most  accomplished  Governor  of  Con^ 
necticut  in  former  times — is  a  prominent  Episcopal  divine,  usually 
associated  with  the  low  church  pai-t  of  his  denomination  though 
of  late  we  have  seen  him  classified  with  the  "  broad."  The  "  mis^ 
cellanies"  here  brought  together  are,  as  the  preface  tells  us, 
"  lectures  and  reviews,"  "  published  at  different  times  during  the 
last  seventeen  years,  and  their  purpose  has  been  to  show  the 
bearing  of  certain  literary,  social,  scientific,  and  religious  questions, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  interested  the  public  mind,  upon 
great  principles  which  underlie  all  history  and  life,  and  find  their 
fullest  expression  and  embodiment  in  Christianity."  The  subjects 
are ''  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric  age ;"  ''  the  Suspense  and 
Restoration  of  Faith;"  "  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Baden  Powell  on 
Miracles;"  "the  United  States  a  Nation;"  "Evolution  and  a 
Personal  Creator ;"  and  "  Dante."  They  are  at  once  seen  to  be 
the  f]*uits  of  scholarly  culture ;  the  style  is  perspicuous  and  manly ; 
the  spirit  is  that  of  loyalty  to  revealed  truth,  along  with  wide 
sympathies ;  the  discussion  of  questions  now  agitated  is  clear  and 
conscientious.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  particularly  to  the 
essay  on  "  Evolution,"  which,  with  obvious  merits,  seems  to  us 
however  to  have  attempted  too  much  within  the  limits ;  and  to 
that  on  the  "  Suspense  and  Restoration  of  Faith,"  occasioned  by 
two  addresses  from  Dr.  Bellows.  The  latter  is  an  able  argument 
for  the  Restoration  of  Faith  rather  than  its  Suspense,  as  marking 
our  times  in  comparison  with  the  last  century.  The  author  grace- 
fully avails  himself  of  an  admisnion  of  Dr.  Bellows  in  behalf  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  maintaining  its  position  as  "favorable  to  unity," 
but  while  he  treats  of  the  matter  liberally  we  do  not  see  that  he 
fairly  disposes  of  "  distinctive  peculiarities"  which  he  claims 
are  not  "essential"  and  might  be  "dispensed  with  altogether," 
but  which  do  in  fact  repel  other  bodies  from  union  and  still  are 
not  "  dispensed  with  in  fact.  It  remains  true  that  there  aM 
'  canons'  in  the  way,  and,  as  somebody  has  said,  ^  they  may  as 
well  be  spiked.' " 

Thr  Fobtunes  of  Miss  Follen.* — This  delightful  story  opens 
with  a  description  of  Baden  and  its  curious  market.  The  heroine 
makes  her  appearance  as  a  young  and  delicate  market-girl,  pre- 

•  The  Fortimea  of  Miss  loUen.  By  Mrs.  Goodwin-Talcott.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  k  Go. 
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siding  over  a  table  of  dainty  laces  or  needle  work,  the  frnit  of  her 
own  toil.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  frugal  couple  who  cultivate  a 
small  dairy  farm  on  the  hill-side,  and  so  the  chances  are  somewhat 
more  in  her  favor  at  the  outset  than  if  she  belonged  to  the  more 
ignorant  peasantry.  She  has  a  brotherly  friend  in  the  schoolmas- 
ter also,  who  later  on  would  be  nearer  if  he  could,  and  who  mean- 
while with  his  books  and  talk  feeds  her  growing  culture  with 
music  and  knowledge  of  art  and  of  the  great  world  outside  the 
valley.  She  is  an  apt  scholar.  An  early  and  happy  love  fades 
into  a  consuming  grief;  but  an  American  gentleman  and  his  wife 
become  interested  in  her  sweet  face  and  pure  character,  and  her 
elevation  begins.  They  teach  her  English,  and  then  employ  her 
to  teach  their  little  Bessie  German.  Presently  Colonel  Ranney 
appears,  a  retired  English  army  officer  who  wants  a  goveraess  for 
his  two  little  daughters,  and  Christine  has  got  far  enough  along 
to  prove  just  the  one.  The  story  of  her  blossoming  out  in  beauty 
both  of  person  and  character  as  these  changes  successively  come 
to  her,  is  told  very  deftly  and  vividly,  and  in  a  style  remarkable 
for  its  purity  and  its  artistic  use  of  the  imagination.  She  is  a  eort 
of  Undine,  born  not  indeed  of  the  waves,  but  of  the  vine^lad  soil, 
and  carrying  with  her  everywhere  the  freshness  and  innocence  of 
nature.  None  of  these  uplifting  stages  seem  to  be  at  all  foreign 
to  her,  and  after  seeing  her  graceful  motions  and  hearing  her  sing 
at  her  spinning  wheel  on  her  mother's  porch,  we  feel  that  she  has 
a  soul  within  her,  however  she  came  by  it,  that  is  capable  of 
everything  which  is  attributed  to  her  afterwards.  We  are  certain 
that  the  author  has  produced  no  incongruity  here.  The  story 
flows  gently  on,  with  a  plot  so  transparent  that  few  readers  can 
be  long  in  doubt  whether  Christine  will  finally  share  the  fortunes 
of  Conrad  Kleist  the  schoolmaster,  or  of  Colonel  Ranney  himself; 
and  even  the  happy  escape  of  little  Alice,  half  thrilling  and  wholly 
natural  as  it  is.  could  be  hardly  necessary  in  order  to  draw  the 
meshes  of  love  closer  around  the  Colonel's  heart.  He  is  in  deep 
enough  already.  The  Colonel  too  is  an  admirable  character  him- 
self; a  good,  honest,  sensible  Englishman,  with  no  special  ambi- 
tions, but  with  a  thorough-going  disposition  to  do  the  right  thing 
when  he  knows  it.  And  after  he  is  happily  located  on  the  ances- 
tral acres  with  Christine  for  the  central  light  of  his  home,  we  can 
imagine  his  and  her  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  around 
them.  That  is  what  they  are  about  now,  doubtless;  for  this  pic- 
ture is  too  realistic  not  to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  home  of 
many  an  English  country  gentleman  of  the  better  class. 
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There  are  a  few  flaws  in  this  gracefdl  story.  But  they  are  all 
on  the  surface  and  easily  detected.  For  one  thing,  we  do  not 
quite  fancy  the  title ;  but  never  having  written  a  story,  we  may 
not  understand  the  difficulties  which  doubtless  beset  the  selection 
of  a  title  that  shall  be  both  appropriate  and  taking.  There  are 
one  or  two  typographical  errors  we  notice  in  the  misspelling  of  a 
name  or  two.  The  affixing  of  the  title  Herr  to  Mr.  Yassar  strikes 
us  as  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  is  not  a  Ger- 
man, but  a  plain  American.  And  we  could  also  point  out,  if  it 
were  necessary,  some  cases  in  which  the  good  Herr  uses  words  in 
his  narrative  which  seem  to  us  rather  too  much  like  the  elevated 
diction  of  Pope  to  be  natural  in  even  highly  cultivated  conversa- 
tion. But  the  general  style  of  the  book  is  notable  for  its  crystal 
purity  and  its  closeness  of  detail.  The  writer,  who  is  the  wife  of 
a  learned  professor  in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries,  has  evi- 
dently watched  the  scenes  she  describes,  whether  of  home  life  in 
Germany,  or  mountam  views  in  Saxony,  or  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  or  works  of  art  in  the  galleries.  She  is  a  good 
observer;  knows  what  features  to  describe  and  how  to  group 
them ;  and  then  puts  them  into  an  artistic  setting  of  pure  English 
that  is  always  elegant  and  often  rises  to  the  poetic.  As  will  be 
seen  therefore  the  book  is  quite  as  valuable  for  its  information  as 
it  is  interesting  for  its  story  of  Christine.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  it  far  surpasses,  her  previous  works.  The  art  criti- 
cisms are  modest  and  unpretentious,  but  discriminating;  the 
author  manifestly  has  no  fear  of  Rubens  before  her  eyes.  The 
chapter  describing  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable.  The  author  witnessed  the  play,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  and  her  descriptions 
of  it  then  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  religious  weeklies  were 
much  admired  and  enjoyed  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  book 
is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  most  genial  and  genuine  Christian 
sentiment ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no  young  mind  can  read  it 
without  being  trained  by  it  to  a  deeper  and  more  afiectionate  in- 
sight into  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  and  stimulated  also 
to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Thk  Aknbids  of  Vibgil.* — To  those  who  have  known  and  ad- 
mired Mr.  Morris's  poems,  there  seems  to  be  a  fitness  in  his  trans- 

*  The  Aeneida  of  VirgiL    Done  into  English  verse  by  Wiluam  Mobbis,  author 
of  "The Earthly  Paradise."    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1876. 
VOL.   XXXV.  39 
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latiog  Virgil.  The  power  of  Bastained  narratWe,  the  entbusiasm 
for  the  classical  mythology,  the  control  of  a  clear  yet  qnaint  style, 
which  "Jason"  and  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  revealed  in  him, 
seem  to  place  him  near  the  Mantuan  bard  and  to  mark  him  as 
qualified  to  interpret  his  strains.  So  we  welcome  this  new  version 
of  the  Aeneid  and  are  prepared  to  find  in  it  the  most  satisfactory 
reproduction  of  the  great  Latin  Epic.  And  in  many  respects  it  is 
such.  It  is  singularly  faithful  in  close  adherence  to  the  very 
phrase  of  the  original ;  it  presents  often  happy  renderings, 
especially  of  the  conventional  links  between  speech  and  narrative 
and  of  the  heroic  epithets ;  it  bears  the  story  along,  giving 
generally  line  for  line  with  not  very  unlike  effect  of  metre  and 
with  very  little  hampering  of  the  sense  by  the  rhyme.  Yet  with 
all  these  merits  it  cannot  be  called  a  successful  translation  of  the 
poet  for  the  general  reader.  One  reason  for  this  failure  is  the 
constant  archaism  of  the  style,  in  which  it  seems  to  outdo  Mr. 
Morris's  earlier  poems.  At  least  in  those,  where  the  writer  wa.(i 
uttering  his  own  thought  in  shape  as  it  formed  itself  in  his  mind, 
this  archaic  language  rarely  became  obscure.  But  here  either  the 
love  of  antiquated  phrase,  or  the  effort  after  literalness,  or  the 
infiuence  of  the  distinct  Latin  phrase  upon  his  mind,  making  an 
ambiguous  expression  seem  clear  to  him,  has  produced  frequent 
obscurities,  which  have  often  compelled  us  to  resort  to  the  original 
to  understand  a  line.  One  example  recurs  to  memory,  where 
"  obscuris  vera  involvens  "  is  translated  "  as  sooth  amid  the  mirk 
she  winds."  Then,  too,  Mr.  Morris  has  contrived  to  give  to  Virgil 
too  much  of  the  peculiar  tone  which  characterized  his  own  poems, 
a  sort  of  mellow,  Indian  summer  coloring,  such  as  befits  his  own 
description  of  himself  as  "  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.^' 
These  qualities  will  prevent  this  translation  from  making  its  way 
as  the  accepted  English  version  of  the  Aeneid,  though  it.  will  be 
of  use  to  scholars  in  suggesting  happy  turns  of  rendering.  As 
an  illustration  of  such  success,  the  following  occurs  to  us : 

'^ Monstrum  horrendwn^  informe^  ingena,  cim  hnnen  adempiwn*^ 
'*  A  marvel  dread,  a  shapeless  trunk,  an  eyeless  monstroas  tbing." 

Appalachia. — This  is  a  new  magazine,  which  has  just  appeared, 
which  we  have  only  space  to  announce.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by 
the  ''  Appalachian  Mountain  Chtby^  which  was  organized  early 
in  1876 ;  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  whatever  may 
be  found  of  interest  in  any  point  of  view  in  the  mountains  of  New 
England. 
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EpodiB  of  History. — ^The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western  Europe  from  1678  to 
1697.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hale,  M.A.,  wAssistant  Master  at  Eton.  With  mape  and 
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AwncLE  L— THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE  CRUSADES 
UPON  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  conquests  of  war  have  received 
honor  and  glory.  In  this  present  nineteenth  century  the  tri- 
umphs of  commerce  are  the  praise  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet 
through  war  as  well  as  through  commerce  are  exchanges  made; 
and  valuable  commodities,  from  unseen  treasure  chambers,  pass 
between  the  combatants,  and  remain  as  memorials  of  past 
warfare.  Behind  the  material  splendors  of  victory,  there  hide 
subtle,  and  yet  more  permanent  glories  of  spiritual  conquest, 
and  the  subjugation  of  new  intellectual  domains.  The  king- 
dom of  knowledge  is  enlarged  and  made  more  universal ;  and 
allies  and  vassals  of  different  races  minister  to  the  tastes  and 
necessities  of  their  new  masters. 

The  old  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  of  the 
Romans  and  Britons  and  Oauls,  brought  knowledge  in  their 
train,  but  the  commerce  of  mind,  vhe  enriching  merchandise  of 
literature,  and  the  fact  that  the  souls  of  opponents  grow 
opulent  by  exchange,  was  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  wars  of 
the  Crusades.  We  say  merchandise^  and  use  the  word  not  merely 
in  its  present  meaning,  but  also  as  Comines  used  it,  signifying 
a  "  negotiation,  a  friendly  reciprocity  between  princes." 
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These  ware  of  the  Crusades  which  extended  over  many  years, 
and  renewed  by  diflferent  generations,  left  five  millions  of  men 
buried  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Asia,  made  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  acquainted;  nay  more,  they  brought  about  an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  of  habits,  of  civilization,  and  even  of  language. 

These  wars  at  the  time  seemed  an  unmitigated  calamity. 
Such  waste  of  energy,  such  waste  of  spiritual  love  and  passion, 
such  waste  of  life  and  blood  and  treasure,  to  accomplish  so 
little,  was  never  seen.  But  enthusiasm  and  heroism  are  never 
wasted.  Q-od  is  never  prodigal  of  courage,  of  virtue,  of  sacri- 
fice, but  to  secure  ultimate  good.  It  was  the  isolatiou  of 
nations  from  each  other  throughout  Europe,  that  produced  the 
barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  with  intercourse,  though  of  a 
warlike  kind,  came  intelligence,  liberality,  politeness,  generos- 
ity, and  honor.  The  nations  who  fought  each  other  acquired 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  for  each  other.  The  Musselman 
infidels  were  more  courteous  and  refined  than  the  Christian 
knights.  Their  delicious  climate,  their  luxury  of  dress  and  life, 
their  tents,  their  horee-trappings,  and,  above  all,  their  gorgeous 
architecture,  and  their  love  of  science  and  song,  opened  the  ey^ 
of  the  Crusadera  to  the  superiority  of  the  Saracens.  When 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  from  England,  and  Saladin  the  Saracen 
from  Arabia,  met  and  exchanged  knightly  courtesy,  and  after- 
ward matched  the  English  battle-axe  against  the  Damascene 
scimetar,  to  show  what  each  could  do  with  the  weapons  of  his 
country,  it  was  a  merchandise^  a  negotiation  of  princes,  also  a 
commerce  and  exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience.  And 
the  influence  of  the  crusades  upon  the  invaders  is  especially 
marked  in  the  literature  that  broke  out  into  flame  all  over 
Europe,  after  the  painful  physical  struggle  of  the  Crusade 
wars  was  over,  and  comparative  peace  and  rest  gave  opportu- 
nity for  culture  and  enjoyment 

It  will  be  of  importance  to  show  firat  the  condition  of  Civili- 
zation in  Arabia  and  her  dependencies,  at  this  time,  and  after- 
ward to  allude  to  the  Barbarism  of  Europe,  that  one  may 
better  understand  the  source  and  strength  of  the  imported 
wine  of  knowledge  which  woke  new  life  in  the  thin,  cold, 
northern  veins.  Rome  had  been  conquered  and  devastated  by 
the  Goths  and  Huns  under  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage had  become  debased  by  the  conquerors,  and  was  barba- 
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rous  and  provincial.  Vulgar  dialects  of  conquered  nations, 
indifferent  to  literature,  and  careless  of  bequeathed  treasures 
of  art,  usurped  its  place,  when  Mahomet  began  his  wars  of  con- 
quest When  he  finished  his  course  of  fire  and  sword,  the 
Empire  of  the  Caliphs  had  spread  East  and  West  It  possessed 
the  East,  the  country  of  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans  where  the 
star  of  the  East  arose,  whence  the  first  light  of  literature  had 
shone  over  the  earth.  It  held  fertile  Egypt  with  its  temples  of 
science,  its  magicians  and  priests,  and  the  storehouses  of  the 
Pharaohs  against  famine  of  all  sorts.  It  owned  Asia  Minor 
with  her  gorgeous  cities,  beautiful  and  terrible  to  see;  that  fair 
smiling  land  of  the  fig  and  the  orange,  the  peach  and  the 
almond ;  it  penetrated  the  burning  plains  of  Africa,  the  land  of 
eloquence  and  subtle  intellect  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  which  is  called  the  Hegira.  corresponds  with  the 
year  622  of  our  era,  and  the  library  of  Alexandria  was  said  to 
to  have  been  burnt  by  Amrou,  the  General  of  the  Caliph 
Omar  in  641.  Ali,  the  fourth  Caliph  from  Mahomet,  began  to 
protect  letters.  His  rival  and  successor,  Moahwihah  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Onomiades,  did  more  for  them,  but  hardly  a 
century  from  the  time  of  the  barbarian  outrage  on  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  the  family  of  the  Abbassides,  who  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  Caliphs  in  750,  introduced  a  passionate  love  of 
art,  of  science,  and  of  poetry.  This  was  the  age  in  Arabia 
which  corresponds  in  brilliancy  to  the  age  of  Pericles  in 
Greece,  the  Augustan  age  in  Home,  to  the  time  of  the  Medici 
in  Italy  and  the  Elizebethan  period  in  England, — perhaps  the 
time  of  Louis  fourteenth  in  France. 

Haroun  al  Raschid  acquired  a  glorious  name  by  his  love  for 
letters.  The  historian  Elmacin  assures  us  that  he  never  under- 
took a  journey  without  carrying  with  him  at  least  a  hundred 
men  of  science  in  his  train.  He  never  built  a  mosque  without 
attaching  a  school  to  it,  a  custom  which  the  Boman  Catholics 
emulate  in  our  day.  His  successors  followed  his  example,  and 
thus  was  built  a  chain  of  academies  which  stretched  all  along 
the  Mediterranean  shore.  His  son,  Al  Mamoun,  carried  his 
father^s  enthusiasm  to  a  yet  greater  fervor.  Masters,  translators, 
and  commentators  formed  his  court,  which  seemed  rather  a 
learned  academy  than  the  seat  of  government  in  a  wariike 
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empire.  When  this  Caliph  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  tribute  he  de- 
manded was  a  collection  of  Greek  authors.  Hundreds  of 
camels  might  be  seen  entering  Bagdad  laden  with  manuscripta 
Al  Mamoun  was  a  superb  mathematician,  and  two  of  his  co- 
laborers  measured  the  earth.  The  Elements  of  Astronomy  were 
prepared  by  the  Caliph  Alfragan,  and  the  astronomical  tables  of 
Al  Merwasi  were  written  by  two  of  his  courtiers.  This  generous 
and  enlightened  monarch  was  as  humane  as  he  was  learned,  and 
said  to  one  of  his  relatives  who  had  revolted  against  him  and 
tried  to  usurp  the  throne :  "  If  it  were  known  what  pleasure  I 
experience  in  granting  pardon,  all  who  have  ofifended  against  me 
would  come  and  confess  their  crimes."  It  was  not  strange,  with 
such  a  Caliph,  that  literature  gained  such  a  hold  on  the  Arabian 
mind.  His  city  of  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  home 
of  the  Caliphs,  was  the  capital  and  the  home  of  letters  also. 
Balkh,  Ispahan,  and  Samarcand  were  the  abodes  of  science, 
and  Alexandria  had  twenty  schools  of  philosophy. 

Thus  when  Attila  and  Alaric  conquered  Rome,  learning, 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  fled  from  Italy  and  found 
asylums  at  Bagdad  and  Cufa.  It  had  been  scorned  and  beaten 
with  many  stripes  by  the  Northern  Barbarians,  but  the  Sara- 
cens rescued  the  maltreated  but  still  vital  sufferer;  built  mag- 
nificent hospitals  for  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  nursed 
it  to  health  again.  Once  restored  to  health  and  vigor  they  fell 
in  love  with  it,  wooed  and  wedded  it,  and  sent  a  fresh  brood  of 
splendid  vitality  all  over  Europe.  In  the  cities  of  Cairo,  Fez,  and 
Morocco,  the  magnificent  Saracenic  architecture  adorned  these 
divine  temples  of  instruction.  This  architecture,  so  imaginative, 
so  elegant,  so  etherial,  is  still  the  admiration  of  those  travelers 
who  go  to  enjoy  or  study  the  cities  of  Spain.  It  has  survived 
Gothic  Kings  and  Arabian  Emirs,  Jewish  Rabbis  and  Castilian 
Monarchs,  the  destructive  religious  wars  of  Christians  and 
Moors,  which  alternately  tore  down  the  respective  symbols  of 
the  two  creeds  and  wilfully  pbliterated  all  signs  of  them,  how- 
ever beautiful,  and  almost  defying  time  itself;  for  the  pagan 
element  of  the  crescent  arch,  the  symbol  of  a  Goddess,  stands  as 
a  historical  footprint  of  the  Moors,  in  the  midst  of  those  splen- 
did Gothic  cathedrals  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  himself  oon- 
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fesses  were  "derived  from  the  Moors."  History,  geography,  nu- 
mismatics, medicine,  botany,  optics,  and  metaUurgy,  were  all 
Arabic  sciences.  Abou  Eyal  al  Byrouny,  who  died  in  the  year 
941,  traveled  forty  years  to  study  mineralogy,  and  his  treatise 
on  precious  stones  is  even  now  a  rich  storehouse  of  facts  and 
observations.  Aben  al  Biithav  of  Malaga,  devoted  himself  to 
botany,  traveling  all  over  Europe,  Africa,  and  remote  Asia. 
His  three  volumes  were  the  first  good  treatise  on  strict  natural 
history  every  written.  He  died  in  1248  at  Damascus,  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the  Prince.  Chemistry 
wa8  their  invention,  gunpowder  was  their  discovery:  the  com- 
pass was  used  by  them  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Arabic 
numerals  came  from  ludia  through  Arabia ;  and  paper,  at  first 
made  only  of  silk,  came  from  China  through  Arabia  at  Samar- 
cand,  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  to  Mecca.  At  this  place, 
Joseph  Amrou,  used  cotton  in  its  manufecture.  Spain  eagerly 
seized  on  this  new  commodity,  and  the  town  of  Sativa  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  was  renowned  for  its  beautiful  product, 
in  which  flax,  which  was  abundant  in  Spain,  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  cotton.  In  the  time  of  Alfonso  X,  King  of  Castile, 
paper  mills  were  established  in  Christian  Spain,  from  whence 
the  invention  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century  only  to  Trevisa 
and  Padua.  Just  think  for  one  moment  what  changes  in  the 
civilization  of  Europe  were  wrought  by  the  Arabic  numerals, 
gunpowder,  and  paper.  But  they  were  so  universally  known 
in  Arabia,  that  their  inventors  never  claimed  their  honors.  It 
is  pitiful  to  remember  that,  locked  up  in  a  strange  language,  in 
foreign  and  even  hostile  custody,  there  are  in  the  Escurial, 
thousands  of  manuscripts,  telling  of  all  this  glory  of  discovery, 
of  science,  of  poetry,  which  but  a  few  scholars,  scattered  here 
and  there,  can  read,  and  to  which  even  they  cannot  have 
access.  The  poison  of  luxury  lurked  in  all  this  splendor,  and 
has  wrought  death  to  the  vitality  of  the  race.  The  Arabic 
nation  exists  no  longer.  Wandering  Bedouins,  oppressed  by  a 
Pacha,  ravage  the  lands  almost  like  wild  beasts.  The  Euro- 
pean libraries  hold  all  that  is  left  of  the  Arabian  literature, 
and  slavery  and  ignorance  rule  that  beautiful  soil. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Crusaders  brought  back  to  Europe 
as  the  result  of  their  labors,  and  battles,  and  sufferinga     They 
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went  for  one  thing,  a  stone,  and  retained  with  another,  bread, 
and  from  the  birthplace  of  the  race  thej  won  true  treasures  of 
life.  Instead  of  possessing  a  dead  tomb,  they  brought  a  living 
soul,  that  breathed  upon  their  dullness  and  ignorance  and  super- 
stition until  they  were  born  again  into  knowledge  and  feeling. 
AmoDg  other  things  they  enriched  the  gardens  of  Europe  witli 
new  and  delicious  fruits.  The  peach,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the 
nectarine,  the  apricot,  the  grape,  came  with  the  lilies  and  roses 
and  passion-flowers  to  live  with  the  English  crab-apple  and 
field  daisy.  The  damask  (Damascene)  rose  still  bears  the  name 
of  its  city,  Damascua  The  pretty  white  flowered  hedgerows 
of  prim,  seen  all  over  Europe  and  even  in  America,  are  the 
Arabian  privet^  meaning  privacy^  which  the  rude  humor  of 
the  Euglish  soldier  seeing  the  seclusion  of  the  seraglios, 
rechristened  when  he  brought  it  to  his  sweetheart  or  wife. 
These  are  but  hints  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  which  the 
Moors  carried  to  a  high  pass,  studying  the  laws  of  climate 
production,  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  and  reducing 
experience  to  a  science.  The  Crusaders  brought  back  the  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  many  different  sciences,  since  carried, 
after  many  centuries,  to  perfection.  But  the  most  enduring 
stimulus  of  all,  was  given  in  the  world  of  literature.  The  rich 
Orient  mind  so  fertilized  the  practical  Occident,  that  the  return- 
ing tide  of  the  armies  that  swept  over  Europe  was  like  the 
spring  freshet  of  a  river,  bringing  alluvial  soil,  and  strange  new 
seed  and  even  a  chemical  solvent  of  the  strong  rocks  of  the 
Teutonic  mind.  The  fervent  imaginative,  dreamy  nature  of 
the  East,  acted  upon  the  swift  ratiocination  of  the  West,  and 
seemed  to  transport  the  luxuriant  Paradise  of  the  South  to  the 
gloomy,  savage  North. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  see  if  we  cannot  recognize  the 
trade  mark  of  some  of  these  importations.  They  shine  through 
the  literature  most  plainly,  as  sometimes  in  stratified  rock  or 
any  marked  geologic  deposit,  there  runs  a  vein  of  volcanic 
origin ;  or  as  boulders  swept  from  a  mountain  side  are  found 
far  off  among  stones  with  which  they  have  no  kinship. 

Of  the  Arabian  metallurgy  we  find  abundant  tracea  Spen- 
ser's story  of  the  wall  of  brass  that  Merlin  intended  to  build 
about  Carmoethen,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Faery  Queen,  is  one. 
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Merlin  was  called  away  and  slain  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  but 
he  left  his  friends  at  work  around  their  brazen  cauldrons,  under 
a  rock  among  the  woody  cliffs  of  Dynevor,  to  keep  busy  until 
their  roaster  returns  If  you  listen  at  a  chink  or  cleft  of  the 
rock,  you  will  hear  them.  Wayland  Smith  in  ScotVs  novel  of 
Kenilworth  is  a  worker  in  metals.  Friar  Bacon's  brass  head. 
Queen  Canace  horse,  the  brand  Excalibur,  the  magic  lance  are 
all  gifts  of  Arabia  to  English  literature.  The  sword  of  Orlando, 
Durandal,  or  Dumidana,  the  body  of  Ferragus  rendered  in- 
vulnerable by  enchantment,  are  all  found  in  the  French  Ohroni- 
cles  of  Turpin,  and  from  thence  Ariosto  took  them  to  use  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso. 

Incantations  abound,  from  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  through 
the  dramas  of  Dryden,  and  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
English  literature,  "  The  Inauspicious  Day"  by  Augusta  Webs- 
ter turns  upon  Astrology. 

The  Arabians  were  advanced  students  in  optics  although  they 
never  divined  the  real  source  of  light,  but  thought  that  the  eye 
emitted  something,  as  the  throat  the  voice.  The  wonders  of 
the  spectroscope  would  have  astounded  their  theories,  yet 
AJhagen  wrote  seven  books  on  perspective.  The  Boman  mirror 
mentioned  by  Chaucer,  is  an  Arabian  fiction.  The  mirror  of 
glass  of  the  strange  knight  is  the  same.  It  appears  in  Caxton^s 
Troye  boke,  "a  looking-glass  having  such  vertue."  Oamoens, 
in  the  Lusiad,  has  a  globe  shown  to  Yasco  de  Oama.  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  the  magical  glass  where  he  showed  Oeraldine 
reading  td  Surrey ;  the  glassy  globe  which  Merlin  presented  to 
King  Byence,  which  showed  the  approach  of  enemies  and 
hidden  treasures,  is  the  same  thing.  Akin  to  this  mirror  of 
glass  or  globe,  are  Giamschad's  cups  of  crystal,  glass,  and  metal, 
which  were  cups  of  divination.  The  cup  of  Joseph  which  was 
hidden  in  Benjamin*s  sack,  was  probably  one  of  these  divining 
cups.  The  beryl  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  is  the  same. 
The  burning  glass  and  ring  of  Canace  are  Arabic  in  origin* 
The  buckler  of  the  Arabian  giant,  Ben  Qian,  is  as  famous 
among  the  orientals  as  Achilles  among  the  Greeks.  This  was 
made  by  the  fabrications  of  Astronomy. 

Medicine  came  from  Arabia  through  the  Jews  of  Spain. 
The  Arabic  translations  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  and  the 
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translations  of  Aviceur,  Averroes,  Serapion,  Andere,  and  Bhasis 
into  Latin,  brought  the  doctrines  of  these  schools  into  all  the 
monasteries  of  Europe.  The  monks  were  the  leeches  and 
chirurgeons  of  the  day,  and  they  spread  abroad  the  Saracenic 
researches  in  chemistry,  botany,  drugs,  and  sui^ery.  Indeed 
the  learned  teachers  of  the  laity  traveled  into  Spain  to  study 
in  the  Arabic  schools,  and  the  legends  say  that  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  himself  went  to  Toledo  for  a  wife,  and  brought 
thence  Galiana,  who  had  been  splendidly  educated  by  the  great 
astronomer,  Al  Sarcal,  who  planned  an  artificial  pond  which 
by  the  running  in  and  out  of  water,  indicated  the  time  of  the 
day  and  the  full  of  the  moon.  From  her  he  acquired  true 
respect  for  literature,  and  the  love  of  this  Spanish  bluestocking 
induced  him  to  teach  his  daughters  to  read.  He  caused  many 
Arabic  books  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  as  he  was  as 
patriotic  as  he  was  liberal,  as  large  minded  as  he  was  large 
framed  and  thewed,  made  also  a  collection  of  French  national 
songs,  that  kept  alive  the  love  of  glory,  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  great  actions,  that  vitality  of  imagination,  and  that 
belief  in  the  marvellous  which  inspired  at  last  a  whole  race 
with  poetic  impulse ;  imposed  the  duty  of  seeking  adventure 
upon  the  heroic,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  chivalrous  spirit 
which  grew  to  such  height  afterward.  The  poet  Eginhard  is 
said  to  have  suggested  this  to  him. 

Astrology  shines  out  all  starry,  over  the  literature  of  this 
aftertime.  The  very  name  of  the  castle  of  Montiel  (the  "  Tov?eT 
of  Stars")  in  the  Sierra  Modena,  is  a  relic  of  Astrology.  Mr. 
Hare  says,  ^Hhe  imagination  is  unable  to  conceive  anything 
more  quiet  and  calm  and  unassuming"  than  the  assemblies  of 
astrologers  that  gathered  within  this  fortress — "an  assembly 
corresponding  with  the  brightness  of  the  stars  that  seem  to 
crown  its  lofty  battlement — a  procession  of  angelic  spirits,  of 
which  an  exquisite  and  perfect  emblem  may  be  found  in  that 
host  of  white  robed  pilgrims  which  travel  along  the  vault  of 
the  mighty  sky."  On  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  walls 
of  Tintadiel  Castle  on  its  rocky  peninsula  may  still  be  seen ; 
although  the  land  of  Leonois,  the  birthplace  of  Tristan,  is  now 
forty  fathoms  under  water :  this  castle  of  tin  had  six  stories, 
and  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged  was  an  enchantress  and 
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astrologer.  In  "Minstrel  Love,"  La  Mott«  Fonque  makes  the 
hero  Balder  a  poet  and  astrologer  who  lives  in  a  tower.  The 
Crusaders  come  en  masse  with  their  army  into  this  storj*^,  and 
in  consonance  with  the  untraveled  ignorance  of  the  time  repre- 
sented, the  Saracens  are  described  as  the  very  spirits  of  evil 
let  loosa  In  Ivanhoe,  the  Crusader  and  the  Templar  figure 
singly.  This  idea  of  the  astrologer,  with  his  elevated  gaze, 
simple  and  severe  pleasures,  and  devout  contemplation  is 
wholly  Eastern.  Their  respect  for  the  precious  seed  thought, 
their  belief  in  the  spiritual  essence  of  man,  their  contempt  for 
the  mere  delight  which  dies  and  leaves  no  germ  of  value  behind 
it,  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  utilitarianism,  as  well  as 
the  hearty  animalism  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  The  fondness  of 
the  Arabian  mind  for  poetry  was  excessive,  but  the  thoughtful 
character  of  their  intellects  made  them  turn  to  treatises  in  verse 
in  grammar,  medicine,  and  even  mathematics  and  theology. 
The  splendor  of  their  imagination  was  ethical  and  produced 
chiefly  moral  and  didactic  poems.  They  have  no  Epic  poem ; 
and  but  a  few  bits  of  satirical  dialogue  constitute  all  their  dra- 
matic poetry.  The  catalogue,  in  the  Escurial,  of  Anibian  poems 
is  twenty-four  volumes,  and  they  do  not  contain  a  single  epic, 
comedy,  or  tragedy.  Firdusi*s  poems  of  sixty  thousand  coup- 
lets, the  hero  of  which  is  the  Persian  Hercules,  Bustam,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  epic.  Cyrus  under  his  Arabian  name  of 
Afrisiab  conducts  the  war.  They  have  no  plays,  thus  standing 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  English  mind  which  flowered  most 
naturally  and  richly  in  drama.  With  all  their  fondness  for  love 
poems  they  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  Ovid,  nor  the  lyric 
grace  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

The  number  of  poets  was  extraordinary.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Abbassides  there  flourished  a  bright  assemblage  of  bards, 
chivalrous  lovers,  and  romantic  princesses.  Motanabbi  of  Cufa^ 
styled  the  prince  of  poets,  and  Khalilihor-Ahmed  who  first 
subjected  verse  to  regular  rule,  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the 
Sultans  of  Mosul,  Aleppo,  Seville  and  Cordova  cultivated  this 
el^ant  art  with  the  greatest  ardor.  So  afterward  did  the 
monarchs  of  France,  Spain,  and  England.  The  lives  of  the 
poets  written  by  Abul  Abbas,  son  of  the  Caliph  Motassem, 
notice  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them.  The  fragments  of  a  work 
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called  the  theatre  of  the  poets,  originally  consisttog  of  twenty-four 
volumes,  are  left.  Hejras  oomposed  a  biography  of  Arabian 
bards  in  fifty  volumes;  Safiadi  another  in  thirty.  There  were 
many  women  who  wrote  with  elegance  and  geniua  Yaladata, 
a  princess,  was  the  Arabian  Sappho.  Aysha,  Labana,  Safia, 
Algasama,  and  Maria,  the  Arabian  Corinna,  were  all  famous, 
not  merely  in  poetry,  but  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

This  glance  at  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  Saracenic  culture, 
these  facts  which  illustrate  their  superiority  in  means,  method, 
and  enthusiasm  for  study,  prepare  the  reader  in  a  measure  to 
apprehend  their  effect  on  the  European  mind.  Bel  Bio  the 
Queen  of  Saba  longed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  She 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  Eastern  mind ;  astir  for  know- 
ledge, aflame  for  art,  with  a  feminine  love  also  for  poetry  and 
flowers. 

The  culture  of  Europe  had  at  this  time  but  two  element& 
There  was  the  rude  classicism  of  the  monk,  and  the  endless 
disputes  in  a  circle  of  the  school-men.  Creative  power  had 
died  out  and  the  mumbling  of  dog  Latin,  and  discussions  as  to 
how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle  at  once, 
without  jostling  each  other,  occupied  the  ignorant  piety  of  the 
convents.  Then  came  this  spiritual  influence  from  the  East, 
this  voice  of  song  which  called  the  dry  bones  together  out  of 
their  graves,  and  clothed  them  anew  with  flesL 

It  would  be  natural  then,  to  expect  great  influence  upon  the 
Northern  languages  from  all  this  new  knowledge,  and  a  great 
stimulus  toward  poetry.  New  words  came  to  express  new 
thoughts  and  exotic  names  were  naturalised  with  exotic  impor- 
tations. We  shall  find  our  expectations  gratified  in  a  recipro- 
cal fresh  growth  of  language  and  also  in  the  fresh  literature, 
that  spring  from  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians  with 
their  stern  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  religious  conquest,  upon 
the  voluptuous,  musical,  languid  Caucasian. 

The  European  languages  first  felt  this  renaissance  or  renewal 
of  vitality.  The  Eastern  mind  is  religious  in  sentiment,  and 
metaphysical,  and  fond  of  imagery.  Their  copious,  rich  and 
flexible  language  is  very  rich  in  its  vocabulary.  They  have,  for 
instance,  two  hundred  words  that  denote  a  serpent,  five  hundred 
that  signify  a  lion,  and  a  thousand  different  expressions  for  a 
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sword.  Imagine  the  stimulas  of  these  fresh  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  growth  and  enrichment  of  language  I  The  patois  de- 
scended from  the  Latin,  as  its  name,  the  Romance  (Roman) 
tongue  implies,  gradually  expanded  into  the  beautiful  and  noble 
Italian,  the  accurate  and  clear  French,  the  rich  and  strong  Eng- 
lish, the  philosophical  and  critical  German.  It  would  be  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  magical  springing  of  the  lovely  Trouba- 
dour verse,  starting  from  the  soldier's  rude  ballads  in  the  im- 
pure Latin,  and  ending  in  Pierre  Vidal,  or  Walther  von  Vpgel- 
weide;  a  delightful  task,  involving  not  merely  language,  but 
history  on  all  sides,  and  the  vital  growth  of  nations. 

One  of  the  soldiers'  songs,  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  was 
composed  in  Italy  in  871,  by  a  follower  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
XL  to  excite  a  mutual  emulation  to  rescue  him  from  his  cap- 
tivity when  he  was  put  in  prison  by  his  ally,  Adelgizo,  Duke 
of  Benevento.  Spain  received  this  first  impetus  of  the  Moors, 
which  thrilled  through  the  land.  Her  first  response  was  to  neglect 
the  Latin  language  which  had  heretofore  been  the  study  of 
scholars.  She  was  captivated  by  the  oriental  imagery  and 
splendid  pomp  of  the  strangers,  and  her  earliest  long  poem,  the 
Song  of  the  Cid,  was  written,  not  in  the  old  classic  forms,  but 
in  the  romantic  spirit,  and  in  new  forms  of  versification. 

The  Italian  gamut  probably  came  from  Arabia,  through  the 
Moors  of  Spain.  The  Arabian  reciters  who  accompanied  the 
recitations  of  their  poems  with  their  instruments  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Troubadours,  as  the  jongleurs  were  afterward 
their  caricaturista  But  Spain's  great  efforts  in  literature  came 
later.  It  took  the  great  discovery  of  the  new  continent  by 
Columbus,  and  the  ardent  thirst  for  discovery  that  preceded 
and  followed  that  event,  the  hope  and  the  fruition,  to  stir  the 
phl^m  of  the  saturnine  Spaniard.  Then  came  Calderon  and 
his  peers.  But  Spain  accepted  the  chivalry  of  the  Moors,  the 
studiousness,  the  architecture,  the  agriculture  as  no  other 
country  did.  She  also  took  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  The 
position  of  women  even  now  in  that  country,  held  in  fond  and 
proud  half-slavery,  valued  as  a  thing,  and  not  a  person,  and 
treated  as  a  child  incapable  of  self-government;  the  unequal 
relation  of  men  and  women,  is  a  direct  and  unfortunate  inher- 
itance from  the  seraglio  and  the  harem  of  later  Mohammedaa 
Ufa 
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Bat  Spain  received  the  Arabian  spirit  in  better  things,  and 
the  learned  teachers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  France  traveled 
to  that  country  to  study  in  the  Arabic  schools.  Then  Char- 
lemagne brought  that  spirit  to  France,  and  powerful  in  all 
ways  as  he  was,  he  transfused  it  into  French  life.  From  thence 
the  Normans  took  it  to  England. 

This  awakening  of  letters  in  France  was  shown  by  the  Trou- 
badour literatura  Her  soil  first  responded  to  the  Arabian 
germs  of  poetry  and  blossomed  with  beautiful  flowers.  These 
were  always  garden  blooms,  trimmed  and  decked  with  taste 
and  order,  and  not  at  all  like  English  meadows  of  cowslips  and 
daisies. 

The  French  Troubadours  with  the  natural  tendency  to  sys- 
tem of  the  French  mind,  first  reduced  the  different  dialects  to 
a  regular  homogeneous  form  which,  more  or  less  modified  in 
different  nations,  was  called  the  Romance  tongua  The  Pro- 
venQal  was  the  earliest  form  of  this  new  speech,  and  it  was 
born  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Boson,  King  of  Sicily, 
from  872  to  887.  Number  and  accent  of  syllables,  in  their 
verse,  took  the  place  of  the  quantities  and  emphasis  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse,  and  these  laws  of  verification  which  the 
Troubadours  discovered  extended  to  all  the  new  poetic  litera- 
ture of  the  North  or  the  South  of  Europe. 

There  is  something  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  verse 
that  is  connected  in  some  strange,  mysterious  way  with  oar 
sensibilities  and  the  deep  emotions  of  our  soul.  This  sym- 
metry, this  proportion,  this  subtle  relation  of  sound  and  sense, 
and  soul,  is  before  all  knowledge,  and  primary  even  to  con- 
scious perception  of  beauty.  The  child,  the  infant  in  arms 
feels  it  in  the  rhythmical  rocking  of  one  person,  instead  of 
another*s  irregularity  of  motion,  and  Mother  Goose,  softly  sung 
will  lull  a  baby  to  sleep  when  any  prose  chanted  in  the  same 
monotony  will  fail  of  the  charm.  Sismondi,  says  most  truly, 
that  "  Rhyme  is  a  perpetual  appeal  to  our  memory  and  our 
expectations."  It  stirs  the  imagination;  it  wakes  up  old  sen- 
sations and  makes  us  long  for  new  ones.  Rhyme,  as  we  shall 
by  and  by  show,  is  an  Arabian  gift. 

This  ProvenQal  tongue  broke  out  at  once  into  song.  The 
Counts  of  Provence  and  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe  emulated 
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each  other  as  Trouhadoura  They  were  heroes  in  war,  and  to 
the  heroic  element  in  others  they  addressed  themselves,  and 
love  and  glory,  ardently  beloved  by  the  singers,  woke  echoes 
in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Fugitives  from  the  Moorish  terri- 
tories, palmers  who  returned  from  a  pilgrimage,  knights  from 
the  wars,  and  students  from  the  universities  of  Spain  and 
Morocco,  were  the  teachers  of  princes.  To  express  devotion 
to  one's  mistress,  martial  ardor,  and  independence  of  soul  was 
enough.  They  were  steeped  in  these  sentiments,  and  words 
flowed  naturally  from  their  lip^  These  poets,  who  had  no 
learning,  who  could  not  even  read  the  missals,  who  were 
ignorant  of  history,  mythology,  and  customs,  but  who  felt 
deeply  these  sweet  and  universal  sentiments,  were  musical  and 
harmonious. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  warrior  poets  was  William 
IX,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose  works  St 
Pelaye  has  collected,  but  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Richard  I, 
Alfonso  II,  and  Peter  IIL  of  Arragon,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  all 
were  royal  singers. 

The  accounts  of  the  public  festivals  of  music  were  very 
beautiful.  A  circular,  calling  for  a  Troubadour  tournament, 
would  be  addressed  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Langue'  d'oc,  written 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  to  give  notice  that  on  the  1st  of  May, 
a  golden  violet  would  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the 
best  poem  in  the  Proven9al  languaga  Once  Arnaud  Vidal  of 
Castelmaudary  took  the  golden  violet  for  his  song  to  the 
Vii^n.  In  1325,  the  Oapitouls  announced  three  prizes.  The 
violet  of  gold  for  the  first  prize  for  the  best  song ;  the  eglantine 
(the  flower  of  the  Spanish  jasmine)  of  silver  for  the  best  sur- 
vente  or  pastoral  poem,  and  last  the  joy  flower,  the  yellow  and 
fragrant  blossom  of  the  thorn  acacia,  as  the  reward  of  the  best 
ballad.  These  flowers  were  more  than  a  foot  high  and  were 
carried  on  a  pedestal  of  silver-gilt,  on  which  were  engraved 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  where  these  graceful  festivals 
were  held.  How  lovely  this  tourmex  of  song  held  in  the  open 
air,  and  what  charming  devices  and  rewards  for  poets  I  This 
Academy  of  Floral  Games  survived  until  Sismondi's  time, 
although  it  seldom  crowned  any  but  French  poets.  It  seems, 
in  copying  these  flowers  always  from  the  same  model,  and  not 
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from  the  living,  blooming  flower,  the  artist  forgot  what  they 
represented ;  the  eglantine  became  a  columbine,  and  the  joy 
flower  a  marigold.  Did  the  changes  in  the  flowers  typify  the 
debasing  of  the  art? 

This  recital  of  mere  personal  feeling  on  a  limited  range  of 
subjects  soon  exhausted  itself.  The  jongleurs  grew  witty  and 
ingenious.  They  employed  singular  and  difficult  rhymes, 
hyperbolical  gallantry,  the  ingenious  conceits  of  the  brain, 
rather  than  the  tenderness  of  the  heart ;  in  short,  thought  gave 
place  to  form.  Poverty  of  idea  seized  on  the  splendor  of  verse 
which  had  been  carried  so  far,  and  in  two  hundred  of  the  later 
poets  there  is  nothing  found  but  barren  sterility.  The  jong- 
leurs had  corrupted  the  Troubadour  poetry  into  a  mere  amuse- 
ment for  the  rich.  From  an  art,  verse  became  a  trade,  and 
laughter  and  entertainment  succeeded  to  heroic  recitals  and 
died  out  in  buffoonery.  Pierre  Vidal,  so  full  of  talent,  of 
exquisite  sensibility  and  harmony  of  style,  bitterly  laments 
the  decay  of  poetry  in  his  tima  He  had  the  ideal  of  the  old 
Troubadour  before  hinu  He  says:  "Poetry  is  the  cultivation 
of  high  sentiment,  the  storehouseof  universal  philosophy,  and 
the  Troubadours  are  the  instructors  of  nations."  "  Now  roen 
who  exhibit  apes  and  play  legerdemain  tricks  are  called  jong- 
leurs." How  different  from  the  days  when  The  Romance  of 
Merlin,  The  Romance  of  the  St  Grfeall,  The  Romance  of  Tris- 
tam.  The  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  were  the  subject  of  the 
Trouvferes  song.  William  of  Lowis'  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  the 
most  celebrated  and  most  ancient  of  the  allegorical  poems,  was 
founded  on  Arabian  fiction  grafted  on  northern  chivalry,  and 
though  appalling  in  length  and  much  abused  by  Petrarch,  was 
immensely  popular  in  its  day.  The  squire's  tale  of  Cambuscan 
and  his  horse  of  brass,  the  favorite  for  Milton  of  all  Chaucer's 
tales,  was  Arabic,  transmitted  through  French  Trouvdres.  But 
the  Arabian  spirit  of  imagination  gave  way  before  the  French 
spirit  of  levity  and  at  once  decay  began,  and  soon  came  death. 
Now  its  dry  dust  is  hid  in  the  pyramids  of  its  early  splendid 
workmanship.  We  attribute  this  to  several  causes.  First,  it 
had  such  slender  resources  of  learning  within  itself.  Secondly, 
no  one  great  poet  sprang  up.  like  Dante  in  Italy,  to  unite  all 
the  mysticism  of  Catholicism,  with  all  the  mythology  of  Rome, 
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to  blend  the  heart  and  temper  of  a  knight,  with  the  passions 
and  interests  of  a  statesman  and  patriot,  and  bring  heaven  and 
hell  to  illustrate  and  explain  this  mortal  life  and  history.  Such 
a  master  spirit  would  have  ennobled  the  subjects  and  standards 
of  verse,  enlarged  and  enriched  its  themes,  and  given  scope 
and  venture  to  humbler  minds.  And  third,  after  all,  there  is  a 
certain  poverty  of  poetic  nature  inherent  in  the  French  char- 
acter. They  have  adroit,  nimble,  and  clever  wit;  their  per- 
ceptions are  acute,  their  conceptions  clear,  their  sentiments 
delicate,  and  their  taste  exquisite,  but — ^their  work  is  shallow, 
glossy,  and  clever.  They  have  neither  profound  imagination, 
or  deep  affections,  and  their  verse  never  reaches  or  heats  the 
soul.  So  ProvenQal  poetry  is  dead  and  the  Romance  language 
is  dead.  It  did  not  produce  a  single  masterpiece,  and  among 
its  crowd  of  agreeable  poems,  not  one,  more  than  another,  takes 
bold  on  the  memory.  There  are  vast  stores  of  Proven9al  man- 
us«;ripts  in  the  royal  library  of  France,  and  one  learned  French- 
man, St  Pelaye,  has  devoted  his  life  to  making  a  partial  col- 
lection of  them,  but  no  one  cares  to  print  his  twenty -four 
volumes  of  manuscript,  or  examine  the  treasures  of  painful 
hand-writing,  which  he  has  left  unexplored.  The  Romance 
tongue  is  dead,  because  those  who  wrote  it  could  not  endow  it 
with  vitality.  The  same  qualities  which  shone  then  in  the 
French  character  distinguish  it  now.  M.  Taine,  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Normans,  in  his  History  of  English  Literature,  has 
expressed  these  qualities  so  truly  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting,  especially  as  he  illustrates  his  statements  by  allusions 
to  the  Troubadour  Romances.  **He"  (the  Frenchman)  *M8 
deprived,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  he  is  exempt  from  those  sudden 
half  visions  which  disturb  a  man,  and  open  up  to  him  instanta- 
neously, vast,  deep,  and  far  perspectives.  Images  are  excited 
by  internal  commotion;  he  not  being  moved,  imagines  not 
He  is  only  moved  superficially ;  he  is  without  large  sympathy ; 
he  does  not  perceive  an  object  as  it  is,  complex  and  combined, 
but  in  parts  with  a  discursive  and  superficiad  knowledge.  That 
is  why  no  race  in  Europe  is  less  poeticai.  Let  us  look  at  their 
Epics,  none  are  more  prosaic.  They  are  not  wanting  in  num- 
ber. The  Song  of  Roland,  Garin  le  Loherain,  Ogier  le  Danois, 
Berthe  aux  Grand  Pied.     There  is  a  library  of  them.    Though 
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their  manners  are  heroic,  and  their  spirit  fresh,  though  they 
have  originality  and  deal  in  grand  events,  yet  in  spite  of  this, 
the  narration  is  dall  as  that  of  the  babbling  Norman  Chron- 
icles.'* Again,  "shall  we  open  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
original,  the  most  eloquent,  at  the  most  moving  point,  the  Song 
of  Roland,  when  Roland  is  dying!  The  narrator  is  moved, 
and  yet  his  language  remains  the  same,  smooth,  accentless,  so 
penetrated  by  the  prosaic  spirit  and  so  void  of  the  poetic  He 
gives  an  abstract  of  motives,  a  summary  of  events,  a  series  of 
causes  for  grief,  a  series  of  causes  for  consolation."  "Their 
idea  remains  dry,  they  conceive  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
one  by  one,  without  ever  collecting  them,  as  the  Saxon  would, 
in  a  rude,  glowing  impassioned  fantasy.  Nothing  is  mope 
opposed  to  their  genius  than  the  genuine  songs  and  profound 
hymns  which  the  English  monks  were  singing  beneath  the  low 
vaults  of  their  churchea"  This,  from  a  countryman  and  the 
critic  of  his  time,  reveals  the  causes  of  the  death  of  French 
Troubadour  minstrelsy. 

But  in  Italy,  slower  to  receive  the  stimulus,  there  were 
growing  stately  growths  of  the  soil,  the  time  and  the  seed. 
The  debased  Latin  tongue  was  fed  with  a  new  element  from 
Arabia  which  harmonized  with  the  popular  dialects  and  became 
in  the  hands  of  Dante,  a  noble  language.  This  composite  lan- 
guage was  afterward  made  by  Petrarch,  smooth,  resonant,  and 
powerful.  They  possessed  works  of  art,  the  inheritance  of  old 
Rome,  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  a  martial  history.  They  had  a  transmission  of  cultvre,  a 
transfusion  of  learning,  a  legacy  of  letters,  an  inherited  taste 
for  learning  bom  in  their  souls.  The  singers  also  were  from 
the  aristocracy,  and  born  into  culture  and  tasta  They  earlier 
comprehended  the  height  of  human  knowledge,  and  with  their 
eyes  set  toward  the  future,  their  hearts  held  on  to  their  brilliant 
past  How  they  must  have  gloried  in  Cicero  and  Livy,  and 
Tacitus  and  Virgil  I  Indeed  Dante  expresses  this,  where  Sor- 
deUo  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  great  Troubadour  poets  of  Italy 
(Browning's  hero)  meets  Virgil.  "O  Mantovano!"  is  the 
eager,  passionate  salutation  of  countrymen,  the  recognition  of 
nationality. 

Also  the  religious  empire  of  the  world  culminated  in  Italy 
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at  this  time,  and  all  its  imagination  was  pressed  into  the  service 
of  religion.  Churches,  processions,  pictures,  carvings,  and 
masic  were  all  consecrated  to  the  church  of  Borne.  All  this 
also  stimulated  the  higher  imagination,  and  the  poetry  took 
hold  upon  the  upper  world  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  influences  of  climate  were  potent  elements  of  cultura 
The  natural  life  is  beautiful  and  free,  and  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  natural  life  acted  and  re-acted  on  each  other.  The  spiritual 
life  often  has  its  highest  action  when  the  action  of  the  nat- 
ural life  is  most  vivid.'  The  relations  of  medieval  verse,  art, 
architecture,  and  music,  show  the  fire  and  rapture  of  the  soul, 
kindled  into  glory  by  earth  and  heaven  alike. 

All  these  influences  combined  to  make  Dante.  His  large, 
passionate,  spiritual  nature,  could  not  spend  itself  in  love 
poems,  artificial  madrigals,  and  labored  sonnets,  but  passed  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world,  the  secrets  of  the  dead,  and 
the  three  kingdoms  thereol  From  that  day  until  this,  ail 
noble  thoughtful  souls  turn  to  him  with  adoration  and  rever- 
ence. He  binds  to  himself  yearly,  out  of  the  centuries,  his 
elect,  who  believe  and  tremble.  His  poem,  **  The  Divine  Com- 
edy," has  been  justly  called  the  most  sublime  conception  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  poet,  he  created  his  language,  a  trouv&re, 
he  found  it.  Petrarch  then  further  softened  and  purified  it,  and 
his  sonnets  are  still  models  of  tender  elegance. 

In  alluding  to  the  Arabian  influence  on  Italy,  Ariosto's 
Orlando  FurtosOy  a  poem  in  forty-six  cantos,  should  be  noticed. 
It  was  wholly  on  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  Moors ; 
as  much  so  as  the  romances  of  Adenes^  Morgante  the  Oiani^  the 
Bieiory  of  the  Paladine,  and  the  rest 

The  influence  of  these  later  Italian  writers  on  English  and 
German  literature  can  be  plainly  traced.  Chaucer,  the  traveled 
wit  and  scholar,  borrows  his  stories  boldly  from  Boccacio,  who 
in  his  turn  culled  from  ancient  French  fableaux ;  or  from  the 
old  Italian  source  of  the  Centi  NoutUi,  or  from  a  Latin  transla- 
tion in  the  eleventh  century  of  an  Indian  romance,  under  the 
title  of  Dolopathosj  or  ike  King  and  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  Pala- 
man  and  Arcite  is  from  an  Italian  source.  Spenser  and  Milton 
also  loved  the  Italian ;  and  Milton *s  sonnets  are  more  Italian  in 
their  form  than  Shakespeare's. 
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We  have  come  now  to  the  branch  of  our  subject  which  to 
an  American  is  most  interesting,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Teu- 
tonic mind  to  Arabian  culture. 

Apart  from  the  great  stimulus  to  mental  activitv  and  new 
forms  of  spiritual  life,  there  was  one  transmission  from  the  Le- 
vant, which  impressed  itself  on  all  modern  verse,  namely,  the 
use  of  rhyjm.  Rhyme  belongs  to  southern  languages  which 
abound  in  vowela  The  natural  aptitude  of  northern  lan- 
guages, which  abound  equally  with  consonants,  is  for  aUiiera- 
tion.  This  can  be  proved  by  the  earliest  known  verse  of  the 
Scandinavians  as  well  as  by  the  habits  of  verse  of  one  of  the 
latest  English  poets,  William  Morria  He  has  been  much 
abused  for  this  "  trick  "  by  ignorant  critics  who  do  not  know 
that  alliteration  is  the  natural  law  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  lan- 
guage; and  that  Morris  but  adheres  to  a  native  instinct  in 
obeying  this  law.  A  pretty  poem  published  in  the  Daily 
Oraphic  a  few  months  after  its  birth,  was  so  intensely  English 
in  this  respect  that  it  was  a  curiosity  of  literatura  Its  author, 
Mr.  J.  0.  Edwards,  spoke  of  it  as  ^*  consonantal  concatenation." 
The  consonants  then,  held  the  characteristics  of  verse  in  the 
languages  of  the  North,  and  alliteration,  which  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  consonants,  is  the  ornament  of  northern  poetry, 
while  assonance,  or  the  rhyming  of  the  terminating  vowels  is 
peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  South.  Bhyme  was  essential  to 
Arabian  poetry,  and  from  thence  it  was  chiefly  borrowed. 

At  this  time  there  was  rude  versification  all  over  Europe  in 
the  form  of  ballads  and  church  hymns,  but  they  were  rhyme- 
less  and  most  irregular  in  character.  Latin  rhymes  were  first 
used  in  church  hymns  and  called  leonine  verses,  from  the  name 
of  Leoninus  who  first  used  them  ;  these  are  the  Roman  pen- 
tameters and  hexameters  rhymed.  There  were  faint  attempts 
at  rhyme  in  the  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  the  great 
impulse  to  rhyme  came  from  Arabian  verse.  The  great 
national  epic  of  the  NiAdungen  lAed  in  the  Icelandic  traditions, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is  not  rhymed ;  but  the  Ger- 
man version  of  it  in  the  thirteenth,  is  rhymed  in  coupleta 
Here  is  a  bit  of  alliterative  German  verse : 
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ifell  TerAeisen, 

AtB  mein  oAeim 

JTunz  mein  feben,  iUttm  mein  2u8t 

AMehe  mein  rache,  Ac. 

The  essential  elements  then  of  the  poetry  of  the  Germanic 
and  Anglo  Saxon  nations  are  accent  and  alliteration.  The 
leading  principle  of  composition  is  to  subordinate  form  to 
thought  No  brilliancy  of  language  or  metre  is  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  poverty  of  idea. 

The  Scandinavian  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Norway  and 
Iceland,  cared  much  for  technicalities.  The  number  of  syllables 
was  counted,  the  alliteration  made  refined  and  regular,  and 
rhymes  both  initial  and  final  were  introduced.  But  these  tech- 
nical advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  an  almost  total  stag- 
nation of  any  higher  artistic  development.  Lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  earliest  poems  of  the 
EdioL^  remain  rudimentary,  and  at  last  verse  degenerates  into  a 
purely  mechanical  art,  valued  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
its  execution.  The  Anglo  Saxons  went  to  the  other  extreme ; 
while  preserving  the  utmost  technical  simplicity,  developed  not 
only  an  elaborate  epic  style,  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  pro- 
duced lyric  and  didactic  poetry  of  high  merit  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is  concise  and  direct';  it 
has  a  tendency  to  melancholy  and  pathos,  but  also  high  moral 
idealism. 

In  Mr.  Kroeger's  admirable  book  upon  the  Minnesingers  of 
Germany,  the  rise  and  history  of  German  Troubadour  song  is 
described  with  great  beauty  and  clearness.  He  traces  the 
nature  and  origin  of  this  verse,  and  analyses  its  forms.  In  this 
charming  and  valuable  volume,  one  can  find  appreciative  and 
faithful  mention  of  the  song  and  the  singers,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  wrought  It  holds  the  very  essence  of  Troubadour 
life.  This  has  been  recently  given  to  the  public;  and  we  hesi- 
tate to  quote  largely  from  its  excellent  contents,  which  should 
be  read  by  all  art  lovers.  We  prefer  rather  to  confirm  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  rare  and  exceeding  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  causes 
which  made  the  difference  between  their  work  and  the  French 
gestes,  and  explain  its  more  enduring  vitality. 
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Glory  and  gallantry  finally  degenerating  into  boast  and 
licentiousness  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Freach  min- 
strels. While  the  Niebehingen  lay  is  known  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  the  Song  of  Roland  tew  scholars  even,  are  familiar 
with.  Prof  Longfellow,  a  beautiful  soul  of  another  race  and 
clime,  has  delighted  to  honor  Walther  von  Vogelweide  by  words 
of  praise  and  elegant  translations,  while  this  other  faithful  and 
accurate  scholar  has  written  a  book  about  the  Minnesingers, 
and  given  us  literal  and  often  charming  versions  of  their  songs. 
Meantime  the  French  manuscripts,  hardly  disturbed  except  by 
Raynonard  in  his  nine  volumes  of  selections,  remain  in  the 
French  library,  growing  more  mouldy  and  dusty,  year  by  year. 

The  different  attitudes  of  the  Teutonic  mind  toward  two 
great  themes,  constitute  part  of  this  difference.  In  the  early 
German  tribes  there  were  two  marked  characteristics.  The  re- 
ligious instinct,  the  strong  sense  of  duty,  the  quick  conscience, 
all  show  a  depth  of  moral  nature ;  and  again,  they  had  deep 
respect  for  women.  The  Germans  were  not  gallant  like  the 
French,  who  woo  her  to  the  face  with  a  compliment,  but  stab 
her  behind  her  back  with  a  sneer.  "They  thought  there 
was  something  sacred  in  a  woman  ;  they  married  but  ooe  and 
kept  faith  with  her."  In  fifteen  centuries,  the  idea  of  marriage 
is  unchanged.  Tacitus  says :  **  She  (the  wife)  will  have  but 
one  body,  one  life  with  him;  she  will  have  no  desire  nor 
thought  beyond ;  that  she  will  be  the  companion  of  his  perik 
and  labors ;  and  that  she  will  suffer  and  dare  as  much  as  he, 
both  in  peace  and  war."  Here  is  honor  and  fidelity;  now 
comes  in  the  adoration  and  enthronement  of  women  which 
came  from  Persia  and  Arabia.  To  the  Arabian,  woman  was 
a  divinity,  to  be  saved  and  spared  all  care,  all  suffering,  all 
labor.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  left  women  their  freedom  and 
borrowed  the  worship  of  their  Arabian  opponents.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  Persian  ghazdles  and  the  Arabian  cassides 
seem  to  be  literal  translations  of  the  Minnesingers,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  added 
dignity  to  the  adoration  of  women.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  religion,  women  are  introduced 
in  such  position  as  corresponds  to  their  place  in  the  tribe  or 
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nation.  The  Vestal  virgins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Fates, 
the  Graces,  the  nymphs  and  goddesses  speak  for  their  mythol- 
ogy. The  Draidesses,  the  Nomes  and  the  Yalkyria  Maidens 
of  the  EddoUf  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  Latin  races,  all  tell  the 
same  story.  This  habit  and  expression  of  religion  belongs  in 
common  to  all  the  nobler  racea  When  any  theologic  system 
or  form  of  worship,  however  slight,  was  thought  out,  if  it  was 
raised  above  instinctive  religion,  we  find  that  there  were  certain 
offices  discharged  by  women.  The  feminine  element  is  recog- 
nized and  here  comes  in  a  vital  difference  in  the  notions  of  the 
French  and  Germans. 

The  Northman  had  a  spiritual  religion.  No  need  of  images 
or  saints  to  make  him  worship.  Odin  is  everywhere,  the  All- 
Father.  The  sea  is  full  of  lotuns,  dark,  bestial  powers,  like 
the  Wolf  Femir,  the  treacherous  Loka  The  battle  rages  be- 
tween the  gods  of  light  and  beneficence  and  these  creatures. 
They  recognize  life  as  a  warfare  between  Good  and  Evil,  and 
they  must  take  sides.  Energy  and  heroism,  duty  and  suffering 
are  their  watchwords.  Now  contrast  the  French  moods  of  pas- 
time, of  personal  glory,  of  frivolous,  futile  pleasure,  with  these 
serious,  impassioned  moods  of  enthusiasm,  and  say  which  race 
is  inherently  poetic ;  which  literature  would  take  hold  on  the 
roots  of  our  nature.  One  race  looked  at  people  and  things,  the 
other  race  cared  for  words.  The  poetry  of  one  race  culminated 
in  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Goethe;  the  poetry  of  the 
other  in  Bacine,  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  spent  all  his  powers 
in  his  youth,  and  died,  wilUess,  soulless,  exhausted  in  mind 
and  body,  with  his  lamp  burnt  out  at  its  socket,  fifteen  years 
before. 

Religious  moods  expand  the  soul,  and  enable  it  to  project 
itself  across  the  dim,  widening  gulf  of  death  and  seize  the  vast 
issues  of  an  immortality.  Religion  opens  long  vistas  of  thought 
and  feeling,  out  of  the  narrow  range  of  daily  life ;  it  acknowl- 
edges the  wants  of  the  soul ;  its  hunger  and  thirst ;  its  noble 
discontent,  which  it  tries  to  pacify  with  noble  hopes  for  the 
futura  Its  very  office  is  to  stir  the  higher  imagination  and 
bring  one  near  to  the  invisible  and  supernatural  forces  of  life. 
Thus  its  influences  are  inherently  poetic.  Love  and  religion 
are  the  impulses  of  poetry  in  the  souL    Natural  beauty,  human- 
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itj,  joy  and  pain,  all  come  within  these  two  ranges  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Love  and  religion  are  the  deepest  chords  of  oar 
many-stringed  natnre,  and  when  they  are  struck  the  whole 
soul  resounds  with  the  complex  and  infinite  melodies  that  ring 
out  from  their  motion. 

In  these  moods  of  impassioned  sensibility  and  lyrical  exalta- 
tion the  Minnesingers  wrought ;  and,  within  their  narrow  range 
of  subjects,  have  produced  most  perfect  poems  and  given  the 
key  to  all  the  literature  of  the  Northern  nations.  They  saw, 
as  the  French  never  have  seen  and  never  will  see,  that  moral 
life  and  purpose  has  an  aesthetic  side  which  belongs  fairly  to 
Art  They  felt  that  the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  anything, 
even  in  Art,  is  ignoble  and  destroys  itself;  that  is,  the  higher 
pleasure  is  sacrificed  to  the  lower.  Even  Epicurus,  himself, 
never  confounded  the  subordinate  and  relative  importance  of 
ordinary  pleasure,  with  the  indispensable  importance  which 
consists  vtvendo  bene.  With  their  exquisite  form  and  grace, 
with  their  passionate  praise  of  their  sweethearts,  or  of  nature, 
or  of  noble  living,  there  always  is  unconsciousness,  and  always 
sincerity;  and  this  is  another  element  of  beauty. 

The  Protestant  spirit,  which  broke  away  from  Catholicism, 
afterward,  in  music,  rejecting  Palestrina  for  a  future  Mozart— 
also,  in  Art,  painting  and  architecture,  rejected  the  forms  of 
verse  of  the  Latin  rades,  and  found  fresh,  naive  shapes  of  their 
own.  These  metrical  rarities  have  now  become  common,  but 
nowhere  are  they  so  perfect  as  in  the  strains  of  the  Minnesingers 
themselves.  They  used  their  gift  of  rhyme  with  surpassing 
sweetness.  They  enkindled  the  higher  imagination.  Love  and 
religion  were  their  native  themes.  They  added  to  these  a  sen- 
sibility to  natural  beauty,  which  they  expressed  in  clear  and 
simple  languaga  All  through  their  songs,  the  changes  are  rung 
on  these  three  motifs,  and  thus  limited  in  range  by  the  soul 
itself,  or  the  writer's  experiences.  To  us,  their  simplicity  of 
subject  and  treatment  may  sometimes  seem  monotonous,  as  the 
endless  saints  and  virgins  that  fill  some  of  the  European  gal- 
leries may  appear  repetitious,  but  the  mood  of  mind  which 
produced  these  poems  was  full  of  creative  power. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  foolish,  to  try  to  return  to 
these  types  of  art  of  a  former  generation.     Each  age  has  its  in- 
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terests  and  natural  expression,  and  should  speak  its  own  deeds 
in  the  language  of  its  own  soul ;  but  it  is  possible  to  work  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  mediaeval  singer  wrought,  and  with 
equal  sincerity,  and  equal  fervor,  to  express  this  nineteenth 
century  so  that  it  will  be  recognized  by  those  who  live  it,  and 
also  may  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  in  its  form  and 
spirit  We  fear  French  literature  is  having  an  undue  influence 
on  our  belles-lettrea  The  wholesome,  robust  English  soul 
seems  smothered  by  artificial  roses,  and  wax  candles  that  can 
be  lighted  and  blown  out  at  will.  The  poets  and  the  critics 
are  all  literary  artists,  negleeting  creative  power,  while  they  scan 
on  their  fingers,  and  act  like  pedagogues  of  prosody.  Bemember 
the  decline  of  poetry  when  the  Normans  conquered  England ; 
remember  its  dry  husks  when  Charles  the  Second  brought 
French  models  into  favor,  and  then  remember,  while  granting 
full  and  generous  praise  to  French  grace  and  dexterity,  that 
the  soul  must  live,  and  that  an  imitative  literature  cramps  and 
fetters  the  soul,  which  dies  in  its  chains. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  on  English  literature.  It  received  this  directly  from 
the  soldiery,  and  indirectly  from  French  literature.  Dunlop, 
in  his  History  of  Fiction,  says  that  the  early  French  romances 
were  written,  not  for  the  amusement  of  the  French,  but  of  the 
English.  The  romances  of  Perceforest,  Merlin,  Launcelot, 
Ckiuvain,  Melcadies,  Iristan  de  Leonnois,  Giron  le  Courtois, 
Isaic  le  Triste,  Galand,  and  the  Palmerin  of  England,  are  quite 
filled  with  their  prowess.  The  libraries  of  the  monasteries  con- 
tained romances.  Perceval  was  in  that  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Many  northern  romances  were  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St 
Dennis.  Bevis,  of  Southampton,  in  French,  was  in  the  library 
of  the  Abbey  of  Leicester.  In  a  catalogue  of  the  Abbey  of 
Peterborough,  in  1247,  are  named,  Amys  and  Amelion,  Guy 
de  Boui^ogne,  and  Gesta  Osnelis,  all  in  French,  together  with 
Merlin's  Prophecies,  Turpin's  Charlemagne  and  the  Destruction 
of  Troye.  William  of  Wykeham  gave  many  books  to  Win- 
chester College.  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  an  example  of 
direct  Crusade  influence.  A  minstrel  himself,  Blondel  was  his 
fnend,  and  he  favored  and  fraternized  with  that  guild.  The 
growth  of  English  literature  was  slow  like  the  English  oaks. 
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and  mighty,  taking  centuries  to- come  to  its  fallness  of  stature. 
The  novel,  the  direct  offspring  of  the  thousand  and  one  Arabian 
nights  of  entertainment,  has  only  reached  its  full  height  and 
stature  in  our  day  and  generation. 

The  early  kinship  of  the  East  and  the  West,  which  partially 
prepared  the  West  to  receive  this  later  inheritance  of  learning, 
can  only  be  alluded  to ;  for  it  demands  more  recondite  researches 
than  belong  to  this  cursory  treatment 

It  is  doubtful  whether  America  can  ever  feel  any  such  kin- 
dling influence  on  her  literature.  From  Japan  and  India  she 
may  borrow  arts  of  design,  rich  and  imitative  color,  and  strong 
and  fanciful  architecture.  Nay,  from  Hindoo  Boodh  and 
Brahma,  and  Confucius  the  Celestial,  she  may  accept  sweetness 
and  light,  and  reverence  for  old  age  and  feebleness,  and  precepts 
for  wise  living.  But  she  has  more  to  teach  these  nationa  The 
West  now  leads  the  East,  and  America  may  speed  the  return- 
ing tide  of  civilization  to  its  stagnation  and  barbarism.  But 
above  all  let  her  hold  fast  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  her  Teutonic 
forefathers,  and  make  love  and  religion  the  vital,  controlling 
principles  of  her  literature  and  her  lifa  Then  Christ  will  return 
and  reign  in  his  birth-place ;  and  the  Orient  which  gave  him  to 
the  Occident,  will  receive  this  gift  of  his  spirit  back  from  the 
West  which  he  has  helped  to  civilize. 
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ABncLB  n.— THE  BELFAST  ADDRESS  IN  ANOTHER 

LIGHT. 

Whttt  ahadowB  of  knowledge  deceive  the  world,  and  in  what  useless  dreams 
the  greatest  part  of  men,  yea,  learned  men,  do  spend  their  dajs;  much  of  that 
which  some  men  unweariedlj  study,  and  take  to  be  the  honor  of  their  understand- 
ings and  their  lives,  being  a  mere  game  of  words  and  useless  notions,  and  as  truly 
to  he  called  vanity  and  vexation  as  is  the  rest  of  the  vain  show  that  most  men 
walk  in. — ^Baxtbb. 

The  army  of  liberal  thought  is  at  present  in  very  loose  order;  and  many  a 
spirited  free-thinker  makes  use  of  his  liberty  mainly  to  vent  nonsense.  We 
should  he  the  better  for  a  vigorous  and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer  us  into  cohe- 
sion and  discipline,  and  I  for  one  lament  that  the  bench  of  bishops  cannot  show  a 
man  of  the  calibre  of  Butler  of  the  Anabgy,  who  if  he  were  still  alive,  would 
make  short  work  of  much  of  the  current  a  priori  infidelity. — ^Huxlbt. 

The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  much  praised,  but  little  under- 
stood, as  was  lately  shown  by  the  suiprise  and  misunderstanding  that  greeted  Mr. 
I^dall,  when  in  his  Belfast  address  he  gave  to  it  the  weight  of  his  own  author- 
ity.~7^  KaHon^  in  review  of  "  Chemic  PhUoaophy." 

Wo  each  enunciated  not  new  views,  but  views  to  which  modem  science  most 
uxmiistakably  points. — ^Prof.  Pbootob,  in  Boston,  referring  to  his  own  lecture  in 
New  York,  April,  1873,  and  the  Bellast  address  of  Prol  TyndaU. 

New  York  Tribune  Extra,  No.  23.    Prol  Tyndall*s  Address  at  Belfast 

Address  delivered  before  the  British  Association  assembled  at  Belfast,  by  John 
l^dall,  F.B.S.  Revised  by  the  author,  with  a  second  preface  replying  to  his 
critics,  and  an  appended  article  on  ScienHfie  MdteriaHam,~-D,  Appkton  A  Company^ 
Nmo  TorJL 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Fragments  of  Science, 
which  is  also  a  reply  to  Mr.  Martineau's  criticism  of  the  Bel- 
&8t  address,  Prof.  Tjndall  informs  bis  readers  that  having 
spent  the  leisure  of  a  summer  in  Switzerland  in  revising  the 
papers  included  in  the  new  volume,  bestowing  special  attention 
upon  the  address,  he  now  commits  them  to  the  judgment  of 
thoughtful  men ;  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he 
r^ards  this  collection  of  papers  as  a  mutually  consistent  and 
harmonious  series  of  utterances  in  behalf  of  the  system  of 
thought  with  which  his  name  has  long  been  associated,  each  of 
which  is  in  that  light  capable  of  being  successfully  defended 
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upon  scientific  grounds,  and  that  he  feels  prepared  ao  to  defend 
them. 

The  system  in  question,  founded  upon  the  correlation  of 
force,  is  known  as  The  New  Philosophy,  and  to  it  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  nebular  theory  in  its  present  form,  aa  it  is  ex- 
pounded in  the  philosophical  system  of  Mr.  Spencer — ^the 
hypothesis  of  molecular  or  natural  evolution. 

The  peculiar  interest  lately  taken  in  the  system  has  grown 
out  of  the  delivery  of  the  Belfast  address ;  and  the  question 
which  we  are  about  to  consider  with  respect  to  it  is  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  system,  and  the  attitude  towards  it  in  which  the 
address  leaves  Prof.  Tyndall. 

The  question  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  attacked,  bat  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  might  appear  if  we  consider  the  small 
success  which  has  been  achieved  in  dealing  with  it.  For  how- 
ever justly  the  intention  of  espousing  Mr.  Spencer*s  philosophy, 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Prof.  Tyndall,  a  really  thoughtful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  will  show,  that  through  a  failure  to  take 
into  account  what  Mr.  Spencer's  system  really  is,  and  what  die 
Belfast  address  in  fact  says  about  it,  there  has  resulted  a  most 
singular  misapprehension  of  the  whole  matter — a  misappreh^- 
sion  so  serious  and  radical,  as  to  have  led  to  a  conclusion  quite 
at  variance  with  the  fact& 

What  the  Belfast  address  assumes  to  do,  is,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  life  ;  attributing  it  to  the  inherent  powers  of  matter. 
If  this  solution  of  the  mystery  is  a  valid  one,  Prof  Tyndall 
has  previously  shown,  that  it  is  through  the  operation  of  molec- 
ular forces  acting  under  the  law  of  correlation ;  and  this  agrees 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  evolution.  Accordingly,  Prof. 
Tyndall  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  address :  "  I  hold  the  neb- 
ular theory  as  it  was  held  by  Kant,  La  Place,  and  William 
Herschel." 

Prof  Proctor  also  says,  to  the  same  effect,  of  the  views  an- 
nounced by  himself  in  New  York,  and  by  Prol  Tyndall  at 
Belfast:  "We  both  enunciated  not  new  views  but  views  to 
which  modern  science  most  unmistakably  points."  An  asser- 
tion that  both  he  and  Tyndall  have  abandoned  the  current 
belief  in  creation  to  adopt  the  views  of  those  men  of  science 
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who,  founding  their  system  upon  the  supreme  potency  of 
molecular  force  and  correlation,  and  assuming  to  derive  the 
phenomena  of  spirit  from  those  of  matter,  deny  creation  to 
assert  evolution.  They  disdain  the  '^  carpenter  theory"  as  too 
'mechanical^  and  offer  as  the  scientific  substitute,  a  purely 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  including  life  and  thought, 
and  a  correlation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  with 
matter  and  motion. 

That  this  is  the  real  nature  of  their  system,  and  that  it  is  in 
fact  founded  upon  correlation,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  is  feuniliar 
with  the  subject,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  human 
thought  has  as  yet  failed  to  discover  any  middle  ground  between 
matter  and  spirit,  and  whatever  function  of  causation  we  deny 
to  one  we  necessarily  assert  for  the  other,  and  since  correlation, 
embracing  all  the  functions  of  matter  as  it  must  if  it  be  true, 
and  believed  in  as  it  is  both  by  Prof.  Tyndall  and  by  all  the 
advocates  of  the  new  philosophy,  with  whom  he  claims  to 
agree,  compels  them  if  they  believe  in  materialism,  to  draw  it 
from  this  fundamental  axiom  of  their  system. 

And  they  themselves  take  substantially  the  same  view  as 
appears  when  Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that  the  ground-work  of  both 
science  and  philosophy  is  in  the  conservation  of  force.  He  says : 

"  The  sole  trath  which  traiuaoezidB  ezperienoe  bj  underlying  it  is  thus  the  per- 
aietenoe  of  foroe.  To  this  an  ultimato  analTsiB  brings  us  down,  and  on  this  a 
rational  synthesis  must  be  built  up.'*    First  PrineipleBj  p.  192. 

Again,  Prof.  Tyndall  refers  the  first  conception  of  evolution 
to  a  certain  uniformity  of  law  observed  in  nature,*  concerning 
the  grounds  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  says : 

"  Thus,  what  we  oall  the  uniformity  of  law,  resolvable  as  we  find  it  into  the  per- 
sistenoe  of  relations  among  forces,  is  an  immediate  corollary  from  the  persistence 
of  force."    First  PrincipkSf  p.  196. 

But  it  is  needless  to  go  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  evolution  upon  merely  general  grounds,  it  being  more 
to  the  purpose  to  see  how  Prof.  Tyndall  himself  regards  it ; 
while,  if  the  discussion  is  confined  to  this  particular  point,  the 
question  will  not  be  raised  of  imputing  any  views  of  others  to 
him  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  again,  we  shall  leave  with  him 
the  responsiblity  of  imputing  his  own  views  to  them. 

*  F^ragmmiis  of  Sdenee^  p.  162. 
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To  the  authorized  American  edition  of  the  Belfast  address 
there  is  appended  an  essay  on  scientific  materialism  from  Frag- 
ments of  Science^  for  the  purpose  as  would  seem  of  explaining 
more  fully  and  decisively  the  exact  position  of  Prof.  Tyndall 
upon  the  subject  than  there  was  room  to  do  in  the  address. 
The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  address  is  explained 
by  the  essay  will  appear  as  we  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  object  of  the  essay  is  to  expound  a  mechanical  theory  of 
life,  a  theory  which  maintains,  not  simply  that  the  animal 
economy  is  a  mechanism,  like  a  clock,  which  can  be  made 
answerable  to  the  uses  of  an  intelligent  spiritual  being,  but  that 
every  one  of  the  vital  processes  is  a  natural  as  distinguished 
from  a  supernatural  or  spiritual  phenomenon,  and  that  they  are 
all  of  them  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of 
mechanical  laws ;  and  the  argument  begins  with  this  definition 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  : 

"Mathematics  and  physics  haye  been  long  aocustomed  to  coalesce;  for  no 
matter  how  subtle  a  natural  phenomenon  may  be,  whether  we  view  it  m  tlie 
region  of  sense,  or  follow  it  into  that  of  the  imagination,  it  is  in  the  loog  nm 
reducible  to  tMchanieal  lawB^  FragmmtB  of  Sdenee,  p.  110,  or  Belfut  Addrm^ 
p.  108. 

And  proceeding  naturally  from  such  a  definition,  he  speaks 
of  the  building  of  a  pyramid  in  which  the  blocks  are  placed  in 
their  positions  by  human  agency,  and  afterwards  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystal  of  salt  as  an  example  of  an  architecture  of  a 
different  sort,  the  agency  being  molecular  force;  concluding 
thence  that  the  grain  of  com  and  the  animal  frame  with  all  their 
wonders  of  constructive  power  and  skill,  are  equally,  with  the 
crystal  of  salt,  the  work  of  unchangeable  necessity  and  law ; 
asserting  that  with  a  sufficient  expansion  of  the  faculties  which 
we  now  possess,  and  the  necessary  molecular  data,  the  chick 
might  be  deduced  as  rigorously  and  as  logically  from  the  egg 
as  the  existence  of  Neptune  from  the  disturbances  of  Uranus, 
or  as  conical  refraction  from  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
And  he  ends  the  argument  by  saying — 

"  You  see  I  am  not  mindng  matters,  but  avowing  nakedly  what  many  acnentific 
thinkers  more  or  less  distinctly  believe.  The  formation  of  a  erffstalf  a  pUmt,  or 
an  animal,  is  in  their  eyes  a  purely  mechanical  problem,  which  differs  from  the 
problems  of  ordinary  mechanics  in  the  smallness  of  the  masses  and  the  oomplezitj 
of  the  processes  involyed."    I^ragments  of  Science,  p.  118,  or  Address,  p.  116. 
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And  in  the  argument  the  mechanical  conception  is  held  to 
distinguish  the  natural  from  the  spiritual,  as  if  the  pyramid, 
which  is  confessedly  a  work  of  the  human  will,  had  been  made 
without  the  agency  of  those  mechanical  laws  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  materialist  seem  to  displace  volition,  whereas  we  know 
if  we  reflect,  that  law  is  just  as  much  indispensable  to  the  arti* 
ficial  as  to  the  natural  phenomenon,  and  that  force  which  is  the 
materialistic  synonym  for  law,  must  either  be  absent  from  the 
works  of  men,  or  fail  to  prove  the  absence  of  volition  in  the 
the  works  of  Nature. 

But  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  essay,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
address  ascribed  to  many  other  scientific  thinkers,  is  also 
avowed  as  Prof.  TyndalVs  own,  and  he  stands  committed  in 
direct  tenfis  no  less  than  by  the  necessities  of  his  system,  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  correlated  molecular  forces  are  the  ground 
upon  which  the  processes  of  life  are  asserted  to  be  purely 
mechanical  processes — instances  of  the  spontaneous  interplay 
of  matter  and  force. 

But  in  the  essay  next  following  this  in  Fragments  of  Science^ 
"The  Scientific  Use  of  The  Imagination,"  the  same  mechanical 
theory  is  made  to  account  for  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  life.  This  is  a  natural  and  quite  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  argument,  which  throws  light  upon  what  we  shcdl 
presently  find  in  another  quarter.  Having  remarked  upon  the 
current  belief  in  creation,  he  contrasts  with  it  the  alternative 
hypothesis  of  evolution  involved  in  the  nebular  theory. 

''  But  however  the  oonvictions  of  indiyiduals  here  and  there  maj  be  influenoed, 
the  process  must  be  slow  and  secular  which  commends  the  rival  hTpothesis  of 
natural  evolution  to  the  public  mind.  For  what  are  the  core  and  esBence  of  this 
h jpothesiB  ?  Strip  it  naked  and  jou  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion,  that  not 
alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular  and  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler 
forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  human  body,  but  that  the  human  mind  itself,  emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their 
phenomena  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  doud.  *  *  *  *  But  the  hjpothesis  would 
probably  go  even  farther  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it  would  probably  assent  to 
the  position,  that  at  the  present  moment  all  our  poetry,  all  our  philosophy,  all  our 
science,  and  all  our  art,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Kewton,  and  Raphael,  are  potential 
in  the  fires  of  the  sun.  *****  I  do  not  think  that  any  holder  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis  wUl  say  that  I  overstate  it  or  overstrain  it  in  any  way.  I  simply  bring 
before  you  unclothed  and  uuvamished  the  notions  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall" 
IhigmentB  of  Scimee^  p.  169. 
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Then,  unless  it  be  true  that  life  and  mind  with  all  their 
inexplicable  wonders,  are  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  those 
purely  physical  and  mechanical  molecular  forces  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  heat  of  nebulous  mists,  or  in  the  fires  of  the 
sun,  evolution  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  Pro£  Tyndall  is  the 
judge  who  pronounces  the  fatal  decree. 

And  we  are  not  imputing  anything  to  him  which  he  would 
disclaim ;  on  the  contrary  we  have  allowed  him  to  speak  for 
himself  in  every  instance,  and  the  doctrine  which  appears  in 
the  extracts  here  given  is  the  same  which  will  be  found  upon 
however  extensive  a  study  of  his  writings,  and  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  system  which  he  has  formerly  taught,  and  which  be 
now  formally  adopts ;  and  his  own  defense  of  which  in  the  very 
words  we  quote  he  now  commits  after  the  most  careftil  consid- 
eration to  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  men ;  and  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  it  is  the  precise  doctrine  of  the  other  men  of  science 
with  whom  he  claims  to  agree,  as  when  Dubois  Beymond  says: 

'*It  is  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  first  introdnotioii  of  life  on  the  earth,  anything 
aupematural  or  indeed  anything  more  than  on  ntrmiuiiy  difiemU  probkm  m 

And  other  passages  might  be  added  in  abundance  if  needed ; 
but  it  is  already  clear  that  the  one  doctrine  upon  which  evolu- 
tion necessarily  insists,  and  upon  which  its  whole  existence  is 
staked,  is  the  sufficiency  of  molecular  forces  mechanicaUy 
correlated,  and  convertible  into  and  out  of  each  other,  to  ac- 
count for  everything  which  spiritualism  attributes  to  creative 
power  and  wisdom,  and  it  is  further  clear  that  Prof  Tyndall  so 
understands  it  Whether  this  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  avowed 
in  the  Belfast  Address,  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance. 
Why  it  is  important  and  to  what  extent,  may  better  be  consid- 
ered at  another  time.     At  present  our  concern  is  as  to  the  fact 

We  have  already  shown  by  some  of  the  passages  in  Fragments 
of  Science  in  which  he  has  asserted  it,  that  ProL  Tyndall  has 
heretofore  held  this  doctrine,  and  again  by  his  own  words  in 
the  preface  to  the  Belfast  Address,  that  he  regards  himself  as 
having  avowed  it  afresh  in  the  addresa  Yet  if  we  look  in  the 
address  after  data  upon  which  to  base  such  a  conclusion,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  find  them,  and  if  we  mistake  not  those 
thoughtful  people  whose  final  verdict  upon  his  work  Prof 
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Tyndall  now  challenges,  will  iBnd  themselves  greatly  perplexed 
to  know  what  to  do  with  what  they  do  find. 

For  if  they  enter  upon  the  search,  as  really  thoughtful  people 
will,  with  some  clear  conception  of  the  doctrines  which  constitute 
the  system  they  are  studying,  and  with  which  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  Belfast  Address  is  indissolubly  associated,  and 
mindful  as  they  must  be  of  the  great  issues  involved  in  them, 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  measure  what  they  read  by  the  momen- 
tous sense  of  responsibility  under  which  they  know  it  was 
spoken,  as  also  by  the  acknowledged  eminence  of  the  speaker ; 
and  if  he  enters  upon  the  discussion  with  a  charge  of  unscien- 
tific method  upon  those  who  differ  with  him,  they  will  expect 
him  to  be  scientific,  as,  if  he  charges  them  with  ignorance,  they 
will  certainly  expect  him  to  show  himself  well  informed.  But 
if  the  author  of  the  Bel&st  Address  is  well  informed  about 
anything,  what  shall  we  say  that  it  is,  if  not  the  new  philosophy 
which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  expounding  to  us  as  a  substitute 
for  our  traditional  beliefs,  and  the  correlation  of  force  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  and  by  authority  of  which  he  imposes 
upon  evolution  the  fatal  necessity  of  establishing  the  mechan- 
ical as  distinguished  from  the  spiritual  nature  and  origin  of 
life? 

What  must  be  the  feelings  then  of  such  thoughtful  minds 
when  instead  of  what  they  so  confidently  expect,  they  come 
upon  such  a  passage  as  this,  in  which  Prol  Tyndall  prepares 
the  way  for  the  supposed  avowal,  by  explaining  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  made,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  dif- 
erentiation  of  species  from  one  or  a  few  primordial  forms,  he 
says: 

**  Ab  to  the  dimiinitlon  of  the  number  of  created  forms,  one  does  not  see  that 
modi  adTantage  la  gained  by  it.  The  anthropomorphiam  which  it  seemed  the 
object  of  Mr.  Darwin  to  set  aside,  is  as  flrmlj  associated  with  the  creation  of  a 
few  forms  as  with  the  creation  of  a  multitude.  We  need  deamess  and  thorough- 
ness here.  Either  let  us  open  our  doors  freely  to  the  conception  of  oreatiye 
acta,  or,  abandoning  them,  let  us  radically  change  our  notions  of  matter.  If  we 
look  at  matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus  or  as  defined  for  generations  in  our 
sdentiflc  text-books,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  form  of  life  coming  of  it 
would  be  suffident  to  render  any  other  hypothesis  preferable.  But  the  defini- 
tions of  matter  giyen  in  our  sdentifio  text-books  were  intended  to  cover  its  pwrdy 
pkiftieal  and  meehtmiicai  prop^rtiea;  and  taught  as  we  haye  been  to  regard 
these  definitions  as  complete,  we  naturally  and  rightly  reject  the  monstrous  notion 
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that  out  of  such  matter  any  fonn  of  life  oould  possiblj  arise.'**    IHbmne  &<ra, 
No,  23,  JSa/aat  Andreas, 

The  reasoning  here  runs  in  this  wise.  The  object  of  evola- 
tion  is  to  substitute  matter  for  spirit  in  our  theory  of  the 
universe,  by  showing  that  necessity  and  law  are  competent  to 
render  a  complete  account  of  all  that  has  been  attributed  to 
spiritual  power.  But  evolution  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
unless  we  carry  it  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  life  and  mind 
in  matter.  But  if  matter  is  no  more  than  Democritus  and  the 
text- books  say,  we  go  from  bad  to  worse  if  we  make  the 
attempt ;  for  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  pretend  that  the 
higher  faculties  of  man  could  grow  out  of  the  common  proper- 
ties of  matter.  But  the  difficulty  after  all  is  not  so  much  with 
the  truth  of  things  as  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
And  when  we  come  to  know  the  wonderful  revelations  which 
the  doctrine  of  conservation  has  made,  about  the  occult,  mys- 
tical, and  transcendental  molecular  forces,  the  difficulty  im- 
mediately disappears.  The  old  philosophers  and  methemati- 
cians,  held  that  matter  had  none  but  purely  physical  and 
mechanical  properties,  but  the  new  philosophy  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  expound  to  you  to-day,  gives  us  a  new  definition 
of  matter  which  better  expresses  what  we  now  believe ;  and 
thus  equipped  we  have  no  further  difficulty  with  the  problem. 

This  we  say  is  the  reasoning  which  we  find  in  this 
phenomenal  passage.  The  obvious  difficulty  about  it  is  that  it 
asserts  as  his  deliberate  conviction  what  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  he  should  even  for  a  moment  believe,  viz.,  that  molecular 
force  is  something  different  from  a  physical  and  mechanical 
property  of  matter ;  and  asserts  it,  too,  in  behalf  of  the  new 
philosophy  and  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  which,  as  he  has 
shown  in  two  elaborate  papers,  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  con- 
trary notion,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  physical  and  mechanical 

*  It  will  be  obsenred  that  in  the  revised  address  the  language  of  this  passage 
has  been  changed,  and  seemingly  for  the  reiy  reason  that  Prof,  l^dall  now  dis- 
cerns in  it,  and  seeks  to  evade,  the  oontradiction  of  his  system  which  is  here  pointed 
out  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  concern  is  with  the  address 
as  delivered,  until  such  time  as  the  author  shall  see  fit  to  retract  any  position 
advanced  in  it ;  but  whether  he  retracts  or  maintains  the  position  now  in  question, 
he  must  equally  do  it  directly  in  the  face  of  his  own  positive  declaration  upon  the 
other  sid&  a  H.  w. 
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property  of  matter,  and  that  life,  on  account  of  its  origin  in 
molecular  force,  is  a  purely  mechanical  problem.  And  if  we 
have  here  an  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  definition  of 
matter,  to  rid  as  of  the  crude  notions  of  Democritus,  we  shall 
find  an  instructive  commentary  upon  the  assertion  in  these 
words  from  the  address,  concerning  the  six  propositions  in 
which  Democritus  embodied  his  views  of  the  nature  of  matter. 

"lUie  first  flTe  propoeitioziB  are  a  fair  general  statement  of  the  atomic  philosophy 
as  now  heW-^-Addreaa,  p.  40. 

If,  then,  Democritus  implies  the  reprobated  definitions  in  these 
five  propositions,  as  he  clearly  does,  it  seems  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  if  we  discard  his  definition  of  matter,  we  likewise 
discard  that  of  the  modem  atomists  with  whom  Prof  Tyndall 
would  persuade  us  he  now  agrees ;  and  we  find  him  setting  out 
to  correct  "the  very  inadequate  and  foolish  notions"  of  others 
concerning  this  universe,  and  to  contrast  with  them  views  which 
he  holds  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  verities  which  sci- 
ence has  brought  to  light,  and  ending  with  an  objurgation  of 
the  vital  principle  of  the  system  he  is  about  to  adopt,  as  he  has 
declared  it  himself. 

What  Prof.  Tyndall  intended  to  do,  was  to  rid  his  system  of 
a  &tal  objection ;  what  he  has  in  fact  done,  is  to  stamp  the 
objection  indelibly  into  it.  Most  men  have  followed  him,  in 
r^arding  his  address,  as  an  espousal  of  evolution,  but  those 
really  thoughtful  men,  whose  judgment  he  now  invokes,  are 
more  likely  to  say  that  he  has  fatally  assailec^it,  and  that  the 
task  which  now  confronts  him,  is  not  as  has  been  heretofore 
assumed,  to  show  how  he  can  refute  the  theologians,  but  rather 
how  he  can  come  to  terms  with  the  materialists— not  how  he 
can  answer  our  objections  to  his  position,  but  how  he  can 
possibly  meet  his  own  objections  to  it  ?  In  short  any  really 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  case,  is  likely  to  show  that  the 
really  legitimate  answer  to  the  Belfast  Address,  is  to  ask  Prof. 
Tyndall  how  we  can  adopt  it,  without  abolishing  the  nebular 
theory  and  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  ? 

VOL.  XXXV.  42 
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Aetiolb  la— the  last  century  op  CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM; 

OBy  Thb  Influence  in  Chubch  and  State  of  the  Faith  and 
Polity  of  the  PiLasiM  Fathsbs. 

The  present  year  is  fruitful  in  historical  studies;  and  it 
becomes  those  who  to-day  represent  the  Pilgrim  faith  and 
polity,  to  estimate  afresh  their  value,  as  the  traces  of  their 
power  shall  be  found  in  the  events  of  the  century  just  closed. 

At  the  birth  of  our  nation,  in  1776, — ^a  little  over  a  century 
and  a  half  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims — it  is  supposed  that 
the  Congr^ational  Churches  numbered  about  seven  hundred, 
with  not  quite  so  large  a  number  of  ministers.  No  statistics 
exist  of  the  communicants,  but  they  could  scarcely  have 
averaged  over  one  hundred  to  a  church,  making  seventy  thou- 
sand in  alL  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  turn  to  the  carefully  pre- 
pared statistical  tables  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly  and 
ascertain  our  present  strength,  which  is  as  follows :  churches 
8,488 ;  ministers  8,800 ;  membership  838,818.  This  indicates 
an  increase  of  not  quite  five-fold.  The  increase  is  moderate,  at 
best,  while  it  falls  far  behind  that  of  other  denominations  which 
have  been  running  the  race  at  our  sida  It  will  do  us  good  to 
study  a  little  into  this  phenomenon. 

Taking  things,  first,  in  the  aggregate  form,  we  find  that 
while,  during  the  century,  the  Congregational  Churches  increased 
five-fold,  the  population  of  the  country  increased  eleven-fold ; 
so  that,  from  this  general  point  of  view,  we  have  come  short, 
by  more  than  one-half,  of  relatively  holding  our  own ;  suppos- 
ing religion  as  a  whole  to  have  exhibited  no  gain  in  its  relation 
to  the  population.  But  the  churches  of  all  kinds  in  the  land 
have  multiplied,  during  the  century,  from  about  1950,  in  a 
population  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  72,000,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-eight  millions ;  or  from  one  church  to  every  1700 
souls,  to  a  church  for  every  529  souls.  This  is  an  aggregate 
advance  of  thirty-seven-fold,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  Congregational  Churches  alone ;  proving  that 
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the  bulk  of  the  increase  has  been  in  connection  with  other 
denominations.  The  fact  is,  that,  whereas,  a  hundred  years 
since,  the  CSongregationalists  were  the  leading  religious  body  of 
the  country,  being  double  the  number  of  any  other,  they  now 
rank  as  the  seventh  on  the  list,  being  surpassed  by  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Boman  Catholics,  the 
Campbellites,  and  the  Lutherans.  With  this  result,  a  writer  in 
the  January  number  of  the  North  American  Review  contrasts 
the  confident  prediction  of  Bev.  Dr.  Stiles,  President  of  Yale 
College,  in  his  famous  sermon  before  the  l^slature  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  1788,  in  which,  speaking  of  **The  Future  Glory  of  the 
United  States,''  he  said,  '^  that  when  we  look  forward  and  see 
this  country  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  millions^  while  we  see 
all  the  religious  sects  increased  into  respectable  bodies,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  the  united  body  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches  making  an  equal  figure  with  any  two  of 
them  1"  The  would-be  prophetic  President  further  said  of  our 
Methodist  brethren,  who  had  then  just  begun  to  be  heard  of  in 
this  country :  "  There  are  Wesleyans,  Mennonists  and  others, 
all  of  which  will  make  a  very  inconsiderable  amount  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  will  give  the  religious  complexion  to 
America."  Alas  I  if  one  must  not  boast  of  the  morrow,  because 
he  knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  why  did  not  the 
good  President  think  how  unsafe  it  was  to  boast  of  a  century  I 
Those  to  be  **  inconsiderable"  Wesleyans,  who  had  planted 
their  first  church  in  1766,  have  had  the  presumption  to  grow, 
during  the  intervening  hundred  years  (incluaing  all  branches 
of  Methodism)  from  almost  nothing,  that  is  from  about  eighty 
churches  and  preachers,  at  the  time  of  this  prophecy,  to  20,468 
preachers  in  charge,  with  8,178,229  members.  Even  if  we  add, 
as  President  Stiles  did,  the  Presbyterian  force  to  our  own,  we 
shall  muster  less  than  one-third  of  the  Methodist  number, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  anticipated,  equal  to  any  two  of  the 
larger  denominations  I  During  this  same  period  the  Episcopalians 
have  grown  from  about  800  parishes  to  nearly  2,800,  or  about 
nine  fold;  the  Presbyterians  from  about  800  churches  to  5,000, 
or  nearly  seven  teen-fold,  and  the  Baptists  (of  all  sorts)  from 
about  350  churches  to  24,794  with  2,086,719  members,  or  about 
seventy-fold.      Judged,  then,    from   the  relative    increase  of 
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churches  duriog  the  century  just  closed,  the  five  Protestant 
denominations  with  which  we  are  chiefly  familiar  stand  thus  in 
rank  of  comparatiye  growth ;  Methodists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty -fold ;  Baptists,  seventy-fold ;  Presbyterians  seventeen-fold ; 
Spisoopalians,  nine-fold;  and  Congregationalists,  five-fold. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  unfairness  to  an  old  and  large 
denomination,  in  this  kind  of  comparison  ;  because  a  new  and 
small  body  can  always  for  a  time  more  rapidly  double  or  triple 
or  quadruple  its  limited  number.  A  sect  which  should,  to-day, 
have  but  two  churches  in  all  the  land,  might  have  four  next 
year ;  and  thus  might  boast  of  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year,  while  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
country  might  only  show  an  addition  to  its  previous  number  of 
five  per  cent  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  appears  not  merely  in  manifolding  their  numbena,  as 
these  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  in  the  huge 
Aggi^gftte  which  they  exhibit 

This  statement  is  not  flattering  to  our  denominationiEJ  pride, 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  we  started  with  an  un- 
common pristige^  arising  from  the  fact  that  our  numbers  were 
then  equal  to  those  of  any  two  other  denominations ;  that  his- 
torically we  represented  the  spiritual  faith  and  democratic 
polity  of  the  Pilgrims ;  that  we  possessed  learning  and  wealth ; 
and  that  our  ministers  and  members  had  the  full  confidence  of 
the  American  people  from  the  patriotic  course  which  they  had 
pursued  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Surely  it  becomes 
us  to  study  carefully  the  causes  which  have  limited  our  growth. 
These  have  been  numerous,  and  are  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion, as  showing  our  errors  and  misfortunes,  and  as  enabling  us 
to  judge  how  far  we  have  gained  in  the  wisdom  of  our  methods, 
and  in  the  hopefulness  of  our  circumstances,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century. 

1.  A  certain  limitation  grew  out  of  our  geographical  position. 
The  churches  were  in  New  England,  at  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  land ;  and  of  that  section  they  had  principal  possession. 
This  was  a  great  advantage  for  local  development ;  but  was  less 
favorable  to  extension  into  other  sections  of  the  country.  Had 
our  churches  been  evenly  distributed  among  the  original 
colonies,  or  through  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
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Maryland,  in  addition  to  New  England,  they  would  have 
operated  more  UDiformly  upon  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  As  it  was,  the  new  regions,  into  which  the  population 
flowed,  were  adjacent  not  to  them,  but  to  the  Presbyterians, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans  and  others  who  were  already  in 
occupation  of  those  States,  and  who  needed  only  to  extend,  as 
the  contiguous  inhabited  area  widened,  their  existing  ecclesias- 
tical organizations;  while  the  Oongregationalists  must  needs 
leap  over  old  territory  possessed  by  the  other  denomiDations, 
and  seek  to  plant  churches  of  a  different  order  on  the  new 
ground  which  those  brethren  were  naturally  seeking  to  cover. 
This  ^as  somewhat  like  an  army  losing  a  continuous  line  of 
connection  with  its  permanent  base  of  supplies,  and,  in  days 
when  distance  meant  so  much  more  than  it  now  does. 

2.  A  moral  fact  operated  as  another  geographical  limitation, 
to  wit,  the  anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  churches.  New  Eng- 
land was  ever  the  deadly  antagonist  of  slavery,  which  had  only 
a  nominal  existence  within  her  bordera  Her  sons,  partly  for 
this  reason,  emigrated  almost  wholly  to  the  West,  and  only  a 
few  merchants  and  professional  men  took  up  a  residence  at  the 
South,  in  the  large  cities.  But  two  or  three  Congregational 
Churches  existed,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  whole 
South,  and  these  soon  ceased  all  communication  with  the  sister 
churches  at  the  North,  and  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterians. 
Indeed  a  consistently  worked  Congregational  Church  is  incom- 
patible with  the  practical  operation  of  slavery.  For,  in  such  a 
church,  the  members  are  on  an  equality,  and  the  discipline  is 
by  vote  of  the  entire  body.  Imagine,  now,  a  church  composed 
indiscriminately  of  masters  and  slaves,  in  which  each  master 
was  liable  to  have  complaint  entered  against  him  by  any  slave 
whom  he  might  maltreat,  and  whose  case  must  be  judged  by 
the  assembled  membership,  the  majority  of  which  was  likely  to 
be  composed  of  bondmen  jealous  of  their  Christian  rights  I 
How  long  would  the  masters  favor  such  a  church  polity? 
Again,  how  could  the  free  polity  operate  with  a  large  part  of 
the  membership  owned  by  a  few  leading  men,  without  whose 
permission  under  the  existing  State  laws,  no  meetings  could  be 
held,  and  no  individual  slave  member  could  leave  his  planta- 
tion,  and  by  whom  each  troublesome  communicant  could  be 
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soundly  flogged,  on  his  return  from  a  church  meeting,  or  could 
be  sold  to  distant  parts !  Nothing  else  need  be  said  to  show 
how  necessarily  a  genuine  Congregationalism  was  excluded 
from  the  South,  that  is,  from  one-half  of  the  country.  Our 
principles  were  seditious,  under  Southern  laws,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  extend  our  denominational  fellowship  into  the 
slave  State&  Yet  those  are  the  States  where  Methodism  finds, 
because  of  its  former  complicity  with  slavery,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  members,  and  five  thousand  ministers.  Since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  introduce  an 
entirely  new  denomination  on  a  pre-occupied  ground.  If  now 
it  be  asked,  how  we  account  for  the  vast  number  of  the  Baptists 
at  the  South,  seeing  that  their  polity  is  also  Congregational, 
the  answer  is,  that  they  never  carried  out  the  polity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  slavery.  The  writer  consulted  a  leading  Baptist  min- 
ister and  editor  on  this  point,  stating  the  natural  antagonism  of 
a  democratic  church  polity  to  the  practical  operation  of  slavery, 
and  inquiring  what  the  Baptist  experience  had  been.  He 
replied,  that  slavery  had  compelled  the  sacrifice  of  this  democra- 
tic autocracy ;  that,  as  far  as  possible,  black  Baptists  had  beeu 
organized  into  separate«churches  from  the  whites,  thus  evading 
the  application  of  the  polity  to  mixed  classes ;  and  that  where 
this  was  impossible,  the  whites  became  an  aristocracy  in  the 
church,  and  wholly  controlled  it  treating  the  black  membership 
as  a  cipher.  Thus  the  spread  of  the  Baptists  in  the  South  was 
due  to  the  intense  denominational  zeal  produced  by  their 
peculiar  views  of  Baptism,  to  their  doctrine  and  practice  of 
close  communion,  which  forbade  their  merging  into  other  com- 
munions, and  to  their  virtual  refusal  to  carry  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  polity  common  to  them  and  us.  We 
have  no  regrets  to  express  over  our  failure,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  show  a  representation  among  the  various  sects  of 
Southern  Christianity. 

8.  Another  serious  and  almost  fatal  limitation  was  the  lack, 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  organization  necessary  to  a  propagation 
of  our  church  polity.  One  reading  the  ecclesiastical  platfom^s 
of  our  fathers,  and  studying  their  methods,  is  struck  with  their 
provincialism.  They  were  devised  for  a  narrow  home-use. 
They  were  adapted  to  a  homogeneous  population  in  a  small 
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district  of  cooDtrj.  They  do  not  seem  to  contemplate  aggres- 
sive action,  wide  development,  national  boundaries.  No 
provision  is  made  for  union  of  resources,  and  a  reasonable 
singleness  of  direction.  The  fear  was  of  every  approach  to 
centralization;  the  whole  weight  was  thrown  in  favor  of  an 
independency  tempered  with  local  advisory  councils.  There 
was  much  opposition,  at  first,  to  ministerial  district  associations, 
and  State  associations  were  of  a  still  later  data  These  latter 
acted  also  as  missionary  societies  for  the  churches  of  their 
respective  states,  to  aid  the  work  in  the  new  settlements.  How 
even  this  instrumentality  was  denominationally  neutralized 
will  be  seen  under  another  head.  But  no  provision  existed 
for  cultivating  a  sense  of  unity,  for  perfecting  the  fellowship  of 
all  the  churches,  for  combining  under  suitable  direction  the 
financial  resources  and  the  personal  labors  which  New  England 
could  have  brought  to  bear  with  immense  power  upon  the 
other  sections  of  our  land.  One  half  of  the  century  had  elapsed 
before  the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  even  that  was  not  denominational.  Meanwhile 
the  rival  church-polities  had  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  a 
complete  organization  for  aggressive  movement,  under  unity  of 
management,  and  with  a  watchful  vigilance  which  embraced 
every  opening.  We  have  illustrated,  afresh,  the  weakness 
which  has  ever  beset  a  democracy  in  the  presence  of  centralized 
systems.  Our  fathers,  in  properly  avoiding  organized  power, 
failed  to  provide  suitably  for  organized  fellowship  and  labor. 
They  left  largely  to  local  zeal  and  individual  enterprise,  what 
should  have  sprung  from  the  systematic  supervision  of  the 
ablest  minds.  Nor  was  the  minuter  arrangement  for  local 
work  any  more  complete:  Too  little  use  was  made  of  itinerant 
methods  of  labor,  and  the  system  was  not  adjusted  sufiiciently 
to  utilize  the  small  b^innings  of  interest  in  new  places,  so  as 
to  employ  lay -preaching  and  form  a  class-meeting,  where  there 
might  not  be  opportunity  yet  for  a  church,  with  its  settled 
pastor.  This  lack  of  necessary  machinery,  both  large  and 
small,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  short-comings  of  our  sue- 
'cess.  Candor  requires  us  to  confess,  that  our  system,  as 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  early  fathers  of  New  England,  was 
poorly  equipped  for  anything  beyond  parish  work  in  that  sec- 
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tion  of  the  land ;  and  that  we  owe  it  to  the  pressure  of  necessity 
and  the  enlightening  example  of  other  denominations,  that,  in 
recent  times,  we  have  discovered  methods  of  religious  coopera- 
ation  and  organized  fellowship  for  the  churches  of  our  order, 
harmonious  with  Congregational  principles. 

4  Another  check  upon  growth  came  from  the  undue  subor- 
dination of  polity  to  the  maintenance  of  a  single  form  of  doctrine 
— ^the  Calvinistic.  The  early  Congregationalists  were  nursed 
amid,  if  not  upon,  doctrinal  controver8ie&  John  Robinson 
took  part,  in  Holland,  in  the  opposition  to  Arminianism,  and 
the  events  of  the  times  threw  the  churches  into  sympathy  with 
the  Beformed  Dutch  and  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  which  shared 
their  antagonism  to  Episcopacy.  Hence  there  arose  a  disposi- 
tion to  consider  Calvinism  the  main  thing  to  be  conserved  and 
propagated,  and  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  a  scriptural 
church-polity.  This  tended  to  make  an  easy  passage  for  our 
members  into  churches  of  other  Calvinistic  denominations, 
when  local  convenience  or  social  and  business  considerations 
tempted.  The  common  remark  was :  "  The  denominations  are 
almost  the  same;  they  agree  in  doctrine;  the  only  difference 
is  in  church  government"  This  was  the  alluring  statement  of 
our  Presbyterian  brethren,  as  they  opened  wide  their  door  to 
receive  the  New  Englander  who  had  come  into  their  vicinity; 
and  that  New  Englander  had  been  taught  the  same  theory 
before  he  left  home.'  His  liberal-minded  pastor  had  always 
represented  the  Presbyterians  and  CongregationalistH  as  vir- 
tually one,  even  if  he  had  not  gone  a  little  further,  and  said, 
that  west  of  the  Hudson,  Presbyterianism  was  preferable:  Tf 
that  emigrant  Congregationalist  had  lived  in  Connecticut,  he 
had  also  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of  Consociationism,  which 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Presbjrterianism,  and  prob- 
ably had  heard  the  local  church  to  which  he  belonged  popularly 
called  "Presbyterian,"  according  to  the  custom  which,  until 
within  a  few  years,  prevailed  in  that  State.  If  a  young  man 
went  to  either  of  the  two  theological  seminaries  which  for 
many  years  trained  our  ministers,  the  one  at  Andover,  or  that  at 
New  Haven,  he  was  taught  that,  so  long  as  he  could  find  Calvin- 
istic fellowship,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  he  remained 
a  Congregationalist  or  not    Indeed,  he  was  openly  advised  to 
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become  a  PresbyteriaD,  in  case  he  settled  at  the  West    Prof. 
Moses  Staart  stated,  in  1829,  in  replying  to  strictures  upon  the 
American  Education  Society,  that  to  his  "certain  knowledge," 
the  Directors  of  that  Society  in  and  about  Boston  were  accus- 
tomed to  recommend   "all  young  men  who  go  from  New 
England  into  the  boundaries  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churchy  to  unite  with  the  Presbyteries  and  not  to 
hold  on  upon  Congregationalism ;"  and  that  "  nearly  one-half 
of  the  young  men  who  have  gone  from  the  Andover  Theologi* 
cal  Seminary  have  become  Presbyterians/'    (See  Baird's  History 
of  the  New  School^  p.  888.)    Those  who  did  not  take  that  advice, 
but  established  Congregational  churches,  were  often  viewed  with 
suspicion,  by  their  own  brethren  at  home,  as  well  as  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, into  whose  neighborhood  they  came,  as  probably  loose 
in  doctrine  or  disorderly  in  practice,  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  come  under  the  supervision  of  Presbytery.     Thus,  attach- 
ment to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  made  completely  to  override  the  Pilgrim 
polity,  which  was  the  revival  of  the  New  Testament  democracy. 
There  was  a  noble  side  to  this  mistaken  course.     It  proved 
how  ready  our  fathers  were  to  insist  on  spiritual  truth  rather 
than  on  outward  form,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
sect  to  general  Christian  interesta     But  in  so  doing  it  had  been 
well  not  simply  to  have  exchanged  one  sect  for  another ;  and 
also  to  have  studied  history,  so  as  to  have  learned  how  inti- 
mately connected  errors  of  polity  have  been  with  errors  of 
doctrine,  in  all  ages ;  that  Bomanism,  for  example,  was  enabled 
by  its  usurped  ecclesiastical  power,  first  to  introduce  doctrinal 
corruption,  and  then  to  prevent  a  return  to  orthodoxy.     It 
-would  also  have  been  wise  to  consider,  that  theological  truth 
may  be  held  in  better  spirit,  and  may  be  more  freely  and  wisely 
developed  and  formulated,  under  one  ecclesiastical  system  than 
under  another.     The  choicest  wine  may  sometimes  catch  a 
damaging  flavor  from  the  cask  which  contains  it     Who  can 
tell  what  would  have  been  the  fortnnate  result,  if  the  exactly 
contrary  policy  had  been  pursued  ?     If  our  fathers  had  had  the 
wisdom  and  grace  to  say,  that  the  difierences  between  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  should  make  no  breach  of  ecclesiastical  fel- 
lowship;   but  that  the  broad  and  scriptural  Congregational 
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commuaion  should  embrace  all  churches  and  ministers  who 
loved  Christ  as  their  atoning  Saviour,  and  who  were  willing  to 
respect  one  another's  liberties?  Blessed  be  God,  that  now  we 
have  reached  a  position,  where  we  cling  to  our  New  Testament 
polity  and  accept  a  simply  evangelical  creed  I 

5.  A  very  great  limitation  upon  our  denominational  growth 
was  occasioned  by  the  adoption,  in  1801,  of  a  systematic  plan 
of  union  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  regions  west  of  New 
England.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  a  wise  and  noble  desire  to 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  new  settlements.  From 
the  overestimate  of  mere  doctrinal  agreement,  just  noticed,  the 
plan  agreed  upon  was  such  as  to  favor,  in  its  practical  working, 
the  growth  of  Presbyterianism.  "  The  Presbyterian  tendencies 
of  the  ministers  of  Connecticut  were  the  originating  cause  of 
this  plan,"  says  Dr.  J.  H.  Baird,  in  his  History  of  the  New 
School,  p.  164.  They  did  not  take  very  great  precaution  to 
perpetuate  Congregational  principles.  For,  while  under  the 
conceptions  which  then  prevailed,  the  mass  of  emigrating  Con- 
gregational ministers  and  members  were  almost  certain  to  go 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  the  wise  and  fitting  thing,  it 
was  arranged  that  where  Congregational  Churches  were  never- 
theless formed,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  have  a  connection 
with  the  neighboring  Presbytery,  under  Presbyterian  pastors; 
might  send  committee-men  to  sit  in  its  meetings,  as  if  ruling- 
elders;  might  be  entered  on  its  roll,  as  under  its  care;  and 
might  form  part  of  its  basis  of  representation  in  the  General 
Assembly.  By  this  process,  the  pastors,  who  were  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Presbytery,  were  tempted  to  mould  over  the 
churches ;  the  leading  members,  who  appeared  as  quasi  elders, 
were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the  system ;  and  the  churches, 
though  still  managing  their  internal  aflfairs  by  vote  of  the  com- 
municants (except  in  certain  cases  of  discipline),  were  fEimiliar- 
ized  with  the  name  Presbyterian,  as  in  some  sort  applicable  to 
themselves.  As  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  method  then  exist- 
ing for  keeping  up  a  denominational  fellowship  with  New 
England,  they  came  more  and  more,  every  year,  under  the 
influence  of  those  who  were  so  ready  to  welcome  them  into  a 
kindred  denomination.  The  ministers  found  it  useless  to  main- 
tain Associations  in  addition  to  Presbyteries,  while  the  churches, 
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one  by  one,  came  largely  and  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  might  as  well  be  Presbyterian  in  name  and  form,  seeing 
that  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  system. 
Under  this  plan  a  Pr^byterian  minister  settled  over  a  Con- 
gregational church  was  not  required  to  leave  the  Presbytery 
and  join  the  Association,  while  it  was  insisted  that  every  Con- 
gregational minister  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  should 
join  the  Presbytery  and  come  under  its  power.  Ministers  and 
churches  were  thus  lost,  by  scores  and  hundreds,  while  rarely, 
if  ever,  did  a  minister  or  church  (until  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion and  the  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  body  furnished  new 
motives)  change  polity  in  the  opposite  direction.  Eev.  Dr. 
Fisher,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1885,  candidly  said,  that 
'^  the  Congregational ists  from  New  England,  being  active  and 
enterprising  in  the  western  country,  the  General  Assembly  had 
invited  them  to  throw  in  their  strength,  to  build  up  and  enlarge 
the  Presbyteries  in  that  region.  (Baird's  New  School,  p.  448.) 
With  this  union  policy  our  Home  Missions  were  made  to 
harmonize.  The  contributions  of  Congregationalists  were 
placed  in  the  same  treasury  with  those  of  New  School  Presby- 
terians, and  were  disbursed  without  reference  to  the  denomina- 
tional character  of  the  churches  aided.  The  result  was,  to 
speak  in  general  terms,  that  the  Congregationalists  supplied 
two-thirds  of  the  funds,  and  the  Presbyterians  furnished  two- 
thirds  of  the  beneficiary  churches !  Alas,  what  could  a  polity 
be  expected  to  accomplish,  whose  resources  were  largely  spent 
in  building  up  a  rival  system,  whose  ministers  were  actually 
taught,  in  its  own  seminaries,  to  desert  it,  and  whose  members 
left  it  with  their  old  homes,  when  they  migrated  elsewhere ! 
Mitchell,  in  his  Ouide  to  Principksy  etc.,  remarks:  "It  is 
computed  that  400  churches,  or  more,  have  been  gathered  in 
the  West,  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  benevolence  of 
Connecticut  alone.  And  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  high  Presby- 
terian authority,  that  not  less  than  1500  of  their  churches  are 
essentially  Congregational  in  their  origin  and  habits."  Thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Punchard  wrote :  "  Our  denomination  has  con- 
tributed largely  of  money  and  of  mind  to  erect  and  sustain 
churches  at  the  West,  yet  scarce  one  in  fifty  of  these  is  upon  the 
Congregational  platform."    Our  practice  has  largely  changed, 
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since  these  brethren  bore  their  sad  testimony ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statementa  Indeed,  one 
need  only  to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  West, 
and  into  the  early  history  of  a  large  portion  of  those  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  be  satisfied  that,  had  no  plan  of  union 
been  adopted,  and  had  the  Congregationalists,  on  leaving  their 
early  home,  adhered  to  their  own  polity,  our  numbers  would 
now  have  been  twice  or  thrice  what  they  are,  and  the  empire 
states  of  the  Interior  would  have  been  a  second  New  England, 
in  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

6.  Oongregationalism  has  suffered  another  important  limita- 
tion from  a  direct  effect  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  its  for- 
mer history.  The  early  ministers  were  strong  Oalvinists,  of  the 
type  now  known  as  Old  School.  They  held  ideas  of  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam^s  sin  to  his  posterity,  of  human  inability  to  all 
good,  of  sovereign  personal  election  and  reprobation,  of  atone- 
ment for  the  elect  alone,  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  entire  passivity  of  the  sinner  in  the  new 
birth,  which  now  are  seldom  preached  among  us,  and  are  held 
by  few  if  any  of  our  theologians,  even  such  as  style  themselves 
Oalvinists.  There  was  little  in  the  preaching  of  such  doctrines 
to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  or  to  secure  individual  conver- 
sions— though  the  grace  of  God  did  secure  these  results  ftom 
the  accompanying  gospel  truth.  There  was  much  in  them  to 
provoke  controversy,  and  to  secure  reaction  toward  some  an- 
tagonistic system,  which,  in  the  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
was  likely  to  be  unevangelical.  And  such  was  the  result 
Rigid  Calvinism  caused  a  revulsion  which  first  took  form  as  a 
cold  unevangelical  Arminianism,  very  different  from  the  Ar- 
minianism  of  the  Wesleys;  then  introduced  **the  half-way 
covenant ; "  and  then  developed  into  Unitarianism.  Thus 
occurred  a  lamentable  apostacy,  which  largely  paralyzed  our 
churches  for  half  a  century,  and,  in  Massachusetts,  threw  them 
back  upon  a  life  and  death  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  so  that  we  lost  our  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  Boston  out  of  nine  churches  only  the  "Old 
South  adhered  to ,  the  faith.  But  for  our  free  polity,  which 
made  it  easy  for  the  evangelical  churches  to  cease  fellowship 
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with  those  unsoand  in  the  faith,  and  to  improve  their  own 
statements  and  defence  of  the  truth,  we  should  have  had  a 
ruinous  defection.  But  even  those  who  retained  evangelical 
views,  and  who  embraced  ^'the  improvements  in  theology" 
which  were  introduced  by  Edwards  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, were  much  hampered  with  a  philosophy  of  religion,  which 
did  not  attract  the  masses  sympathetically,  or  unite  in  its  sup- 
port the  educated  minds.  And  this  thought  prepares  us  for 
the  next  and  kindred  fact,  to  wit: 

7.  There  was  a  prevailing  lack  of  a  true  and  influential 
method  of  preaching,  such  as  is  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the 
popular  heart  Our  ministers  set  their  hearts  upon  learning 
and  orthodoxy.  They  insisted  too  rigidly  upon  a  liberally 
educated  ministry.  They  did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  what 
God's  Spirit  could  accomplish  among  plain  people  by  men  of 
small  culture,  but  of  warm  piety  and  of  large  faith.  They  had 
on  hand  a  very  elaborate  scheme  of  metaphysical  divinity,  and 
they  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  best  philosophy  of  certain 
abstruse  points,  and  so  had  not  a  few  theological  battles  to  fight 
in  their  pulpits.  These  battles  were  carried  on  with  the  artil- 
lery of  closely  written  manuscripta  There  came  thus  to  be  a 
dry  style  of  sermonizing — ^logical,  metaphysical,  didactic;  which 
could  be  accepted,  even  by  the  educated  classes,  only  in  a  day 
when  there  was  no  current  literature,  and  the  people  looked  to 
the  pulpit  for  their  chief  instruction  and  mental  excitement, 
and  in  which  the  uneducated  could  take  scarcely  any  interest 
And  then  it  was  actually  taught  by  leading  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors, that  our  mission  as  a  denomination  was  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  that  the  masses  we  might  wisely  leave  to  be  reached 
by  other  agencies — an  error  fatal  to  growth,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  whole  genius  of  the  gospel,  that  it  was  almost  equivalent  to 
admitting  that  we  were  not  the  true  ministers  and  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ !  And  while  our  clergy  were  thus  philosophizing 
about  religion,  and  keeping  watch  over  orthodoxy,  and  reading 
written  essays  to  drowsy  audiences,  warm-hearted,  zealous,  soul- 
saving  Baptists  and  Methodists,  who,  with  Christian  wisdom, 
took  it  as  their  apostolic  mission  to  reach  and  convert  the 
masses,  came  in  and  stole  away  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  overran  a  large  part  of  New  England  itself  and  swept 
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victoriously  through  the  new  settlements;  using  no  manu- 
scripts, d^ing  in  no  metaphysics,  laying  stress  principally 
upon  a  personal  experience  of  saving  faith  in  Christ,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul, 
and  allowing  a  privilege  of  preaching  as  broad  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ :  "Let  him  that  heareth  say  come  I"  And 
the  people  came,  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  I  Lest 
this  statement  should  be  called  in  question,  let  us  fortify  it  by  a 
quotation  from  Clark's  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  226:  "There  was  evidently  an  aptitude  in 
the  public  mind  to  receive  the  Methodist  &ith  and  form  of 
worship.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  how  this  came  about. 
Old  orthodoxy,  tinctured  with  Arminianism,  and  cooled  down 
to  a  luke-warm  temperature  in  its  delivery  from  the  desk,  had 
become  the  characteristic  of  Sabbath  day  instructions,  in  many 
of  the  pulpits,  as  it  had  been  prior  to  the  Great  Awakening  in 
1740 ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  earnest,  loud-spoken  Methodist  ministry.  In  his 
doctrinal  teachings,  Jesse  Lee,  the  pioneer  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  these  parts,  suited  such  as  were  of  Arminian  tendencies ; 
in  his  fervid  style  of  address  he  was  acceptable  to  many  warm- 
hearted Calvinists  tired  of  dull  preaching.  What  with  both 
these  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  no  wonder  that 
Methodism  had  a  rapid  growth.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
inevitabla" 

b.  Mention  might  be  made  of  still  other  hindrances  to  our 
denominational  growth,  to  only  one  of  which  we  will  allude ; 
namely,  the  misfortune  of  a  partial  connection  with  the  State, 
for  many  years,  in  New  England,  and  of  an  identification,  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  old  Federalists;  which  gave  the 
poorer  class  of  people  the  idea  that  Congregationalism  was  a 
starched  and  aristocratic  affair,  and  not  in  harmony  with 
democratic  ideas  and  plans.  Thus  Prol  J.  K  Biman,  in  his 
able  article  in  the  January  North  American  Review  of  the 
present  year,  reviewing  "Eeligion  in  America"  for  the  last 
century,  remarks :  "  This  illustration  of  the  social  position  of 
the  New  England  clergyman  is  not  simply  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  period,  but  furnishes  an  important  clew  to 
some  of  the  religious  changes  afterwards  witnessed.    The  clergy 
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formed  an  extremely  aristocratic  class,  and  it  was  hardly  less 
their  social  eminence  than  their  speculative  teachings,  which 
ultimately  arrayed  against  them  a  portion  of  the  population." 
Again  he  remarks :  "  The  Baptists  not  only  gained  a  controlling 
influence  with  a  devout  but  humble  class,  who  had  little 
appetite  for  the  elaborate  discussions  of  the  Congregational 
divines,  but  they  were  powerfully  helped  by  the  prejudice 
which  exists,  in  every  commuuity,  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
superior  culture.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Baptists  was,  in 
large  part,  a  democratic  protest/'  Again:  "The  proclivity  of 
the  Congregational  clergy  for  political  discussion,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution,  was  hardly  less  marked 
during  the  stormy  times  that  preluded  the  memorable  *  Civil 
Revolution  of  Eighteen  Hundred.'  Almost  to  a  man  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  of  New  England  were  on  the  Federal  side. 
The  biographer  of  Mr,  Jefferson  complains  with  bitterness  that 
the  ministers  were  all  for  Hamilton.  As  an  inevitable  result, 
the  Democratic  triumph  swept  from  the  New  England  parishes 
all  whose  sympathies  were  pledged  to  the  victorious  faction, 
and  considerable  numerical  strength,  if  not  much  piety,  was 
carried  over  to  rival  congregations."  Similarly,  Mr.  Buck,  in 
his  MasaachusetLs  JEcclesiastical  Law,  says:  "  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said,  that  the  stringent  parish  laws  of  Massachusetts  were 
promoting  dissent  and  weakening  Congregationalists.  Instances 
are  given  in  Essex  County,  of  Congregationalists  forming  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist  and  Methodist  societies,  merely  to  avoid  the 
tax -laws."  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  when  in  the  flnal 
efforts  to  disengage  the  state  from  its  original  connection  with 
the  Congregational  churches,  and  to  bring  all  denominations 
upon  a  legal  level,  our  ministers  and  churches  offered  an  unwise 
resistance,  the  effect  was  to  array  against  them  not  only  all  the 
sects,  but  all  whose  sympathies  for  any  reason  went  in  fiivor  of 
divorcing  religion  from  the  State.  But  we  need  not  linger  on 
further  details.  Plainly  our  fathers  missed,  in  some  respects, 
their  golden  opportunity. 

To  leave  the  matter  here,  however,  were  to  do  them  and  our- 
selves the  rankest  injustice.  After  facing  the  unwelcome  facts 
already  named,  and  ingenuously  receiving  the  lessons  of  humil- 
ity which  they  teach,  it  is  still  our  privilege  to  find  occasion  of 
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pride  in  the  inflaence  upon  our  country^  daring  the  century 
just  closed,  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Pilgrims.  For  in- 
crease of  numbers  is  not  the  only  test  and  measure  of  moral 
power.  There  was  something  of  genuine  significance,  as  well  as 
of  pride,  when,  in  the  old  Latin  fable,  the  lioness  was  taunted 
with  bearing  but  a  single  cub,  and  replied :  '*  Vnum  sed  hommr 
The  question  of  pre-eminence  between  a  lion  and  a  rabbit  could 
hardly  be  settled  by  the  comparative  size  of  their  fiimilies,  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years.  Though  the  rabbit  should  come  out  &r 
ahead  in  the  returns  of  a  census,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to 
crowd  aside  the  king  of  beasts  I  Ecclesiastical  systems  must 
be  judged  by  the  institutions  to  which  they  give  birth,  by  the 
men  they  produce,  by  the  characters  they  form,  by  the  mould- 
ing influence  exerted  over  those  outside  of  their  pale.  What, 
then,  may  be  claimed  for  our  Congregationalism,  in  its  fftith 
and  in  its  polity,  from  this  point  of  view  ?  In  considering  the 
influence  of  the  Pilgrim  foith,  we  are  not  to  inquire  merely 
after  the  prevalence  of  Calvinism ;  although  that  was  no  doubt 
a  power  on  character,  and  though  it  makes  a  most  respectable 
numerical  show,  where  one  sums  up  the  statistics  of  the  Gal- 
vinistic  bodies.  But  their  views  in  this  respect,  being  shared 
by  other  denominations,  were  no  peculiarity.  What  was  char- 
acteristic in  the  Pilgrims  was  not  the  creed,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  held  it;  bs  being  simply  the  expression  of  the  truth 
thus  far  ascertained  by  the  study  of  God's  word,  and  subject 
to  modification  at  any  time  when  new  light  should  be  received 
from  the  same  quarter.  Thus  their  leading  virtue,  as  part  of 
loyalty  to  the  truth,  was  the  maintenance  of  free  investigation 
on  every  subject  This  they  inherited  from  their  pastor,  John 
Robinson,  of  whose  parting  address,  before  they  sailed,  Wins- 
low,  who  was  present,  says  in  his  Narrative :  '*  He  chaiged  us, 
before  God  and  His  blessed  angels,  to  follow  him  no  fiirther 
than  he  followed  Christ ;  and  if  God  should  reveal  anything  to 
us  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it 
as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry ;  for  he 
was  very  confident  that  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet 
to  bring  forth  out  of  His  holy  word.  He  took  occasion,  also, 
miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go 
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no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  As,  for 
example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw ;  for  whatever  part  of  God*s  will  .he  had  further 
imparted  and  revealed  to  Galvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  em- 
brace it  And  so  also,  saith  he,  you  see  the  Galvinists,  they 
stick  where  he  left  them — ^a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for 
though  they  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet 
God  hath  not  revealed  His  whole  will  to  them ;  and  were  they 
now  living,  saith  he,  they  would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to 
embrace  further  light  as  that  they  had  received.  Here  also  he 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  church -covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
whereby  we  promise,  and  covenant  with  God  and  with  one 
another,  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  shall  be  made 
known  to  us  from  His  written  word."  It  was  in  strict  accord 
with  this  advice,  that  the  original  church  at  Plymouth  cove- 
nanted ''to  walk  in  a  church  state  in  all  God's  ways  made 
known  or  to  be  made  known  to  them."  And  when  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  was  received,  the  Cam- 
bridge Synod  of  the  Massachusetts  churches  said,  that  they  did 
"freely  and  fully  consent  thereunto  for  the  substance  thereof." 
And  the  result  has  been,  that  in  the  examination  of  ministers, 
on  occasion  of  ordination  or  installation,  we  never  have  imposed 
any  formal  confession,  but  have  allowed  each  person  to  pre- 
sent his  views,  orally  or  in  writing,  in  his  own  way.  The 
same  practice  long  prevailed,  in  the  New  England  churches,  in 
the  reception  of  members  to  the  local  church.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  to  theological  progress.  The 
elder  President  Edwards  was  accounted  in  his  day  a  great 
innovator,  or  "new  light,"  and  his  son,  the  younger  President, 
enumerates  ten  marked  "Improvements  in  Theology,"  to  be 
attributed  to  his  fiither's  influence ;  while  Dr.  Finley  could  only 
explain  his  premature  lamented  death,  in  his  55th  year,  by 
saying:  "He  was  pouring  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  mankind, 
which  their  eyes,  as  yet,  were  unable  to  bear."  Though  he 
died  eighteen  years  before  our  national  birth-day,  his  spirit 
soon  characterized  our  whole  ministry,  and  developed  that 
modified  Calvinism,  which  is  known  as  "New  England  theol- 
ogy," and  which  differs  exegetically  and  philosophically  from 
the  older  form.  This  has  powerfully  influenced  the  views  of 
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several  other  denominations.  The  Baptists,  who  were  High 
Calvinists,  at  first,  came  under  its  modifying  power  through  its 
effect  on  Andrew  Fuller,  their  leading  theologian.  The  Low 
Church  Episcopalians  accepted  its  conclusions  through  Thomas 
Scott,  the  commentator.  But  very  marked  has  been  its  recep- 
tion among  the  Presbyterians ;  at  least  one  half  of  whom,  on 
the  subjects  of  imputation,  ability,  and  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, agree  with  the  Congregational  view.  This  has  come 
about  not  only  by  reason  of  the  large  transfer  of  Congr^ational 
ministers  and  members  to  that  body,  but  also  from  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  writings  of  a  succession  of  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  marked  originality  and  power;  such  as  the  two 
Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Dwight,  Taylor,  Fin- 
ney, and  Bushnell ;  by  no  one  of  whom  do  we  swear,  and  each 
of  whom  we  are  free  to  criticise,  and  yet  by  whom  a  needed 
and  important  work  was  done.  And  it  is  most  significant^  that 
no  other  denomination  in  America  has  produced  such  a  brilliant 
array  of  fresh  and  influential  thinkers,  or  can  point,  indeed, 
to  a  single  theologian  universally  recogni25ed  as  eminent  for 
originality  and  suggestiveness.  Theologically,  New  England, 
with  its  Congregational  freedom  of  thought,  has  been  the  brain 
of  America;  and  if  religion  had  been  only  brain-work,  we 
should. have  led  all  the  denominations  in  number.  It  were 
well  to  realize  that  it  is  far  mora 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  as  the  Pilgrim  faith  was 
thus  intelligently  progressive,  it  inspired  efforts  to  promote 
education.  It  aimed  at  a  learned  ministry,  and  at  a  generally 
intelligent  laity,  who,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction, 
should  ''  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  who 
asked  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them."  Under 
this  prompting.  Congregational  New  England  established 
common  schools,  which  have  now  spread  into  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  have  become  a  characteristic  American 
institution.  In  addition  to  these,  the  same  influence  secured 
academies  in  all  the  larger  towns,  to  teach  the  higher  branch^ 
of  English  learning  and  the  preparatory  Latin  and  Greek 
classics ;  and  from  this  example  the  land  has  derived  its  vast 
network  of  academies  and  high  schools.  Above  these  were 
placed  the  colleges,  the  two  oldest  of  which  in  the  country,  and 
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the  most  celebrated,  Harvard  and  Yale,  were  established  by  the 
Congregationalists.  These  were  followed,  just  before  and  just 
after  the  Revolution,  by  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Williams, 
Middlebury,  and  later,  by  Amherst,  under  the  same  auspices ; 
to  whose  halls  went  the  young  men  of  all  denominations  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  land.  And  thus  came  into  adoption  the 
American  college-system,  which  has  brought  a  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  student  Still  pressing  on, 
in  the  pursuit  of  religious  truth,  our  Congregationsd  fathers  set 
a  noble  example  to  other  Christian  bodies,  by  establishing  the 
first  Theological  Seminary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
third  of  our  national  century,  at  Andover,  Mass. ;  a  step  which 
has  since  been  imitated  by  all  other  denominations,  even  by 
those  whicli  for  many  years  were  accustomed  to  denounce  an 
educated  ministry  as  **man-mada"  And,  before  passing  from 
educational  appliances,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  note,  that  among 
us,  also,  was  the  first  weekly  religious  newspaper  started,  the 
^'Boston  Recorder^'  now  merged  in  "7%c  Oongregatumalist ;^^  and 
that  in  this  department  our  churches  have  ever  kept  the  lead ; 
even  the  ablest  and  most  widely  circulated  undenominational 
religious  papers  being  under  Congregational  editorship. 

The  influence  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit  is  also  manifest  in  the 
prominence  of  our  churches  in  the  cause  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  connection  with  all  benevolent  effort  We 
learn  from  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  that 
among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Pilgrims  for  leaving  Hol- 
land and  emigrating  to  America,  was  this :  '*  A  great  hope  and 
inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  propagating  and  ad- 
vancing the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of. Christ  in  those  remote 
parts  of  the  world ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  but  stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  the  performing  so  great  a  work."  And 
when  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  who  remained  with  a  part 
of  the  Church  in  Holland,  heard  that,  in  self-defence,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  slay  two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  colonists,  he  wrote  from  out  of  a 
Christian  heart:  "Oh  how  happy  a  thing  had  it  been  that  you 
had  converted  some  before  you  had  killed  any  I "  This  spirit 
led  to  numerous  successful  efforts  to  Christianize  the  surround- 
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ing  Indians,  bv  translatiDg  the  Bible  into  their  language,  and 
planting  churches  and  schools  among  them.  The  feeling,  just 
after  the  Eevolution,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  in  1788 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  formed  itself  into  a 
Missionary  Society,  with  a  constitution  which  said:  *'The 
object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  Christianize  the  heathen  in 
North  America,  and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  knowl- 
edge in  the  new  settlements  within  the  United  States."  When 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  American  piety  to  undertake 
missions  for  the  heathen  world  at  large,  the  new  step  was  taken 
by  the  Congregational  churches,  "in  advance  of  all  others,"  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  being 
organized  by  them  in  1810,  with  which  the  Presbyterians  soon 
after  consented  to  cooperate,  as  did  also  the  Reformed  Dutch. 
This  bold  movement  gave  an  impetus  to  the  foreign  missionary 
cause  in  all  the  other  religious  bodies  of  our  country,  and  in 
time  they  also  entered  upon  the  work.  But  our  churches, 
though  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  kept  the  lead,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely.  The  contributions  for  this  cause  for 
the  last  year  are  thus  reported :  Episcopalians,  $98,000 ;  Meth- 
odists, $886,000 ;  Baptists,  $897,000;  Presbyterians,  $412,000; 
and  Congregationalists,  $476,000.  As  the  famous  Bomist  apol- 
ogist, Milner,  in  his  ^^Ekdof  Controversy^^^  refers  to  missions 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  true  Church,  our  claim  to  that  desig- 
nation would  appear  to  have  good  evidence  of  validity. 

A  similar  leadership  appears  in  the  founding  of  other  reli- 
gious societies.  The  American  Tract  Society  began  in  New 
England ;  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  was  planned  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  while  the  American  Seaman's  Friends' 
Society  had  derivation  from  the  same  source. 

Another  influence,  which  is  coming  to  great  power  in  the 
Christian  world,  has  gone  forth  from  the  Pilgrim  churches;  we 
refer  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  union.  The  Pilgrims  were, 
indeed,  not  only  Protestants,  as  against  Bomish  usurpation, 
but  also  Separatists,  as  against  the  corruptions  and  enforced 
uniformity  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless,  they 
insisted  on  the  fellowship  of  true  saints,  whatever  might  be 
their  church  relations.  Thus,  Winslow,  in  his  Narrative,  asserts 
that,  in  the  parting  address  already  referred  to,  John  Bobinson 
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"advised  us,  by  all  means,  to  endeavor  to  close  with  the  godly 
party  of  the  kingdom  of  England^  and  rather  to  study  union 
than  division,  viz.,  how  near  we  might  possibly  without  sin 
close  with  them,  than  in  the  least  measure  to  affect  division  or 
separation  from  them."  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  Church 
were  made  such  as  to  favor  the  reception  of  all  true  Christians, 
so  that  Cotton  Mather  says,  in  his  Batio  Disciplirue  (Intro.  §  4), 
"The  Churches  of  New  England  make  only  vital  piety  the 
terms  of  communion  among  them ;  and  they  all  with  delight 
see  godly  ('ongregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Anti- 
pedobaptists,  and  Lutherans,  all  members  of  the  same  churches, 
and  sitting  together  without  offence  in  the  same  holy  mountain, 
at  the  same  holy  table."  So  also  the  Independents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  declared:  "We  took  measure  of  no 
man's  holiness  by  his  opinions,  whether  concurring  with  us 
or  adverse  from  us ;"  and  Herle  insisted,  that  to  require  other 
churches  to  agree  with  our  views,  as  a  condition  of  communion, 
was  "setting  the  sun  by  the  dial  I"  Hence  the  readiness  with 
which  our  fathers  united  with  the  Presbyterians,  in  ecclesiastic 
cal  affairs,  as  well  as  in  missionary  efforts  at  home  and  abroad. 
Hence  the  prominent  part  which  we  have  borne,  in  organizing 
all  the  union  benevolent  societies,  and  the  undue  proportion 
of  the  funds  which  we  have  contributed  to  their  support 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  creating  any  sectarian  feeling  among 
our  ministers  and  members,  which  should  introduce  a  high 
church  or  exclusive  element  And  while  this  broad  commun- 
ion with  visible  saints  has  been  our  principle  of  faith  and 
action,  our  free  polity  has  enabled  us  to  set  an  example  before 
all  denominations  of  the  ease  with  which  ministers  and  churches 
of  evangelical  sentiments  could  come  into  relations  of  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship  and  cooperation,  notwithstanding  minor  differ- 
ences of  doctrine  and  worship.  This  example  of  liberality  will 
gradually  act  as  a  contagion  of  good,  and  lead  other  bodies  of 
Christians  to  occupy  a  similar  position.  Even  the  close-com- 
mnnion  Baptists  feel  the  influence  of  .our  example  and  of  the 
spirit  of  our  common  faith  and  polity,  and  are  becoming  restive 
under  a  restraint  which  keeps  them  apart  from  their  brethren. 
And  when  each  denomination  shall  thus  have  gone  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent  of  liberality  within  its  own  organization,  the 
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separating  walls  will  be  little  more  than  paper,  and  Christian 
union  will  be  a  reality.  And  to  such  an  end  conduces  our 
happy  experience  of  continued  denominational  union,  notwith- 
standing the  theological  and  reformatory  diflferences  which  have 
agitated  us,  and  which  have  rent  some  other  bodies  with  sore 
schisms.  We  have  led  them  to  suspect,  that  which  we  know 
to  be  true,  to  wit,  that  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  {K>wer, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is  the  occasion  of  strife  and 
division  in  the  Church  of  God. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  characteristic  Pilgrim  polity  during 
the  century  just  closed,  something  more  should  be  said  than 
that  the  Congregational  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  as  great 
as  that  of  other  polities.  Good  as  well  as  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  liberal,  undenominational  tendencies  of  our  ministers 
and  members.  They  have  carried  into  other  denominations 
a  leaven  of  our  principles,  which  has  operated  to  produce 
marked  changes  of  spirit  and  method.  Hence,  on  all  sides, 
the  rigid  ecclesiastics  are  complaining  that  their  respective 
organizations  are  being  '*  Congregationalized ; "  which  means, 
in  general,  that  differing  theological  views  are  held  with  more 
charity;  that  the  merely  clerical  influence  is  declining;  that 
the  people  are  more  and  more  claiming  a  participation  in  the 
decision  of  all  questions ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
power  is  being  supplanted  by  the  moral  influence  of  argument 
and  advice.  Any  one  who  will  compare  American  Episoo- 
palianism  with  the  English  Established  Church,  will  see  the 
modifications  to  which  Episcopacy  was  forced  to  submit,  after 
the  Revolution,  in  order  to  gain  a  hold  upon  a  people  imbued 
with  the  democratic  ideas  of  Congregationalism.  And  so  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  gradually  falling  under 
the  same  influence,  and  elevating  the  intellectual  character  of 
her  ministers,  lengthening  their  terms  of  pastoral  service,  con- 
sulting the  people  as  to  the  appointments  of  the  preachers,  and 
admitting  the  laity  to  a  participation  in  the  government.  Our 
Presbyterian  brethren,  along  with  our  members  and  ministers, 
have  received  so  much  of  the  CongregatioQal  spirit,  that  some 
of  their  leaders  fear  that  they  have  too  eagerly  drawn  the 
Grecian  horse  within  the  walls  of  Troy  I  They  have  been 
compelled  to  allow  of  brief  term  elderships,  to  consult  the 
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people  carefully  on  each  local  or  general  project,  to  liberalize 
doctrinal  tests  of  ministerial  standing,  so  as  equally  to  recognize 
New  and  Old  School  divinity,  and  to  consult  anxiously  how  to 
prevent  appeals  from  reaching  the  General  Assembly  (notwith- 
standing their  theory  of  only  one  church  for  the  whole  land, 
with  local  congregations)  and  how  to  bring  that  cumbersome 
body  within  a  suitable  limitation  of  numbers  and  work  I  In 
the  History  of  the  New  School,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Baird,  D.D.  (an 
Old  School  man),  Chapter  XXI  is  entitled  **The  System  of 
Congregationalizing  Agencies,"  and  in  the  prefixed  topics  of 
the  chapter  the  first  is,  **  All  our  troubles  came  from  Congrega- 
tionalism ;"  which  sad  fact  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  subsequent 
pages.  Now  that  their  reunion,  after  the  long  schism  is,  from  the 
size  of  the  denomination,  developing  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
their  judicial  system,  by  which  any  local  quarrel  is  liable  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  vast  General  Assembly  for  final  review  and 
decision,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  body  may  do  what  the 
semiCongregationalized  New  School  portion  did  for  awhile  just 
after  the  schism,  viz :  stop  all  appeals  at  the  Synods,  and  make 
the  General  Assembly  triennial  instead  of  annual.  Our  principles 
have  thus  become  a  salt  which  has  seasoned,  with  a  democratic 
flavor,  even  the  most  centralized  ecclesiastical  corporations. 

Nor,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  Pilgrim  polity,  must 
one  overlook  its  manifest  influence  in  favor  of  civil  liberty 
and  reformatory  progress.  Not  without  historic  and  logical 
reason  has  it  been  said  that,  in  the  civil  compact  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  May  Flower,  just  before  the  pilgrim 
church  landed,  was  the  germ  of  our  American  political  institu- 
tions It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  town  meeting  in 
New  England,  which  De  Tocqueville  thinks  was  the  formative 
influence  in  shaping  our  civil  Democracy,  was  but  the  copy  of 
the  church  meeting,  the  same  men  for  a  long  time  assembling 
in  the  same  spirit  in  each  capacity ;  and  that  it  is  on  record 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  prior  to  the  revolution,  studied  this 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  seen  in  a  Baptist  church,  with  direct 
reference  to  its  political  bearing  on  the  future  history  of  the 
country.  And  so,  when  the  Eevolution  came,  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  were  one  and  all  its  promoters,  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  in  and  out  of  the  army ;  while  the  Prelatists  went 
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for  royalty,  their  clergy  fled  the  country,  and  their  churches 
were  without  service.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  repub- 
licanism by  the  pulpit  teaching  and  the  church  training  of  New 
England.  Thus  the  reviewer  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  April,  1876,  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of 
New  England^  speaking  of  the  preliminary  struggles  with  the 
royal  governors,  says :  "  There  are,  indeed,  few  more  curious 
spectacles  in  the  history  of  constitutional  government  than 
this  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  with  no  authoritative 
leader,  with  neither  wealth  nor  social  position,  with  very  de- 
fective education,  and  with  no  clearly  defined  fundamental 
principles  of  government  which  they  dared  avow,  carrying  on 
a  long,  arduous,  and  successful  constitutional  struggle  against 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  establishing  precedents  of 
which  no  one  else  in  the  whole  world  then  understood  the 
value.  .  .  These  village  Hampdens,  who  came  up  to  Boston, 
year  after  year,  and  voted  solidly  to  disobey  the  royal  orders, 
were  the  offsprings  of  town  meetings  and  the  Puritan  church- 
system.'*  And  how  almost  exclusively  Congregational  was 
this  influence  in  New  England,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  in  1776, 
the  churches  of  all  denominations  in  Massachusetts  were  desig- 
nated as  follows:  Episcopal,  11;  Baptist,  16;  Quaker,  18; 
Congregational,  806.  It  also  appears  that,  in  1760,  when  the 
whole  population  of  New  England  was  considered  to  be  in 
round  numbers,  500,000,  the  Congregationalists  were  estimated 
by  President  Stiles  to  number  440,000,  or  seven  times  as  many 
as  all  other  denominations  together.  Plainly  they  made  the 
public  spirit  of  the  times. 

It  may  then  be  supposed  that  when  the  national  liberty  had 
been  secured,  these  Congr^ationalists  would  still  be  foremost 
in  behalf  of  all  that  pertained  to  human  freedom  and  progress^ 
And  so  it  has  been.  Dr.  Hopkins  at  Newport,  R  L,  thundering 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  previous  to,  during,  and 
just  after  the  Revolution,  was  a  typical  Congregational  minister. 
Newport  was  then  the  center  of  the  commercial  interest  in- 
volved in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  hearers  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins were  deeply  involved  in  the  guilt.    John  Q.  Whittier  has 
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truly  said,  that  "it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  that 
Sabbath  day,  the  angels  of  God  in  their  wide  survey  of  his 
universe,  looked  upon  a  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  the 
minister  of  Newport,  rising  up  before  his  slave-holding  congre- 
gation, and  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  the  'deliv- 
erance of  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  prison-doors  to 
them  that  were  bound.' "  Similar  was  the  spirit  of  the  younger 
Edwards,  who  did  the  same  at  New  Haven,  Ot.,  ten  years  later. 
And  when  the  modem  agitation  against  slavery  began,  Con- 
gregational New  England  became  its  headquarters  and  inspira- 
tion, and  our  system  revealed  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying 
forward  the  reform'  ecclesiastically.  Each  church  could  act  for 
itself  in  withdrawing  fellowship  from  the  iniquity,  and  needed 
not  to  await  the  action,  neither  was  likely  to  be  overawed  by 
the  influence,  of  superior  church  judicatories.  This  fact  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  ministers  and  churches  that  had  joined 
Presbytery,  and  led  them,  by  retracing  their  steps,  to  regain 
liberty  in  two  respects.  At  the  West,  particularly,  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  were  a  unit  in  demanding  the  over- 
throw of  the  accursed  system,  and  as  they  then  patiently 
endured  the  shame,  so  they  may  now  wear  the  glory.  Were 
there  time  for  the  recital,  the  facts  would  be  found  to  be  parallel 
in  connection  with  the  temperance  reform,  which,  in  its  early 
stages,  owed  more  to  such  Congregational  ministers  as  Lyman 
Beecher,  Justin  Edwards,  and  Nathaniel  Hewitt,  and  to  the 
endorsement  of  the  New  England  District  and  State  Associa- 
tions, than  to  any  other  human  cause.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Peace  Cause,  and  of  nearly  every  other  genuine  reform. 
In  looking  to  the  future,  and  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the 
denominational  outcome  of  another  century  of  the  national  his- 
tory, we  think  that  the  experience  of  the  past  warrants  the 
indulgence  of  bright  hopes.  The  latter  part  of  the  century  just 
closed  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  our  growth.  This 
could  not  so  well  be  exhibited  in  the  older  communities,  where 
the  influence  of  the  limitations  mentioned  was  great,  and  where 
our  new  denominational  policy,  of  life  instead  of  suicide,  had 
little  opportunity  to  go  into  force  with  social  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  already  organized  against  us,  and  sure  to  seize  and 
appropriate  our  members  moving  from  other  localitiea     The 
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Western  States  must  be  our  reliance  for  showing  an  ability  to 
grow,  and  to  do  our  proper  proportion  of  Christian  work.  Let 
us  then  glance  at  the  changes  in  this  section,  in  the  interval 
between  the  issuing  of  the  first  Ocmgregaiional  Year  Book,  in 
1854,  and  of  the  statistics  given  in  the  January  Quarterly  of 
1876.  In  Ohio  we  had  then  unconnected  with  Presbytery  but 
124  churches ;  now  211.  In  Indiana  only  7,  of  which  definite 
knowledge  could  be  had :  now  26.  In  Illinois,  115 ;  now  242. 
In  Michigan,  98;  now  200.  In  Wisconsin,  114;  now  195. 
In  Iowa,  57 ;  now  229.  In  Minnesota,  2 ;  now  94.  In  Missouri, 
where  slavery  before  the  war  almost  entirely  excluded  us,  1 ; 
now  70.  In  the  the  region  west  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  7 ;  now  186.  In  all  the  West  we  had  then  420  churches, 
and  have  now  1473,  being  a  gain  in  22  years  of  about  329  per 
cent ;  although,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  ground  had  been  so 
largely  preoccupied  by  a  kindred  denomination.  It  would  be 
unjust,  also,  to  our  future  prospects  not  to  notice  that,  even 
with  the  drawbacks  named,  our  polity,  simply  as  such,  and 
separate  from  our  name  and  fellowship,  has  been  adopted 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  the  land 
than  has  any  other,  and  has  thus  proved  its  adaptedness  to 
church  work  in  the  most  varied  relations.  There  are  at  this 
time  about  70,000  Protestant  Churches;  of  these  the  strict 
Prelatic  polity  has  about  2,800,  or  4  per  cent;  the  modified 
Episcopacy  of  the  Methodists,  about  20,000,  or  28^  per  cent;  the 
Presbyterian  polity  (including  Reformed  and  Lutheran  bodies) 
about  12,000,  or  17  per  cent;  and  the  Congregational  (includ- 
ing Baptists  of  all  kinds,  Unitarians,  Universalists)  about 
87,000,  or  nearly  53  per  cent.  It  may  thus  appear  that,  while 
our  denominational  name  stands  less  prominent  in  the  Census 
returns  than  that  of  several  others,  our  denominational  prm- 
ciphs  have  vindicated  themselves  nobly  and  triumphantly. 
Our  present  circumstances  are  hopeful,  moreover,  because  these 
our  principles  are  better  known  and  appreciated,  and  our 
methods  are  more  nearly  perfected.  We  understand  our  mis- 
sion with  a  wiser  intelligence,  and  we  find  it  accepted  in  no 
small  degree  by  others.  Congregationalism  means  liberty, 
order,  and  fellowship ;  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  moral  purity ; 
investigation,  education  and  progress  of  thought ;  flexibility  of 
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methods  and  a  point  of  union  for  Christians  who  di£fer  in  unes- 
sentiala  These  ideas  are  not  only  to  be  held,  but  to  be  propa- 
gated.  Derived,  as  we  believe,  from  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  adapted  to  all  lands  and  races,  and  tend  to  gain  for  them- 
selves universal  acceptance,  as  Christian  character  ripens  and 
Christian  experience  broadena  Our  members,  learning  their 
providential  mission,  have  developed  our  system  of  benevolent 
effort  and  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  so  that  it  is  now  fitted  for 
continental  results  as  it  formerly  was  not  even  for  provincial 
action.  We  support  and  control  our  own  religious  organiza- 
tions for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  planting  of  churches, 
and  the  erection  of  sanctuaries  on  the  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary field,  while  our  National  Council  keeps  alive  a  sense  of 
unity,  manifests  our  fellowship,  and  enables  us  to  lay  plans 
with  wise  consultation  for  the  promotion  of  general  interests. 

Having  thus  a  well  developed  system  of  church-fellowship, 
adapted  to  the  widest  territorial  expansion,  having  theological 
views  thoroughly  evangelical,  having  a  denominational  life 
historically  rooted  in  that  which  is  most  characteristic  and  most 
heroic  in  our  country's  record,  having  an  organism  which 
carries  with  it  no  narrow  sectarianism,  but  is  instinct  with 
liberty  and  progress  and  tends  ever  to  union,  and  having 
learned  wisdom  from  both  the  failures  and  the  successes  of  the 
period  just  closed,  the  Congregational  Churches  enter  upon  the 
second  century  of  the  nation  with  exalted  hopes  for  it  and  for 
themselves,  believing  that  in  the  Pilgrim  Faith  and  Polity  will 
be  found  a  prophecy  of  those  forms  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State  which,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  future,  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  earth. 
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Abticlb  IV.— the  new  THEOLOGY. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  well  aware  that  its  very  title  is 
likely  to  arouse  antagonistic  feeling  in  many  readers.  Of 
those  in  whom  the  feeling  of  antagonism  will,  it  is  likely,  be 
aroused,  two  classes  are  especially  to  be  noted.  To  one  class 
the  noun  employed  in  this  phrase  will  be  repugnant ;  for  they 
have  come  to  a  condition  of  weariness  and  almost  despair 
respecting  all  theologic  inquiry.  Among  this  class  some,  who 
are  Christians  and  even  teachers  before  the  people  of  theologic 
opinion,  have,  because  they  suppose  that  superior  advantages 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  lie  in  that  direction,  turned  them- 
selves deliberately  and  persistently  away  from  the  study  of 
theology  as  a  science.  Others  of  this  class  have  a  cold  and 
infidel  contempt  for  the  whole  subject  So  little  chance  for 
gathering  any  fruit  seems  to  them  connected  with  theologic 
research  that  they  would  gladly  see  all  attempts  at  such 
research  banished  from  the  realm  of  human  endeavor.  From 
these  latter,  however,  the  following  thoughts  will  obtain  no 
reading  whatever.  To  the  second  class  belong  those  who, 
while  they  highly  regard  the  noble  science  designated  by 
the  noun  theology,  find  very  objectionable  the  adjective 
which  is  here  attached  to  the  noun..  Frankly  to  admit  that 
we  may  strive  for,  hope  for,  and  obtain  a  new  theology, 
seems  to  them  like  a  total  surrender  of  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. In  the  very  term  "  the  new  theology "  they  detect  neo- 
logic  heresies. 

The  history  of  the  Church  shows  us  that  there  is  always 
danger  of  a  combination  of  the  forces  wielded  by  these  two 
classes  against  the  free,  scientific  and  so  salutary,  unfolding  of 
theology.  Not  infrequently  has  it  even  happened  that  the 
most  openly  infidel  and  the  most  stiffly  orthodox  have  joined 
hands  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  science  of  God  and  divine 
things.  Theology  is  a  plant  which  does  not  thrive  best 
either  under  the  frosts  of  neglect  or  the  excessive  coddling  of 
too  timorous  cultivators.     Like  all  the  other  sciences  it  thrives 
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best  when  it  is  ardently  and  boldly,  but  humbly  and  devoutly, 
cultivated. 

The  meaning  and  justification  of  our  term,  in  the  use  here 
made  of  it,  will  best  appear  during  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion. We  wish  only  to  secure  a  certain  temporary  deference 
to  the  real  truth  which  the  term  suggests,  until  time  is  gained 
for  impartial  and  fraternal  examination.  This  granted  by  the 
reader,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  consider : 

L  The  Possibility  of  a  New  Theology. 

That  those  who  oppose  the  distinct  and  self-conscious  effort 
to  investigate  with  a  view  to  establishing  such  changes  as  are 
needed  in  the  science  of  theology,  recognize  this  possibility,  is 
shown  by  the  opposition  itsell  This  opposition  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  more  or  less  new, .  and  for  that  very 
reason  undesirable,  theology  is  not  only  possible,  but  even 
highly  probable.  This  objective  possibility,  which  the  signs 
of  the  times  are,  as  some  fear«  fast  erecting  into  a  probability, 
is  not,  however,  the  consideration  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention.  Such  a  possibility  or  probability  will  of  course  give 
either  alarm  or  joy,  according  as  the  changes  contemplated 
seem  likely  to  turn  out  changes  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better. 
The  possibility  of  *'  breakers  ahead"  and  the  need  of  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  Cassandra  will  always  attend  human  research, 
whether  into  theologic  or  other  questions. 

There  is  another  sort  of  possibility  which  is  quite  too  likely 
to  be  overlooked  altogether  or  thrown  into  the  background. 
This  is  that  possibility,  nay,  that  certainty,  of  new  and  great 
developments,  which  lies  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  theology, 
as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  investigator  and  recipient 
of  theologic  truth.  Theology,  however  some  of  its  elements 
may  be  considered  as  directly  and  divinely  communicated, 
must  always  remain  liable  to  change.  It  must  be  at  times  liable 
to  such  considerable  changes  as  warrant  the  use  of  the  adjective 
"  new,''  though  in  that  cautious  and  limited  way  in  which  alone 
we  can  speak  of  our  apprehension  of  any  system  of  truths  as 
new.  The  make  of  theology  and  the  make  of  theologians  are 
such  as  to  show  this  inherent  possibility  of  great  changes. 

For,  let  us  consider  that  theology  is  a  science  with  all  the 
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cbaracteristics  which  belong  to  the  conception  of  a  science. 
We  are  indeed  always  firmly  to  maintain  for  it  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  its  true  place  as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
elevating  of  all  the  sciences ;  we  are  also  to  claim  for  its  facts 
and  laws  the  same  undoubted  force  and  integrity  which  belong 
to  any  facts  and  laws  of  the  other  sciences.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  forced,  as  the  reverse  of  this  position,  to  concede  that 
theology  is  very  incomplete  and  fragmentary  in  its  knowledge 
of  fitcts  and  laws,  very  uncertain  and  liable  to  change  in  its 
speculations  and  theories. 

That  there  is  a  science  of  theology  we  need  not  stop  long  to 
argue.  "  Against  the  intolerable  assumption  of  a  certain  school, 
who  are  continually  talking  in  lofty  terms  of  *  science,'  but  who 
actually  speak  of  primary  religious  conceptions  as  *  unscientific,' " 
it  is  always  in  place  to  protest  with  Mr.  Mivart  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  is  abundance  of  material,  and  has  been 
these  thousands  of  years,  for  forming  a  science  of  theology. 
There  is  no  vaster  array  of  indisputable  facts  upon  any  topic 
of  human  knowledge,  than  that  which  can  be  marshalled  at 
the  call  of  him  who  wishes  to  study  God  and  divine  things. 
Indeed  all  fstcts  are  parts  of  his  material ;  for,  they  all  have 
their  divine  side.  There  are  facts  of  history  to  be  studied; 
such  as  are  brought  forward  by  comparative  theology,  by  the 
Bible  considered  simply  as  a  historical  product,  in  brief,  by  the 
entire  records  of  what  men  have  thought  and  done  religiously 
in  the  past  There  are  the  facts  of  sensuous  observation ;  all 
of  the  very  facts  with  which  the  scientists  of  the  present 
are  dealing,  and  which  in  no  case  fail  to  reveal  something  of 
significance  regarding  their  origin  and  laws  of  relation.  There 
are  also  the  facts  of  consciousness,  especially  so  far  as  they  lie 
within  the  spheres  which  have  been  designated  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  ought,  the  God-consciousness,  the  Christian 
consciousness.  There  is  surely  no  lack  of  facts  upon  which  to 
build  a  science  of  theology.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  human  mind  has  so  gathered,  compared,  classified  and 
denominated  these  facts,  so  discovered  their  connection  and 
causes,  as  to  form  them  into  a  science,  or  at  least  into  the 
beginnings  of  a  science.  To  have  enough  correlated  facts,  and 
to  apply  the  mind  to  discovering  their  correlation,  are  sure  to 
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result  in  the  founding  of  the  science  appropriate  to  the  facts. 
The  product  of  handling  thus  any  set  of  facts  is  science. 

There  may  be,  no  doubt,  much  strong  contempt  thrown  upon 
this  claim  which  is  set  up  for  theology.  It  may  be  said :  the- 
ology ia  inevitably  rendered  unscientific  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  existence  of  its  subject  of  investigation  is  a  vast  assump- 
tion. God  is  the  subject  of  research  in  theology.  But  the 
existence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  scientific  demonstration,  nor 
his  nature  of  scientific  inspection  and  proof.  But  we  may 
speak  just  as  boldly  of  the  enormous  "assumption"  which 
underlies  all  the  sciences  of  matter,  viz.,  that  matter,  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  exists;  or  of  that  other  enormous  and 
incredible  assumption,  which  is,  however,  indispensable  to  the 
modern  science  of  force,  viz.,  that  there  is  an  all-pervading 
ether.  And  if  any  opponent  of  the  claim  of  theology  to  be 
reckoned  lamong  the  sciences  goes  forward  to  point  out  the  dis- 
agreements of  the  theologians,  their  absurd  and  contradictory 
statements,  the  general  incomprehensibility  and  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  the  entire  subject,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  meet 
him,  thrust  after  thrust,  by  a  parry  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  a  blow  at  his  favorite  science.  Of  all  which  fencing  the 
inevitable  conclusion  will  be  the  raising  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
perhaps  the  infliction  of  a  few  skin  wounds  upon  each  of  the 
contestants. 

We  believe  that  the  skilled  theologian  may  proceed  to  enun- 
ciate and  prove  the  laws  of  his  science,  to  unfold  and  illustrate 
the  hidden  connections  of  his  material,  as  calmly  and  confi- 
dently, because  as  scientifically,  as  the  student  of  any  of  the 
mixed  sciences  of  matter.  No  doubt  the  theologians  have 
oflen  been  inflammable  enough  to  lead  their  opponents  into 
the  conclusion,  that  their  cause  was  not  a  good  one,  and  their 
alleged  scientific  knowledge  either  conjecture  or  fraud.  Events, 
however,  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  only  to  give  the  advo- 
cates of  other  sciences  as  completely  the  upper  hand  as  the 
theologians  had  it  for  several  hundred  years,  in  order  to  make 
them  equally  impatient  of  contradiction. 

To  say  that  theology  rests  upon  vast  assumptions,  calling 
upon  its  devotees  to  begin  by  receiving  that  which  they  should 
rather  end  by  proving,  that  it  makes  enormous  and  irregular 
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use  of  a  pertain  unscientific  faculty  or  process,  called  Faith- 
faculty  and  believing,  that  it  bas  few  definitions  and  laws 
universally  accepted — to  say  these  things  is  by  no  means  to 
disprove  the  claim  of  theology  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
sciences.  The  vastest  and  most  important  verities  in  all  human 
science  are  postulates;  the  faculty  of  faith  and  the  act  of 
believing  are  indispensable  to  knowledge;  and  the  circle  of 
indisputable  truth  upon  any  subject  is  not  laige.  Abuses  of 
the  necessity  for  postulates,  of  the  faculty  and  process  of  faith, 
and  of  the  obligation  to  adequate  induction,  are  great  and  fire- 
quent  in  all  the  sciences.  These  abuses  give  a  warning  exhi- 
bition of  the  intellectual  and  moral  risk  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  growth  of  human  knowledge.  If  the  moral  risk  is  greater 
in  theology,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  theology.  And  there  may  be 
an  advantage  in  recognizing  the  increased  risk,  and  thus 
escaping  in  theology  that  rock  upon  which  not  a  fe^p  scientists 
wreck  themselves  by  immoral  prosecution  of  their  favorite 
science.  We  do  not  say  that  theologians  have  hitherto  lai^ely 
reaped  this  advantage;  the  advantage,  however,  lies  closely 
connected  with  the  risk. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  this  just  claim  of  theology  to  a  place 
at  the  head  of  the  sciences  would  have  been  so  much  disputed, 
had  it  not  been  put  forth  in  connection  with  a  &lse  claim. 
Theology  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  lofty  of  the  sciences. 
But  theology  has  no  just  claim  to  exemption  from  any  of  the 
weaknesses  which  characterize  the  other  sciences.  If  it  is  a  sci- 
ence at  all,  it  is  a  progressive  science.  If  it  can  show  any  ascer- 
tained and  systematized  truths,  it  must  also  admit  its  pervad- 
ing liability  to  error  and  constant  need  of  readjustment  There 
are  no  completed  sciences,  no  in&llible  systems  of  propositions. 
Every  one  of  the  sciences,  by  its  very  generic  characteristics  as 
science,  is  impelled  to  constant  research,  review  of  old  opinions 
and  alleged  facts,  re-examination  of  objections,  restatement  of 
law,  retraction  of  error.  Every  one  of  the  sciences  is  bound 
perpetually  to  renew  its  youth,  and  is  also  promised  in  the 
effort  at  renewal,  constant  growth,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
general  and  uniform  development,  sometimes  in  great  epochs 
of  sudden  unfolding.  It  is  because  we  rejoice  in  the  promise 
of  an  epoch  for  our  science  corresponding  to  that  which  many 
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of  the  other  sciences  have  already  enjoyed,  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  theology. 

Science  is  inherently  progressive.  Its  very  nature  is  such  as 
to  guarantee  successive  changes.  For,  what  is  science?  It  is 
the  product  of  mind  engaged  upon  the  facts  of  the  universe. 
But  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  and  the  facts  of  the 
universe  are  so  disposed,  that  only  comparatively  few  of  the 
facts  can  ever  come  before  the  same  mind.  The  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  any  individual  is  always,  then,  a  mere  fragment. 
What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  any  special  age  in 
history,  true  also  of  the  aggregate  product  of  all  human  minds 
at  any  particular  point  of  time.  The  discovery  of  new  facts 
and  laws  may  at  any  time  make  necessary  a  new  adjustment 
of  old  hypotheses,  opinions,  and  even  alleged  facts  and  laws. 
No  man,  however,  who  rejects  God,  and  so  the  guiding  hand 
from  behind,  can  justify  his  belief  that  the  changes  in  human 
science  will  always  be  on  the  whole  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
The  student  of  theology  is  the  one  above  all  others  who  should 
have  confidence  in  the  progressive,  because  divinely  directed, 
course  of  human  science.  To  that  course  he  can  safely  and 
calmly  commit  his  own  science. 

Whatever  the  student's  attitude  of  mind  may  be  it  will  still 
remain  true  that  all  the  sciences,  theology  included,  will  be 
progressive,  and  so,  happily  on  the  whole,  subject  to  new  forms 
and  new  eras.  Until  the  human  mind,  free  from  all  bent 
toward  error  and  from  all  limitations,  has  before  it  in  one  sys- 
tematic whole  all  the  facts,  laws,  causes  and  final  purposes  of 
the  entire  universe,  science  will  be  of  necessity  progressive. 
This  conception  of  theology  as  a  progressive  science  underlies 
our  statement  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  theology. 

But  the  conception  is  met  by  a  special  claim  set  up  in  the 
supposed  behalf  of  theology.  This  claim  is  that  theology,  inas- 
much as  its  basis  is  a  special  revelation  of  truth  in  the  form  of 
language,  has  a  special  exemption  from  the  liabilities  to  error 
which  encompass  the  other  sciences.  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  notice  that  many  of  the  scientists  are  making  the 
same  claim  for  their  systems  regarded  as  set  over  against  the 
systems  of  theology.  Both  claimants  are  demonstrably  in  the 
wrong.     God's  great  gift  of  the  Bible  does  not  deliver  the 
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science  of  Qod  and  divine  things  from  any  of  tbe  frailties  which 
are  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  human  science^  The  Bible 
gives  the  theologian  materials  for  his  science,  priceless,  and 
obtainable  from  no  other  source ;  it  does  not  give  him  or  his 
science  any  measure  of  infallibility.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
this  claim. 

The  science  of  systematic  theology  is  an  organism ;  it  has 
various  sources  of  nutrition,  various  parts  with  various  func- 
tions. If  there  be,  then,  any  element  of  the  whole  which  is  in 
itself  perfect  and  infallible,  it  cannot,  upon  entering  as  one 
element  into  the  whole,  communicate  to  the  whole  its  charac- 
teristics. Biblical  theology  is  one  element  of  the  sum -total  of 
theology :  exegesis  is  one  function  of  the  entire  organism.  And 
even  if  its  products  may  not  be  revised  and  questioned,  they 
must  coalesce  with  the  products  of  natural,  ethical,  historical, 
and  speculative  theology.  Now  since  no  one  claims  that  these 
latter  products  are  perfect  and  infallible,  the  sum-total  of  their 
coalition  with  biblical  theology  cannot  be  perfect  and  infallible. 
To  deny  these  latter  products  their  place  in  the  sum-total  of 
systematic  theology  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the  excessive 
cultivation  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  biblical  theology  has  some- 
times been. 

Biblical  theology  itself,  however,  furnishes  no  infallible  prod- 
uct ;  the  function  of  exegesis  is  as  truly  liable  to  disorder  as 
any  of  the  other  functions  in  the  organism  of  theology.  Biblical 
theology  is  the  most  fundamental,  and  perhaps  most  promising 
and  important  of  all  the  departments  of  theology.  Could  we 
have  but  one  hand-book  of  theology  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
bound  to  take  Schmid's  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamenks ; 
next,  Oehler's  Theology  of  ilie  Old  Testament  In  his  intro- 
duction the  former  author  gives  a  lofty  and  engaging  view  of 
the  value  of  biblical  theology.  It  is  "  the  scientific  historieo- 
genetic  representation''  of  the  Christianity  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Now  unless  a 
man  stands  ready  to  claim  that  an  unscientific,  unhistoric,  and 
unsystematic  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  possesses  super- 
natural advantages  over  that  which  is  scientific,  historic, 
and  genetic,  he  is  brought  by  these  words  squarely  upon 
the  ground  of  that  fallibility  which  belongs  to  all  human 
science.    But  he  is  also  brought  within  hearing  of  a  divine 
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promise  of  progress  in  science.  Every  "scientific  historico- 
genetic  representation"  involves  a  fallible  procesa  The  doctrines 
of  biblical  theolc^y  are  a  product  which  is  arrived  at  by 
traversing  innumerable  steps,  every  one  of  which  is  taken  in 
the  liability  to  error.  Biblical  theology  deals  with  a  certain 
subject-matter,  viz.,  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
This  text  itself  is  discovered  only  after  great  and  intricate 
research,  is  not  now  complete,  and  never  can  'become  complete. 
It  is  our  object  of  ambition  to  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  a  text 
of  the  New  Testament  found  in  the  best  manuscripts  written 
some  centuries  after  Christ  We  desire  to  find  new  manuscripts ; 
we  scarcely  hope  to  come  nearer  in  point  of  time  to  the  original 
text  The  preparation  of  the  text  for  the  exegetical  student  is 
itself  a  matter  of  obscure  and  &llible,  yet  scientific,  research. 
We  have  to  trust  Tischendorf 's  eyes  while  he  examines  the 
codices  for  us,  just  as  we  trust  the  eyes  of  Darwin  while  ex- 
amining the  orchida  After  the  preparation  of  the  text  come 
the  various  steps  of  exegesis,  which,  according  to  Schmid,  are 
three  in  number :  first,  authenticating  a  doctrine  out  of  a  single 
doctrinal  passage  as  the  sense  of  that  passage ;  second,  ascer- 
taining the  contents  of  whole  books  and  divisions,  or  develop- 
ing conceptions  and  statements  of  doctrine  by  comparison  of 
several  passages;  third,  derivingasum-total  of  doctrinal  thoughts, 
conceptions  and  statements  from  the  sum-total  of  doctrinal 
passages  and  writings.  The  product  reached  after  the  third 
step  is  the  contribution  which  the  student  of  biblical  theology 
has  to  offer  to  the  student  of  systematic  theology.  The  product 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  should  always  be  reached 
by  special  study,  free  from  the  tranamels  which  a  completed 
system  of  theology  always  imposes  upon  exegesia  The  posses- 
sion of  this  product  is  the  first  and  indispensable  characteristic 
of  a  Christian  theologian.  But  how  can  any  one  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  product,  itself  the  result  of  **  scientific,  his- 
torico-genetic"  research,  conducted  along  several  steps  each  one 
of  which  may  be  mistaken,  can  claim  to  be  free  from  all  liability 
to  improvement  and  even  retraction  ?  No  theory  of  inspiration 
of  the  text  helps  in  the  least  degree  to  deliver  biblical  theofogy 
from  its  liability,  in  common  with  all  branches  of  theology  and 
all  forms  of  human  science,  to  constant  change,  readjustment 
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of  old  error,  unfolding  of  new  truth.  The  theory  of  inspira- 
tion is  itself  only  the  result  of  "scientific  historico-genetic" 
research  ;  it  is  all  the  better  theory,  if  it  be  itself  largely  a  part 
of  the  result  of  biblical  theology.  But  being  such  a  result  it 
cannot  confirm  any  doctrinal  system — though  its  doctrines  be 
derived  solely  from  exegesis — in  any  such  fashion  as  to  place 
the  system  beyond  the  liability  to  change.  The  fallible  cannot 
authenticate  bey6nd  controversy  the  fallible.  The  exegetical 
function  of  theology,  indispensable  and  fundamental  as  it  is, 
does  not  avail  to  redeem  the  organism  of  theology  from  its 
inherent  risk  as  a  science.  Biblical  theology  is  not  infallible; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  render  systematic  theology  infallible. 

Should  any  faintness  seize  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
theologian  when  first  he  makes  the  discovery  that  his  science, 
highest  of  all,  is  still  changeful,  and  to  a  definite,  yet  large 
extent  uncertain,  he  may  be  trusted  to  recover  from  the 
giddiness  of  the  discovery.  Amidst  the  changes,  the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  will  no  more 
cease  shining  than  the  sun,  while  the  scientists  are  investigating 
and  disputing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chromosphere  or  photo- 
sphere. 

The  inherent  possibility  of  a  new  theology  is  proved  by  the 
very  nature  of  theology  considered  as  a  progressive  scienca  It 
is  also  proved  by  the  nature  of  theology  as  seen  in  itd  connec- 
tion with  the  other  sciences.  To  this  aspect  of  theology  we 
now  turn  our  attention. 

The  claim  that  theology  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  lofty 
of  the  sciences  is  a  historic  claim.  It  is  also  a  just  claim, 
though  now  often  treated  as  a  vagary  of  scholasticism.  This 
position,  however,  renders  this  special  science  in  some  respects 
the  most  sensitive  and  dependent  of  all  the  sciences :  sensitive, 
because  immediately  and  keenly  affected  by  the  condition  of 
them  all;  dependent,  because  relying  upon  them  all  for  its 
material.  The  higher  any  organism  stands  in  the  scale  of  life 
the  more  sensitive  and  dependent  is  it  seen  to  be.  Man  is  of 
all  animals  most  alive  to  whatever  afifects  interests  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  spiritual ;  he  is  also  most  dependent  for  his 
perfection  upon  the  right  adjustment  of  all  which  lies  below 
him.  This  corollary  from  the  claim  of  theology  to  the 
position  of  sdentia  scientiarum  is  quite  too  often  forgotten. 
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We  have  recently  had  several  amusing  exhibitions  of  the 
extreme,  bat  indispensable,  sensitiveness  of  theology.  Certain 
leaders  of  natural  science,  in  mere  wantoness  it  would  almost 
seem,  cull  in  question  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  or  aver  their 
adherence  to  materialism.  The  whole  theological  hive  is  astir 
forthwith,  rushes  out  leaving  its  work  of  honey-making,  and 
stings  the  wanton  intruders.  The  students  of  the  other 
sciences  go  on  with  their  work,  considering  themselves 
interested  in  neither  side  of  the  controversy.  This  sensitive- 
ness, however,  is  not  so  much  a  fault  as  an  indispensable 
characteristic  of  theology.  It  is  intimately  and  practically 
allied  with  all  the  other  sciences. 

Theology  is  also  dependent  for  its  material,  for  its  facts  and 
laws,  upon  all  the  sciences  of  matter  and  of  mind.  It  restates 
their  facts  and  laws  from  its  own  point  of  view.  No  fact  or 
law  of  any  science  can  be  uninteresting  to  him  who  pursues 
the  systematic  knowledge  of  that  God,  whose  force  is  concerned 
in  every  fact  and  whose  reason  is  expressed  in  every  law.  The 
discoveries  and  changes  in  the  views  of  all  other  investigators 
are  likely  to  affect  the  work  of  the  theologians.  What  is  true 
concerning  Ood  and  divine  things,  depends  upon  what  is  true 
concerning  the  works  of  God,  the  language,  history  and  con- 
sciousness of  man^-channels,  through  all  of  which  God  is 
completing  his  self-revelation  to  the  race. 

This  general  truth  of  the  dependence  of  theology  upon  the 
other  sciences  we  will  now  examine  in  some  of  its  special 
forms.  We  make  no  attempt  in  our  divisions  of  the  subject  at 
logical  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  thought,  but  rather  aim 
to  serve  our  final  purpose  which  is  a  practical  one. 

Theology  is  dependent  upon  natural  science.  Its  depen- 
dence is,  however,  that  of  the  organism  upon  the  element 
which  enters  into  it  One  indispensable  function  of  systematic 
theology  is  that  which  is  performed  through  natural  theology. 
All  the  sciences  of  nature  so-called  are  engaged  in  investigating 
the  various  modes  in  one  self-revelation  of  one  God.  To  the 
student  of  theology  the  forces  and  laws  which  these  sciences 
discover,  but  leave  unexplained,  are  modes  of  the  divine  action. 
They  reveal  not  an  abstract  nature,  but  the  nature  of  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;   and  the  doctrine  from  the  Bible 
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wliicb  forms  a  glass,  through  which  to  view  the  wooders  of 
earth  and  skj,  is  the  doctrine  of  one  consistent  and  correlated 
revelation  of  God  through  all  the  ascending  series  of  life,  light 
and  incarnation  of  light.  For  the  theologian,  then,  to  treat 
disrespectfully  any  fact  or  law  of  the  sciences  of  nature  is  to 
treat  disrespectfully  that  Word  of  God  through  whom  all  things 
were  made.  It  is  his  work  to  distinguish  so  far  as  he  can  from 
use  of  his  own  judgment  and  from  docile  hearing  of  competent 
scientific  testimony — ^fact  from  alleged  feet,  law  from  hypothesis 
and  mere  opinion.  The  reverential  attitude  toward  nature  is 
a  qualification  for  the  study  of  theology ;  for,  it  is  reverence 
toward  him  who  is  revealed  in  nature,  who  is  its  soul  and  life, 
toward  God. 

This  doctrine  of  a  divine  self-revelation  in  nature,  and  this 
attitude  of  reverence  and  docility  corresponding,  make 
theology  dependent  upon  the  natural  science&  It  is  the 
dependence  of  the  total  organism  upon  the  elements  which 
enter  into  it. 

And  besides  the  direct  effect  which  natural  science  has  upon 
theology  through  that  function  of  theology  which  is  called 
"  natural,"  there  are  many  indirect  effects.  We  know  how 
doctrines  of  inspiration  and  habits  of  ex^esis  are  influenced 
by  new  views  of  natural  science.  "This  silly  fellow,"  said 
Luther  of  Copernicus,  "wants  to  upset  the  old  established 
astronomy ;  but,  according  to  the  scriptures,  Joshua  commanded 
the  sun  to  stand  still  and  not  the  earth."  With  the  demonstra- 
tion of  Copernicus'  views  the  old  astronomy  was  upset,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  theologic  views  of  interpretation  and 
inspiration  have  been  modified.  The  eager  pursuit  of  the 
sciences  of  matter  has  also  had  its  effect  upon  the  science  of 
history,  and  through  the  latter  upon  theology.  The  siding  of 
testimony,  the  search  after  law,  the  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  upon  natural  characteristics  and  history,  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  gift  of  the  student  of  nature  to  the 
student  of  history,  and  through  him  to  the  student  of  theology. 
The  sciences  of  consciousness  in  their  connection  with 
theology  are  not  without  modification  from  the  same  source. 
These  various  direct  and  indirect  influences  and  obligations  show 
the  dependence  of  theology  upon  the  sciences  of  matter ;  show 
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also— this  is  the  indisputable  inference — the    possibility  of 
great  readjustments  of  natural  theology. 

And  since  theology,  like  every  other  science,  aims  at 
harmony,  the  function  and  products  of  natural  theology  cannot 
stand  at  variance  with,  or  in  separation  from,  the  total  science. 
A  new  natural  theology  provides  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
organism  of  theology. 

What  is  true  of  the  science  of  theology  in  its  connection 
with  the  sciences  of  nature  is  also  true  in  its  connection  with 
the  sciences  of  language.  Theology  is  dependent  upon  the 
sciences  of  language.  This  dependence  is  most  felt  through 
the  exegetical  function  and  in  the  department  of  biblical 
theology.  When  we  go  to  the  Bible  for  our  doctrine  we  are 
forced  to  ask:  what  does  the  Bible  mean?  The  scientific 
answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  the  sciences  of  language. 
The  more  advance  we  make  in  the  sciences  of  philology  and 
hermeneutics,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  be  able  to  tell  what 
the  Bible  means,  and  so  what  truths  theology  shall  take  into 
itself  through  its  important  function  of  exegesis.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  those  who  apply  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
language  to  the  work  in  hand,  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
get  into  a  condition  for  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
We  cannot  fail,  then,  to  expect  changes  for  the  better  in 
theology  through  the  improved  apparatus  and  condition  of  this 
its  exegetical  function.  Every  distinctively  Christian  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  taught  in  human  language,  can  be  determined 
only  in  acknowledgment  of  this  dependence  of  the  doctrine 
upon  the  science  of  language  In  answering,  for  instance,  the 
central  question  of  Christianity — ^Who  is  this  Jesus  called 
Christ? — no  element  of  the  answer  is  so  important  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  language  of  Christ  himself  Bat  the 
satisfactory  view  of  Christ's  claims  for  himself  is  dependent 
upon  the  satisfactory  application  of  scientific  principles  of 
language  to  that  special  language  which  Christ  used.  A 
satisfectory  view  of  the  claims  which  others  made  for  him  is 
likewise  thus  dependent  And  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  in  the  same  case  as  the  central  doctrine. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  in  its  function  of  exegesis  alone  that  the- 
ology is  dependent  upon  the  science  of  language.    The  science 
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of  language  is  needed  to  interpret  history  aright,  the  history 
of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  doctrines^  as  well  as  all  other 
history.  But  the  true  theology  must  always  in  human  view 
depend  largely  upon  the  history  of  the  past  eras  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  especially  upon  the  time-honored  doctrines  of 
the  church.  Thus  is  theology  indirectly  through  history  made 
dependent  upon  the  science  of  language. 

Even  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
immediate  and  conclusive  to  the  individual,  cannot  take  on 
scientific  form  and  so  serve  for  the  defense  and  enlargement  of 
Christian  truth,  except  in  acknowledgment  of  its  dependence 
upon  the  science  of  languaga  Certain  facts  of  consciousness 
are  the  precious  property  {^propria)  of  the  Christian  church. 
What  are  they?  How  are  they  to  be  interpreted?  This  is 
equivalent  to  asking,  what  does  the  book  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness mean  ?  and  to  answer  the  question  we  are  impelled 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  science  of  language. 

Theology  is  also  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  history; 
that  is,  upon  all  the  various  authenticated  systems  of  truth 
which  grow  out  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  records  of  the  past. 
Comparative  theology,  sacred,  ecclesiastical,  and  profane  his- 
tory, but  above  all  the  history  of  doctrines,  contribute  lai^ely 
toward  that  complex  of  facts,  laws,  and  opinions,  with  which 
the  science  of  systematic  theology  has  to  deal. 

The  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  which  men  have  held  to 
in  the  diflFerent  eras  and  nations  of  history,  can  never  become 
uninteresting  or  unfruitful  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  God 
and  divine  things.  These  all  have  contained  certain  germs  and 
fruits  of  the  true  self-revelation  of  God.  This  fact  endues  them 
with  a  sort  of  sacredness  in  the  theologian's  estimate,  however 
they  may  have  been  overlaid  and  polluted  with  error.  The 
contempt  for  erroneous  views  of  God  must  give  way  to  min- 
gled wonder  and  pity  as  we  behold,  everywhere  and  in  all 
ages,  the  Light  shining  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  compre- 
hending it  not.  Judaism  and  Orientalism,  Manicheism  and 
Augustinianism,  European  heathenism  and  ^European  scholas- 
ticism, are  worthy  of  study,  and  fruitful  in  instruction  to  the 
student  of  theology.  Nor  can  either  one  of  these  pairs  be  ade- 
quately understood  without  the  other.  Comparative  theology 
must  be  recognized  as  one  branch  of  theologic  research. 
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And  further,  since  Christianity  is  a  historic  religion,  and 
since  its  doctrines  are  given  to  man  very  largely  in  biography 
and  story,  a  knowledge  of  history  is  indispensable  to  a  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  doctrines.  Views  of  truth  which  were 
providentially  developed  during  centuries  of  Jewish  history, 
cannot  be  understood  without  an  nnderstanding  of  those  cen- 
turies of  history  during  which  they  developed.  Nor  can  this 
Jewish  history  be  studied  in  isolation  from  the  history  of  other 
nations.  And  when  we  reach  the  flower  of  all  Jewish  and 
other  history  in  Him  who  is  the  **  flower  of  man  and  God,"  we 
are  exercised  to  our  utmost  capacities  in  the  search  after  those 
historic  conditions,  both  of  old-time  Jewish  formation  and  of 
more  recent  contribution  from  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
East,  in  the  midst  of  which  Jesus  taught,  and  finished  that  life 
and  death  which  are  preeminently  the  Christian  doctrine. 
That  theologian  who  remembers  that  Christ  was  as  truly  a  his- 
toric as  a  supernatural  person,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
dependence  of  his  science  upon  the  science  of  history.  Words 
like  *Hhe  kingdom  of  God,'*  **the  Son  of  man,"  **the  Logos," 
recall  the  records  of  centuries.  With  such  woinis  do  we  deal 
in  theology. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  furnishes  indispensable 
help  to  systematic  theology.  This  age  is  full  of  contempt  for 
the  past;  what  is  of  old  in  science,  politics,  and  religion,  has 
little  chance  with  the  typical  man  of  progress.  They  who  are 
blown  with  this  contempt  need  to  be  pricked  all  around  with 
the  sharp  spears  of  history.  The  scientists  are  discussing 
whether  Demociitus  had  not  the  gist  of  the  modern  science  of 
nature,  and  theologians  also  are  turning  their  eyes  to  the  study 
of  what  leaders  in  the  church,  so  often  quoted,  so  little  under- 
stood, have  in  the  past  really  believed.  Such  historic  research 
is  of  very  high  importance.  By  its  work  we  know  better  what 
is  worthy  of  belief,  and  know  also  more  grandly  what  sort  of 
One  he  is  who  has  guided  and  inspired  his  disciples  through 
the  centuries  since  his  departure. 

But  especially  necessary  to  theology  is  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine-  For,  rightly  understood,  all  the  formulas  of  the 
church  are  a  product  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  through 
the  researches  of  the  historian.     Their  very  sum  and  substance 
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is  historical,  unintelligible  to  him  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
their  history.  To  give  in  an  adherence  to  any  of  them — ^the 
Westminster  confession,  for  instance — with  no  knowledge  <A 
their  history,  is  no  more  a  significant  and  valid  act  of  loyal  ad- 
herence to  truth  than  that  of  the  man  who  should  have  chosen 
his  hereditary  monarch  in  the  War  of  the  Roses  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  claimant's  lineaga  The  scientific  research 
into  the  history  of  dogma  determines  the  meaning  of  any  par- 
ticular dogma  or  system  of  dogmas.  It  also  enables  us  to 
judge  what  is  true  dogma  by  furnishing  the  means  for  compar- 
ing the  true  and  the  false,  for  comparing  both  with  the  original 
sources  of  doctrina  It  also  shows  what  declarations  of  dogma 
are  entitled  to  most  respect  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  origin  likeliest  to  be  trua  It  distinguishes  between  those 
which  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  pure  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  those  which  are  the 
products  of  priestly  or  state  craft  and  intrigue.  It  strips  off 
the  garments  of  light  assumed  by  men  who  have  been  manipu- 
lated by  emperors  or  popes  into  untrustworthy  declarations  of 
imperial  or  papal  selfishness,  and  exalts  the  purely  rendered, 
consentaneous  declaration  of  the  church  of  the  ages.  This  is 
noble  indispensable  work  which  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine,  does  for  systematic  theology.  But 
the  work  places  theology  in  a  condition  of  dependence  upon 
history — ^not  servile  dependence,  but  the  dependence  of  the 
organizer  upon  bis  facts,  of  the  organism  upon  any  one  of  its 
special  functions. 

Theology  is  also  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  of  course,  especially  npon  those  of  them  which  deal 
with  what  is  ethical  and  religious  in  the  self-conscious  life  of 
man.  The  potent  influence  which  the  science  of  ethics  both 
gives  to  and  receives  from  theology  is  quite  too  little  realized 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  theologian  to  attempt  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  God,  who  is  the  foundation,  source,  law,  and 
impulse,  of  all  human  morality.  The  nature  of  the  moral  law 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  nature,  the  divine 
government  under  that  law,  the  person  of  Him  who  exempli- 
fied and  kept  it  fully,  the  office  of  this  law  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  are  all  topics  of  most  immediate  and  lofty  import 
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to  the  theologian.  His  views  upon  these  topics  will  inevitably 
depend  very  largely  upon  his  views  in  the  science  of  ethics. 
He  can  have  no  doctrine  of  the  atonement  without  involving 
great  ethical  questions.  Indeed,  the  question,  how  shall  the 
figures  of  speech  used  in  the  Bible  be  interpreted  ?  must  be 
answered  almost  wholly  upon  ethical  grounds.  The  relatione 
of  justice  and  love,  the  possible  unifying  of  the  two  in  one 
principle  or  act  of  righteousness,  whether  the  correlation  of  the 
two  be  that  of  equality  or  subordination — ^to  deal  with  these 
things  one  must  have  a  clear  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
ethical  truth. 

Out  of  the  religious  as  well  as  ethical  consciousness  the 
student  of  theology  must  derive  his  facts  and  laws.  The 
scientific  study  of  consciousness  reveals  both  the  nature  of 
Gk)d  and  the  nature  of  man;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  man  is 
made  in  God's  image,  and  so  still  capable  of  responding  to 
spiritual,  divine  influences ;  the  latter,  in  so  far  also  as  man  has 
polluted  this  image  and  stands  helpless  to  renew  its  beauty 
within  himsell  Theology  can  do  its  work  well  only  when  it 
has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  religious  emotions,  needs 
and  volitions. 

But  especially  must  theology  go  often  and  with  childlike 
docility  to  question  for  its  truth  the  Christian  consciousness. 
From  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  experience  it  must  be  by 
no  means  frightened  away  through  sneers  at  a  '^  pectoral  theol- 
ogy." It  must  clearly  recognize  and  firmly  maintain  the 
possibility  of  scientific  treatment  given  to  the  desires,  sorrows, 
joys,  hopes,  and  beliefs  of  the  Christian  soul.  What  all  men 
in  the  practical  contests  of  life  recognize  as  the  most  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  Christianity  must  receive  scientific  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  theologian.  The  genuine  student  of  the 
science  of  divine  things  must  bow  down  before  the  heart  of 
every  Christian  child,  and  desire  to  look  therein,  as  reverently 
as  the  disciple  bowed  before  the  sacred  resting-place  of  Jesus. 
He  is  dependent  upon  the  child,  and  upon  all  like  the  child, 
for  some  of  the  highest  proofs  to  the  richest,  profoundest  mys- 
teries of  his  beloved  science. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  relations  in  which 
theology  stands  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  of  language,  history, 
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and  consciousness  is  safficient  to  iUastrate  the  truth  of  its 
dependence  upon  them,  both  for  its  facts  and  for  its  conclu- 
sions from  fact&  To  admit  these  relations  of  dependence  is  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  changes,  coming  with  uniformity,  or  at 
marked  epochs,  in  the  science  of  theology.  It  is  to  admit  the 
possibility,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  words, 
of  a  new  theology.  Constant  readjustments,  decided  eras  of 
growth,  the  separation  of  enormous  errors,  and  the  reception  of 
lofty  and  newly  discovered  truths,  accompany  the  growth 
of  all  these  sciences.  The  same  will  accompany  the  growth  of 
theology  considei*ed  as  a  science  in  intimate  relations  of  mutual 
dependence  with  the  other  sciences.  The  very  claim  of  theol- 
ogy to  be  acientia  scientiarum  is  a  claim  to  the  most  com- 
plex relations  of  dependence.  The  claim  is,  therefore,  an 
assertion  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  theology. 

This  inherent  possibility  of  a  new  theology  is,  moreover, 
proved  by  the  nature  of  theology,  considered  as  the  science  of 
that  great  concept  with  which  primarily  it  deals.  The  concept 
with  which  theology  deals  is  the  concept  of  God.  An  analysis 
of  this  concept,  and  of  the  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  the 
concept,  shows  that  the  concept  is  the  result  of  God's  self-revela- 
tion, viewed  as  conditioned  upon  all  the  faculties  of  man  in 
their  symmetrical  and  harmonious  development  This  thought 
deserves  and  will  receive  a  somewhat  full  discussion  elsewhere. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  merely  to 
indicate  the  thought  Man's  knowledge  of  God  comes  to  him 
as  the  result  of  a  divine  self-revelation ;  for  God  unrevealed  is 
an  unknown  God.  The  organon  for  this  divine  self-revelation 
is  not  man  s  intellect  alone  but  man's  entire  soul,  the  whole 
complex  of  his  activities  in  their  mutual  dependence  and  cor- 
relation. Different  elements  of  this  great  concept  with  which 
theology  deals  are  preeminently  contributed  through  specific 
parts  of  the  organon  ;  for  instance,  the  human  will,  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  bodily  organism  and  the  mental  train  of  asso- 
ciation, is  used  to  impress  upon  the  soul  certain  ideas  and 
beliefs  about  God  which  are  incomprehensible  to  the  intellect ; 
the  affections,  parental  and  filial,  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
conception  of  Him  as  a  Father.  The  sum-total  of  the  concept 
of  God,  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
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organon  through  which  the  self-revelation  of  God  comes.  And 
since  the  condition  of  the  organon,  the  condition  of  man,  is 
always  changing,  the  form  and  fullness  of  the  concept  also 
vary.  From  some  men  and  generations  certain  aspects  of  the 
divine  nature  and  government  are  quite  obscured.  The  theol- 
ogy of  every  individual  and  age  must  necessarily  show  the 
condition  in  respect  to  development  and  symmetry,  of  the  soul 
of  the  individual,  or  of  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Some  have  drawn  quite  too  near  blasphemy  in  saying  that  man 
makes  his  own  God.  The  truth  is  that  man's  condition  limits 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  self  revelation  which  is  possible  to 
God.  It  is  by  large,  vital  influences,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  open- 
ing the  soul  of  the  individual  and  lifting  up  the  race,  that  God 
secures  the  possibility  of  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  himsell 
Our  science  of  theology  must,  then,  depend  upon,  and  keep 
pace  with,  this  unfolding  in  the  capacity  of  man  to  receive  the 
revelation  of  Himself  which  God  gives  to  him.  The  concept 
will  change  its  elements  as  the  organon  changes ;  and  with  it 
will  also  change  the  science  which  deals  with  the  concept. 

The  view  of  theology  which  has  been  given  makes  it  indis- 
putably the  grandest  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  partaking  of  the 
common  characteristics,  progressive  by  its  nature,  connected  in 
relations  of  mutual  dependence  with  them  all,  and  conditioned 
in  the  degree  of  its  development  upon  the  present  fitness  of 
man  to  receive  the  divine  self-revelation.  We  believe  this 
view  to  be  sober  and  truthful,  but  also  hopeful.  The  possibil- 
ity of  a  new  theology  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  theology ; 
it  accords  also  with  the  divine  method  of  making  known  the 
divine  nature  to  the  human  race.  This  method  is  historic, 
evolutionary.  He  who  guides  history  and  who  evolves  the 
progressive  revelation  of  divine  things  is  God.  He  who  as  a 
student  believes  in  a  God  in  history,  a  Saviour  of  the  race,  a 
divine  self-revelation  with  stages  of  progress,  will  not  only 
accept  but  rejoice  in  such  a  view. 

Having  thds  far  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  theology 
as  that  possibility  lies  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  science,  we 
now  proceed  to  consider : 
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11.  The  Nked  of  a  New  Theology. 

There  is  always  such  need.     The  need  grows  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  theology  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  previous  discuB- 
sion.     Errors  are  not  only  likely  to  exist  in  every  system  of 
theology,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  exist ;  there  is  also 
always  a  vast  amount  of  new  material  which  provokes  and 
challenges  theology   for  better  treatment  at  its  hands.     We 
shall,  however,  push  our  statement  beyond  a  general  declara- 
tion of  the  need  of  a  new  theology.     We  think  that  there  is 
in  the  present  generation  need  of  instituting  a  new  era  in 
theology.     We  have  also  hope  that  He  who  guides  the  race  in 
its  science,  as  in  all  its  other  manifestations  of  life,  will  before 
long   vouchsafe  to  the  people  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  well  as  the  power  and 
grace  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  materials  for  this  knowledge 
which  are  at  their  disposal.     We  need  an  epoch,  and  following 
it  an  era,  in  which  the  science  of  theology  shall  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  as  luxuriantly  as  do  now  the  sciences  of  nature, 
language,  and  history.     We  feel  both  a  deep  necessity  and 
desire  that  the  minds  of  men  should  be  lifted  above  the  rocks, 
trees,  and  animals  which  are  being  so  worthily  studied  just 
now,  above  the  sun*s  corona,  beyond  the  remotest  stars,  to  the 
study  of  that  omnipresent  One  who  is  in  all  these  objects  of 
study  and  as  well  in  the  students  themselves.     It  is  also  our 
firm  belief  that  these  students  are  in  all  their  researches,  indi- 
rectly and  often  unwillingly,  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the 
science  they  afiect  to  despise. 

In  making  such  declarations  we  wish  distinctly  to  deprecate 
the  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  certain  movements  for  a  new 
theology.  No  thoughtful  man  can  feel  any  fellowship  with  the 
contemptuous  and  destructive  treatment  which  is  often  given  to 
the  past,  its  work  and  workmen,  its  views  and  symbols,  its  defects, 
or  even  its  errors  and  folliea  It  is  more  and  higher  construdive 
work  which  we  now  need ;  such  work  alone  can  give  us  a  new 
theology.  Investigators  whose  prevalent  attitude  is  polemical 
and  combative,  may  be  needed  in  the  divine  economies  for 
building  up  theology,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
sciences;  it  is  not,  however,  in  such  that  the  strength  and  hope 
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of  any  science  lies.  The  truth  is,  there  is  just  now  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  positive  and  constructive,  to  be  done  in  the 
effort  of  theology  to  readjust  itself,  and  especially  to  assimilate 
the  material  which  the  other  sciences  have  so  lavishly  thrown 
into  its  hands.  Every  man,  then,  who  is  really  interested  in 
theology  should  be  engaged  in  the  effort  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  work  of  readjustment  and  assimilation.  A  thou- 
sand interesting  questions  are  laid  by  all  the  other  sciences  at 
the  feet  of  those  who  cultivate  theology.  These  questions  are 
urging,  even  harrying,  us  patiently  to  attempt  their  answer. 
Meantime  how  are  many  of  us  ministers,  the  cultivators  of  this 
science,  engaged  7  So  far  as  we  have  any  time  and  brains  for 
scientific  study,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  engaged  in  theologic 
battle*door  and  shuttle-cock.  To  borrow  a  somewhat  undigni- 
fied figure  of  speech  from  the  gold,  stock,  and  wheat  exchange — 
we  are  engaged  in  acting  the  part  of  bears  and  bulls  of  orthodoxy. 
This  wresting  of  nature,  the  Bible,  history^  and  consciousness, 
in  the  interests  of  a  polemical  theology,  must  give  way  before 
the  more  patient  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  these  sources  by 
means  of  the  improved  helps  which  have  recently  been  fur- 
nished. 

This  need  of  a  new  epoch  and  era  in  theology  will  be  made 
more  apparent  by  the  two  following  considerations.  The  atti- 
tude in  which  the  age  stands  toward  the  present  form  of  theol- 
ogy is  a  proof  of  the  need  of  a  new  theology.  The  attitude  is 
largely  suggestive  of  ignorance  and  unreason.  The  creeds, 
formulas,  symbols,  and  theological  systems  of  Christianity  are, 
both  as  to  their  form  and  essence,  made  the  special  objects  of 
thoughtless  protest  and  attack.  Nor  can  we  by  any  means 
always  claim  that  the  defense  of  these  historic  products  of 
Christendom  is  any  more  enlightened  and  truth-loving  than  the 
attack.  Those  who  attack  have  not  learned  to  acknowledge 
the  value  and  province  of  creeds,  know  little  of  the  historic 
growth  of  those  symbols  which  are  in  existence,  and  above  all 
are  willing  to  make  little  effort  at  constructive  work  and  at 
displacing  the  old  by  constituting  the  new.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  drfend  the  creeds  too  often  forget  their  inher- 
ent fallibility,  the  weakness  and  even  viciousness  which  the 
history  of  their  origin  and  growth  fastens  upon  them,  the  re«- 
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sonableDess  of  the  demand  that  tbey  shall  subject  themselves 
to  free  scrutiny  and  readjustment  Between  the  two  parties 
the  time-honored,  helpful,  but  fallible  symbols  and  systems  of 
theology  receive  the  treatment  which  the  Egyptians  are  said  to 
have  given  one  of  their  kinga  They  sacrificed  much  labor  and 
countless  lives  to  build  him  a  maguificent  tomb  ;  after  he  had 
lain  therein  some  hundreds  of  years  they  dragged  his  mummy 
out  into  the  light  of  day  and  gave  it  to  the  boys  of  the  street  to 
roll  and  kick  about  in  Egypt's  mud.  This  treatment  suggests 
certain  truth  concerning  the  fallible  nature  of  man  as  well  as 
concerning  the  fallible  nature  of  his  theology.  The  sober,  his- 
toric and  philosophic  view  of  the  subject  forbids  much  hope 
from  this  hasty  and  clamorous  assault  upon  the  present  creeds, 
forbids  also  any  firm  confidence  in  their  perfectness  or  prospect 
of  enduranca  And  this  view,  while  it  dulls  our  sympathy 
with  the  demonstrative  criers  after  change  and  progress,  still 
makes  us  ready  to  prepare  the  way  for  change  so  as  to  secure 
real  progress.  The  fact  that  there  is  now  an  unusual  demand 
for  change  forces  us  also  to  admit  that  there  is  an  unusual  'feel- 
ing of  need  for  change.  That  theologian  who  has  a  real  respect 
for  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  natural  science,  history  and  con- 
sciousness, will,  calmly  and  deliberately  but  earnestly  and  with 
persistence,  give  his  influence  to  help  on  a  salutary  reconstruc- 
tion and  to  restrain  erroneous  and  mischievous  destruction. 
He  must,  moreover,  from  observing  the  workings  of  the  popular 
consciousness  conclude  that  all  this  unusual  dissatisfaction  points 
toward,  and  prepares  for,  a  new  epoch  and  era  in  the  science 
of  theology. 

This  conclusion  derived  from  considering  the  attitude  of  the 
age  toward  the  present  form  of  theology  is  reaffirmed  by  a 
second  consideration.  The  need  of  a  new  theolog}^  is  made 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  great  changes,  which  have 
recently  been  made  and  are  now  rapidly  advancing,  in  many  of 
those  sciences  upon  which  theology  is  dependent  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  theology  is  by  nature  and  by  right  the  most 
conservative  of  the  sciences.  Its  position  in  relation  to  the 
other  sciences  gives  it  this  nature  and  this  right  Theology 
being  scieniia  scienU'arum  inevitably  comes  last  in  its  unfold- 
ing.    Nor  is  this  thought  contradicted,  as  might  at  tust  be 
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supposed,  by  the  history  of  the  science.  The  theologio  views 
of  men,  apart  from  the  Bible  and  previous  also  to  the  formation 
of  the  sciences  of  matter,  language,  and  history,  can,  so  far  as 
they  are  scientific,  come  only  from  a  correct  and  systematic 
view  of  moral  and  religious  experience.  So  far  as  they  attempt 
to  weave  in  nature  and  history,  they  are  false,  whenever  the 
statements  concerning  nature  and  history  which  they  receive 
from  contemporaneous  opinion  are  largely  false.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  until  comparatively  recent  times  has  not  had  the 
varied  and  authentic  material  which  now  lies  before  her  for 
forming  a  Christian  theology.  What,  previous  to  the  last  hundred 
years,  have  been  the  sources  at  command  for  developing  the 
science  of  God  and  divine  things  ?  Almost  entirely  the  Bible 
and  consciousness.  But,  until  the  Beformation,  the  Bible  was 
for  centuries  used  scarcely  at  all,  and  the  study  of  consciousness 
was  cramped  by  the  scholastic  metaphysics.  Since  the  Bef- 
ormation Christian  students  have  gone  more  to  the  Bible  for 
their  theologic  systems.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
they  have  gone  to  the  book  not  always  as  a  source  of  their 
science,  but  oftener  as  a  convenient  repository  of  proof -texts, 
to  be  cited  according  to  need  and  in  defaice  of  a  pre-established 
system.  Besides,  the  most  candid  and  ardent  student  of  theol- 
ogy had  formerly  no  science  of  the  Scriptures  to  assist  hinu 
The  function  of  exegesis  had  not  as  yet  produced  a  science  of 
Biblical  theology.  From  the  days  of  good  Bengel  or  there- 
abouts this  function  has  been  more  actively  at  work  upon  its 
product  At  the  same  time  the  modem  sciences  of  nature  and 
history  have  enjoyed  wonderful  growth.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
theology  has  had  the  scientific  products  of  the  modem  study 
of  nature,  language,  and  history,  in  its  possession.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  to  blame  that  it  has  not  outrun  its  call ;  it  is  by  reason 
of  its  very  connection  with  the  other  sciences  the  tardiest  of 
them  alL 

And,  amidst  the  general  clamor  and  disputing  of  the  scien- 
tists, linguists,  and  historiajis,  as  to  what  is  trath,  the  science  of 
God  and  divine  things  is  not  to  be  decried  because  it  waits  to 
have  the  clamor  somewhat  abate,  the  disputes  settled.  The 
Catastrophists  and  Uniformitarians  must  fight  it  out  on  their 
own  line,  and  then  the  victor  can  present  his  spoils  to  the 
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tfaeologians.  Meantime  the  latter  are  safer  and  more  faithfdl 
to  their  science  if  they  do  not  hang  its  truths  upon  either  party 
of  geologists.  Let  theology  discover  what  is  godlike  in  the 
nebular  theory  or  in  spontaneous  generation,  when  either  one 
is  fairly  proved.  Any  party  or  theory  will  suit  theology,  if  it 
is  found  to  be  true. 

This  natural  and  appropriate  conservatism  of  our  science 
does  not,  however,  deliver  it  from  the  need  of  epochs  and  eras 
of  change.  The  sciences  upon  which  theology  depends  have 
certainly  made  discovery  of  some  truths  which  are  both  impor- 
tant and  new.  Indeed  never  before,  so  far  as  we  can  discern 
history,  has  so  much  new  material  been  given  and  promised  as 
near  at  hand  to  the  student  of  God's  nature  and  government 
This  fact  forms  a  peremptory  sunmions  to  a  new  theology.  All 
this  may  be  admitted  without  any  senseless  boasting  about  our 
age  of  progress  or  any  inflated  claims  for  the  future ;  without 
also  any  faultfinding  with  the  church  and  her  theology.  Should 
she  and  her  students,  however,  fail  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
this  need,  the  need  will  not  cease  to  press  upon  her. 
.  The  recent  great  development  of  the  sciences  of  nature  makes 
apparent  the  need  of  a  new  natural  theology.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  great  science  there  is  much  fruitful  work  to  be 
done.  We  have  no  fear  whatever  that  the  great  guiding  ideas 
by  which  theology  holds  on  to  the  natural  sciences  will  ever  be 
effaced  through  too  much  scientific  research.  Even  now  those 
ideas  can  be  seen  emerging  much  enlarged,  brightened,  and 
beautified  by  the  process  through  which  they  have  gone.  There 
will  always  be  a  first  cause,  a  primal  force,  an  underlying,  sub- 
stantial being,  final  purposes,  types,  ideas  of  proportion,  beauty, 
order,  and  goodness,  to  be  traced  in  nature.  "  Divine  proto- 
typal ideas  are  one  by  one  emerging  and  reappearing,  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  bath  of  Darwinian  Evolutionism ;"  so 
testifies  truly  a  writer  on  "  philosophical  anatomy." 

And  not  only  are  these  great  guiding  ideas,  which  lead  us  to 
a  God  in  the  cosmos  being  reaffirmed  by  the  natural  sciences; 
the  specific  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  are  being  reaffirmed 
and  illustrated.  It  is  surprising  that  this  thought  commands  so 
little  researcL  Not  the  Bible  itself  gives  us  more  potent  proof 
of  many  leading  Christian  doctrines  than,  as  it  seems,  is  likely 
to  be  given  by  the  unfolding  of  natural  science. 
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Consider,  for  instance,  what  proof  and  illustration  are  brought 
to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  the  researches  of 
modem  natural  science.  The  hereditary  element,  the  potent 
influence  of  race,  the  organic  unity  of  the  genus,  the  obscurity 
in  genesis  of  generic  characteristics  and  specific  differences  alike, 
the  inscrutable  mystery,  yet  clearly  established  fact,  that  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  the  progeny  are  enfolded  in  the  parent — 
these  and  similar  considerations  are  familar  to  the  scientists. 
They  have  surely  much  material,  prepared  or  in  state  of  prep- 
aration to  bestow  upon  the  theologiaua  And  as  these  latter 
are  too  prone  to  withdraw  their  science  from  this  sphere  and 
deal  with  its  questions  wholly  as  questions  of  self-consciousness, 
the  former  may  remind  them  of  other  scientific  trutha  For, 
the  close  connection  of  body  and  spirit^  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing consciousness  in  the  light  of  material  conditions  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  historico-physiological  research,  are  important 
truths  for  theology  to  receive  from  natural  science.  How  also 
does  it  seem  possible  to  connect  with  such  research  the  much 
scouted  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  And  how  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  material  organization  connected  with  this  same  doc- 
trine, when  we  consider  the  indescribable  subtilty,  the  incredible 
new  qualities,  which  science  is  now  ascribing  to  matter. 

And  further,  what  a  far-reaching  ray  of  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  stem  and  awful  side  of  the  divine  character,  when  we 
more  fully  comprehend  how  and  why  God  is  in  nature,  .as 
science  reveals  Him,  so  stem  and  awful.  We  shaU  ever  right- 
fully turn  to  his  seeming  carelessness  of  pain  and  seeming 
prodigality  of  life  in  nature,  when  the  harder  truths  of  theology 
press  us.  And  we  know  that  the  clue  to  the  two  sets  of  diffi- 
culties is  the  same,  if  we  can  only  find  it,  because  the  God  of 
nature  and  the  God  of  the  gospel  is  the  sama  What  enlarge- 
ment and  illustration  may  not  the  doctrine  of  faith  also  receive 
from  the  sciences  of  nature.  Everywhere  in  nature  as  in  the 
gospel  is  trust  seen  mediating  between  supply  and  need. 

There  is  wonderful  promise  and  encouragement  to  him  who 
will  cultivate  natural  theology.  Nature  is  rapidly  disclosing 
herself  to  her  devotees.  But  they  will  never  of  themselves 
scrutinize  her  so  closely  as  to  see  her  heart  and  life-blood. 
That  is  left  for  theology  to  do.     And  he  who  tries  the  work 
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woald  better  work  upon  his  knees.  For  nature's  heart  is  Qod, 
and  her  life-blood  is  the  divine  energy.  Assuming  this,  as 
the  student  of  natural  theology  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  he  must 
receive,  not  the  conjectures  of  scientists — but  the  truths  of 
oatural  science;  and,  harmonizing  them  with  truths  contrib- 
uted from  his  other  sources,  he  must  proclaim  what  they  tell  of 
God. 

The  recent  great  development  of  the  sciences  of  language 
makes  apparent  the  need  of  a  new  biblical  theology.  There 
has  been  for  centuries  much  worthy  study  of  the  Bible.  But 
only  of  late  have  we  come  into  a  position  to  secure  a  science 
of  biblical  theology.  And  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  use  of 
the  Bible  which  is  sufficient  to  start  and  nourish  the  Christian 
life  is  altogether  insufficient  for  scientific  purposes.  So  many 
critical  helps  have  we  now  that  the  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  systematic,  "  historico-genetic 
representation"  is  enough  for  a  life-time.  This  representation 
and  the  study  for  it  have  not  yet  found  their  due  place  in  sys- 
tematic theology.  But,  by  as  much  as  we  value  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  in  their  contributions  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
God  and  divine  things,  by  so  much  are  we  bound  to  bring  in  the 
era  of  a  new  biblical  theology.  We  are  bound  to  call  back  our 
symbols  and  systems  to  the  test  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  And  this  will  certainly  to  some  extent 
secure  a  change  in  them.  We  must,  however,  use  the  new 
biblical  theology  as  an  independent  source  of  theologic  truth — 
a  source  of  self-sustained  dignity,  not  a  prop  for  a  house  already 
built  without  regard  to  it 

The  recent  great  development  of  the  sciences  of  history 
makes  apparent  the  need  of  a  new  historical  theolpgy.  As  has 
been  already  said,  any  correct  estimate  of  the  symbols  and  sys- 
tems of  the  church  is  inseparable  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  those  symbols  or  systems.  Now,  scientific  history  is 
not  altogether  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  modem  growth,  but  it  has 
certainly  been  subject  to  surprising  recent  developments.  The 
effort  of  modem  times  to  treat  history  scientifically  was  first 
directed  toward  Greece  and  Borne,  but  is  now  also  turned 
toward  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  her  king.  And  we  who 
have  a  historic  religion,  a  Saviour  in  history,  and  a  history  yet 
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before  ns,  will  welcome  the  results  of  research  in  this  domain. 
We  do  not  yet  fully  know  what  the  disciples,  martyrs  and 
prophets  thought  and  meant  to  say ;  we  have  many  deep  les- 
sons to  learn  concerning  the  past  and  concerning  the  guide  and 
inspirer  of  that  past 

For  the  sciences  of  consciousness  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said 
that  they  have  undergone  great  development  in  more  recent 
times.  Their  day  is  not  just  now,  but  it  is  coming.  The 
people  will  come  back  from  the  macrocosm  to  the  microcosm 
again :  they  who  have  been  saying,  in  all  the  great  world  there 
is  no  mind,  will  then  be  declaring,  in  all  the  world  there  is 
nothing  great  but  mind.  When,  however,  the  products  of  the 
other  sciences  are  appropriated  to  a  fresh  unfolding  of  the  sci- 
ences of  consciousness,  theology  will  use  these  freshly  unfolded 
sciences  for  building  herself  up.  If  the  workers  in  these  fields 
give  us  enlarged  and  new  views  of  psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics, 
and  sociology — and  this  they  undoubtedly  will  do — we  must 
be  ready  to  read  the  thoughts  of  God  which  are  thus  revealed. 

But  especially  has  the  church  reason  to  mourn  over  the  field 
of  Christian  experience — so  fruitful  in  scientific  results  as  it 
might  be  made,  so  barren  as  it  actually  is  for  want  of  proper  cul- 
tivation. When  we  have  a  new  and  improved  Schleiermacher 
to  treat  scientifically  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  these  latter 
days,  we  may  look  for  a  fair  blossom  out  of  one  green'branch 
of  theology.  We  greatly  need  a  new  scientific  development  of 
"  pectoral  theology.''  It  is  a  greater  crime  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  no  place  in  our  theology  for  his  continuous 
work  with  the  Church  than  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  his 
personality. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  restless  attitude  of  the  age 
toward  present  symbols  and  systems,  as  well  as  the  immense 
growth  of  new  material  furnished  to  theology  by  the  recent 
developments  in  the  sciences  of  nature,  language,  and  history, 
alike  prove  the  need  of  a  new  epoch  and  era  in  theology. 
This  need,  pressing  more  and  more  urgently,  will  be  met  As 
Gtxl  has  been  good  to  men  in  the  new  unfolding  of  other 
sciences,  so  will  he  bless  them  in  a  new  unfolding  of  theology. 

Neither  those  who  denounce  the  present  symbols  and  systems, 
and  clamor  for  sudden  revolution,  and  expect  a  complete  rever- 
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sion  of  theologic  opinion,  nor  those  who  oppose  all  change,  and 
propose  to  wrap  theology  in  swaddling-bands  and  withdraw  it 
from  historic  and  critical  discipline,  can  command  a  wise  man's 
sympathy.  We  are  not  so  vastly  wiser  than  the  ancients  that 
we  should  indulge  in  overweening  pride ;  we  are  more  blest 
than  they,  we  have  an  enlarged  opportunity  and  responsibility. 
They  will  best  discharge  this  responsibility  who  see  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  take  their  stand,  not  to  cry  up  the  past  or  the 
future,  but  reverently  to  inquire  for  more  truth  of  God.  Is 
He  not  worthy  of  some  scientific  study  which  is  not  primarily 
polemical  and  combative?  Will  not  the  time  come  when 
men  will  say — grand  is  nature,  grand  is  history,  grand  is  the 
human  soul ;  but  grander  than  all  else  is  He  who  is  over  all, 
in  all  and  through  all ;  grandest  and  worthiest  of  man's  research 
is  God? 

That  view  of  the  nature  and  calling  of  theology  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  set  forth  is  now  before  the 
reader.  Let  him  interpret  the  title  according  to  what  has  been 
said  in  justification  of  the  view  which  underlies  the  title.  That 
all  students  should  recognize  theology  as  a  progressive  science, 
grand  in  its  complex  dependence  upon  the  other  sciences, 
hopeful  in  its  prospect  of  a  coming  epoch  and  era  when  it  shall 
take  its  appropriate  place  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  human 
knowledge,  urgent  in  its  call  for  calm,  patient,  truth-loving 
research,  and  furnishing  rare  opportunities  in  all  its  various 
departments  to  him  who  will  institute  such  research ;  this  is 
surely  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

In  the  hope  of  contributing  something  further  toward  the 
realization  of  this  wish  we  discuss  in  a  brief  practical  way  two 
points  more. 

IIL  Thk  Sources  of  the  New  Theology. 
What  these  sources  are  has  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated.  They  are  the  sciences  of  nature,  language,  and 
history,  already  largely  reconstructed  in  modem  times,  and 
the  sciences  of  consciousness  with  their  promise  of  a  corre- 
sponding reconstruction.  In  a  somewhat  inaccurate  way  of 
speaking,  theology  may  be  said  to  have  four  principal  sources 
of  truth,  viz.,  the  Bible,  nature,  history,  and  the  human  sooL 
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Any  new  unfolding  of  theology  must  come  from  new  knowl- 
edge concerning  some  one  or  more  of  these  four  sources. 
Much  new  knowledge  is  in  these  times  oflfered  by  especially 
the  first  three.  In  the  use  of  these  sources  there  is  scope  for 
large  practical  wisdom.  The  following  remarks  seem  at  this 
point  to  be  in  place. 

First — These  sources  must  all  be  used  by  the  theologian,  and 
used  in  their  complex  and  reciprocal  connections.  It  is  a 
shallow  and  vain  pretence  which  would  withdraw  any  branch 
of  human  knowledge  from  its  connections  with  other  branches. 
All  the  sciences  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  their  material, 
discoveries,  and  interests.  And  especially  must  theology  in  its 
grand  complexity  desire  to  make  successful  use  of  all  its 
sourcea 

We  can  recognize,  of  course,  various  departments  in  the  one 
science,  various  functions  of  one  organism.  There  are  natural 
theology,  biblical  theology,  historical  theology,  speculative 
theology,  etc.  There  are  functions  of  exegesis,  observation  of 
nature,  self-consciousness,  eta  But  theology  can  harmlessly 
cultivate  none  of  these  departments  to  the  exclusion  or 
depreciation  of  the  others,  can  exercise  none  of  its  functions  in 
separation  from  the  others.  Theology  is  an  organism.  There 
are  some  who,  in  reaction  from  the  long-time  and  injurious 
neglect  of  exegesis  in  systematic  theology,  would  now  have 
us  aim  only  at  a  biblical  theology.  But  they  have  forgotten 
that  the  Bible  is  itself  a  product  inviting  linguistic,  historic, 
and  psychologic  research,  and  that  it  can  never  be  withdrawn 
from  a  certain  responsibility  for  its  statements  to  natural 
science.  It  must  stand,  then,  in  its  place  in  the  organic  unity 
of  the  science  of  theology.  The  Bible,  used  without  fulfillment 
of  the  linguistic  and  historic  conditions  necessary  to  its 
ex^esis,  and  given  over  to  the  rambling,  allegorizing  vagaries 
of  men  who  want  nothing  of  commentators  or  historians,  may 
be  made  a  damage  both  to  theology  and  to  the  Christian  life. 

Even  speculative  theology  has  its  place  in  the  totality  of  the 
science.  Theologic  speculation  should  recognize  its  own 
nature,  should  be  modest,  but  should  aver  its  right  to  exist. 
No  science  can  be  built  up  without  hypotheses,  or  without 
scope  for  use  of  the  constructive  imagination.     We  are  not 
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foi^etful  of  the  declaration  of  the  great  Beformer  in  bis 
Tischreden  ;  **  this  same  speculative  theology  has  for  its  author 
the  devil  iu  helL"  But  we  understand  his  language  better 
when  we  find  that  he  spoke  of  the  speculations  of  his  oppo- 
nents, "  Zwinglius  and  the  sacramentariana''  Luther  seems  to 
have  been  equally  irritated  against  speculative  theology  when 
Erasmus  in  his  de  liberio  arbitrio  confuted  Luther's  biblical  (?) 
fatalism.  Aristotle's  dictum,  "  if  we  must  not  philoso- 
phize we  must  philosophize,"  is  as  true  in  theology  as 
elsewhere. 

Second. — These  sources  must  be  used  as  coordinate  sources 
of  truth.  That  they  are  not  alike  in  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  contributions  which  they  make  to  theology 
may  be  readily  enough  admitted.  But  no  one  is  to  be  used 
merely  as  the  servant  of  the  other,  and  so  subject  to  be  wrested 
from  its  true  purpose  and  dignity.  They  must  be  made  not  to 
bend  to  each  other,  but  to  blend  with  each  other.  Fact  cannot 
contradict  fact,  law  cannot  clash  against  law ;  but  theories  of 
inspiration  may  contradict  laws  of  nature,  language  or  mind, 
and  theories  of  the  scientists  may  have  to  go  down  under  facts 
of  revelation. 

For  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  Bible 
is  the  undying  source,  but  it  is  a  source  in  so  far  as  it  is 
history  and  product  of  the  divinely  enlightened  and  quickened 
religious  consciousness  of  man.  It  is  also  a  self-revelation  of 
God,  but  of  the  same  God  who  is,  though  in  respect  to  his 
qualities  of  grace  only  very  obscurely  revealed  in  nature. 
Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  tiiere  are  certain  qualities  of  Grod 
intimately  concerned  in  the  gospel  which  can  be  revealed  by  a 
look  at  a  diatom  through  the  microscope,  or  at  a  star  through 
the  telescope,  as  by  no  possible  use  of  languaga 

Nothing  else,  however,  can  be  so  important  to  the  theologian 
as  that  he  should  be  grounded  in  biblical  theology.  Before  its 
authentic  deliverances  he  should  stand  with  that  childlike 
docility  with  which  the  true  scientist  approaches  nature,  the 
true  psychologist  the  human  mind.  Within  his  Bible  he  finds 
the  history  and  teachings  of  that  One  whose  person  will  become 
more  and  more  the  source  and  proof  of  all  true  theology.  The 
new  theology,  like  all  Christian  theology  only  more  abundantly, 
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will  view  all  things  and  authenticate  all  views  in  Jesns  Christ 
This  is  an  awful  weight  to  hang  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
historic  personality,  but  Christ  can  endure  the  weight 

We  are  led  now  to  a  few  concluding  thoughts  which  concern 

IV.  The  Method  of  the  New  Theology. 

Its  method  will  be  renewed  research  into  all  the  reconstructed 
sources  of  theology.  There  is  no  new  method  for  theolc^ 
but  the  more  diligent  and  happy  use  of  the  same  old  method 
applied  to  whatever  new  materials  are  brought  forward. 

This  research,  viewed  in  the  intellectual  aspect,  must  com- 
mand all  the  highest  mental  qualities  which  the  church  can 
ftumisL  He  who  attempts  to  grasp  any  of  these  more 
important  problems  and  hold  them  up  in  the  light  of  modem 
discovery  and  thought,  needs  keen  and  deep  intuitions,  wide 
and  varied  learning,  great  versatility  and  scope  of  reasoning 
powers.  To  relegate  the  weakest  minds  to  theology  will  not 
serve  to  make  it  keep  pace,  even  at  its  due  distance  in  the  rear, 
with  the  modem  sciences  of  nature,  language,  and  history.  If 
the  church  has  any  intellectual  giants  let  her  lay  her  hands  upon 
them  and  consecrate  them  to  theology.  Whatever  men  of 
inferior  though  &ir  talents  can  find  their  way  into  this  work, 
let  the  church  greet  and  nourish  well. 

There  are,  however,  several  of  the  more  especially  ethical 
qualities  which  the  requisite  research  peremptorily  demands. 
This  research  must  be  docile.  Every  one  thinks  himself  equal 
to  the  place  of  dictator ;  no  one  sits  at  the  feet  of  another. 
This  does  not  promise  well  for  the  new  theology.  It  is 
remarkable  how  young  men,  who,  if  they  were  set  to  the 
study  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  would  go  in  the  painful 
consciousness  of  their  pin-feathers  many  days,  become  full- 
fledged  forthwith  when  they  take  up  the  study  of  theology. 
It  seems  to  take  less  of  theologic  truth  or  error  to  upset  the 
average  brain  than  of  any  other  sort  of  truth.  But  theologic 
truth  is  truth  about  the  sublimest,  most  awful  subject  of  trath. 
We  do  not  question  the  willingness  of  many  to  swallow  the 
ipae-dixit  of  Tyndall  or  of  Calvin,  but  we  do  not  call  this  true 
docility. 

The  student  of  theology  should  enter  upon  his  science  with 
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an  ^oppressive  sense  of  the  yastness  and  weight  of  his  ander- 
taking.  And  since  he  has  undertaken  the  study  of  a  science 
so  vast  and  weighty,  he  must  open  his  mind  to  a  free,  wide, 
docile  reception  of  truth.  Of  Christ's  saying  "  except  ye  .  . 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  declares :  "  such  is  true 
religion  ;  such  also  is  true  philosophy."  And  Bacon  likewise 
declares :  **  The  kingdom  of  man,  which  was  founded  on  the 
sciences,  cannot  be  entered  otherwise  than  the  kingdom  of  God 
is,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  little  child/'  The  quiet, 
humble,  childlike  docility  which  enables  the  investigator  to 
stand  in  blended  awe  and  freedom  before  nature,  the  Bible, 
history,  and  the  human  soul,  and  to  catch  what  he  can  of  the 
divine  voice  which  issues  from  them  all,  is  indispensable  to 
theology. 

With  this  same  spirit  should  every  utterance  of  the  past  be 
treated  ;  with  awe  on  account  of  the  divinity,  the  soul  of  truth, 
which  is  in  each  utterance,  with  freedom  to  reject  all  which 
cannot  show  itself  to  be  truth.  The  unteachable  attitude, 
whether  of  friendship  or  hostility,  toward  theologic  symbols  and 
systems,  toward  the  material  and  call  for  a  new  theology,  is 
thoroughly  wrong.  No  other  science  is  suffering  such  repres- 
sion and  reproach  from  this  attitude  as  theology.  Lack  of 
docility  has  brought  the  science  and  its  students  into  much 
contempt     With  docility  should  go — Patience  in  research. 

The  great  questions  of  theology  invite  laborious  and  uncom- 
plaining investigators.  But  they  who  can  follow  any  investi- 
gation through  devious  paths  and  weigh  with  critical  and 
analytic  skill  the  evidences  on  either  side,  are  rare  indeed  We 
Americans,  having  revolted  from  England,  spread  largely  over 
a  great  continent,  and  grown  to  forty  millions  in  a  single  cen- 
tury, can  scarcely  understand  why  problems  of  free-will, 
original  sin,  and  the  divine  essence  should  long  withstand  u& 
The  off-hand  method  in  theology  suits  us  better  than  the 
method  of  patient  research.  Could  we  but  add  docility  and 
patience  to  the  typical  American  mind,  we  should  furnish  one 
better  fitted  than  any  other  nationality  to  deal  with  the  new 
theology.  Because,  however,  we  have  no  patience,  we  have  to 
go  to  Germany  for  almost  all  that  is  worth  reading  in  theology. 
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Doubtless  God,  who  is  so  infiDitely  patient  in  his  own  method 
of  self-revealing,  who  waited  thousands  of  years  before  he 
brought  forth  Christ  in  history,  and  who  for  as  many  thousands 
has  not  ceased  to  accumulate  the  proo&  of  his  delicacy  in  the 
polishing  of  so  small  a  thing  as  a  single  sea-shell,  will  inexorably 
demand  patience  in  those  who  wish  to  understand  his  self- 
revealing.  It  is  useless  to  fume  and  rage  at  the  divine  barriers ; 
they  will  stand  against  all  such  assault  They  wiU  only  slowly 
move  back  a  little  way  to  him  who  with  a  pious  patience  in- 
quires of  GoA  We  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  worth  much 
painstaking  research  to  learn  even  a  little,  and  to  leave  to  the 
world  that  little  learned,  concerning  the  deep  things  of  the 
Infinite. 

And  further,  the  method  of  the  new  theology  should  be  that 
of  minute  research.  Divide  et  imperaj  in  theology  as  in  the 
other  sciences.  The  present  investigations  which  are  pushed 
into  the  various  sources  of  theology  will  give  the  dogmatist 
some  trustworthy  resting-places  in  each.  The  student  of  sys- 
tematic theology  can  never  make  an  independent  investigation 
into  the  whole  field  of  scientific  biblical  theology.  The  life- 
long student  of  that  department  must  do  this  work  for  him. 
And  he  in  turn  must  have  his  text  prepared  for  him  by  one 
whose  work  lies  in  that  special  direction.  Not  slavishly  but 
with  grateful  docility  and  candor  each  must  receive  the  fruits 
of  other's  work.  And  that  critical  sense  which  long  study  so 
highly  cultivates  must  be  largely  used  to  decide  whose  work, 
in  case  of  differences  of  view,  can  be  most  safely  trusted. 

Special  investigations  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
one  science  are  needed  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new 
theology.  Men  who  produce  works  like  Mtiller's  Doctrine  of 
Sin  and  Dorner's  Person  of  Christ  confer  an  inestimable  bene- 
fit upon  every  student  of  theology.  But  far  more  modest  and 
feasible  attempts  in  theologic  writing  might  be  made  on  every 
hand,  were  only  the  time  spent  in  ignorant  wrangling  given  to 
patient  and  minute  research.  Monograms  on  a  thousand  sub- 
jects connected  with  our  great  science  might  be,  after  due  pre- 
paratory study,  produced  and  given  to  students  and  to  the 
common  people.  It  shows  the  low  condition  of  interest  in 
theologic  pursuits,  that  there  is  neither  adequate  provision  for, 
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nor  supply  of,  such  monograms.  The  Millenarians  are  flooding 
the  land  with  their  pamphlets  and  booka  Are  these  views 
trae  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  history  ?  Has  scientific 
theology  no  answer,  either  adverse  or  favorable,  to  give  to  the 
Christian  public  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  in  our  land  that 
there  is  so  little  recognition  or  reward  possible  for  any  student 
in  the  Theological  Seminaries,  who  wishes  to  pursue  £urly  and 
patiently  the  investigations  appropriate  to  his  science.  The 
publishers  and  the  public  are  alike  indifferent;  the  churches  put 
little  means  into  the  hands  of  his  professors  for  encouraging 
him.  But  should  he  declare  himself,  no  matter  how  long 
before  any  trustworthy  research,  either  violently  heretical  or 
orthodox,  he  at  once  is  likely  to  become  famous.  We  believe 
that  those  men  in  the  churches  who  already  have  wealth,  learn- 
ing, or  recognized  position,  could  do  no  better  thing  for  Chris- 
tianity in  this  land  than  to  institute  adequate  means  for  en- 
couraging the  minute  and  patient  cultivation  of  theology. 

The  method  of  the  new  theology  also  demands  research  which 
is  as  untrammeled  as  possibla  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
limit  between  due  freedom  and  license  is  very  difficult  to  fix, 
and  that  those  whose  theory  of  liberty  is  good  are  only  too  likely 
to  abuse  the  theory  in  practica  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote,  with 
disQcmment  far  beyond  his  times,  concerning  toleration,  in  his 
Uiapuxj  and  then  enforced  his  views  by  burning  a  few  Prot- 
estanta  The  question  as  to  what  manner  and  degree  of  con- 
formity to  its  symbols  the  church  shall  require  in  any  age  is  a 
complex  question,  involving  many  historic  considerations,  and 
can  never  be  answered  once  for  all  as  though  it  were  a  problem 
of  social  statics.  In  ages  when  the  current  opinions  and 
materials  for  forming  an  opinion  have  far  outrun  the  fonneriy 
recognized  symbols  and  systems,  increasing  liberty  of  dissent 
will  inevitably  take  place.  And,  if  it  is  long  before  the  historic 
conditions  for  forming  new  symbols  and  systems  are  fulfilled, 
the  extent  of  dissent  will  perhaps  continue  enlarging.  Therd 
is,  however,  one  law  of  progress  which  tends  to  modify  and 
diminish  this  constant  increase  of  divergence  between  the  real 
science  and  its  formulas.  Thought,  in  theology  as  in  the  other 
sciences,  moves  not  right  forward  but  forward  in  imperfect 
cyclea     Facts  and  laws  and  theories  which  have  been  pushed 
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by  the  advancing  years  into  comparative  obscurity  come  again 
prominently  to  the  front  The  old  ideas  and  truths  re-emerge, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  their  Lethean  bath.  Thus  will  it 
inevitably  be  in  theology — ^the  new  will  largely  be  that  which 
in  essence  is  old,  though  in  form  it  be  new.  The  new  biblical 
theology  is  the  Bible  of  the  Fathers,  revised  in  text,  interpreted 
more  scientifically,  and  more  thoroughly  harmonized,  part  with 
part,  and  the  whole  with  cognate  truths  from  other  sources  of 
theology.  The  new  natural  theology  is  the  old  work  of  Him 
who  has  not  rested  hitherto,  but  who  has  in  these  latter  days 
spoken  through  nature,  with  marvellous  freshness,  variety  and 
power,  to  the  children  of  men.  God  in  history  and  God  in 
consciousness  is  the  same  he  has  ever  been.  The  old  truths 
will  not  be  lost  or  damaged  but  will  be  invigorated  when  more 
thoroughly  separated  from  errors. 

In  this  period  of  critical  cleansing,  then,  we  are  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  temporary  manifestations  of  unusual  license;  we 
are  not  by  them  to  be  driven  from  insisting  upon  that  untram- 
meled  culture  which  is  indispensable  to  the  best  development 
of  any  scienca 

The  safety  of  the  church  in  permitting  enough  of  liberty  lies 
in  this  last  characteristic,  to  be  mentioned,  of  that  research 
which  is  needed  to  institute  the  new  theology.  One  indispens- 
able element  in  the  method  of  the  science  of  God  and  divine 
things  is — ^pure  and  ardent  piety.  The  organon  for  receiving 
the  divine  self-revelation  is  the  entire  soul  of  man.  An  impi- 
ous  soul  is  unfitted  to  become  a  trustworthy  organon.  The 
more  of  pure  and  burning  piety  the  theologian  ha&— other 
things  being  equal — the  better  success  will  he  have  in  his 
domain  of  research.  We  affirm  this  as  a  truth  standing  upon 
sure  philosophic  foundation&  No  mere  sharpness  of  intellect 
will  enable  a  man  to  see  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  nature,  the 
Bible,  history^  and  the  human  soul.  It  is  sad  and  foolish  work 
enough  when  any  man  approaches  even  the  least  of  the  divine 
products  with  a  soul  out  of  accord  with  the  feeling  and  purpose 
of  God  which  are  displayed  in  that  product  It  is  sadder  and 
more  foolish  when  a  man  thus  approaches  God  himself. 

Surely  no  reader  will  confound  the  science  of  theology,  as 
we  have  been  discussing  its  characteristics,  with  Christianity  or 
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the  Christian  life.  Theology  is  by  no  means  the  sum-total  of 
Christianity  or  the  Christian  life.  But  theology  is,  both  by 
giving  and  receiving,  intimately  connected  with  them.  The 
Christian  life  of  any  age  depends  to  some  noteworthy  extent 
upon  the  theology  of  that  age ;  the  theology  of  any  age  depends 
also  upon  the  Christian  life  of  the  same  and  preceding  age& 
When,  then,  we  insist  upon  piety  in  the  method  of  theology, 
we  are  only  affirming  that  to  understand  the  science  of  the 
Christian  life  one  must  know  something  of  the  subject.  In 
certain  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  known  only  by 
experience.     Piety  is  the  requisite  experience. 

Nor  can  he  find  and  understand  the  work  of  God  in  nature 
and  history  who  does  not  take  the  spirit  of  devotion,  trust  and 
allegiance  into  his  researches. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  Christian 
life,  we  insist  upon  the  imperative  obligation  which  rests  upon 
Christian  students  and  upon  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to 
prepare  aright  the  way  for  "the  new  theology."  The  work  of 
the  schools  of  theologic  training  has  an  interest  broader  even 
than  that  which  is  most  obvious.  They  must  educate  the 
student  to  lead  the  people  kindly  and  safely  in  the  path  of 
God's  great  cosmic  providences.  It  is  not  by  frantic  efforts  to 
lift  up  or  pull  down  the  present  orthodoxy  that  this  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  clergy  can  be  fulfilled.  It  is  rather  by  docile, 
patient,  minute,  and  untrammeled,  though  devout,  research. 
Every  man  who  loves  Christ  and  the  church,  and  especially 
every  young  man,  should  have  some  intelligent  conception  of 
this  demand  upon  his  energies  in  his  life-work,  provided  that 
work  lies  in  the  direction  of  dealing  with  theologic  truths. 
With  a  clear  eye,  with  an  ear  deaf  to  unseemly  clamors,  with 
cautious  but  free  and  manly  step,  with  a  loyal,  loving,  and 
cheerful  heart,  should  he  go  forward  into  the  truths  which 
invite  his  research,  and  which  concern  the  primal  source  and 
revealer  of  truth,  who  is  GocL 
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Abticlk  v.— MR.  LETTSOM'S  VERSION  OP  THE  MIDDLE 
GERMAN  EPIC. 

The  Niebelungenlted  Translated  by  William  Nanson  Lett- 
SOM.  Second  edition.  Williams  &  Norgate.  London  and 
Edinburgh.     Fr.  Frommann.     Jena,  1874.     pp.  447. 

Most  readers  of  English  remember  Mr.  Carlyle*s  account  of 
the  Niebelungenlied,  which  account  dates  back  to  1881  and 
was  so  admirably  fitted  to  excite  curiosity.  Of  late  years  the 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  America  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  young  men  who  have  studied  in  Germany 
(without  perhaps  haying  had  time  to  master  Middle  German) 
have  brought  back  such  statements  of  the  fervor  with  which 
the  Germans  regard  their  great  medi»val  epic  as  to  make  a 
translation*  of  the  poem  very  desirable.  The  translation  by 
Mr.  Lettsom,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  was  doubtless  originally  received  in  England 
with  a  good  deal  of  enthasiasm.  But  nine  years  elapsed  (it  was 
first  issued  in  1866)  before  it  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  not 
many  American  scholars  even  if  familiar  with  German  litera- 
ture were  aware  of  its  existence  until  the  appearance  of  this 
second  edition.  Therefore,  for  a  large  circle  of  readers,  especially 
for  the  many  who  have  entered  into  dififerent  fields  of  scholar- 
ship during  the  last  decade  with  a  deep  interest  in  German 
literature  this  book  when  re-announced  was  practically  a  new 
translation  and  as  such  calls  for  some  attention.  If  it  does 
not  prove  tiresome  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  old  poem 
in  the  original,  it  will  certainly  oflfend  those  who  have  even 
superficially  busied  themselves  with  the  sensuous  Middle 
German. 

The  titles  of  the  book  are  enough  to  excite  displeasure 
The  title  on  the  back  is  **  The  Niebelungenlied."  As  this  is  the 
name  by  which  the  poem  was  introduced  to  English  readers  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  is  the  name  by  which  the  poem  has  since  been 

*  Professor  Birch's  rendering  into  English  (Berlin,  1848)  has  been  little  known 
mnd  generallj  inaccessible. 
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known  in  our  literatare  we  may  perhaps  accept  it  as  the  title 
of  the  poem.  But  it  is  no  translation,  except  of  the  definite 
articla  It  is  an  adoption  of  the  term  Niebelungenlied  as  a 
sort  of  confession  that  the  extent  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  has  made  the  untranslated  title  of  the  great  poem 
possible  as  the  title  in  the  foreign  country.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  sound  as  strangely  as  "Das 
Paradise  Lost  '*  for  Milton's  epic  would  to  a  German  if  used  in 
place  of  "Das  Verlorene  Paradies,"  or  as  The  IXiai Hoirfffti 
sounds  to  us.  But  it  is  not  because  Mr.  Lettsom  did  not  know 
how  to  translate  the  title  that  it  so  appears  on  the  back.  On 
the  title  page  it  is  translated  "  The  Fall  of  the  Niebelungers." 
"  Das  Niebelungenlied  "  literally  rendered  means  "  The  Song 
of  the  Niebelungs,"  if  we  may  take  the  German  proper  name 
into  English  and  make  it  a  plural,  or  "  The  Song  of  the  Mist- 
lingS)"  if  we  may  coin  an  English  word.  The  inserted  er  of 
Professor  Birch  and  Mr.  Lettsom  has  no  place  in  the  translation 
except  by  a  false  analogy.  But  where  does  Mr.  Lettsom  get 
the  word,  fall  ?  Probably  from  the  other  title  of  the  poem 
which  has  the  word  n8t  instead  of  liet,  "  Der  Niebelunge  Not" 
But  the  word  n6t  does  not  mean  fall,  rather  need,  extreme 
misery,  contest-tribulation.  Our  translator  tells  us  (Note  1, 
p.  419)  that  the  better  manuscripts  have  n6t  instead  of  liet  (the 
name  of  the  national  poems  is  generally  found  in  the  last  line 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  poem)  and  still  decides  to  call  his 
poem,  "The  Niebelungenlied."  If  not  is  the  better  title,  why 
not  approve  of  Lachmann's  printing  it  as  the  title  and  then 
translate  it  exactly?  It  is  not  a  favorable  omen  for  this 
translation  that  the  author  having  two  titles  to  select  from 
chooses  one  and  then  gives  an  inadequate  rendering  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  species  of  eclecticism  that  has  little  to  commend 
it,  especially  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  poem  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  contests  and  over  which  the  fight  is  still 
raging.  To  say  that  "  Der  Niebelunge  Ndt "  is  the  title  of  the 
better  manuscripts  is  to  put  oneself  on  Lachmann's  ground,  but 
to  print  "  The  Niebelungenlied  "  as  the  title  is  to  put  oneself 
on  Holtzmann's  and  Pfeiffer's  ground,  and  virtuaUy  to  say  that 
the  better  manuscripts  have  given  the  wrong  title.  Mr.  Lettsom 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  battle  over  the  manuscripts, 
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and  that  it  was  a  greatly  disputed  point,  a  point  anderlying  most 
of  the  modem  controversies,  whether  A,  the  oldest  Munich, 
or  B,  or  C,  the  Lassberg  manuscript,  is  the  older  and  better. 
Such  a  fact  a  translator  ought  certainly  to  be  acquainted  with 
if  he  is  to  jjronounce  an  opinion  on  the  relative  worth  of  the 
manuscripts.  On  reading  the  preface  to  Mr.  Lettsom's  transla- 
tion one  fsimiliar  even  with  the  outlines  of  the  controversies 
would  be  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  his  statements,  and 
would  regard  most  of  his  facts  as  either  antiquated  or  inaccurate. 
The  nortKern  form  of  the  legend  is  given  at  some  length  and  a 
decision  as  to  which  is  the  original  form  of  the  saga  unhesi- 
tatingly given.  We  are  informed,  on  page  xvii  of  the  preface,* 
that  "  the  author  of  the  poem  is  unknown,  and  indeed,  whether 
it  be  the  work  of  one  poet,  or  two  or  twenty,  is  still  I  believe 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  German  critics."  Not  a  word  is 
found  in  the  preface  on  the  question  of  referring  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  to  a  von  Kiirenberg,  which  has  been  the  promi- 
nent question  since  Pfeifler's  discourse  before  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Vienna,  May  80,  1862,  and  which  point  was 
previously  brought  forward  by  Holtzmannf  in  1854.  It  may 
be  excusable  in  a  translator  not  to  know  the  minute  condition 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  native  country  of  the  poem  with 
regard  to  a  poem  wliich  he  undertakes  to  translate.  But  it 
certainly  argues  a  superficial  interest,  one  which  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  England  and  Germany  makes  it  difficult 
to  justify,  to  find  a  translator  of  this  poem  taking  no  note  of 
the  fact,  that  just  as  German  scholars  were  and  are  divided  on 
the  excellence  of  manuscripts  A,  B,  and  C,  so  they  are  at 
variance  on  the  question  whether  a  von  Kiirenberg  seven 

*  The  preface  we  suppose  to  be  unaltered  from  that  of  the  original  edition, 
though  no  problems  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  studj  and  discussion  in 
Qermany  during  the  decade  intervening  between  the  appearance  of  the  two 
editions  as  the  questions  relating  to  this  poem.  Dr.  Fischer's  essaj  (Leipzig, 
1874)  maj  be  commended  to  all  who  would  get  the  result  of  these  discussions  in 
a  oondse  and  trustworthy  shape.  The  full  title  of  his  essay  is  "  Die  Forschungen 
fiber  das  Niebelungenlied  seit  Earl  Lachmann."  It  is  a  book  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy^  pages — and  for  all  that  is  a  concise  presentation  of  the  thousands  of 
controversial  pages  that  have  appeared  on  this  poem. 

f  Dr.  Vollmdller  in  his  prize  essay  Kiirenberg  und  die  Niebdmngen^  Stuttgart, 
1874,  gives  F.  J.  Mone  the  credit  of  half  suggesting  this  conjecture  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dae  hadteche  ArMv,  Karlsruhe,  1826. 
VOL.  XXXV.  46 
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centuries  ago  wrote  the  poem  of  which  our  oldest  manciscripts 
are  a  "  Bearbeitung."  Even  if  the  short  space  of  three  years 
intervening  between  Pfeiffer's  discoarse  and  the  first  edition  of 
this  translation  may  excuse  the  omission  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 
first  edition,  twelve  years  seem  time  enough  to  have  secured 
some  recognition  of  the  data  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition. 

What  shall  excuse  the  looseness  of  such  statements  as  the 
following:  "Of  the  inquirers  who  have  endeavored  to  solve 
these  dubious  questions  Professor  Lachmann  is  contestably  the 
chief.  He  commenced  his  operations  about  thirty  years  ago 
with  a  treatise  in  which  he  avowedly  took  Wolf's  Prolegomena 
to  Homer  for  the  model  of  his  researches.  He  has  since 
published  an  edition  of  the  poem,  etc."  One  might  infer  that 
Mr.  Lettsom,  when  writing  this  pre&ce  in  1865,  did  not  know 
that  Lachmann  was  dead.  To  be  sure  he  does  not  exactly  say 
so,  and  might  claim  that  he  knew  he  had  been  dead  already 
fourteen  years,  but  it  was  in  1816  that  Lachmann  "  commenced 
his  operations  "  by  applying  Wolfs  principles  in  the  analysis 
of  this  poem  and  in  1826  that  he  published  his  first  edition, 
which  our  translator  approves.  It  is  now  almost  sixty  years 
since  Lachmann  "  commenced  his  operations ''  and  fifty  years 
since  he  published  the  first  edition,  so  that  we  are  justified,  if 
we  may  make  Mr.  Lettsom  responsible  for  the  old  prefiice  in 
the  new  edition  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  latter,  in 
regarding  him  as  nearly  thirty  years  behind  the  times  in  the 
scholarship  relating  to  the  poem. 

Mr.  Lettsom  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  six  times  accented 
Niebelungen  verse.  He  shows  how  it  differs  from  our  ballad 
verse  of  fourteen  syllables : 

The  gentle  warbling  iephyr's  breaHi  low  answered  to  all ; 
and  from  the  ordinary  Alexandrine, 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL 

It  is  more  like  the  verse. 

The  gentle  warbling  zephyrs  |  low  answered  to  all, 

and  in  Mr.  Lettsom^s  view  has  a  charm  of  variety  which  the 
other  two  forms,  do  not  present  But  the  six  accents  mark 
only  the  first  three  verses  of  each  strophe.    The  last  line  of  the 
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strophe  with  its  additional  accent,  Mr.  Lettsom  does  not  extol, 
and  in  his  translation  treats  the  fourth  line  as  though  it  were  of 
the  same  length  with  the  others  instead  of  one  measure  longer. 
The  metre  of  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Niebelungen  strophe  is 
not  peculiar  to  Middle  German  (when  all  the  hebungen  and  sen- 
kungen  are  present).  The  main  peculiarities  of  the  metre  in 
Middle  German  are  the  possible  omission  of  the'  senkungen  or 
unaccented  syllables,  and  a  possible  opening  arsis  in  a  line  of 
two  or  three  syllables  all  unaccented,  and  the  adaptation  of  che 
accent  to  the  sense,  i.  a,  the  resting  of  the  emphasis  upon  im- 
portant words  or  syllables  and  the  division  of  each  line  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  Mr.  Lettsom  is  delighted  with  the 
variety  thus  secured  and  wonders  that  modern  English  and 
modem  German  poets  have  not  more  frequently  Tifrritten  in 
this  verse.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  form  in  the 
Niebelungen  strophe  without  doubt.  But  taking  the  strophe 
as  it  is,  divided  into  eight  short  lines,  there 'is  a  constant 
interruption  of  the  movement  in  the  narrative,  and  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  last  half  line  of  verse  fourth  in  each 
strophe  by  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the  length  of  the  pre- 
ceding final  half- lines,  a  drawling,  or  perhaps  better,  a 
stammering  efiect  is  produced  that  is  very  annoying.  This  no 
modem  poet  however  skillful  could  carry  through  twenty-five 
hundred  strophes  and  be  sure  of  a  dozen  readers  for  his  poem. 
But  Mr.  Lettsom  thinks  it  strange,  as  has  been  noted,  that  a 
measure  of  such  boundless  variety  should  have  been  so  little 
employed  in  English,  and  finds  it  "  still  more  astonishing  that 
in  Germany,  where  all  its  capabilities  had  been  displayed  six 
centuries  ago,  in  a  great  poem  which  even  now  remains  un- 
equaled,  later  poets  betook  themselves  to  importing  their 
metres  from  a  dead  language  instead  of  cultivating  their  native 
soil,  and  imitated  the  lively  vigor  of  old  Greece  with  the  gal- 
vanic convulsions  of  the  accentual  hexameter." 

Mr.  Lettsom  does  not  intend,  as  his  translation  shows,  to 
wonder  that  the  verse  just  as  it  was  employed  by  the  Middle 
German  poets  has  not  been  popular  in  English,  because  the 
essential  of  modern  poetry  is  that  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the 
measures  should  by  syllables  be  kept  equal,  and  the  omission  of 
the  unaccented  syllables  and  a  longer  delay  on  the  accents  is  at 
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variance  with  the  more  modern  rhythm.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  this  respect  the  more  modem  rhythm  is  as  foreign 
to  the  Greek  as  it  is  to  the  Middle  German.  But  if  that  liberty  be 
denied,  the  measure  loses  something  of  its  essence,  and  the  metre 
of  the  thus  modernized  Middle  German  with  its  heavy  cesural 
pause  answers  well  enough  for  the  rhyming  ballad,  as  in  some  of 
Macaulay's  lays,  but  any  long  descriptive  epic  poem  in  that 
metre  would  be  very  tiresome.  It  is  explicable  enough  why 
the  verse  of  fourteen  syllables  and  the  Alexandrine  have  been 
preferred  in  English,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Lettsom, 
that  to  chop  a  poem  of  two  thousand  stanzas  into  short  strophes 
of  eight  lines  with  three  accents  in  each  verse,  will  produce  any 
more  charming  effect  than  to  put  the  same  amount  of  matter 
into  stanzas  of  double  length  without  a  cesural  pause  so  marked 
as  to  break  each  line  into  two.  Something,  indeed  much,  must 
always  depend  on  the  character  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  of  a  lengthy  epic  even  in  modem  rhythm  success- 
fully made  on  the  plan  of  the  Niebulungen  stropha  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Lettsom  think  it  expedient  to  preserve  also  in  his  trans- 
lation the  loDg  fourth  line  of  the  stanza,  if  variety  is  the  main 
end  in  a  metre  ?  Certainly  those  final  lines  of  each  strophe 
add  variety  to  the  measure,  but  it  is  a  variety  that  mars  the 
effect  of  the  poem.  We  hold  the  same  thing  to  be  trae  of  the 
division  of  the  other  lines,  and  that  this  old  epic  considered  as 
a  poem  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  collection  of  songs) 
does  not  exhibit  that  perfect  poetic  form  which  the  quality  of 
much  of  its  matter  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  that  on  this 
very  ground  he  who  put  it  into  its  present  form  was  no  master, 
no  such  marvellous  fashioner  as  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
who  was  put  forward  by  Von  der  Hagen  as  having  given  the 
last  final  shape  to  the  poem. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  concede  something  of  rugged  force 
and  now  and  then  a  suggestion  of  the  deep  undertone  of  fat« 
(so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  ideas  of  the  poem)  to  this 
metre,  does  it  follow  that  the  metre  should  be  retained  when 
translating  from  a  language  marked  by  inflectional  ending  into 
one  where  not  merely  inflectional  endings  have  disappeared, 
but  where  verbs  and  adjectives  though  often  from  the  same 
stems  appear  in  much  shorter  forms?    This  question  would 
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be  best  answered,  probably,  by  taking  account  of  the  skill  of  the 
translator.  A  translator  of  the  highest  skill,  a  master  of  English 
form  might  make  the  strophe  vital  and  organic  in  an  English 
translation.  Nevertheless  there  is  almost  as  mach  difference  in 
respect  to  inflection  between  the  Middle  German  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  as  there  is  between 
the  Latin  of  the  first  and  the  German  of  the  nineteentL  If 
one,  even  a  master  of  German  form,  endeavors  to  render  the 
concise  verse  of  the  In  Memoriam  into  German,  it  is  found 
necessary  now  and  then  to  sacrifice  a  valuable  word.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lettsom,  who  is  not  a  master  of  poetic  form 
in  English,  carrying  his  devotion  to  the  Niebelungen  poem  so 
far  as  to  adopt  the  metre  in  his  English  has  often  to  insert  a 
patch -word  to  eke  out  the  line. 

Take  chapter  84  of  Lachmann's  edition : 

Gdte  man  d6  zen  dren  eine  meaae  sane, 

dA  huop  sich  von  den  Uuten  yH  michel  gedrano, 

d6  Bi  ze  rfter  wurden  ndch  ritterllcher  d 

mit  aM  grdzen  dren  daz  wcBttich  nimmer  mdre  ergd. 

The  simple  meaning  of  the  strophe  is  as  follows : 

To  Gk>d'8  honor  one  then  sung  a  mass, 
Then  arose  from  the  people  very  great  preaa, 
When  they  became  knights  by  knightly  usage, 
With  such  great  splendors  as  can  never  more  easily  be. 

Mr.  Lettsom's  rendering  is  wordy,  except  in  the  last  line, 
where  it  is  inaccurate. 

But  first  to  God's  due  honor  a  holy  mass  they  sung, 
And  then  a  press  and  struggle  arose  the  crowd  among, 
And  then  with  pomp  befitting  each  youth  was  dubbed  a  knight, 
In  sooth  before  was  never  seen  so  fair  a  sight 

This  is  not  an  especially  patched-out  stanza,  but  it  is  clear 
enough  from  it  that  under  the  moulding  of  Mr.  Lettsom  the 
metre  has  to  be  filled  out  with  padding.  This  is  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  the  metre,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  render- 
ing. For  in  the  original  most  lines  of  the  poem  are  strong  and 
kernelly,  if  one  may  say  so.  But  over  and  over  in  the  transla- 
tion the  idea  is  given  in  a  solution  of  synonyms  and  adjectives, 
so  that  the  fresh,  sharp  presentation  of  the  original  is  lost  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  translation  of  this  old  epic  can 
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give  its  sensuous  ideas,  its  portentous  whispers  of  woe,  the 
simple  objective  movement  without  some  los&  But  the  use  of 
this  metre  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  not  a  poet  magnifies  the 
loss,  and  doubtless  the  four  trochees  employed  by  Herder  in 
rendering  the  Gid  into  German  and  by  Longfellow  in  the  Hiawa- 
tha legends,  the  Elalevula  metre,  would  be  a  less  awkward  in- 
strument for  one  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  poetic  power.  Under 
no  constraint  from  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  and  released  from 
the  pressure  of  filling  a  void  left  by  inflections,  the  translator 
would  not  be  compelled,  as  was  Mr.  Lettsom,  to  eke  out  the 
sense  from  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  thens,  theres,  sos, 
and  by  constant  repetition.  That  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of 
language  (we  do  not  now  say  of  poetic  form),  this  metre  may 
even  in  English  have  a  vitality,  and  a  vitality  that  seems 
mediaeval  will  appear  by  contrasting  two  of  Mr.  Oarlyle's  stro- 
phes with  two  of  Mr.  Lettsom's.  It  must  be  premised  that  Mr. 
Carlyle's  verses  (published  in  his  essay  by  way  of  giving  some 
flavor  from  the  poem)  are  much  more  literal  than  Mr.  Lett- 
som's,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  preserve  the  spirit  at  the 
expense  of  the  form.  We  take  the  opening  strophes  of  the 
poem.     First,  Mr.  Lettsom*s : 

In  stories  of  our  fathers,  high  marvels  we  are  told 
Of  champions  well  apprordd  in  perils  manifold; 
Of  feasts  and  meny  meetings,  of  weeping  and  of  widl, 
And  deeds  of  gallant  daring  Fll  tell  70a  in  my  tale. 

In  Burgundy  there  flourished  a  maid  so  fair  to  see, 

That  in  all  the  world  together  a  fairer  oould  not  be. 

This  maiden's  name  was  Ejiemhild ;  through  her  in  dismal  strife 

Full  many  a  prowest  warrior  thereafter  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Carlyle  rendered  as  follows : 

We  find  in  ancient  story  wonders  many  told. 
Of  heroes  in  great  glory  with  spirit  free  and  bold; 
Of  joyances  and  hightideSi  of  weeping  and  of  woe, 
Of  noble  archers  striving  mote  ye  now  wonders  know. 

A  right  noble  maiden  did  grow  in  Burgundy, 
That  in  all  lands  of  earth  naught  fairer  mote  there  be ; 
Eriemhild  of  Worms  she  hight,  she  was  a  fairest  wife, 
For  the  which  must  warriors  a  many  lose  their  life. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  reads  German,  that  Mr. 
Oarlyle  has  given  something  in  these  strophes  nearer  the  orig- 
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inal  both  in  spirit  and  form  (Mr.  Garljle  often  omits  tbe  unac- 
cented syllables)  than  Mr.  Lettsom  has  attained.  Mr.  Lettsom 
seems  indeed  to  have  imitated  in  two  regards  Mr.  Carlyle's 
translation.  First,  he  has  adopted  the  same  metre,  and  secondly 
he  has  employed  archaic  worda  There  is  indeed  in  this  trans- 
lation a  great  number  of  obsolete  and  uncommon  words,  and  it 
evinces  considerable  familiarity  with  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
as  one  must  expect  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lettsom's  studies 
have  been  chiefly  in  early  English.  Such  words  as  make, 
Spenserian  for  mate,  drear  as  a  substantive,  heady,  meiny  for 
retinue,  selle  for  a  saddle,  leman,  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Lettsom's 
favorite  archaisms.  But  the  employment  of  such  words 
more  frequently  would  not  give  any  genuine  mediaeval  flavor 
to  the  translation.  They  are  diyecta  memhra,  as  the  spirit 
of  the  original  is  lost  in  verbosity.  It  may  be  true,  as  seems  to 
be  presupposed  by  the  use  of  such  words,  that  most  readers  of 
a  translation  of  this  poem  would  be  students  of  literature  and 
therefore  understand  the  words  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  as 
they  occur.  But  to  one  who  knows  them  these  vocables  are  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  general  vapidity  and  diffuseness  of  Mr. 
Lettsom's  verses ;  more  exactly,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  im- 
pression of  these  qualities  to  find  these  old  words,  so  vital  in 
their  original  belongings,  thrown  in  to  give  a  seasoning  of 
antiquity  and  vigor  to  the  **  devitalized"  reproductions  of  our 
translator.  The  apparent  thing  is  that  Mr.  Lettsom  has  no 
poetic  feeling,  and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  metre,  the 
retention  of  its  heavy  cesural  form,  and  the  devotion  to  the 
rhyme  make  this  want  of  poetic  perception  very  conspicuous. 
Much  of  the  life  of  the  poem  is  sacrificed.  That  much  of  its 
essence  has  been  unnecessarily  lost,  becomes,  we  think,  clear 
fi-om  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  verses  of  this  trans- 
lation with  those  contained  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  essay.  But  a 
comparison  of  some  of  Mr.  Lettsom's  verses  with  the  original 
will  make  it  further  clear  that  in  blindly  following  the  modern- 
ized version  of  Dr.  Braunfels  he  has  missed  in  some  fine  points 
the  meaning  of  the  old  poem.  Lettsom's  strophe,  1054,  is  as 
foUowa  ('*  Each  a  chosen  man,"  the  last  words  of  1058,  are 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  first  line  of  1054.)— 
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Led  by  the  shrieks  of  horror  ran  with  like  eager  speed, 
Some  of  the  househould  fancied  they  oame  for  funeral  weed. 
Well  might  they  be  confounded,  and  from  their  senses  start, 
The  sting  of  deadly  sorrow  was  deep  in  every  heart 

The  first  line  of  the  original  "  where  they  heard  the  women 
so  fearfully  lamenting,"  is  translated  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
**  led  by  the  shrieks  of  horror ;"  but  the  words  "  ran  with  like 
eager  speed"  have  no  counterpart  in  the  original ;  the  German 
is  simply  kSmen,  go.  They  however  went  from  bed  and  with- 
out putting  on  their  day  apparel.  Line  second  is  in  the 
original,  "then  some  of  them  thought,"  or  "it  occurred  to 
some  of  them  that  they  ought  to  have  clothes  on."  This  refers 
to  the  heroes  themselves,  to  whom  coming  suddenly,  overcome 
by  the  news,  in  night-clothes  or  undress,  it  fii-st  occurred  after 
they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  women  were  bewailing 
Siegfried's  death,  that  they  were  not  suitably  dressed  to  be  in 
ladies'  society.  Mr.  Lettsom  translates,  "some  of  the  house- 
hold fancied  they  came  for  funeral  weed,"  following  probably 
Dr.  Braunfels,  who  followed  an  antiquated  explanation  by 
Lachmann.  The  true  rendering  is  apparent  when  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  are  taken  as  an  excuse  for  the  heroes'  sudden 
bewilderment  and  failure  to  stop  to  dress  on  hearing  the  report 
of  Siegfried's  death. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  Middle  German  literature, 
than  the  purely  sensuous,  concrete  character,  both  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  ideas.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a 
translator  to  preserve  just  this  character,  and  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  concrete  method  of  describing  things,  much 
more  could  be  done  for  a  genuine  translation  of  the  poem  than 
by  the  reproduction  of  a  peculiar  metre  or  the  insertion  of 
obsolete  vocablea 

Mr.  Lettsom  translates  stanza  947  of  the  Lachmann  edition, 
as  foUowa  It  is  the  picture  of  the  chamberlain  discovering 
Siegfried  laid  dead  at  the  door  of  Kriemhild's  apartment 

He  saw  him  hlood-beepattered,  with  weed*  aU  dabbled  oV; 
He  knew  not  'twas  his  master  stretched  on  the  reeking  floor; 
In  went  he  to  the  chamber ;  with  him  the  light  he  took. 
By  which  on  such  deep  horror  sad  Eriemhild  was  to  look. 

*  Used  in  the  Spenserian  sense  of  clothing. 
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The  German  gives  the  last  line,  "bl  dem  vil  leidiu  masre 
vrouwe  Kriemhild  ervant,"  by  which  Lady  Kriemhild  learned 
very  sad  news.  Tbe  idea  of  looking  "on  such  deep  horror" 
is  very  unlike  Middle  German,  removed  a  great  way  from  the 
simple  objective  story  of  the  poet.  He  would  never  call  a  dead 
hero  a  horror,  or  apply  to  the  concrete  object  the  abstract  term 
that  may  be  evoked  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances. 

In  Mr.  Lettsom^s  stanza  87  we  find  the  same  infidelity  to  the 
concrete  as  well  as  the  previously  noted  combination  of  archa- 
isms and  difixiseness : 

Old  and  young  together  fleroely  hurtling  flew, 
That  the  shivered  lanoes  swept  the  welkin  through; 
Splinters  e*en  to  the  palace  went  whiaszing  many  a  one 
From  hand  of  mighty  champions ;  all  there  was  deftly  done. 

Here  are,  one  might  fairly  claim,  two  if  not  three  archaisms, 
but  the  sensuous  ideas  of  hearing  the  crashing  encounter  and 
seeing  the  flying  splinters,  so  prominent  in  the  original,  are 
lost,  and  we  have  an  abstracter  presentation  enlarged  by  the 
superfluous  and  unpoetical  expressions,  "swept  the  welkin 
through,"  and  "many  a  one." 

Mr.  Lettsom's  998  is  one  of  the  strophes  which  Lachmann  re- 
jected as  spurious,  as  the  emendation  of  some  late  "bearbeiter." 
It  has  no  possible  raison  d'itre  in  the  relations  in  which  it  is 
found.  There  are,  Mr.  Lettsom  tells  us,  or  tries  to  tell  us,  in  his 
preface,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  stanzas  in  Dr.  Braunfels' 
German,  mostly  from  the  Lassberg  manuscript  which  Lachmann 
rejected.  "  As  Dr.  Braunfels,"  he  proceeds,  "  has  inserted  them 
in  bis  text,  and  both  he  and  Dr.  Simrock  have  modernized 
them,  I  did  not  like  to  leave  them  out,  though  some  of  them 
might  better  have  been  omitted."  Of  these,  998  is  one,  and 
Lachmann  added  it  merely  as  a  note  at  the  bpttom  of  the  page, 
on  which  it  would  be  printed  if  put  into  the  text  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Lettsom  that  this  strophe  might  have  been  better 
omitted.  Furthermore,  he  cannot  have  the  name  of  the  judi- 
cious Simrock  to  uphold  him  in  his  following  of  the  compar- 
atively unknown  Braunfels.  Dr.  Simrock  has  not  modernized 
this  strophe  in  the  same  sense  that  he  has  published  it  in  the 
German  version  of  the  poem.  Is  it  then  the  grand  old  poem 
that  Mr.  Lettsom  wishes  to  give  us  ?    Even  the  little  light  of 
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his  owD  judgment  as  to  probability  of  genuineness  be  does  not 
follow,  but  takes  Dr.  Braunfels  and  gives  him  to  an  English 
public.  But  even  Dr.  Braunfels  is  shabbily  treated,  as  it  is 
implied  that  be  was  unwise  to  insert  the  strophes.  So  there  is 
not  fidelity  to  the  old  poem,  for  there  is  not  fidelity  to  Lach- 
mann,  who  is  admitted  by  the  translator  to  be  the  acutest 
critic  of  the  epic,  nor  fidelity  to  the  unimportant  Dr.  Braunfels, 
nor  fidelity  to  the  perception  of  poetic  fitness  in  his  own  mind 
in  the  selections  or  rejections  of  Mr.  Lettsom.  As  to  the 
translation  in  Mr.  Lettsom's  998,  Lachmann's  910,  6,  it  is  un- 
poetical  and  incorrect,  which  circumstances  do  not  extenuate 
its  being  an  interruption  to  the  narrative.  The  three  stanzas 
of  which  it  is  the  second  are  as  follows.  (The  time  is  the  lunch 
just  after  the  hunt,  the  occasion  of  Siegfried's  murder.) 

99*7.  Then  spake  the  chief  of  Trony,  "Ye  noble  knights,  and  bold, 
I  know  just  to  our  wishes  a  runnel  dear  and  cold 
Close  by,  so  be  not  angry,  but  thither  let  us  go." 
Th'  advioe  brought  nuuiy  a  champion  sorrow  and  mortal  woe. 

99S.  Yet  could  not  then  his  danger*  the  death-doom'd  hero  spy. 
Little  thought  he  so  foully  by  seeming  friends  to  die. 
His  heart  knew  nought  of  falsehood ;  'twas  open,  frank,  and  plain, 
For  his  death  dear  paid  thereafter  who  fondly  hoped  to  gain. 

999.  The  noble  knight,  Sir  Siegfried,  with  thirst  was  sore  opprest, 
So  earlier  rose  from  table,  and  could  no  longer  rest ; 
But  straight  would  to  the  mountain  the  running  brook  to  find. 
And  so  advanced  the  treason  his  faithless  foes  designed. 

That  the  rendering  shows  a  formal  rather  than  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  poetry,  such  a  stanza  as  987  after  the  above 
quotations  will  be  sufficient  to  confirm.  The  bear  which  Sieg- 
fried had  captured  on  the  hunt  and  bound  to  his  horse  is  set 
free  on  arriving  at  the  camping-place,  and  the  dogs  pursue  it 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  detriment  of  utensils  and  the  fright 
of  attendants.  In  the  old  poem  the  strophe  reveals  in  a  thor- 
oughly natural,  naive  way  the  efiect  (alarming  indeed  at  times 
to  common  people)  of  the  outflow  and  exuberance  of  Si^- 
fried's  bright,  inherent  greatness.  Mr.  Lettsom*s  version  pre- 
sents us  the  following  grotesque  dilution : 

*  For  the  good  reason  that  tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  indicate  danger. 
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98t.  Soared  by  the  din  and  uproar  he  through  the  kitchen  rac'd. 

Ah  I  how  the  cooka  and  Bcolliona  from  round  the  fire  he  chaoed  I 
Upaet  were  pans  and  ketUee,  and  store  of  savory  hashes, 
Boast,  boiled,  and  stewed,  together  were  hissing  in  the  ashes. 

The  last  lines  give  a  droll  idea  of  tbe  methods  of  cooking 
adopted  on  a  medieval  hunting  expedition. 

The  striking  description  of  Hageki,  the  heroic  villain  of  the 
poem,  the  single  marked  descriptive  strophe  in  the  entire  epic 
(for  most  of  the  characters  come  into  our  conception  by  what 
they  do  or  possibly  wear,  not  by  any  modern  fashion  of  por- 
trayal), has  not  fered  much  better  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lettsom, 
though  there  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  the  original  that  cannot  be 
wholly  obscured. 

1789.  Well  grown  and  well  compacted  was  that  redoubted  guest ; 
Long  were  his  legs  and  sinewy,  and  deep  and  broad  his  chest 
His  hair,  that  onoe  was  sable,  with  grey  was  dashed  of  lata. 
And  terrible  his  visage,  and  lordly  was  his  gait 

Even  here  we  have  the  metre  patched  out  with  redundant 
words  and  the  ubiquitous  archaisoL  If  the  strophes  already 
quoted  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  this  translation  is  of  little 
value,  they  certainly  show  that  it  is  not  a  poem.  A  perfectly 
literal  rendering  of  this  Middle  German  epic  could  not  be 
metrical,  but  it  would  faithfully  preserve  the  flavor  of  the 
original.  A  metrical  version  of  this  poem,  to  be  successful, 
must  take  one  of  two  directions,  either  towards  the  scrupulous 
exactness  of  Longfellow's  Dante,  or  the  poetical,  creative  free- 
dom of  Chapman's  Homer.  Mr.  Lettsom 's  translation  of  a  mod- 
ernized version,  that  is,  of  another  translation,  could  not  take 
the  former  direction.  His  want  of  poetical  perception  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  readers  anything  of  the  latter 
order.  So  we  have  this  version,  neither  accurate  nor  poetical, 
neither  critical  nor  creative,  not  conceived  in  the  peculiar  tone 
of  the  original,  and  destitute  of  the  Middle  German  flavor. 
This  rendering  required  nine  years  in  order  to  reach  a  second 
edition.  Before  it  shall  pass  to  a  third  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
translation,  in  one  of  the  two  proper  senses  of  that  word,  may 
have  supplanted  it  altogether. 
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Articlb  YL— logos  AND   COSMOS:  NATURE  AS 
RELATED  TO  LANGUAGE. 

[Concluded  from  page  633.] 

n.  Nature. 

Our  aim,  in  the  preceding  section,  was  to  set  forth  cer- 
tain leading  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  to  show  the  part  they  fill  and  something  of  the 
manner  of  their  working,  namely :  (1)  that  general  words  are  a 
necessity  of  language ;  (2)  that  their  employment  in  combina- 
tion is  likewise  indispensable ;  (8)  that  a  full  supply  of  such 
words  as  are  of  wide  generality  is  requisite,  inasmuch  as  words 
of  this  character  form  the  most  essential  part  of  language;  and, 
finally,  we  considered  the  processes  by  which  language  grows 
and  is  developed  and  adapts  itself,  and  particularly  as  they 
are  seen  to  depend  on  these  same  principles  of  generalization 
and  combination. 

Word-combination,  as  we  defined  it,  is  the  union  of  two  or 
more  words  as  applied  to  one  and  the  same  thought-object  The 
words,  except  when  one  of  them  is  a  proper  name,  are  connota- 
ti  ve  of  attributes  appertaining  to  the  object  Transitive  words 
are  applied  to  two  objects,  and  thus  united  with  two  other 
words.  The  ground-principle  is  the  same  in  every  kind  of 
combination,  whether  predicative  or  attributive  (x  objective  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  Combination  is  indispensable  both  as  an 
economy  and  as  the  only  means  of  conveying  new  inceptions. 

Now — ^turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject— since  the 
objects  of  thought  to  be  signified  by  words  are  furnishad  to  oar 
minds  by  the  world  that  surrounds  us,  a  certain  constitution 
of  the  world  is  a  necessity  in  order  that  language  may  have 
those  characteristics  which  we  see  to  be  requisite.  The  wvi- 
derful  manner  in  which  the  world  we  inhabit  is  adapted  to  the 
mind  of  man,  so  as  to  be  brought  within  its  grasp  and  under 
its  dominion  and  facile  management,  as  respects  the  exigencies 
of  language, — even  as  it  is  for  all  other  purposes,  whether  prac- 
tical or  purely  intellectual, — has  a  valid  claim  upon  the  atten- 
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tion,  not  only  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  stndent  of  nature, 
but  on  that  of  the  student  of  language  no  lesa  For  the  latter 
to  overlook  the  relations  between  the  world  of  things  and  the 
world  of  words  is  to  fail  of  reaching  down  to  the  foundation,  or 
at  least  to  an  important  part  of  the  foundation,  required  for 
the  support  and  upbuilding  of  a  complete  science  of  language. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  survey  we  are  to  take  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  nature,  we  need  to  consider  the  features  that 
we  are  there  to  look  for  as  constitutive  of  the  adaptation  in 
question. 

Oeneralization  in  language  rests,  of  course,  upon  similarity 
in  things  as  objects  of  thought  But  something  more  than 
mere  similarity  is  requisite  for  the  generalization  that  language 
involves.  When  only  similarity  is  discerned,  as  in  the  case  of 
pieces  of  the  same  coinage,  or  other  things  that,  as  objects  of 
cognition,  are  precisely  alike  and  undistinguishable  one  from 
another,  we  have  generalization  in  only  a  lower  sense  of  the 
term.  We  then  have  the  general  as  related  merely  to  the  in- 
dividual. With  only  this  relation,  no  combination  of  words  in 
discourse  is  possible, — none,  at  least,  that  adds  any  notion  be- 
yond that  of  number  or  of  individual  designation ;  none,  that 
is,  but  such  as  ^  three  guineas,'  *  this  guinea,'  etc. 

With  generalization  in  the  fuller  and  higher  sense,  the  gen- 
eral is  related  not  merely  to  the  individual  but  also  to  the 
special.  This  implies  diversity  along  with  similarity.  When 
we  say,  'a  guinea  is  a  gold  coin,'  we  imply  not  only  likeness 
as  between  guineas,  and  likeness  as  between  all  gold  coins, 
but  diversity  as  between  guineas  and  all  other  gold  coins. 
Combination  requires  diveraity. 

In  a  universal  proposition,  such  as  the  one  above,  the  special 
(guinea)  is  subsumed  under  the  general  (gold  coin).  But,  if  we 
say,  'these  guineas  are  old,'  'some  guineas  were  lost,'  'a  tree 
fell,'  '  the  horse  runs,'  and  the  like,  we  have  two  terms  com- 
bined, ('guinea'  and  'old,'  etc.)  neither  of  which  can  be  de- 
termined as  more  general  than  the  other.  When  we  combine 
them,  however,  we  have  a  notion  which  is  more  special  than 
what  is  denoted  by  either  of  the  terms  alone ;  that  is,  we  have 
a  special  included  under  each  of  them  as  a  general.    The  greater 
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part  of  the  propositions  we  have  occasion  to  employ  are  of  this 
description  ;  and,  when  either  subject  or  predicate  itself  consists 
of  a  combination  of  words,  such  combination  is  normally  of 
of  this  sort,  even  in  the  case  of  universjil  propositions. 

For  variety  of  word-combination,  there  must  obviously  be 
a  variety  of  attributes  combined  in  the  same  individual  thing. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Were  the  same  set  of  attributes  to  keep 
company  throughout,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  we 
should  have  only  the  similar  and  the  individual.  But  when 
some  of  a  set  are  parted  from  the  remainder  and  found  in  other 
company,  and  in  various  other  sets  or  aggregates,  we  then 
have  the  ground  for  various  word-combinations.  That  is,  the 
partial  coincidence,  or  the  intersection,  of  classes, — the  run- 
ning of  threads  of  similarity  in  various  directions,  so  to  speak, 
— is  a  necessary  ground  of  the  variety  of  word-combination 
that  we  have  in  language. 

For  example,  were  all  apples  red,  and  were  there  nothing 
else  red,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  combination  *  red 
apples.'  Again,  were  there  no  white  things  but  white  sheep, 
and  no  black  things  but  black  sheep,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  more  than  one  word  for  each  variety,  and  the  word 
*  sheep  *  would  be  used  only  when  the  whole  class  was  spoken 
of;  just  so  *  maple,'  or  *oak,'  would  fully  and  always  suffice 
instead  of  'maple-tree,'  *  oak-tree,'  were  not  the  words  maple 
and  oak  sometimes  applied  to  other  objects,  as  the  leaf,  or  blos- 
som, or  things  made  of  the  wood,  etc. 

The  system  of  nature  is  not  such  a  system  as  a  logician 
might  frame,  in  which  diverging  genera  should  part  ofiF  from 
each  other  in  total  dissimilarity  (the  common  properties  of  the 
class  excepted),  and  species  under  genera  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  marked  by  absolute  and  total  diversity ;  but  every  part 
of  the  system  is  intersected  by  many  threads  or  bands  of  sim- 
ilarity which  run  in  various  directions  through  other  parts, — 
and  things  the  most  diverse  from  each  other  in  essential  nature 
or  leading  and  prominent  features,  are  yet  connected  by  slight 
or  occasional  similarities,  or  by  slender  threads  of  analogy. 
This  feature  in  the  constitution  of  nature  it  is  that  fits  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  the  uses  of  language. 

Another  feature  in  nature  that  we  are  to  regard  as  essential, 
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in  subserviency  to  language,  is  sucb  a  degree  of  simplicity,  and 
such  limitation  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  objects  of  thought  are  made  up,  as  shall  bring 
them  within  the  grasp  of  our  faculties  and  present  them  as 
manageable  objects  for  our  limited  powens. 

Again,  while  the  number  of  elements  is  thus  limited,  some 
of  them  need  to  have,  as  we  find  them  to  have  in  fact,  such  an 
extensive  prevalence  as  to  furnish  ground  for  the  wide  gene- 
ralizations which  we  have  shown  to  be  requisite. 

We  may  see  this  adaptation  of  nature  to  language,  then, 
first,  in  the  universality,  and  in  the  simplicity  underlying  the 
complexity,  of  the  relations  of  time  and  of  space. 

Time,  through  the  whole  extent  of  duration,  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  the  successive  and 
the  contemporaneoua  We  have  duration  of  time,  measurable 
by  means  of  similar  recurring  events,  especially  by  motions 
which  take  place  under  the  action  of  constant  forces, — events 
and  motions,  either  furnished  and  obtruded  on  our  notice  by 
nature  unassisted,  or  produced  by  artificial  arrangements  to 
which  the  forces  of  nature  pliantly  lend  themselves. 

The  universe  of  space  is  made  by  the  repetition  of  the  ele- 
mentary relations  of  that  class:  in  other  words,  the  whole  of 
space  is  made  up  of,  or  divisible  into,  parts  that  are  precisely 
alika 

Space  has  its  three  dimensions,  as  related  to  the  filling  up  of 
solid  space  and  the  measurement  of  solid  content,  and  to  the 
definition  and  the  measurement  of  position  and  direction,  and 
hence  of  configuration.  The  cubes  which  are  the  units  of 
solid  measurement  are  packed  in  three  directions,  are  therefore 
reckoned  by  multiplication  with  three  &ctors,  the  cube  itself 
being  bounded  by  six  surfaces,  three  opposite  and  parallel  to 
threa  The  position  of  a  point  or  body  (J)  is  relative  to  that 
of  some  other  (a)  assumed  as  a  point  of  departure  or  center  of 
positions ;  and  the  position  of  i  is  at  a  certain  distance  either 
above  or  below,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  front  or  the  rear,  of 
a.  Its  measurement  and  definition  have  to  take,  as  bases,  three 
planes  which  intersect  through  a  at  right  angles,  and  are  thus 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube :  they  can  be  had  only  in  a  way 
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equivalent  to  this,  the  method  of  co-ordinates.  The  line  con- 
necting the  points  is  the  direction  of  b  from  a;  and  has  an 
angular  relation  to  the  line  from  a  to  any  other  position  (c, 
or  (2,  &c)  as  it  has  of  course  to  the  co-ordinate  planes.* 

Figures  in  space  are  defined  by  surfaces,  lines  straight  or 
curved,  angles  and  points.  A  few  elements,  variously  com- 
bined,  make  up  every  possible  conception  of  space-relation. 
Every  definite  figure  in  space  admits  of  being  duplicated  again 
and  again  without  end.  AH  definite  portions  of  space  are 
measurable  by  comparison  of  one  with  another, — this  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  fact  of  incommensurable  lines  that  may  be 
found  in  every  figure. 

Motion  and  rest,  as  attributes  of  bodies,  are  resolvable  into 
and  explained  by  relations  of  space  and  time, — motion  being 
known  only  as  change  of  position  continuous  as  to  both  the 
space  and  the  time.  Relations  of  space  and  time  are  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  largest  part  of  our  notions  of  the 
things  and  events  of  the  outer  world,  the  bodily  actions  of 
men  and  animals  included. 

Belations  of  space  and  those  of  time  are  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct :  neither  can  by  analysis  be  resolved  into  the  other.  To 
explain  space,  or  extension,  by  co-existing  sensations  of  touch 
as  symbolizing  or  representing  sensations  successive  in  time 
and  connected  with  muscular  movement,  after  the  manner  of 
Brown,  the  two  Mills,  Spencer  and  Bain,  is — to  say  the  least  of 
it — ^to  come  short  of  explaining  the  geometrical  properties 
which  are  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  space;  yet,  if  we 
should  accept  this  analysis,  there  would  not  be  the  less  need  of 

*  Belo.tiozL8  of  quantity,  or  number,  do  not  suffice  to  explain  space- relation. 
While  position  is  measured  by  distanoe  as  quantity,  it  ia  by  distance  from  the 
respective  co-ordinate  planes,  and  as  above  or  below,  to  the  right  or  left,  front  or 
rear  of  them  respectively.  Above,  below,  right,  left,  front,  rear,  are  mutually 
relative  conceptions,  each  involving  all  the  others,  and  wholly  inexplicable  as 
mere  relations  of  quantify.  They  give  us  a  content  of  the  quantity,  or  the  quan- 
tities, that  is  mm'  geneirit.  Is  there  not  an  oversight  of  this  point  whidi  vitiates 
such  speculations  as  those  of  Hehnholta,  and  of  others,  in  regard  to  a  suppoeable 
space  of  more  or  less  than  three  dimensions?  See  his  Artide  on  "The  Origin 
and  Meaning  of  Geometrical  Axioms"  in  the  quarterly  periodical,  jtfmd;  Na  m, 
July,  ISfe.  However,  so  far  as  such  speculations  are  valid,  they  make  for,  rather 
than  against,  the  idea  of  creative  adaptation:  this  is  true  of  any  theoiy  whidi 
refers  space-relation  to  an  empirical  ground. 
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a  special  provision  in  nature  to  make  space-relation  a  part  of 
our  knowledge.  To  resolve  time  into  space,  after  the  manner 
of  Donaldson  in  The  New  Oratylus^  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
time-words  are  borrowed  from  space-words,  is  to  employ  a  kind 
of  reasoning  of  which  the  fallacy  was  signally  exemplified  in 
the  exploded  speculations  of  Home  Tooke.*  To  resolve  time 
and  space  into  motion,  on  a  theory  like  that  of  Trendelenburg 
and  others,  is  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  determination  of 
rate  of  motion  requires  measurement  of  the  distance  traversed 
in  a  given  time,  and  this  by  other  means  than  njiotion,  namely, 
by  a  linear  measure  that  when  applied  is  at  rest 

While  these  two  orders  of  relations  are  thus  distinct,  there  is 
between  them  a  correspondence  and  a  connection  that  are  of 
great  importance  with  reference  to  language.  Both  alike  come 
under  the  general  relation  of  whole  to  parts,  and  of  number,  or 
numerability,  as  inseparable  from  this;  and  the  quantities 
which  they  sei*ve  to  constitute  are,  in  the  case  of  both,  contin- 
uous quantities.  Hence  the  same  terms  are  so  far  applicable 
to  both.  The  close  correspondence  is  limited  to  one  element 
of  space,  namely,  to  extension  in  a  single  line:  this  results 
from  the  comparative  simplicity  of  time,  as  it  has  nothing  that 
answers  to  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  By  the  motions  of 
bodies,  a  certain  connection  is  established  between  time  and 
space :  as  all  motions  of  progression,  while  they  take  place  in 
time,  follow  paths,  or  lines,  in  space,  the  line  in  space  becomes 
a  representative  of  a  series  in  time.  The  points  in  their 
order  on  the  line  are  actually  reached  in  successive  moments 
of  time.  A  similar,  though  rather  a  converse,  relation  results 
from  the  fact  that  our  perceptions  and  observations  of  material 
things,  part  by  part,  which  are  of  necessity  successive  in  time, 
naturally  and  usually  follow  the  order  of  location  in  space. 
In  simultaneity,  or  coexistence  in  time,  there  is  something 
analogous  to  a  second  dimension  in  space:  that  is,  as  either 
the  motion  of  a  point  on  a  line  or  of  a  line  through  a  point 
represents  progress  and  succession  in  time,  so  other  points  or 
lines  adjacent  to  these  may  with  them  represent  the  coexistent 
in  time,  the  simultaneous. 

*  Dr.  Donaldaon  would  seem  here  to  have  faUen  unwittingly  into  Tooke*8  manner 
of  tbeoridng,  which  as  a  gpeneral  method  he  has  strenuoualy  oombalted. 
VOL.  XXXV.  47 
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From  all  this  it  appears  quite  obvioas  how  that  time  and 
space  and  motion  furnish  ground  for  the  generalization  and 
the  combination  that  language  requires  and  involves.  Not 
merely  do  they,  by  their  universality  and  homogeneity,  fur- 
nish ground  for  the  lower  kind  of  generalization,  but  their 
elements  so  combine  themselves  in  individuals — ^producing 
diversity  along  with  similarity — ^as  to  provide  for  generaliza- 
tion in  the  higher  sense,  with  the  consequent  word-combination, 
in  great  variety.  Avoiding  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in 
brief,  that  the  same  thing  stands  in  various  relations  of  time, 
or  space,  or  both,  to  other  things  and  sorts  of  things ;  that  is, 
has  various  attributes  founded  on  these  categories,  and  if  a 
material  body,  admits  of  unlimited  variety  in  respect  of  motion. 
The  homogeneity  and  universality  above-mentioned  give  the 
possibility  of  the  similar  attributes,  while  the  uniformity  and 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  further  ground  of  the 
actual  generalities  in  things.  The  correlations  of  time  and 
space  and  the  union  of  the  two  in  all  matter  provide  still 
further  for  generalization  and  combination,  besides  what  prop- 
erly pertains  to  motion. 

The  kind  of  language  we  have  in  mathematical  science 
employs  terms  and  symbols  that  signify  elementary  notions  of 
space  and  time  and  of  the  relations  of  number  to  which  they 
are  subject  It  is  thus  capable  by  combination  of  expressing 
accurately,  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  symbols,  every 
possible  variety  of  conception  under  these  cat^ories,  motion 
of  course  included. 

The  language  of  common  life  attempts  nothing  like  thia  It 
takes  such  forms,  such  prominent  and  frequently  recurring 
varieties  of  figure  and  of  motion,  as  nature  offers  to  hand,  some 
of  them  approximately  regular  and  simple  and  others  more 
complex,  and  to  these  leading  and  standard  forms  attaches 
names.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  things  that  we  have  neither 
an  embarrassing  multiplicity  nor  an  inadequate  poverty  as  the 
result,  while  a  sufficiently  wide  generality  is  fully  provided 
for.  This  does  not  come  as  a  matter  of  course :  the  antecedent 
possibilities  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  the  conceivable  varieties  of 
configuration  and  of  motion,  are  infinite;  and  without  selection 
and  restriction  we  should  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  and 
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unmanageable  confusion.  What  it  does  come  as  a  consequence 
of  is  the  simplicity  which  rules  throughout  the  domain  of 
natura 

Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate,  and  make  some 
reference  to  orders  of  things  which  are  yet  to  come  up  for 
separate  consideration.  The  limitation  in  question  not  only 
results  from  the  simplicity  of  the  fundamental  physical — 
including  the  chemical — laws  of  matter,  but  is  conspicuously 
evident  in  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which,  with 
the  immense  variety  they  present,  all  run  along  a  plan  that 
lies  within  very  narrow  limits  as  compared  with  the  infinite 
possibilities  from  which  it  is  struck  out 

The  precise  scope  of  this  essay  concerns  only  the  broad 
features  of  the  general  plan  of  natura  But  some  instances  of 
particular  adaptations  force  themselves  here  so  strikingly  upon 
our  attention  as  to  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Those  we  shall 
adduce  involve  not  only  the  limitation  here  in  question  and 
the  wide  generality  which  goes  with  it,  but  have,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  further  ground  in  certain  correspondences  between 
different  orders  of  things. 

Thus,  in  the  human  form,  there  is  a  right  side  symmetrical 
with  the  left,  a  itout  opposed  to  back,  and  upper  to  lower  part, 
all  in  correspondence  with  the  six  sides  of  the  cube  and  the  three 
dimensions  of  space; — the  like  is  a  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  extending  to  all  above  the  radiates. 
Hence,  terms  from  this  source  are  furnished  to  be  applied  to 
inanimate  things.  The  designations  of  right  and  left  and  front 
and  rear  are  in  constant  requisition  as  pertaining  to  a  great 
variety  of  objects.  Yet,  were  it  not  that  the  relations  are  so 
prominently  marked  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  means  could  have  been  found  to 
signify  them.  Here,  as  generaUy  elsewhere  in  language,  the 
means  of  expression  are  not  so  much  devised  by  human 
ingenuity  as  furnished  and  obtruded  on  us  by  nature  itseli 
The  notions  are,  in  this  instance,  of  such  a  kind  as  would  find 
expression  only  by  means  of  terms  employed  in  a  secondary, 
derivative  sensa  Help  came  from  the  fact  that  the  right  hand 
is,  in  use,  distinguished  from  the  left     Without  some  such 
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natural  difference,  something  merely  casual  must  needs  have 
been  pitched  upon  to  mark  in  any  way  the  notions  in  question. 
Nor  is  it  a  trivial  matter,  in  this  connection,  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  inherent  relations  of  space  and  further  of  these 
with  the  fact  of  gravitation,  considerations  of  convenience  have 
made  the  six-surfaced  rectangular  form,  with  more  or  less 
nearly  approximate  variations,  the  so  common  form  in  vari- 
ous artificial  constructions :  the  advantage  in  point  of  conven- 
ience extends  even  to  the  matter  of  language.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  terms  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  come 
into  familiar  use  long  before  the  full  significance  of  the  three 
dimensions  is  understood  with  reference  to  the  calculation  of 
areas  and  solid  contents.  Again,  in  the  natural  divisions  of 
time — days,  months,  and  years — we  have  a  special  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  human  mind,  and  thus  of  language,  that 
appears  to  be  quite  indispensablei  Also,  the  relation  between 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  and  numeral  systems  is  not  here 
to  be  overlooked.  It  may  be  added  that  the  secondary  xises  of 
such  words  as  head,  foot,  brow,  breast,  shoulder,  neck,  arm,  leg, 
lip,  ear,  eye,  etc.,  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  great  convenience; 

What  is  yet  to  be  noticed  is  of  still  more  striking  importance. 
The  form  above  mentioned  in  men  and  animals,  coupled  with 
the  consequent  usual  forward  direction  in  locomotion,  explains 
the  particular  manner  of  the  transference  of  many  space  words 
to  denote  relations  of  time. 

We  employ  for  the  purpose  two  different  representations, 
according  as  we  picture  ourselves  as  moving  along  the  line  of 
time,  or  as  remaining  stationary  while  the  procession  of  events 
comes  towards  us  in  front  and  passes  to  the  rear.  Hence  arise 
some  seemingly  contradictory  expressions.  We  go  to  what  is 
future,  and  it  comes  to  us ;  but  the  former  more  appropriately 
as  to  what  we  do,  and  the  latter  as  to  what  we  suffer.  We 
look  forward  to  the  future  and  backward  to  the  past  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  is  the  before  or  former,  and  the  later  is 
the  qfier,  as  in  a  procession  of  men,  the  earlier  to  arrive  would 
be  on  the  fore  part,  or  front,  of  the  next  later ;  thus  it  is  that 
^^ coming  events  cast  their  shadows  befora"  In  the  same  way 
one  event  is  represented  bis following  another;  the  late  is,  by  the 
way,  etymologically  the  lazy,  or  slow.     We  have  former  times 
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and  ajhretime  as  before  the  present, — which  gives  us  a  verbal 
contradiction  when  we  speak  of  looking  back  Mipou  former  time& 

But,  in  either  way  of  representation,  what  is  antecedent  to 
the  present  is  the  pa^t^  that  is,  either  has  passed  or  has  been 
passed;  and  the  present  is  a  point  which  is  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  time  as  of  the  space ;  and  distance  of  space  in  both 
directions  coincides  with  distance  of  time, — and  here  phenom- 
ena of  visual  perception  introduce  still  another  feature  of  cor- 
respondence, as  distance  renders  objects  dim  and  faint  to  the 
eye  and  reduces  their  apparent  magnitude. 

Still,  it  matters  not  much  in  what  light  we  regard  such  par- 
ticular correspondences ;  we  have,  anyhow,  the  great  fact  of 
the  correspondence  and  connection  between  time  and  space  as 
a  fundamental  fact  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  one  essen- 
tially important  in  reference  to  language.  The  words,  on,  in, 
at,  to,  from,  about,  instant,  present,  long,  short,  interval,  prog- 
ress, connection,  besides  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  are  but 
a  part  of  all  that  might  be  named  as  applicable  to  both  space 
and  tima  The  special  correspondences  are,  however,  to  the 
student  of  language,  hardly  less  important  than  those  of  the 
larger  and  more  fundamental  sort 

We  may  proceed  now  to  another  order  of  objects,  namely,  the 
world  of  material  things,  but  considered  first  apart  from  the 
sensible  qualities  by  which  they  are  directly  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  and  without  reference  now  to  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena or  forms  of  living  matter, — ^both  of  these  will  come  up 
presently  under  separate  heads. 

Confining  ourselves  to  this  view,  the  only  element  we  have 
to  add  to  time  and  space  relations  is  that  of  causality,  and 
that  of  substance  as  required  for  this  relation.  This,  namely, 
causality,  gives  to  material  substances  their  properties,  which 
we  know  as  relations  to  certain  eflects.  The  properties  in  ques- 
tion are  (1)  those  of  which  the  effects  are  motions  in  mass 
—or,  it  may  be,  static  conditions,  as  the  negative  of  motion, 
or,  as  what  they  really  are,  the  resultant  of  equal  and  opposite 
motions, — or  (2)  they  are  chemical  properties;  and  of  these 
the  effects  obvious  to  ordinary  observation  are,  either,  changes 
in  sensible  qualities,  or  such  as  seem  to  be  the  production  of 
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a  new  substance  or  tlie  impartation  of  a  new  property, — ^that 
is,  when  they  do  not,  as  they  may  do  sometimes,  seem  to 
involve  the  actual  destruction  of  substance.  Since  substance 
comes  and  goes  with  the  aggregate  of  its  properties  and  quali- 
ties, what  explains  the  latter  will  explain  any  notion  we  may 
have  of  the  former  as  produced  or  destroyed.  New  properties 
are  conceivable  only  as  relations  to  new  effects ;  so  that  we  come, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  effects  that  are  either  sensible  qualities  or 
else  time  and  space  relationa  Of  these,  the  latter  have  been 
already  discussed,  and  the  other  will  presently  be  considered. 

Properties  are  known  and  compared  only  by  knowing  and 
comparing  their  effects.  They  are  named  only  with  reference 
to  similarities  observed  in  the  effects ;  and  only  in  this  way  are 
things  named  as  possessing  them.  All,  therefore,  that  need  be 
stated  here  is  that  to  the  actual  time  and  space  relations  of 
bodies  another  element  is  added  by  their  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties,  as  causal  relations  to  possible  effects  in  the  same 
or  other  bodies,  effects  which  will  and  must  occur  under  this 
or  that  possible  set  of  circumstances,  or  occasions.  The  added 
element  of  complexity  carries  with  it,  of  course,  an  added 
capacity  for  combination.  Our  notions  of  chemical  properties 
will  differ  according  to  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  second- 
ary effects  of  which  we  have  spoken,  or  to  those  which,  as 
immediate,  lie  back  of  these,  and  which  are  to  be  described  as 
mere  re-arrangements  of  molecules  or  atoms,  and  which  are 
thus  purely  phenomena  of  time  and  space  relation  as  pertaining 
to  these  substances ;  on  this  latter  view,  substance,  time,  space, 
and  causality  explain  every  thing. 

The  elementary  physical  laws — the  chemical  included — ^are 
few  and  simple ;  and  by  laws  we  mean  uniform  modes  in  which 
causality  is  exerted,  and  which  in  the  present  case  are  deter- 
mined by  the  measurement  of  quantities  under  relations  of 
space  and  of  timei  When  completely  and  accurately  known, 
they  furnish  the  basis  for  a  language  of  science  which  is 
competent  for  the  exact  expression  of  every  thing  actual  or 
possible  within  their  domain. 

For  obvious  reasons,  such  a  language  cannot  serve  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  language  is  employed.  But  the 
same  uniformity  and  the  same  simplicity  in  nature  which  make 
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possible  the  language  of  science  are  the  groand  of  the  uniformity 
and  of  the  sufficiently  manageable  degree  of  simplicity  in 
things  and  phenomena  as  presented  to  ordinary  observation  and 
upon  which  the  language  of  common  life  builds  itself.  The 
conditions  and  properties  of  bodies  as  gaseous,  vaporous,  liquid, 
and  as  under  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  hardness  and  of 
elasticity,  and  as  presenting  structural  differences,  are  suf- 
ficienty  marked,  in  spite  of  the  gradations  which  exist.  And, 
as  before  remarked,  among  the  forms  and  motions  which  bodies 
assume  or  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  the  properties  and  the 
laws  of  matter,  there  are  leading  varieties  which,  practically, 
are  sufficiently  distinct  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

We  pass  now  to  another  order  of  things.  Bodies  have 
senaibfe  qualities^  which  are  a  something  superadded  to  the 
physical  properties  just  now  spoken  of — and  this  is  true  not- 
withstanding that  matter,  with  its  space  relations  and  physical 
properties,  would  be  unknown  to  us  but  for  the  sensations 
which  give  the  sensible  qualitie&  These  sensations  arise  upon 
the  occasion  of  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sensa  How  it 
is  that  what  we  experience  in  sensation  we  locate  in,  and  even 
actually  identify  with,  objects  permanently  existing  in  space — 
as  we  do  especially  in  the  case  of  touch  and  sight,  and  perhaps 
primarily  in  both, — how  these  sense-products  can  bring  with 
them  and  give  us  what  is  presupposed  as  given  before  we  can 
locate  them  in  it,  but  what  in  fact  we  cannot  get  without 
them, — and,  especially,  how  through  these  we  can  find  relations 
which  do  not  appertain  to  them  but  to  something  else,  is  a 
problem  which  we  are,  happily,  not  here  required  to  solve.  Any 
theory,  or  any  view  we  may  take,  of  the  nature  of  matter,  will 
allow  us  to  regard  the  qualities  as  attributes  founded  on,  and 
consisting  of,  relations  of  some  kind  to  the  seuse-products,  or 
sense-presentationa  In  fact,  both  the  qualities  and  the  sense- 
products  through  which  they  are  known  are  apprehended  by 
us  as  under  relations  of  space  and  time,  besides  others  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

These  sensible  qualities  have  in  sundry  ways  their  ground 
in  physical  properties  of  matter,  and  further  in  physical  effects 
as  the  sensory  nerves  are  acted  on  by  their  appropriate  stimuli ; 
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— and  it  is  as  a  consequence  of  this  that  these  qualities  have 
their  measurable  degrees  of  intensity,  besides  other  relations, 
notably  those  of  concord  and  discord  in  sound,  and  of  harmony 
and  contrast  in  color ; — and  thus  these  qualities  and  their  rela- 
tions depend  for  their  ultimate  ground  upon  the  mathematical 
relations  of  measurable  space  and  time.  In  this  manner  and  to 
this  extent,  these  mathematical  relations  are  the  basis,  or  at 
any  rate  a  shaping  element,  of  these  qualities,  as  well  as  of  the 
before  mentioned  physico-chemical  properties. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  notion  of  the  underlying  space  and  time 
relations  enters  actually  into  and  forms  a  part  of  our  perception 
and  our  estimate  of  intensity,  volume,  harmony,  and  the  like, 
in  the  sensations;*  but  there  is  such  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  physical  causes  and  the  psychical  effects  that,  though 
the  accurate  measurements  attainable  for  the  causes  is  not  so 
for  the  effects  as  taken  by  themselves,  yet  words  denoting  mag- 
nitude are  naturally  transferred  to  signify  degree;  likewise 
words  for  other  space-relations  are  treated  in  a  similar  way, — 
as,  for  instance,  harmony  is,  etymologically,  a  joining,  or  fitting 
together. 

Though  the  sensible  qualities  in  many  cases  run  into  one 
another  by  almost  undistinguishable  gradations,  yet  certain 
leading  varieties — as  of  color,  for  instance — ^are  either  so  widely 
diffused  in  nature  or  are  so  prominent  in  their  impressiveness 
that  they  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  recognition  by  name.  And 
though  analysis  of  sensible  qualities,  without  some  test  besides 
the  sensation  itself  or  the  direct  comparison  of  sensations,  is 
always  imperfect,  yet  such  analysis  is  possible  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  so  as  to  serve  sufficiently  well  for  the  ordinary  needs 
of  language. 

The  aggregation  of  different  orders  of  sensible  qualities  in 
the  same  material  bodies,  and  along  with  their  physical  prop- 
erties, serves  the  ends  of  language,  as  it  does  other  purposes  of 
utility  to  man.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  constitution  of  things 

*  In  the  case  of  melody,  there  is,  of  ooiine,  an  appreciation,  or  apprahflDaioii,  of 
the  time-relations  as  well  as  of  the  harmonical  relations  hetween  the  notes.  Bren 
much  of  the  effect  of  hannony  depends  on  the  succession  of  the  chords.  See 
article  on  "  Some  Disputed  Points  in  Music,**  by  Edmund  Oumey,  in  the  FbrU 
nighay  Rmneio,  for  July,  18t6. 
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quite  different  in  this  respect  We  migbt  suppose  ligbt  and 
color  to  be  reflected  to  our  eyes  only  from  a  kind  of  substance 
as  impalpable  to  touch  as  the  luminiferous  ether  itself;  we 
might  suppose  ourselves  to  have,  as  connected  with  such  sub- 
stances, all  the  visual  sensations  we  now  have,  and  to  have 
none  at  all  from  the  solid  bodies  that  we  perceive  by  the  touch. 
We  might  suppose,  also,  that  sound  should  proceed  only  from 
invisible  and  intangible  bodies,  as  in  thunder  and  lightning  we 
actually  have  light  and  soand  dissociated  from  any  tangible  cause. 
But  as  the  case  actually  is,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  qualities 
combine  themselves  together,  and  in  bodies  which  have  shape 
and  size  and  weight  and  the  lika  There  is  such  a  blending  of 
things  in  nature  that  attributes  of  the  most  various  and  diverse 
kinds  unite  in  one  and  the  same  object 

The  kinds  of  inanimate  things  as  constituted  by  sensible 
qualities  and  physical  properties  and  spatial  attributes,  are 
boldly  and  distinctly  marked,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  without 
any  high  development  of  the  generalizing  faculty.  They  usu- 
ally combine  several  attributes  of  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
orders.  Such  are  water,  ice,  snow,  earth,  sand,  clay,  rock,  hill, 
valley,  mountain,  plain,  river,  lake,  etc.,  etc. 

We  should  not  overlook  here,  that  class  of  qualities  with 
which  not  only  inanimate  objects,  but  living  and  personal 
beings  as  well,  are  invested  through  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
they  awaken  in  us,  and  with  which,  as  we  say,  we  regard  them. 
These  likings  and  dislikings,  attractions  and  repulsions,  feelings 
of  absorbed  affection,  of  contempt,  of  hate,  of  di^ust,  of  rever- 
ential honor,  and  the  like,  are  usually  so  identified  by  us  with 
their  objects  as  making  qualities  appertaining  to  them,  that 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  do  we  realize  that  these  qualities 
are  imparted  by  the  medium  through  which  we  look — which  is, 
as  it  were,  a  colored  or  refracting  atmosphere  exhaled  from  us, 
— and  that  they  would  fall  quite  away  were  we  to  view  the 
objects  in  the  **  dry  light "  of  indifference  or  of  mere  intel- 
lectual apprehension.  The  difficulty  is  increased  instead  of 
diminished  by  the  intensity  of  the  feeling;  and  the  feeling 
itself  is  intensified  by  the  mental  association  of  the  object  with 
the  whole  class  of  things  of  the  same  character.    As,  in  the  case 
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of  qualities  that  depend  upon  sense,  a  capacity  in  different 
persons  to  be  similarly  affected  by  the  same  objects  is  presup- 
posed as  a  basis  for  language,  so  is  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
case  of  qualities  that  depend  upon  sentiment:  notwithstanding 
the  actual  diversity  and  disagreement,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  instances  enough  of  concurrence  to  furnish  a  common 
ground  for  interpretation, — the  mere  bodily  expression  of  feel- 
ing would  hardly  serve  without  enough  of  such  ground  for  a 
first  foundation.  Qualities  of  the  description  here  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  properly  sensible  qualities,  superadd  elements  of 
complexity  to  those  which  arise  out  of  the  cat^ories  previously 
mentioned. 

The  organized  living  bodies  which  compose  the  so-called  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  are  formed  upon  certain  types, 
which  set  them  into  groups,  each  group  marked  by  peculiar 
characters ;  and  moreover,  there  runs  through  all  such  a  gene- 
ral plan  that  they  fall  into  a  systematic  classification,  more  or 
less  perfect  according  to  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  our 
knowledge, — ^a  classification  in  which  we  recognize  not  only 
genera  and  species  and  varieties,  but  classes,  orders  and  fami- 
lies, and  so  forth,  ranged  under  one  another  in  a  r^ular,  all- 
comprehending  gradation.  The  variations  under  the  types, 
while  they  suffice  to  distinguish  individuals  one  from  anothar, 
are  insignificant  in  amount  as  compared  with  the  general  char- 
acters to  which  there  is  a  close  adherence  as  these  characters 
repeat  themselves  in  individuals  of  a  common  descent 

Here,  also,  we  have— besides  the  similarities  of  structure— 
the  uniformities  which  constitute  the  laws  of  propagation, 
growth,  and  decay,  that  is,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  oiganic  life 
In  these  phenomena,  there  is  an  intermingled  operation  of  the 
ordinary  properties  of  matter  and  of  those  peculiar  to  vital- 
ized substances,  and  differing  in  them  according  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  organs, — an  operation  which  is  in  part  a 
concurrence  of  forces,  but  which  involves  also  a  conflict  and  a 
neutralization  or  counteraction  of  the  physico-chemical  by  the 
vital  powers.  The  latter  class  of  properties  are,  of  course,  as 
well  as  the  former,  mere  causal  relations  to  phenomena. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  if  the  existence 
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of  an  organized  form  is  a  prerequisite  condition  of  the  action 
of  the  latter  class  of  properties,  the  origin  of  the  forms  cannot 
be  attributed  to  them,  and  hence  not  to  any  properties  inherent 
in  substances  as  such.  And  even  if  this  could  be  so,  such 
properties,  as  having  reference  to  this  particular  order  of  effects, 
would  still  be  something  superadded  to  the  other  properties  of 
the  substancea 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  in  r^ard  to  transformation  and 
development,  they  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
distinct  types  sufficiently  discriminated.  The  shading  off  which 
sometimes  makes  it  so  difficult  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
kinds  does  not  appear  except  upon  a  wide  and  minute  survey. 

As  was  remarked  under  the  head  of  space  and  time  relations, 
the  limitation  in  the  forms  of  organized  beings  and  the 
simplicity  of  plan  that  runs  through  this  department  of  nature 
cannot  fail  to  impress  us,  when  the  antecedent  abstract  possi- 
bilities are  at  all  considered.  Moreover,  there  are  within  the 
plan  itself  analogies  and  "homologies"  and  "parallelisms" 
sufficiently  obvious  to  ordinary  superficial  inspection  and  in 
many  ways  serviceable  to  language, — ^and  the  existence  of  these 
depends  upon  that  of  others  which  discover  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  anatomist  and  the  intelligent  comparisons  of  the  sci- 
entific observer, — there  are  withal  analogies  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  world  of  matter  that  render  similar  service. 

The  structure  of  organized  beings  determines  the  character 
and  kind  of  their  movements.  And  it  is  in  the  motions  of 
men  and  animals  that  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  the  nucleus, 
the  germinal  matter,  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  luxuriant  growth  and  the  fruit  and  flower  of  language 
have  developed  themselves.  Bearded  not  only  as  moving 
things  but  as  animated  beings,  or  active  agents,  and  as  produc- 
ing effects  and  acting  upon  other  beings  or  upon  inanimate 
things,  terms  borrowed  from  them  are  applied  to  things  of 
whatever  kind  considered  as  causes  of  effects  and  as  possessing 
physical  powers.  Hence,  also,  the  distinction  of  active  agent 
and  of  suffering  object  enters  so  fundamentally  into  the 
grammatical  structure  of  all  language  that  has  any  structure  at 
all.  Hence,  also,  arises  the  personification  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  language,  which,  however,  is  vivified  and 
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raised  to  its  highest  power  by  elements  under  the  head  we  are 
next  to  consider. 

Turning  then  next,  and  finally,  to  the  world  of  sentient^ 
conscious^  intelligent  beings^  we  find  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
men  all  subject  to  like  passions  and  afiectiona ;  all  receiving 
similar  impressions  from  and  gaining  similar  perceptions  of 
surrounding  objects  through  the  organs  of  sense ;  all  endowed 
with  similar  capacities  of  knowledge  and  similar  propensities 
to  activity ;  with  susceptibilities  to  similar  motives  of  action ; 
with  similar  capacities  for  suffering  and  enjoyment;  and  all 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  respects  whether  the  lower  or  the 
higher  operations  of  the  intellect  We  find  also,  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  animals — ^if  we  n:iay  so  denominate  that  in  them 
which  transcends  what  is  simply  material, — we  there  not  only 
find  similarities  among  animals  themselves,  but  we  observe 
much  that  we  cannot  but  regard  as  similar,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  to 
what  we  experience  in  ourselves.  When  what  we  observe  in 
them  cannot  be  explained  by  anything  analogous  in  ourselves, 
we  are  still  able  to  refer  everything  to  certain  uniform  modes 
of  activity. 

The  soul  of  man  does  not  stand  apart,  dissociated  from  the 
system  of  nature ;  it  is  linked  in  with  it,  as  it  must  of  necessity 
be  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  language.  Language,  begin- 
ning with  the  sensible,  can  reach  and  cover  what  belongs  to  the 
soul  only  by  means  of  the  embodiment  of  the  soul  in  a 
material  organism  and  its  manifestation  through  such  a  vehicle 
This  is  over  and  above  the  necessity  of  a  union  of  body  aad 
soul  to  render  possible  any  manifestation  whatever  of  mind  to 
mind. 

We  do  not  concern  ourselves  now  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
vocal  organs  to  speech,  as  thus  furnishing  the  material  part,  the 
outer  body,  of  language.  Something  to  serve  this  general 
purpose  is  of  course  a  necessity ;  but  we  have  assumed  this  as 
provided.  Our  business  at  present  is  with  the  meaning,  or 
inner  soul,  of  words ;  and  we  deal  only  with  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  language,  in  whatever  way  out- 
wardly embodied,  whether  in  the  way  of  speech  or  writing  or 
any  sort  of  symbols,  including  even  gestural  signa 
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The  channel  by  which  words  pass  from  the  sphere  of  sense 
to  that  of  conscioosneas  is  found  in  the  ways  in  which  the  soul 
acts  upon,  is  affected  by,  and  manifests  itself  through  the 
bodily  organs.  The  transition  being  thus  made,  language 
presses  into  its  service  analogies  of  various  kinds  drawn  from 
the  domain  of  the  purely  material.  The  debt  is  largely  offset  by 
what  is  transferred  in  the  other  direction  from  the  animate  to 
the  inanimate,  and  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material;  there  is 
here  a  mutual  play  of  give  and  take  between  these  two  worlds. 

Language  begins,  of  course,  by  taking  soul  and  body 
together  as  one  complex  whole,  one  personal  being,  and  with- 
out at  all  discriminating  between  what  applies  more  especially 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  But  in  many  acts  and  states,  one 
of  the  two  united  parts  predominates  above  the  other,  and 
language  comes  by  degrees  to  achieve  finally  the  total 
elimination  of  the  corporeal  part  and  the  indication  of  the 
simply  incorporeal;  and  as  it  does  with  what  concerns  the 
whole,  so  it  does  with  what  has  relation  to  parts,  such  as  the 
eye,  the  hand,  the  heart,  the  blood,  the  breath. 

The  analogies  between  the  material  world,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual,  on  the  other — including  linguistic 
connections  of  whatever  kind — ^furnish  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject 9f  study,  alike  for  the  philologist,  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian.  In  the  domain  of  the  moral,  as  of  the 
physical,  we  have  the  conceptions  of  power,  of  influence,  of 
strength,  of  weakness,  of  growth  and  decay,  of  life  and  death, 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  purity 
and  defilement,  of  repose  and  of  agitation,  of  peace  and  of 
conflict,  of  harmony  and  discord,  of  fitness  and  unfitness,  of 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  of  the  great  and  the  little,  the  lofty 
and  the  low ;  we  have  splendor  physical,  and  glory  moral  and 
spiritual.  We  are  impressed,  we  are  inspired,  we  apprehend 
and  comprehend,  we  weigh  and  we  revolve,  we  combine  and 
analyze,  we  unite  and  divide,  we  include  and  exclude,  we  refer 
and  we  deduce  and  we  unfold,  not  only  intellectually,  but  in  a 
purely  physical  sense  according  to  the  original  import  of  these 
words. 

Some  minds  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with  this  corre- 
spondence that  they  have  been  led  to  r^ard  the  material  world 
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as  finding  one  of  its  main  ends  in  serving  as  a  basis  for  a  lan- 
guage to  convey  moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  A  line  of  thought 
is  possible  in  this  direction  which  would  lead  us  off  from  the 
solid  ground  on  which  we  have  chosen  to  take  our  stand. 

These  analogies  and  correspondences  are  largely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  law  of  causality  prevails,  within 
certain  limits,  in  the  one  of  these  worlds  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  both  are  subject  to  the  same  rela- 
tions of  time,  and  are  apprehended  under  the  same  laws  of 
thought ;  and  further,  by  the  fact  that  emotions  and  sentiments 
of  the  soul  are  intimately  blended  with  all  our  experiences  of 
material  things ;  as  well  as  by  the  other  fact  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  in  our  fellow-men  becomes  known  to  us  only  as  mani- 
fested by  actions  which  pertain  to  the  bodily  organism.  As  for 
the  intellectual  simply,  it  is  constantly  brought  into  exercise  in 
connection  with  material  objects,  in  all  our  perceptions  of  them, 
and  in  all  our  operations  with  and  upon  them,  and  hence  terms 
are  readily  borrowed  from  the  material  and  the  external,  and 
applied  to  the  intellectual  and  the  internal 

These  analogies,  or  relations  of  whatever  kind  and  in  what- 
ever way  to  be  explained,  are  an  important  feature  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  language,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  its  higher  uses.  The  consideration 
of  this  apparent  subordination  of  the  lower  sphere  of  existence 
to  the  higher,  is  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  cannot 
but  be  helpful  to  an  exalted  view  of  what  we  may  without  pre- 
sumption regard  as  ends  discernible  by  us  in  the  creation  of 
God. 

The  ideal  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley  would  have  us  regard 
the  universe  of  matter  as  nothing  but  a  language,  nothing  but  a 
method  or  order  which  the  Deity  follows  in  the  communication 
of  "  ideas"  to  the  minds  of  men,  a  method  in  which  **  ideas" 
serve  as  signs  of  other  "  ideas ;"  this  view,  consistently  carried 
out,  would  also  make  Him  the  agent  of  transmission  in  all  the 
intercourse  of  these  minds  with  each  other.  The  scientist  of  the 
present  day,  who  resolves  matter  into  mere  force,  cannot  well 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  doctrine  of  pure  idealism  is  quite  as 
reasonable  as  one  of  pure  materialism.  Whatever  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  matter  be  accepted,  the  adaptations  in  e^^rj  part  oi 
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the  material  world  to  the  ends  of  language  are  too  clear  to  be  • 
denied  by  those  who  give  any  place  at  all  to  the  notion  of  adap- 
tation as  a  reality  in  nature.  It  might  indeed  be  presumed 
that,  if  there  is  adaptation  to  ends  in  any  part  of  the  system,  it 
must  extend  to  that  which  is  the  head  and  crown  of  all,  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man,  so  far  as  that  forms  a  part  of  the  system. 
Admitting,  as  we  must  do,  in  some  sense,  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  matter,  how  far  the  conscious  workings  of  the  soul  take 
shape  from  its  connection  with  the  body,  and  how  and  where  to 
draw  the  line  separating  these  phenomena  from  the  domain  of 
the  purely  spiritual,  is  what  no  science  and  no  philosophy  has 
yet  been  able  to  teach  us.  It  is  only  as  to  what  lies  on  one  side 
of  this  line  that  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  man  is  to  be 
r^arded  as  himself  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature.  There  is 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  the  physiological  psychologists  have  no  very  near  prospect 
of  being  able  to  force  into  line  under  their  theories  of  *'  reflex 
function''  and  the  like, — no  matter  what  they  may  do  as  to  all 
that  lies  in  the  lower  department.  To  the  higher  category  must 
be  assigned  the  powers  involved,  if  not  indeed  in  all,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  use  we  make  of  general  terms. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  facts  we  have  thus 
set  forth,  that  gave  birth  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideal  arche- 
types as  the  patterns  of  created  things,  which  ideas,  embodied 
in  individuals  under  the  mathematical  relations  of  number  and 
of  space,  were  r^arded  as  thus  constituting  the  world  of  actual 
existence, — a  doctrine,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
esteem  decidedly  preferable  to  that  modern  chimera  of  an  orig- 
inal homogeneity  self -differentiated  by  a  process  of  evolution ; 
so  long,  at  least,  as  it  remains  unexplained  how  homogeneity 
can  tend  to  difference,  or  what  kind  of  a  process  of  evolution 
that  may  be  which  can  evolve  what  was  not  before  in  some  way 
or  in  some  sense  involved. 

We  have,  in  the  plan  of  nature,  a  system  made  up  out  of 
several  orders  of  things  in  an  ascending  series,  each  more  simple 
order  re-appearing  in  the  more  complex  above  it,  and  thus  all 
blended  into  a  unity.  In  the  elements  which  it  superadds,  each 
order  in  the  series  is  distinct  from  the  one  below  it  The  higher 
powers  of  the  soul  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensation  and  the 
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law  of  association ;  nor  can  sensation  be  made  oat  of  matter  or 
motions  of  matter;  nor,  conversely,  can  matter  consist  of  sensa- 
tion, not  even  of  resistance  as  a  sensation ;  nor  can  the  deter- 
mination of  the  forms  and  the  cycles  of  organic  life  be  referred 
to  inherent  properties  of  substances ;  nor  can  matter  itself  be 
resolved  into  any  of  its  relations,  such  as  those  of  motion,  or 
space,  or  causality ;  nor  can  relations  of  causality  be  resolved 
into  those  of  time,  or  space,  or  both ;  nor  those  of  space  into 
those  of  time ;  nor  time  itself  into  nothing.  Much  less  can  we 
find  any  explanation  of  these  things,  or  of  their  origin,  by  im- 
agining them  as  developed  one  out  of  the  other.  Development 
explains  nothing,  only  as  we  find  the  same  elements  and  the 
same  laws  working  in  different  stagea 

Combination,  in  language,  is  provided  for  not  only  by  the 
variety  of  attributes  under  each  order  of  things,  but  further  as 
individuals  which  come  under  any  higher  order  unite  in  them- 
selves the  attributes  of  all  the  orders  below.  And  generalization 
of  the  widest  range  is  admitted  by  the  analogies  between  the  di- 
ferent  orders,  as  well  as  by  the  duplications  under  each  order  or 
category  of  things,  and  by  the  carrying  up  of  the  lower  into  the 
higher.  Diversity,  is  provided  for,  both  under  each  order  and 
in  the  diversity  which  distinguishes  the  orders  from  each  other. 

A  fruitful  source  of  combination  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
changes  which  time  relation  admits,  and  which  the  same  indi- 
vidual things  undergo  without  loss  of  identity  as  objects  of 
thought  Thus  we  have  motion,  or  change  of  place,  we  have 
change  of  physical  properties,  of  sensible  qualities,  of  organic 
growth  and  decay,  and  of  mental  states  and  mental  character, 
all  without  changing  the  conceived  identity  of  the  object,  and 
thus  all  furnishing  ground  for  predication  and  for  other  forms 
of  combination. 

The  merely  suggestive  sketch  that  we  have  thus  given,  upon 
a  subject  so  vast  in  extent,  will  yet  suffice  for  our  purpose. 
We  see  that  the  constitution  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  furnish 
an  alphabet  of  thought^  with  which  we  are  able  to  spell  out  the 
objects  presented  to  our  cognizance,  and  thus,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  limited  number  of  symbols  as  variously  combined, 
to  represent  to  ourselves  and  to  signify  in  communication  with 
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others  the  unlimited  variety  of  objects  of  thought  which  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  world  of  actuality,  or  which  we  may 
frame  to  ourselves  out  of  our  own  imagination.  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  a  rkoetic  alphabet  for  the  soul,  or  inner  component,  of 
language,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  phonetic  alphabet  we 
have  for  the  outer,  or  material,  component,  as  analogous  thereto, 
and  as  helpful  to  us  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 

The  languages  we  have  in  ordinary  use  are  not,  indeed, 
founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  objects  of  thought  to  their  ulti- 
mate elements.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  which 
science  is  able  to  employ  when  it  becomes  sufficiently  perfected. 
The  achievement  of  a  universal  language  formed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, not  however  for  common  use,  but  rather  for  the  general 
purposes  of  science,  and  applicable  to  all  sciences  alike,  has 
been  the  dream  of  philosophers.  The  capacious  and  far-reaching 
mind  of  Leibnitz  brooded  over  his  scheme  of  a  Lingua  Gharac- 
ierica  Universalisy  from  his  boyhood  till  his  latest  years,  a  scheme 
for  a  system  of  characters  that  should  be,  or  should  answer  to, 
as  he  said,  ^'a  sort  of  alphabet  of  human  thought,"  and  which 
should  serve  as  an  unerring  organon  of  reasoning  and  discovery, 
— described  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  Seckendorff,  as  "genus  scrip- 
tur»  vere  philosophic»,  qua  notiones  revocarentur  ad  Alpha- 
bethum  quoddam  cogitationum  humanarum,"  and  elsewhere  as 
"  organi  genus  novum  plus  multo  mentis  potentiam  aucturum, 
quam  vitra  optica  oculos  juverunt,  tan  toque  superius  Micro- 
scopiis  aut  Telescopiis,  quanto  prsBstantior  est  ratio  visu."  The 
learned  Bishop  Wilkins  worked  out  by  the  labor  of  years  his 
Essay  towards  a  Real  Qiarojcter  and  a  Philosophical  Language^ 
founded  on  a  systematic  classification  of  all  the  objects  of 
human  thought,  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  arbitrary  characters 
corresponding.*  The  Ars  Signorum  of  George  Dalgamo  was  a 
scheme  not  unlike  that  of  Wilkins,  and  published  a  few  years 
earlier,  but  worked  out  with  less  fullness  in  detail.  For  many 
reasons,  all  such  schemes  must  fail  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
impracticable  under  the  existing  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  languages  we  have  for  ordinary  use  are  not  made  after 

*  A  sketch  of  this  scheme  of  Bishop  Wilkins  is  given  in  Pnifessor  Max  Mtmer's 
Leektrtt  on  the  Sdenee  of  Language,  Second  Series. 
VOL.  XXXV.  48 
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and  Gftnnot  be  reduced  to  any  such  method.  The  greater  part 
of  our  words  signify  some  complex  combination  of  elements ; 
and  the  notions  we  thus  employ  are  analogous  to  characters  of 
a  syllabic  alphabet^  instead  of  one  of  vowels  and  consonanta 
The  words — ^under  the  tenn  ivord  we  include  meaning  as  well  as 
sound — are  such  as  have  come  into  being,  or  have  shaped  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  to  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  advancing 
mind  of  man.  Th^y  are  thus,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
immensely  superior  to  any  supposable  perfectly  analytic  lan- 
guage; and  so  it  would  be,  even  were  the  construction  of  such 
a  language  a  possible  thing  or  an  actual  achievement  The 
practical  sense  of  mankind  gives  birth  to  language  adapted  to 
their  needs  in  their  actual  circumstances  and  their  actual  con- 
dition of  mental  development. 

For  any  use  for  which  words  are  wanted  denoting  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  things  as  determined  by  thorough  analysis, 
suitable  words  or  other  symbols  can  be  found  and  employed, 
just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  these  elements  can  be  ascertained  and 
determined.  In  the  symbols  of  mathematics  we  have  such  a 
language  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  and,  as 
extended  and  adapted  so  as  to  apply  to  physical  facts  of 
various  kinds,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  wonderful  advances 
made  by  modem  science  and  the  consequent  extension  of  man's 
power  over  natura  In  the  symbolic  notation  of  chemistry,  we 
have  a  signal  example  of  the  advantage,  for  both  scientific  and 
practical  purposes,  of  a  thoroughly  analytic  language  adapted 
to  a  particular  department  of  knowledge.  The  notes  of  written 
music  are  an  example  of  an  analytic  language  for  another  class 
of  thinga 

In  a  perfect  language  of  the  analytic  kind,  each  expression 
indicates  all  the  elements  which  compose  the  object  signified ; 
indicates  also  relations  to  other  objects  within  the  domain  to 
which  the  language  applies;  at  least,  furnishes  the  means  of 
ascertaining  them  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  alone.  This 
feature  is  the  essential  of  the  Leibnitzian  idea,* — ^the  realization 

*  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Leibnitz,  quoted  by  Dngald  Stewart,  that  he  wm 
acquainted  with  the  sohemei  of  Dalgamo  and  of  WiUdna,  and  regarded  them  at 
falling  altogether  short  of  his  own  idea  of  the  prindples  on  whidi  a  Philoeq|Jacal 
Language  should  be  oonstructed. 
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of  whioh  is  possible,  however,  only  soiar  as  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  employing  dififerent  methods  adapted  respectively 
to  different  departments  of  knowledge.  Science  is  doubtless 
to  be  increasingly  indebted,  in  the  future,  to  the  invention 
and  the  employment  of  such  methods,  both  in  the  way  of 
symbolic  notation  and  of  analytic  nomenclature.  Pretensions 
to  the  character  and  the  name  of  science,  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained,  may  to  some  extent  be  tested  by  the 
capability  to  be  worked  by  such  an  instrument 

Were  not  the  world  of  nature  a  veritable  cosmos^  a  system  of 
things  with  unity  of  plan,  a  fabric  of  which  the  warp  and  the 
woof  are  the  uniform  modes  of  operation  which  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature,  with  whatever  else  in  nature  goes  to  constitute 
the  similarities  it  presents, — ^a  fabric  simple  in  its  materials 
and  methods  of  formation,  yet  by  the  blendings  and  interlac- 
ings  of  its  threads  presenting  a  manifold  variety, — ^a  &brio 
upon  which  as  a  ground  are  made  to  come  out  those  every- 
where recurring  types,  the  forms  of  organized  existence,  with 
the  combined  simplicity,  unity,  and  variety  they  exhibit, — 
were  it  not  for  conditions  such  as  these,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
science,  and  consequently  no  language  of  science,  could  have 
ever  had  a  being.  But  it  is  equally  true,  though  seldom  con- 
ridered,  that  no  language  of  common  life,  no  means  whatever 
of  communication  from  mind  to  mind, — or  to  say  the  least, 
none  resembling  in  any  respect  what  we  now  employ, — oould 
have  been  realized  in  any  way  except  under  the  like  prerequi- 
site conditions.  In  short,  a  logoSj  not  only  as  reason  but  as 
word,  is  inconceivable  without  the  cosmos. 

Besides  this  gaaeral  constitution  of  things,  we  observe  also 
an  adaptation  to  language  with  reference  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  faculties.  The  beginning  of  lan- 
guage has  to  be  made  with  what  is  obvious  to  sense  and  with 
what  we  may  call  the  concrete  and  thus  readily  apprehensible 
phases  of  the  general.  Nature  accordingly  presents  obtrusive 
similarities  of  this  description  to  the  opening  mind  of  the  child, 
as  likewise  to  the  adult  in  a  rude  or  primitive  stage  of  culture ; 
and  provision  is  made  for  linguistic  growth  and  enlargement 
by  successive  steps,  as  the  mental  powers  gradually  unfold 
themselves  and  as  they  extend  their  reach  to  wider  and  higher 
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spheres  of  thought.  It  is  as  a  consequence  of  this  that  the 
general  structure,  or  what  to  distinguish  it  as  including  far  more 
than  mere  grammatical  structure,  we  may  call  the  frame- work 
of  thought  and  of  expression  that  pervades  a  language,  takes 
its  character  from  the  lower  spheres  of  objects  of  thought  and 
is  carried  up  into  the  higher,  somewhat  as,  in  the  vertebrates  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  same  general  form  appears  in  the 
higher  classes  as  in  the  lower,  though  serving  widely  different 
purposes  and  more  or  less  modified  accordingly. 

Much  has  been  said  by  many  concerning  the  imperfections 
of  language ;  and  wisely,  if  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
them,  or  to  incite  us  to  remedy  them.  We  may  truly  r^ard 
them,  however,  as  due  not  so  much  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  to  the  imperfect 
development  to  which  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  attained, 
and,  primarily,  to  the  feeble  and  inefficient  and  perverted  use 
which  man  has  made  of  the  opportunities  furnished  to  his 
hand.  As  the  mind  of  man  makes  real  advances,  intellectual 
and  moral,  we  must  look  for  corresponding  improvement  in 
language  as  an  instrument  both  of  thought  and  of  expression. 
How  near  an  approach  the  language  of  man — all  its  depart- 
ments comprehended — shall  ever  make  to  what  would  answer 
after  any  sort  to  the  ideal  conception  of  Leibnitz,  and  to  per- 
fection in  all  respects,-  4n  other  words,  how  nearly  the  logos^  as 
the  embodiment  and  manifestation  of  the  human  reason,  shall 
become  the  reflex  of  the  cosmos,  through  which  the  divine  rea- 
son manifests  and  bodies  forth  itself  as  the  eternal  Word, — will 
depend  upon  how  near  the  character  and  the  mind  of  man 
shall  ever  come  to  the  complete  and  perfect  development  of  the 
capacities  by  virtue  of  which  he  stands  eminent  above  the  sur- 
rounding creation,  and  how  clearly  he  shall  thus  prove  himself 
to  have  been  indeed  made  in  the  image  of  Ood. 
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abt.  vil— necessary  truths  and  the  principle 

OP  mENTITT. 

One  of  the  vexations  awaiting  anybody  who  meddles  with 
the  controversy  on  Necessary  Truth,  is  the  double  meaning  of 
the  phrase  itself.  What  is  Truth — subjective  or  objective? 
What  is  Necessity — a  determination  of  the  mind,  or  a  determi- 
nation of  things  with  which  the  mind  converses?  We  have 
seen  Sir  William  Hamilton  actually  calling  Descartes  into 
court  to  testify  to  the  Kantian  criterion  of  innate  knowledge ; 
a  nawet6  only  to  be  capped  by  calling  Kant  to  prove  Reid's 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  perception  of  extension  and  motion. 
Hamilton  abounds  in  these  simplicities,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  Mr.  Lewes,  who  informs  us  that  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  as 
also  Kant  and  his  followers  insist,  "that  the  mind  brings  with 
it  at  birth  a  structure  which  renders  certain  conclusions  neces- 
sary."* As  also  I  we  may  as  well  say  that  Spinoza  and 
Malebranche,  as  also  Locke  and  his  followers  insist,  that  all 
ideas  flow  from  experience.  Mr.  Lewes  has  contrived  to  em- 
broil all  modern  metaphysics  in  a  single  sentence.  Nothing 
can  be  said  to  any  purpose  by  any  one  upon  this  question  of 
Necessary  Truth,  until  the  historical  meanings  of  the  phrase 
have  been  discriminated,  and  the  one  we  intend  to  stand  by 
has  been  exactly  defined. 

By  necessity  Descartes  means  objective  necessity  in  ideals  or 
reals,  the  constraint  or  determination  things  are  under  of  being 
as  they  are,  and  not  otherwise :  by  necessary  truths  he  means 
the  intuitions  we  have  of  these  determinations.  The  first 
necessity,  that  is,  the  first  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  is 
the  necessity  that  where  thinking  goes  on  there  must  be  a 
something  which  thinks  {une  chose  pensante);  or  specifically 
(since  this  is  a  universal  not  to  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
our  search  for  truth),  the  necessity  that  my  thinking  must  be 
the  action  of  a  thinking  me.  The  second  is  the  necessity  that 
to  the  idea  I  find  within  myself  of  an  infinite  and  infinitely 

•  Prob,  L^e  and  Mind,  i,  247. 
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perfect  being  necessarily  existing,  such  a  being  must  corres- 
pond. The  real  existence  of  God  thus  established,  we  have  a 
guarantee  in  his  infinitely  perfect  character  of  our  perceptions 
of  an  external  world  It  is  certain  that  he  will  not  deceive  us ; 
external  realities  must  therefore  correspond  to  our  ideas  of 
them.  All  these  (the  soul,  God,  the  external  world),  are 
necessities  of  real  existence.  To  them  are  to  be  added  the 
necessities  of  the  ideal  abstractions  of  mathematics  and  logic, 
as  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle  is  two  right  angles, 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  In  both 
worlds,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  concrete  and  the  abstract, 
necessity  is  objective.  Its  origin,  according  to  Descartes,  is 
the  will  of  God,  who  has  created  the  universe  as  it  is  and 
imposed  upon  it  his  laws  as  they  are ;  a  doctrine  we  need  not 
discuss,  and  which  we  notice  here  only  as  emphasizing  the  fiict 
that  necessity  is  not  in  us  or  in  the  structure  the  mind  brings 
with  it  at  birth,  but  in  things  themselves.  Our  necessaiy 
truths  are  the  intuitions  of  these  objective  necessities,  and 
therefore  not  an  impotency  or  infirmity  of  the  mind,  a  mere 
inability  to  think  otherwise  than  we  do,*  but  the  operations  of 
a  faculty,  the  exertions  of  positive  power;  which  faculty  or 
power  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind  itself,  so  far  from  being  a 
product  of  our  experience  of  the  universe  that  without  it  ex- 
perience would  be  impossible.  What  experience  does  is  to 
present  the  realities  to  the  mind ;  what  the  mind  does  is  to 
perceive  the  realities  and  the  necessary  relations  maintained 
among  them.  How  far  Descartes  was  right  or  wrong  in  his 
enumeration  of  necessary  truths,  that  is,  in  his  philosophy,  we 
need  not  stop  to  inquire.  But  this  is  the  distinctive  doctrine 
of  nationalism  in  all  ages,  whatever  forms  it  wears;  that  we 
have  intuitions  of  objective  necessities  real  and  ideal,  particular 
and  universal. 

Locke  imagined  that  he  was  controverting  this  rationalism 
when  he  declared  that  our  necessary  truths  are  not  innate  but 
derived  from  experience.  Condillac  supposed  that  he  had 
saved  and  completed  the  work  of  Locke  by  declaring  that  all 
experience  is  transformed  sensation.     But  the  first  really  eflFec- 

*  We  art  tmable  to  think  otherwiae  than  we  do  but  for  the  reMon  that  «« 
peroeiTe  things  must  be  as  they  are. 
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tive  blow  was  delivered  by  Berkeley,  when  he  made  way  with 
our  intuition  of  the  substance  of  matter  as  the  basis  of  material 
phenomena.  Hume  followed  with  an  attack  upon  our  intui- 
tions of  the  substance  of  mind,  of  force  and  cause,  and  of  the 
deity ;  leaving  only  a  universe  of  floating  phenomena  without 
any  substance  in  which  they  inhere,  or  any  reason  or  necessity 
which  determines  their  order  of  co-existence  and  succession. 
Even  this  was  only  indecisive  speculation  upon  the  surfaces  of 
things  and  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  dogmatic  stamp  of 
Dr.  Johnson.*  The  whole  dream  of  Idealism  and  Nihilism 
vanishes  before  the  simple  affirmations  of  any  man's  reason  and 
the  only  possible  vindication  of  it  is  to  turn  reason  into  dream 
too.  This  was  the  work  of  Kant  The  Kritik  der  Beinen  Ver- 
nwnft  exactly  fulfills  its  title.  It  reinstates  Season  as  defined 
by  all  rationalists  and  the  common  sense  of  men,  putting  back 
into  consciousness  the  intuitions  which  Berkeley  and  Hume 
bad  turned  out  of  it ;  and  then  dissolves  Reason  and  its  intui* 
lions  in  a  criticism  more  searching  and  destructive  than  Hume 
ever  thought  of.  It  is  true  that  we  have  all  these  convictions 
which  have  been  paraded  for  ages  in  the  fore-front  of  philoso- 
phy, intuitions  of  space  and  time,  of  substance,  force,  the  abso" 
lute;  and  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  or  go  counter  to 
them.  Why  can't  we  ?  Because  we  perceive  that  the  realities 
of  which  we  are  convinced  art  and  must  be  as  they  are  7  Not 
at  all.  We  can't  simply  because  we  can't;  the  necessity  is 
subjective — in  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  Thinking  has 
its  pre-deiermined  forms  which  it  necessarily  imposes  upon  the 
objects  we  think  about  We  cannot  but  think  of  matter  as 
occupying  space,  motion  as  occupying  space  and  time,  because 
space  and  time  are  d,  priori  forms  of  sensibility :  we  cannot  but 

*  "I  observed  that  though  we  are  satiBfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true  (Berkeley's, 
of  the  non-ezistenoe  of  matter),  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it  I  never  shall  forget 
the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his  foot  with  mighty  force 
against  a  large  stone,  tiU  he  rebounded  from  it,—*  I  refute  it  thus.* "— JSmuwO; 
ethed.,  1,462. 

Mr.  Ifill  and  the  idealists  generally,  are  greatly  ofEended  by  this  refutation. 
Yet  it  corresponds  to  Hume's  doctrine  that  speculative  doubt  vanishes  in  practi- 
oal  life,  which  also,  we  believe,  is  tiie  real  moral  of  Kant's  critidsoL  It  contains 
the  two  intuitions  that  where  there  is  resistance  there  must  be  a  something 
whidi  resists,  and  where  resistance  is  felt  a  something  which  feels.  The  axgn- 
ment  is  conclusive  until  the  intuitions  are  completely  got  rid  ot 
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think  substance,  force,  cause,  law,  the  absolute,  because  these 
are  d  priori  forms  of  reason.  But  does  either  sensibility  or 
reason  authorize  us  to  affirm  the  realities  corresponding  to  the 
forms  which  sense  and  reason  wear?  So  far  from  it  that  any 
attempt  to  make  the  affirmation  plunges  us  at  once  into  a 
chaos  of  paralogisms,  antinomies,  and  illusion.  Neither  of 
them  have  been  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  being  of  God  or 
of  the  soul;  the  abyss  of  ^* transcendental  idealism"  awaits 
them  both.  Our  necessary  truths  are  things  which,  whether 
true  or  not,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  thinking ;  and  their 
criterion  is  the  impossibility  of  thinking  otherwise — the  "in- 
conceivability'' of  their  "negationa" 

It  would  however  be  a  profound  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Kant  denies  the  ontological  realities  which,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  refuses  to  affirm.  Unlike  Mr.  Lewes  on  the  one  hand,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  on  the  other,  he  was  incapable  of  either  of  these 
non-sequiturs.  His  conclusion  was  not  nihilism  but  nescience, 
the  nullity  of  speculation,  the  worth  of  action.  The  Kritik  der 
Beinen  Vernunfi  is  the  flaming  two-edged  sword  at  the  gate  of 
Eden,  warning  men  from  the  forfeited  and  uninhabitable  para- 
dise of  philosophy  to  the  rugged  realities  of  life.  None  the 
less  the  Transcendental  Esthetic  and  Logic  is  the  legitimate 
child  of  the  earlier  English  Sensationalism  and  the  sire  of  the 
later.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lewes  alike  accept  the  ELantian 
d  priori  Forms  of  Thought,  explaining  them  as  the  registered 
results  of  ancestral  experience.  Both  escape  the  charmed  circle 
of  nescience  but  each  by  a  route  of  his  own.  Mr.  Spencer 
retains  the  criterion  of  the  inconceivability  of  negations  but 
converts  it  into  a  ^'  universal  postulate''  of  objective  validity. 
The  structure  of  the  mind  has  been  moulded  by  the  continuous 
action  of  the  environing  universe;  therefore,  relations  of 
thought  whose  negations  are  inconceivable  answer  to  estab- 
lished relations  of  things;  objective  necessary  facts  are  infal- 
libly indicated  by  subjective  necessities.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  if  Mr.  Spencer  had  studied  Eant  at  first  hand,  and  not 
through  the  haze  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  would  have 
foreseen  the  consequences  of  this  prodigious  petitio  principii 
They  are  perfectly  well  known  to  Mr.  Lewes,  who  accordingly 
has  substituted  for  the  round-about  postulate  of  inconceivable 
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negation  the  only  "  principle  of  certitude"  left,  the  direct  intui- 
tion of  identity.  Given  the  contents  of  consciousness  produced 
and  moulded  by  ancestral  experience,  modified  by  its  own; 
then  a  series  of  simple  identifications  adds  to  them  the  certitude 
of  things  beyond  them ;  self-consciousness  rises  on  the  wings 
of  Reasoned  Bealism  to  the  consciousness  of  the  not-self :  the 
subjective  world  awakes  to  find  itself  insphered  in  an  objective 
world  "  identical"  but  vaster. 

We  conclude  this  preliminary  outline  with  the  distinct  noti- 
fication that  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  spurious 
necessary  truths  of  Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Spencer,  or  the  crite- 
rion by  which  they  are  ascertained.  By  necessary  truth  we 
mean  what  Descartes  meant,  what  intelligent  nationalism 
always  means,  the  intuitions  of  necessary  objective  realities 
and  relations,  whose  synthetical  constructions  are  our  experi- 
ence of  the  universe;  and  our  object  is  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  and  value  of  the  contrasted  principle  of  identity. 

We  desire  to  add  one  other  preliminary  observation  whose 
importance,  if  true,  recent  philosophy  has  certainly  not  attended 
to.  The  controversy  between  Bationalism  and  Empiricism 
has  been  already,  or  if  not  will  ultimately  be,  narrowed  down 
to  this  issue  between  the  intuition  of  necessary  synthetical 
truths  and  the  intuition  of  identity.  '*It  is  a  fundamental 
question,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  and  of  late  years  all  metaphysical 
discussion  may  be  said  to  turn  upon  it  More  than  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  suggested  the  solution  here 
reproduced ;  but  although  it  has  been  reai^ued  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  editions  of  my  History  of  Philosophy^  I  have 
not  observed  that  any  English  writer  has  adopted  or  refuted  it 
.  .  .  Believing  that  the  view  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
^philosophy  of  the  subject,  I  have  endeavored  by  a  fuller  and 
more  varied  illustration  to  carry  it  home  to  the  conviction  of 
every  reader."*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr. 
Lewess  is  the  first  instance  of  an  Identical  Philosophy. 
Bationalism  itself  has  given  birth  to  more  than  one  such  sys- 
tem ;  for  example,  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,  whose  starting- 
point  is  the  Cartesian  maxim  that  a  '*  true  idea  must  agree  with 

*  Pr<^,  lAft  and  Mmd^  i,  413.  No  more  notice  eeenifl  to  have  been  taken  of 
Uie  fresh  illustration  than  of  the  original  statement 
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its  object,"  identifies  Thought  and  ExteDsion  an  opposite  sides 
oi  one  thing,  manifestations  of  two  essences  of  the  same  sab- 
stanca  Mr.  Lewes's  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  is  the  discrimination  of  the  principle  of  certitude^  the 
doctrine  that  ^' every  truth  is  an  identical  proposition,  or  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  one  ;"*  and  even  this  doctrine,  as 
we  have  shown  before,  is  either  a  reproduction  of  Condillac's 
or  has  been  invented  over  again  after  him.  But  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lewes  that  the  question  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  we 
share  his  surprise  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  If 
we  are  not  wrong  his  philosophy  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  Empiri- 
cism ;  beaten  back  at  every  other  outlet  its  last  escape  from 
the  abyss  of  nescience  is  the  principle  of  Identity. 

L  Every  truth  then  is  an  identical  proposition,  ot  is  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  one.  Our  reply  shall  be  as  succinct  as  the 
assertion.  If  all  truths  are  derived  from  experience  then  no 
truth  is  an  identical  proposition  or  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  ona  There  are  identical  propositions;  that  is,  there  are 
propositions  to  which  for  the  sake  of  logical  convenience  we 
will  allow  the  empiricist  to  attach  the  epithet  identical:  but 
there  are  no  identical  truths  A  is  A,  or  A= A,  is  an  identical 
proposition  ;  but  the  truth  it  expresses  is  a  synthetical  truth. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  particular  sensation  emerges  in  con- 
scioumess,  say  the  clear  and  distinct  sensation  supposed'  to 
stand  for  a  sharp  report  of  thunder ;  which  we  w31  call  sensa- 
tion  A.  What  must  take  place  before  A  can  be  i^ntified  as 
A  or  in  the  process  of  identification  7 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  emergence  in  consciousness  involves 
displacement  and  differentiation.  The  new  sensation  is  di^ 
tinguishable  only  in  so  far  as  it  overpowers  and  thrusts  aside 
the  other,  contrasted  sensations  which  are  already  in  position. 
If  it  does  not  differ  from  them  and  repel  them,  if  identical 
with  them,  it  cannot  be  itself  identified  as  a  new  sensation; 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the  intuition  of  identity  is  a  pre- 
vious  intuition  of  diversity.  Before  we  can  say,  A  is  A,  we 
must  first  have  said,  A  is  not  B,  C,  or  I) ;  the  new  sensation  of 
thunder  must  begin  by  announcing  itself  as  numerically  dis- 

♦i,403. 
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tinct  and  essentially  different  from  all  other  sensations  whatso- 
ever.  Observe  the  fiill  force  of  this.  The  doctrine  of  Sensa- 
tionalism is  that  there  can  be  no  feeling  without  change;  the 
intuition  of  diversity— of  elements  that  will  not  fuse  together, 
of  terms  that  cannot  be  identified,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  consciousness  at  all.  In  reality  this  exhausts  the  question^ 
Unless  it  is  the  bu&iness  of  the  identical  proposition  to  discover 
that  everything  differs  from  every  other  thing,  how  reduce  all 
truths  to  identical  propositions  ? 

(2.)  In  the  second  place :  A  is  not  B ;  what  is  involved  in 
the  aflSrmation  A  is  A?  Time  is  involved;  a  time  too  in 
addition  to  the  time  already  spent  in  discovering  that  A  is  not 
B.  Here  again  the  Sensationalists  have  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  argument ;  they  have  given  us  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
sensation  much  as  Joule  has  calculated  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  But  the  velocity  of  sensation  is  lightning  to  the 
dull  flight  of  thought ;  the  sensation  has  flashed  into  and  out 
of  consciousness  before  we  have  begun  to  ponder  over  it,  so 
that  what  we  are  really  manipulating  in  our  proposition  is  the 
memory  of  the  sensation ;  as  in  electrical  experiments  in  the 
dark,  the  thing  we  seem  to  see  is  the  blaze  we  really  saw  an 
instant  ago.  So  when  we  venture  upon  the  innocent  truism  A 
is  A  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  affirmation  that  our 
recollection  of  A  is  A ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  an  identical 
proposition  that  it  is  not  even  true,  for  a  memory  is  as  distinct, 
numerically  and  essentially,  from  the  original  sensation  as  that 
from  any  other,  or  as  the  corresponding  tremor  of  the  brain 
from  the  one  that  went  before.  This  leads  us  to  the  next 
question  : 

(8.)  What  is  implied  in  the  proposition  A  is  A  and  not  B  ? 
In  that  form,  even  if  it  were  true,  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  we 
must  at  least  mean  to  say,  this  sensation  is  this  sensation  and 
not  those  others.  That  is,  beneath  the  differences  which  enable 
ud  to  discriminate  them  from  one  another  and  to  identify  each 
by  itself  there  is  a  substratum  common  to  them  all — they  are 
all  alike  sensations.  Now  that  is  a  tremendous  synthetical 
proposition ;  or  if  it  is  not  we  beg  to  ask  how  it  can  possibly 
be  got  at  Each  phenomenon  is  identifiable  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  distinguishable  from  all  the  others.     We  should  not  be 
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aware  of  it  at  all  if  it  did  DOt  differ ;  we  are  only  so  &r  aware 
of  it  as  it  does  differ.  How  then  discover  the  community 
beneath  the  differences  since  change  is  necessary  to  discoyeiy  7 
To  say  that  A  is  a  sensation,  that  in  any  aspect  it  is  one  with 
B,  that  back  of  the  shifting  phantasmagoria  there  is  any  un- 
changing character,  is  as  wild  a  flight  beyond  the  circuit  of 
consciousness  which  depends  upon  change,  as  to  say  that 
behind  phenomena  there  is  substance.  The  mud  is  getting  bot- 
tomless here,  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask  one  more  question. 

(4.)  A  is  identified  as  A  By  whom  or  by  what  is  it  identi- 
fied ?  By  A  itself?  or  by  B7  or  by  some  aggregate  ABC, 
BCD?  or  by  the  sum  total  A — Z?  Does  the  sensation 
recognize  itself  ?  then  change  is  not  necessary  to  consciousness. 
Does  some  other  sensation  recognize  it?  then  over  and  above 
the  sensation  there  is  something  which  is  not  sensation,  the 
&culty  of  recognizing  others.  B  cannot  recognize  itself:  it  is 
wholly  taken  up  by  being  B :  it  recognizes  A.  Does  some 
multiple,  some  inherited  fusion  of  feelings  into  faculty,  recog- 
nize it  ?  then  there  is  a  power  in  the  multiple  which  is  wanting 
in  each  of  the  constituents,  a  force  not  originating  in,  not  redu- 
cible to,  sensation,  a  dualism  in  consciousness  not  to  be  cov- 
ered by  any  identical  proposition.  Does  the  whole  aggregate 
recognize  the  new-comer,  that  inherited  substratum  and  cir- 
cumference of  feelings  which  we  call  consciousness  ?  All  the 
difficulties  which  have  beset  us  revive  around  this  conception. 
How  can  any  compound  recognize  a  new  feeling  differing  from 
every  element  of  composition  ?  A  body,  says  Mr.  Lewes  when 
providing  a  basis  for  his  physics,  cannot  act  where  a  body  is 
not.  No  more,  we  say,  can  one  or  many  sensations  recognize 
a  new  one  without  being  the  new  one ;  the  antithesis  between 
feeling  and  feeling  is  as  insuperable  as  the  famous  antithesis 
between  subject  and  object  There  can  be  no  recognition 
without  identity.  Unluckily  also  there  can  be  no  conscious- 
ness without  change.  The  dilemma  is  a  deadlock.  It  is  all  in 
vain  to  invoke  the  Deiia  ex  machind  of  Evolution.  The  unim- 
aginable processes  of  experience,  individual  and  secular,  no 
matter  how  far  backward  we  carry  them,  can  put  into  the  ulti- 
mate facts  nothing  that  was  not  in  the  original  factors ;  con- 
sciousness at  the  last  is  only  what  it  most  have  been  at  the 
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beginning,  an  assemblage  of  feelings,  simple  and  complex,  each 
of  which  is  an  element  of  consciousness  only  upon  condition  of 
interrupting  all  the  others.  If  it  submits  to  be  merged  with  its 
neighbors,  if  it  cannot  maintain  its  individuality,  if  it  does  not 
stand  out  with  repellant  forces  of  its  own  an  indestructible 
atom,  it  is  a  lost  feeling  and  no  part  of  consciousnesa  Every 
sensation  of  sound  must  hold  its  own  among  all  other  sounds 
to  be  so;  every  sensation  of  savor,  odor,  light,  heat,  color, 
motion,  pleasure,  pain;  every  assemblage  of  any  of  these; 
every  memory,  every  imagination,  every  complex  notion, 
every  abstract  idea,  must  keep  itself  aloof  and  indomitable  or 
disappear.  Vae  victis ;  a  feeling  which  consents  to  be  effaced 
forfeits  its  title  as  a  constituent  of  consciousness  for  there  can 
be  consciousness  only  where  there  is  change. 

Are  there  then  no  identities  whatsoever?  Our  reply  is  that 
among  the  phenomena  there  are  none  except  the  identity  of 
each  phenomenon  vrith  itself;  and  since  the  phenomenon  cannot 
recognize  its  own,  or  the  identity  of  any  one  of  its  companions 
there  can  be  no  judgments  affirming  identity,  that  is  no  iden- 
tical proposition  at  all.  What  we  do  identify  is  not  one  phe- 
nomenon  with  another  but  two  or  more  as  effects  of  some  cause, 
products  of  some  force,  or  manifestations  of  some  substance  in 
which  they  inhere.  Thus  we  may  identify  certain  phenomena 
of  motion  as  effects  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  others  as 
effects  of  chemical  affinity,  others  as  effects  of  vitality,  others 
as  the  actions  of  Socrates ;  all  of  them  as  modes  of  the  sub- 
stance matter :  the  sensations  corresponding  to  them  as  modes 
of  the  substance  mind  ;  the  universe  as  modes  of  the  one  infin- 
ite substance  if  we  are  pantheists,  or  effects  of  the  First  Cause 
if  we  are  theists.  Mr.  Lewes  is  perfectly  welcome  to  all  these 
identifications  and  to  all  the  identical  propositions  he  can  get 
out  of  them.  Only  he  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too ; 
be  must  take  these  or  none  at  alL  If  he  disdains  our  metem- 
pirics  then  he  must  put  up  with  the  bare  phenomena  them- 
selves, no  one  of  which  can  be  identified  with  any  other  save 
upon  condition  of  ceasing  to  be.  Dura  fex,  sed  lex;  the  law- 
giver being  Mr.  Iiewe& 

n.  The  effect  of  the  empirical  analysis,  then,  is  the  entire 
disintegration  of  consiousness,  de  fond  en  oamble^  into  a  bed  of 
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pulverized  and  incoherent  elements  of  feeling  out  of  which  it 
would  seem  no  more  possible  to  fashion  the  syntheses  of  sense 
and  reason  than  to  make  bricks  without  straw  or  to  build  a 
pyramid  of  the  dust  of  Sahara.  Yet  there  are  no  syntheses 
vaster  than  Mr.  Lewes^s  identitiea  Having  reduced  all  truths 
to  the  truism  A  is  A  he  redevelupes  the  truism  into  all  truths ; 
the  contingent  particulars  of  experience  into  necessary  univer- 
sals ;  the  dust-heap  of  feelings  not  only  into  consciousness  but 
into  a  Kosmos,  and  what  is  very  queer  into  a  Sosmos  which 
has  no  mysteries  for  Mr.  Lewea  Mr.  Spencer  seemed  to  have 
a  prodigious  acquaintance  with  things  but  Mr.  Lewes  is  simply 
omniscient  He  knows  what  the  universe  cannot  possibly  be, 
viz.,  the  product  of  any  extraneous  Power,  or  the  manifestar 
tions  of  any  absolute  substance;  and  what  it  necessarily  is, 
viz.,  an  infinite  and  indestructible  Plenitude  of  Phenomena. 
Given  the  phenomena  in  this  condition  with  no  substances 
beneath  them  in  which  they  inhere  and  no  forces  among  to 
determine  them  to  cohere,  we  have  tried  to  show  that  an  idea- 
tical  proposition  is  impossible.  We  have  now  to  apply  the 
same  critical  process  to  Mr.  Lewes's  constructive  use  of  the 
principle  of  certitude,  the  tremendous  cosmological  swing  he 
has  given  to  the  intuition  of  identity.  Before  considering  the 
objective  constructions  of  his  **  reasoned  realism,"  the  positive 
affirmations  of  a  world  beyond  the  inner  world  of  consciousness, 
it  will  be  well  to  b^in  with  the  ideal  constructions  of  Science, 
a  department  of  consciousness  which,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  is  ''  very 
far  removed  from  a  real  transcript  of  facts,"  whose  most  abso- 
lute conclusions  ^'are  formed  from  abstractions  expressing 
modes  of  existence  which  never  were,  and  never  could  ^,  real; 
and  are  often  at  variance  with  sensible  experience;''  which 
makes  so  little  pretence  of  reflecting  real  existence  that  '4t 
avowedly  relies  on  data  known  ^lot  to  be  true  except  within  its 
own  sphere  of  abstraction."*  The  question  is  whether  the 
intuition  of  identity  will  help  us  to  any  constructions,  contin- 
gent and  particular,  or  necessary  and  universal,  which  are  valid 
within  this  circumscribed  inner  region  of  conflciousnes& 
'^ Mathematical  judgments,"  says  Kant,  who  does  not  seem  to 

«  JVvA.  Ufi  and  MM,  i,  888-290. 
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have  known  much  of  Condillac,  '^are  always  synthetical;" 
"  pure  mathematical  scienoe  cannot  exist  without  synthetical 
propositions  ^pnbnL"*  His  illustrations  are  two  proposition3 
chosen  for  the  reason  that  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be  strictly 
analytical  One  is  the  arithmetical  proposition  7+6=12. 
Looked  at  narrowly,  he  says,  our  conception  of  7+5  contains 
nothing  but  the  union  of  the  two  sums  in  one,  which  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  contained  in  our  conception  of  12  at  all.  No 
cogitation  of  either  will  ever  give  us  the  other.  We  must  go 
beyond  them  and  have  recourse  to  an  intuition  which  corres- 
ponds to  one  of  the  two — say  by  counting  our  fingers,  or  a 
sehes  of  points — when  the  other  is  seen  to  arise.  **  Arithmeti- 
cal propositions  are  therefore  always  synthetical,  of  which  we 
may  be  more  clearly  convinced  by  trying  large  numbers.  For 
it  will  thus  become  evident  that  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions 
as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  without  having  recourse  to  intui- 
tion, to  arrive  at  the  sum-total  or  product  by  means  of  the  mere 
analysis  of  our  conceptions."  The  other  illustration  is  the 
geometrical  proposition,  ^^a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points."  My  conception  of  straight  is  purely 
qualitative,  its  contrary  being  the  quality  crooked  or  cwrved: 
my  conception  of  shortest  distance  is  purely  quantitative,  its 
contrary  being  greater  or  longer  distance.  *^  The  conception  of 
shortest  is  therefore  wholly  an  addition  and  by  no  analysis  can 
it  be  extracted  from  our  conception  of  a  straight  Una  Intui- 
tion must  therefore  here  lend  its  aid,  by  means  of  whicb  and 
thus  only,  our  synthesis  is  possible."  Now  upon  this  exposi- 
tion we  have  to  remark  that  it  is  open  to  the  rationalists  to 
declare  that  the  intuition  which  brings  together  the  two  sepa- 
rate conceptions  from  which  we  start,  7+6  and  12,  or,  a  straight 
line  and  shortest  distance,  is  an  intuition  of  identity  and  that 
the  proposition  with  which  we  conclude  in  either  case  is  an 
identical  proposition,  the  very  intent  of  it  being  to  declare  that 
7+5  is  12,  or  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance.  Only 
in  order  to  get  this  result,  to  reach  the  truism  if  it  is  one,  he 
^  has  been  obliged  to  start  the  whole  engine  of  consciousness 
with  its  complex  machinery  and  multiple  forces.    But  it  is  not 

*  Oritiqtte  of  Pure  Beason,  MeicU^Joim'a  tnnalatioii,  pp.  9, 18. 
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open  for  Mr.  Lewes  to  say  so  for  the  reason  we  haye  already 
aiustrated.  The  conception  7+5  if  it  arises  in  his  mind  can 
only  do  so  by  putting  aside  all  other  conceptions  including  that 
of  12 ;  the  conception  of  12  only  by  putting  aside  that  of  7+5. 
They  are  at  the  beginning  distinct  and  asunder  and  maintain 
themselves  only  at  the  expense  of  one  another ;  to  bring  them 
together  is  to  annihilate  one  or  both.  Moreover  in  the  act  of 
bringing  up  one  of  them  for  comparison  the  other  has  fled 
away  and  the  comparison  if  made  at  all  must  be  made  with  the 
memory  of  the  fugitive.  In  reality  7+5  may  be  the  same  as 
12,  a  straight  line  the  same  as  the  shortest  distance  but  the 
reality  is  outside  the  empirical  consciousness  (i  e ,  is  metempir- 
leal),  the  conceptions  within  consciousness  being  forever  numer- 
ically distinct  and  unassimilable.  Given  nothing  but  phenom- 
ena simple  and  compound,  feelings  and  fusions  of  feelings,  then 
identification  is  exactly  the  one  feat  which  forever  transcends 
intelligence. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  empiricist  has  discovered  the 
identity  of  two  of  his  conceptions ;  what  is  the  identity  good 
for  after  he  has  got  it?  This  particular  conception  straight  line 
is  the  same  as  this  other  shortest  distance,  but  is  it  known  thereby 
that  any  other  conception,  straight  line,  is  identical  with  any 
other,  shortest  distance?  Our  reply  is  that  it  is  not  known 
until  the  process  has  been  repeated  with  the  two  new  concep- 
tions; you  must  go  through  the  impossible  comparison  with 
each  pair  as  often  as  a  new  one  appears,  before  you  can  affirm 
identity.  Mr.  Lewes's  reply  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  such 
repetition;  having  ascertained  identity  once  you  have  it  for- 
ever ;  what  is  true  in  one  case  is  true  in  all  cases  of  the  same 
kind ;  the  particular  fact  is  necessarily  true,  being  nothing  but 
the  truism  A  is  A,  and  becomes  universally  true  by  "  univer- 
salizing the  conditions."  It  is  this  universalizing  of  conditions 
that  Mr.  Lewes  relies  upon  for  his  entire  cosmological  con- 
struction, ideal  and  real,  the  certitude  that  A,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs,  in  consciousness  or  out  of  it,  will  always  be 
A.  But  here  again  we  must  interpose  the  defective  machineiy 
of  a  consciousness  which  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  feelings,  for  any 
such  universalizing  of  conditions.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  dispose  of  the  feelings  as  they  arise;  but  to  go  beyond  this, 
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on  the  strength  of  a  recollection  of  a  previous  identification  to 
anticipate  innumerable  others  is  to  introduce  a  solidarity  and 
creative  power  into  consciousness  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
shifting  character  of  the  elements  which  compose  it  And  if 
the  particular  conceptions  are  not  identical  but  synthetical  (and 
for  Mr.  Lewes  they  are  not\  then  to  universalize  the  conditions, 
to  declare  that  the  conjunction  which  holds  in  this  particular 
case  necessarily  holds  in  all,  that  every  straight  line  miLst  be  the 
shortest  distance,  that  every  trilateral  must  be  triangular,  that 
all  cruelty  must  be  base,  everywhere  and  forever,  is  pure  ration- 
alism ;  the  claim  to  a  knowledge  which  experience  cannot 
possibly  have  given.  The  reader  can  apply  the  criticism  for 
himself  to  any  proposition  of  logic,  mathematics,  or  morality. 
We  turn  to  a  question  of  far  graver  import 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  this  interior  tract  of  ideal 
construction  in  consciousness  is  a  vast  one.  It  includes  not 
only  mathematics  but  all  science  of  any  kind.  The  numbers 
of  arithmetic,  the  points,  lines,  and  spaces  of  geometry,  the  mag- 
nitudes of  pure  mathematics  are  all  abstractions  from  individual 
phenomena  given  in  sensible  experience,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
process  being  that  the  data  of  the  abstractions  are  invariant 
with  the  data  of  feeling  out  of  which  they  are  **  raised."  "  The 
point,  the  line,  the  circle,  are  elements  of  ideal,  not  of  sensible 
space,"  and  express  "  modes  of  existence  which  never  were,  and 
never  could  be,  real."  So  of  all  the  motions,  velocities,  weights, 
momenta,  and  resistances  of  physics.  "The  first  law  of  Motion 
is  an  absolute  truth.  But  the  supposition  that  any  real  body 
will  pursue  an  uniform  movement  in  a  straight  line  is  flagrantly 
at  variance  with  all  observation,  and  with  what  is  even  physic- 
ally possible.  No  such  phenomenon  was  ever  seen."  "Again : 
the  path  of  a  planet  is  said  to  be  an  ellipse.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  real  orbit  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ellipse  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  heavens  but  in  the  calculations  of  astrono- 
mera"*  So  once  more  and  much  more  conspicuously  of  the 
scientific  hypothesis,  which  is  so  far  from  being  a  transcript  of 
the  real  facts  that  it  not  only  idealizes  the  facts  themselves,  but 
fills  up  the  gaps,  replaces  the  missing  links  in  the  co-existences 

*  Prob,  Uft  and  JRnd,  i,  293. 
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and  successions  of  phenomena  by  ideal  factors  which  are  avow- 
edly fictitious,  which  by  no  possibility  could  have  been  pre- 
sented in  any  sensible  experience.  No  man  ever  had  any 
experience  of  the  atoms  which  are  assigned  as  the  original  con- 
stituents of  matter,  or  of  the  aether  which  is  imagined  as  the 
medium  of  their  various  interactions.  In  this  way  all  the  con- 
structions of  chemistry  are  as  purely  ideal  as  those  of  geometry. 
So  is  the  whole  theory  of  Evolution.  So  is  biology,  or  any 
other  science  whatever.  In  a  word  our  scientific  or  philosoph- 
ical representation  of  the  universe,  or  of  any  definite  portion  of 
it,  is  an  ideal  with  which  the  reality  is  certainly  at  variance. 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  upon  this  doctrine  is  that 
the  area  of  ideal  construction,  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  Lewes,  how- 
ever ample,  is  not  ample  enough.  In  truth,  scientific  conscious- 
ness is  no  more  ideal  than  any  consciousness  whatever.  The 
constructions  of  the  most  refined  and  sublimated  hypothesis  are 
no  more  remote  from,  no  more  at  variance  with,  r^  facts  than 
the  tough  constructions  of  crude  sensation  out  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  raised.  Take  for  instance  the  mathematical 
conception  of  a  point  which  is  got  by  abstraction  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  line,  which  is  abstracted  as  the  edge  of  a  surface, 
which  is  abstracted  as  the  boundary  of  a  solid,  which  finally  is 
an  abstraction  from  our  sensible  experiences  of  bodies.  The 
slightest  reflection  upon  this  peculiar  psychical  process  will 
show  that  no  one  of  the  entire  series  of  abstractions  is  more 
ideal  than  the  sensations  of  body  in  which  the  abstractions  are 
rooted ,'  the  real  bodies  are  quite  as  much  outside  the  sensations 
as  outside  the  abstractions.  To  vary  the  illustration  as  much 
as  possible  take  a  biological  abstraction,  say  the  type  homo  or 
felia^  or  Mr.  Darwin's  hypotheses  of  Pangenesis  and  Natural 
Selection.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  real  individaal  cats  and 
men,  the  actual  survivals  of  the  fittest  germs  under  the  actual 
sittings  of  natural  forces  are  as  much  exterior  to  our  immediate 
sensations  as  to  the  ideal  types  and  processes  raised  from  them. 
In  short  the  whole  consciousness  is  ideal  if  any  of  it  is ;  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  the  ancient  gulf  between  self 
and  not-self,  is  fathomless,  and  impassable.  Mr.  Lewes  is  at 
liberty  to  justify  his  ideal  construction  by  reduction  to  sensible 
experience ;  that  is,  to  ^'  identify"  his  scientific  abstractions  as 
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legitimate  phases  of  feeling  or  logical  refinements  of  sensation ; 
bat  not  to  identify  feeling  in  aily  of  its  forms,  raw  or  refined,  as 
modes  of  motion  which  are  beyond  and  antithetic  to  feeling. 
The  real  world,  if  we  approach  it  from  this  direction,  is  oatside 
all,  if  any,  consciousness  of  oars. 

This  is  so  manifest  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  come  down  boldly  on 
the  other  tack  and  identified  the  objective  with  the  sabjective 
world,  by  proclaiming  what  no  man  had  thought  of  before,  that 
Motion  is  Feeling,  which  thus  becomes  the  absolute  form  of  all 
existence.  We  have  remarked  elsewhere  that  this  is  if  possible 
a  more  flagrant  form  of  idealism  than  the  old  one,  since  instead 
of  obtaining  a  consciousness  by  differentiating  the  Plenum,  it 
makes  the  Plenum  a  projection  of  consciousness.  Waiving  this 
criticism,  what  we  have  now  to  say  is  the  converse  of  what  we 
said  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  if  the  real  world  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  this  way  into  any  part  of  consciousness  it  must  be 
admitted  everywhere  If  there  are  modes  of  motion  to  be  iden- 
tified as  the  objective  sides  of  crude  sensations,  there  must 
equally  be  modes  to  be  identified  as  the  objective  sides  of  the 
ideal  constructions  of  science ;  for  if  some  feelings  have  objec- 
tive sides  and  other  some  have  not,  there  is  a  rent  and  dualism 
in  phenomena  which  can't  be  patched  up  with  an  identical  pro- 
position. All  consciousness  is  real  or  none  of  it  is.  Let  us  take 
our  former  examples,  the  series — point,  line,  sur&ce,  solid, — 
and  the  series, — Pangenesis,  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  Ascidian, 
Monkey,  Man.  To  these  conceptions,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  there  are 
nowhere  in  nature  objective  reals  corresponding.  We  beg  par- 
don, there  is  an  objective  real  corresponding  to  every  single  one 
of  them,  namely,  a  molecular  motion  of  the  nervous  center,  or 
if  Mr.  Lewes  prefers,  a  *'  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  under 
stimulus.''  And  we  have  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a  molecular 
motion  or  nervous  discharge  that  is  which  is  the  objective  side 
of  Mr.  Lewes's  ideal  conception  "straight  line,"  or  ** circle,"  or 
^^  man."  Mr.  Tjewes's  Reasoned  Realism  is  an  ingenious  escape 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  world  by  a  circuitous  identification 
of  his  delicate  abstractions — the  vast  ideals  of  science — ^first 
with  the  primitive  sensations,  or  sensible  experience  out  of 
which  they  are  raised,  and  then  through  them  with  certain  ob- 
jective aspects  of  sensation  which  he  calls  motion,  matter  and 
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force.  In  this  way  the  antitheses  are  minimized  into  impercep- 
tible gradations,  the  fatal  contradiction  between  the  starting 
point  and  the  goal  is  forgotten  in  the  length  of  the  jonmey. 
We  think  we  are  justified  in  putting  a  stop  to  all  that  The 
line  of  identification  must  run  from  the  ideal  constructions  of 
science  straight  through  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  outer 
universe;  between  the  idea  of  a  circle  and  nature's  rude  attempt 
at  a  circle,  Mr.  Lewes  must  provide  some  intermediate  process 
of  nervous  tissue  that  will  enable  him  to  identify  the  two.  Bat 
to  bring  in  psychological  data  when  physiology  gives  out,  and 
physiological  data  when  psychology  gives  out,  is  a  legerdemain 
which  hardly  suits  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher  or  the  ends 
of  philosophy,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  it  is  dona 

The  application  suggests  itself.  The  records  of  science  and 
philosophy  from  Thales  to  Helmholz  and  Spencer  furnish  no 
sample  of  '' construction"  so  distinctly  and  superlatively 
*  ideal"  as  Mr.  Lewes's  cosmological  theory.  His  affirmation  of 
the  Plenum  and  Continuum,  the  identity  through  space  and 
time  of  all  phenomena  as  modes  of  Feeling,  is  wholly  ideal ; 
bis  exclusion  from  the  Plenum  of  substances,  forces  and  causes 
other  than  the  phenomena  themselves  is  wholly  ideal.  These 
notions  are  precisely  that  "  mental  vision"  which  he  describes 
as  not  less  liable  to  error  than  optical  vision,  and  as  soaring 
''on  the  wings  of  Imagination  into  regions  of  the  Invisible  and 
Impalpable,  peopling  these  regions  with  Fictions  more  remote 
from  fact  than  the  phantasies  of  the  Arabian  Nights  from  the 
daily  occurrences  in  Oxford  street"  With  all  this  discrepancy 
what  is  the  exact  relation  of  the  phantasy  to  the  fact  ?  We 
ask  the  reader  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  situation  which  to  our 
thinking  is  a  very  picturesque  and  instructive  one.  Here  on 
the  one  hand  is  the  illimitable,  ever-during,  endlessly  varied 
universe ;  here,  on  the  other,  in  the  innermost  vault  as  it  were 
of  a  single  consciousness,  is  Mr.  Lewes's  theory  of  the  universe. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  relation  of  this  eidohn  speeds  to 
the  great  world  outside  ?  How  far  are  we  justified  in  lighting 
our  tapers  at  Mr.  Lewes  torch,  in  setting  up  his  *Mdols"  in  our 
own  caves — ^in  accepting  his  Phantasy  as  a  representation  of 
the  Fact? 
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Kow  we  de«ire  to  treat  the  processes  and  products  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  interior  consciousness  with  entire  respect  As  purely 
ideal  constructions  there  are  none  of  our  time  better  entitled  to 
those  immunities  and  privil^es  which  Kant  proclaimed  a 
hundred  years  ago  for  all  exercises  of  Pure  Beason.  Let  each 
thinker,  he  exclaims,  pursue  his  own  path.  If  you  attempt  to 
coerce  reason,  if  you  raise  the  6ry  of  treason  to  humanity,  if 
you  excite  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  which  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  sympathize  with  such  subtle  speculations — ^you  will 
only  make  yourselves  ridiculou&  For  the  question  does  not 
concern  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  we  are  expected  to  reap 
from  such  inquiries ;  the  question  is  merely  how  far  reason  can 
advance  in  the  field  of  speculation  apart  from  all  kinds  of  in- 
terest, and  whether  we  may  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  specu- 
lative reason  or  must  renounce  all  reliance  upon  it?  His  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  renunciation  must  be  made,  and  that  any 
exposure  of  the  impotence  of  reason  is  not  only  to  be  admitted 
but  to  be  welcomed.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  dispassionate 
David  Hume:  What  motive  induced  you  to  spend  so  much 
labor  in  undermining  the  persuasion  that  Beason  is  capable  of 
assuring  us  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being?  His  answer 
would  be :  Nothing  but  the  desire  of  teaching  Beason  to  know 
its  own  powers  better,  and  the  internal  weaknesses  which  it 
cannot  but  feel  upon  a  rigid  self-examination."  So  what  re- 
mains for  us  is  real  life  and  the  practical  interests  of  humanity, 
which  "are  never  imperilled  in  a  purely  speculative  debate. 
For  it  is  permissible  to  employ,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  the 
language  of  a  firmly  rooted  faith,  even  after  we  have  been 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  knowledge."  Unques- 
tionably Mr.  'Lewes's  speculations  are  as  much  entitled  to 
shelter  behind  the  shield  of  the  Eonigsberg  Achilles  as  Hume's 
were.  As  showing  "  how  far  reason  can  advance  in  the  field 
of  speculation,'*  and  whether  we  must  renounce  all  reliance 
upon  it,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Lewes  s  ideal- 
ism and  nihilism.  But  Mr.  Lewes's  "  reasoned  realism"  is  a 
totally  different  thing ;  for  its  fundamental  assumption  is  not 
the  impotence  but  the  sufiSciency  of  reason,  and  its  demand  is 
for  admission  into  and  sovereignty  over  that  very  domain  of 
real  life  from  which  Kant  excluded  it     Mr.  Lewes  is  Hume 
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with  a  propaganda ;  his  speoulations  apon  the  problems  of  Life 
and  Mind  are  the  ^^foundations  of  a  creed;''  we  are  to  &8bion 
oar  characters,  regulate  our  lives,  organize  societies,  and  erect 
the  civilization  of  the  future  upon  them.  It  is  a  &r  ciy  indeed 
from  the  dispassionate  speculator  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
fervent  apostle  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th,  and  we  are 
hardly  raising  the  cry  of  treason  to  humanity  when  we  ask 
what  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Lewes's  creed  is.  Does  his  cosmological 
theory  answer  or  not  to  the  actual  cosmos  ?  Will  it  do  for  us 
to  accept  the  very  remarkable  Phantasy  which  has  got  itself 
constructed  in  the  interior  chambers  of  Mr.  Lewes's  conscious- 
ness as  a  representation  of  the  universe  which  surrounds  Mr. 
Lewes? 

Yes,  Mr.  Lewes  replies,  it  will  do ;  for  the  constructions  of 
science  and  philosophy,  however  ideal,  have  this  saving  char- 
acter, that  they  are  not  formed  at  random  like  the  fictions  of 
Fairyland  and  Metempirics;  "they  are  constructed  in  obedi- 
ence to  rigorous  canons  and  moulded  by  the  pressures  of 
Beality."  To  verify  them  we  have  but  to  reduce  them  back 
again  to  the  elements  of  sensible  ezp^enoe  out  of  which  they 
are  raised,  when  it  will  be  found  that  they  constitute  a  science 
"which  is  rigorously  exact  in  itself  and  which  harmonizes 
with  that  very  experience  it  appears  to  contradict"  This  has 
a  most  suspicious  likeness  to  the  vicious  circle  Mr.  Spencer  has 
been  revolving  in  so  many  years,  and  which  we  had  hoped  to 
be  delivered  from  by  the  virtues  of  the  identical  propositicMi. 
GKven,  the  pressures  of  Beality  we  get  the  ideal  constructions 
of  science:  but  what  is  it  we  seek  in  the  constructions  of 
science  ?  Why  the  pressures  of  Beality.  for  the  only  realism 
Mr.  Lewes  will  have  anything  to  do  with  is  "reasoned  realism." 
We  verify  our  theory  of  the  universe  by  reducing  it  to  sensible 
experience ;  but  that  sensation  which  includes  experience  of  the 
universe  is  the  very  thing  to  be  verified  by  the  theory.  It  was 
to  escape  this  see-saw,  as  we  supposed,  that  we  gave  ap  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object  and  fell  back  upon  the  intui- 
tion of  identity,  resolving  mind  and  the  world  into  different 
aspects  of  the  same  Plenum.  But  if  the  elements  oat  of  which 
we  construct  are  the  elements  to  which  we  resort  for  verifica- 
tion, then  we  are  no  better  off  than  before.    Here  is  an  ex- 
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tremely  subtle  and  complex  notion,  including  the  constituent 
notions  of  space,  time,  infinity,  infinite  divisibility,  the  denial 
of  substance  and  force,  and  others  of  the  sort  We  reduce  the 
conception  to  its  sensible  elements.  What  do  we  gain  thereby  7 
A  verification  ?  Certainly  not ;  we  simply  get  the  materials 
of  construction.  Where  the  conception  has  originated  and 
how  it  has  grown  up  we  know;  but  that  it  is  true,  that : the 
Kosmos  is  a  Plenum  we  know  no  more  than  before.  Having 
reduced  the  conception  to  its  constitu^it  seinsationa,  there  re- 
mains the  task  of  reducing  the  sensations  to  their  constituent 
motions,  the  subjective  states  to  their  objective  elements ;  a 
task  we  have  seen  Mr.  Lewes  renounce  as  hopeless.  A  con- 
cept may  be  identified  as  a  mode  of  feeling,  but  a  mode  of 
feeling  can  never  be  identified  as  a  mode  of  motion.  It  ve^ 
maijis,  therefore,  to  identify  motion  as  a  mode  of  feeling;  in 
whi<^h  case  we  must  recognize  certain  mysterious  motions,  of 
Mr.  Lewes's  brain  as  the  objective  asp^ts  of  Mr.  X^ewes's  conr 
oeption  of  the  Plenum;  and  the  question  then  is,  can  such 
motions  represent  in  any  truthful  manner  at  all  the  xeal  world 
which  surrounds  Mr.  Lewes. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursu,e  any  farther  t^  discuQsiQ;^ 
which  threatens  every  moment  to  pass  into  pure,  burlesque 
The  whole  truth  is,  that  starting  from  Mr.  Lewes's  conception 
of  the  Plenum  you  can  never  reach  the  universe  outside ;  or 
starting  from  the  universe  you  can  never  reach  the  concepticxn 
within,  by  any  process  of  identification  along  the  line  of  sensi- 
ble experience.  And  this  is  so  manifest,  that  Mr.  Lewes  doea 
not  attempt  to  reduce  his  theory  to  sensible  experience  at  alL 
The  Plenum  is  simply  *'  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from  the 
conception  of  Existence  as  continuous,"  and  the  continuity,  of 
Existence  is  ^^  necessarily  postulated''  on  the  strength  of  the 
identical  proposition  that  a  body  can  act  only  where  it  is,  and 
never  where  it  is  not  To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  the 
proposition  is  not  identical;  that  it  is  not  true;  that  if  it  ^ere 
true  it  is  not  derived  from  experience;  and  that  if  it  were 
identical  Mr.  Lewes  as  a  Nihilist  has  no  right  to  the  use  of  it 
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AwiCLK  Vni.— ON  SOME  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN ISLAM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  feith  of  Idfim,  when  not  viewed  with  rancorous  hate — 
an  inheritance,  in  part,  from  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and 
partly  due  to  confounding  the  spirit  of  the  religion  itself  with 
characteristics  belonging  to  races  which  have  adopted  it — has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  of  only  speculative  in- 
terest ;  and  inquiry  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  character 
of  Muhammad  himself,  as  to  his  motives  and  claims.  During 
the  general  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  light  of  science 
and  refined  culture  which  shone  forth  from  the  seats  of 
Muslim  power,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  drew  to  itself 
the  attention  of  only  a  few  rarely  illuminated  spirits  of  the 
Christian  world,  such  as  Abelard  in  France,  and  Frederick  IL 
of  Germany,  who  themselves,  indeed,  were  largely  indebted  to 
Islfim  for  their  attainments ;  while,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  curi- 
osity seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the  investigation  and 
explanation  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  of  such  brilliant 
light  amid  an  otherwise  universal  eclipse  of  knowledge  and 
refinement.  Nor  until  within  a  few  years  has  this  subject  been 
investigated  with  candor,  and  freedom  from  the  old  prejudices 
inherited  from  times  of  deadly  conflict  But,  at  length,  a  fresh 
studying  of  the  Kurfin,  with  the  opening  of  the  mines  of 
Muslim  tradition,  a  more  philosophical  view  of  history,  and, 
connected  with  this,  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  later  ages  to  the  civilization  of  which  Muhammad  laid 
the  foundations,  have  liberalized  the  minds  of  studious  men ;  so 
that  now  Muhammad  and  Islfim  are  studied,  to  a  good  degree 
at  least,  with  a  simple  desire  to  know  the  truth. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  subject  is  assuming  a  more  practi- 
cal interest  Not  only  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  in  India, 
and  even  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Islfim  is  again  becoming  a 
living  power:  not  that  it  is  now  rising  to  new  importance  in  a 
political  respect;  in  that  respect  it  is  evidently  declining. 
European  jealousies,  ^were  there  no  other  hindrances,  would 
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seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  working  out  by  the 
Turkish  Empire,  within  itself,  of  those  reforms  which  might 
secure  to  it  renewed  strength  as  a  political  power;  and  any 
reforms  under  European  protection  appear,  for  the  same  reason, 
equally  irapossibla  Nor  will  European  Powers  tolerate  any 
outburst  of  religious  enthusiasm,  among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  which  seems  to  tend  to  an  increase  of  political  power. 
But  for  these  very  reasons  the  bonds  of  Islfim  must  be  tight- 
ened, and  the  fire  of  religious  feeling  bum  the  more  intensely 
in  secret ;  so  that,  as,  with  the  decline  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  a  fresh  spiritual  energy  seems  to  be  infused  into  the 
system  of  which  he  is  the  visible  head,  Islfim  may  avenge 
itself  for  its  political  insignificance  by  a  revival  of  its  power  as  a 
system  of  belief  and  practice.  That  this  has  begun  to  be  the 
feet  in  Turkey,  is  fully  established  by  observations  of  Mr.  W. 
G.  Palgrave,  .author  of  "Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,"  in 
Fraser^s  Magazine  for  the  year  1872 — showing  that  schools, 
which  were  originally  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  Western  ideas  into  the  empire,  have  become 
strictly  Isl&mic  in  their  course  of  instruction  and  intent ;  while 
school-buildings  of  former  times,  made  ruinous  by  age,  as  well 
as  dilapidated  mosques,  are  restored  and  reconsecrated  to  their 
objects ;  that  a  stricter  temperance  and  observance  of  the  rites  of 
Isl&m  is  practiced ;  and  that  differences  of  doctrine  which  once 
separated  Muslims  into  rival  schools  and  sects,  are  now  subor- 
dinated to  a  higher  unity.  Nor  are  there  wanting  conversions 
to  Islfim  in  Turkey,  from  among  the  various  forms  of  Christi- 
anity there  recognized,  to  testify  yet  further  to  the  revived  power 
of  the  system.  The  same  result,  from  tbe  same  cause,  appears 
also  in  India,  where,  as  a  number  of  the  Lt/ndon  Times  in- 
forms us,  *'year  after  year  Islfim  is  converting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  [the  British]  Indian  subjects,  and  especially 
the  natives  of  Bengal,  to  the  faith  of  the  Kur&n.  This  conver- 
sion, too,  not  now  accomplished,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"at  the  sword's  point,  but  in  the  peaceful  shadow  of  British 
rule,  works  a  marvellous  transformation  in  the  very  inmost 
nature  of  the  converted  It  is  said  that  the  converts  to 
Mohammedanism  who  are  enlisted  from  among  the  unwarlike 
population  of  Bengal — a  people  with  a  constitutional  dread  of 
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physical  danger,  wbich  Europeans  can  scaroely  understand— 
assume  with  their  new  faith  a  hardihood  which  would  make 
them  dangerous  enemies  and  priceless  allies."  Singular  exem- 
plification,  at  this  present  day,  of  that  wonderfully  energizing 
influence  which  made  the  first  followers  of  Muhammad  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  I  From  Africa,  too,  come  reports,  as 
stated  by  Palgrave,  ''of  whole  Negro  tribes  abandpning  thetr 
hereditary  fetish  for  the  religion  called  of  Abraham ;  and,  after 
all  due  allowance  made  for  distance  and  exaggeration,  the  cur- 
rent idea  that  the  Libyan  Peninsula  will  soon  be  what  its  best 
portions  in  North  and  East  already  are,  a  land  of  Isl&m,  seems 
by  no  means  destiiute  of  probability."* 

The  faith  of  Islfim,  then,  is  no  longer  a  theme  for  cloeet-spee- 
ulation  alone,  but  one  which  has  to  do  with  present  interests  of 
humauity,  and  those  hopes,  authorized  by  the  past  history  of 
mankind,  which  are  bound  up  in  the  widening  spread  of  Chris* 
tian  civilization ;  and  so  we  hope  it  may  not  be  deemed  untimely 
to  direct  attention  to  some  views  of  M&m  in  its  relations  to 
Christianity,  and  to  some  suggestions  bearing  upon  a  possible 
conflict  between  the  two,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  waged  by 
other  than  material  weapons.  An  oriental  by  birth,  and  a  Mus- 
lim in  faith,  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  concludes,  indeed,  a  "  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1874,  with  these  note-worthy  words :  "  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  Islfim,  freed  from 
the  blind  idolatry  of  letters  and  apotheosis  of  dead  men,  will 
r^ain  her  true  character,  and,  joining  hands  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  devoted  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  will  march  on 
together  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Islfim  and  Christianity 
both  aim  at  the  same  results — the  elevation  of  mankind.  The 
gain  of  the  one  is  the  gain  of  the  othen  Why,  then,  should 
the  two  be  hostile  to  each  other?  Why  should  not  the  two 
harmonize?  Islam  has  done  no  evil  to  the  world,  nor  has 
Christianity.  Both  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on 
mankind.     Why,  then,  should  not  the  two,  mixing  the  waters 

*  For  facte  respectiDg  the  propagation  of  lalAm  in  the  interior  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day,  see,  further,  R.  Bosworth  Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanitm, 
a  work  published  since  most  of  this  article  was  written,  the  candid  spirit  of  iriiiefa 
we  take  this  opportunity  heartilj  to  oommend. 
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of  life  treaaurad  in  their  bosom,  fonn  the  bright- flowing  river 
which  would  bear  our:  race  to  the  most  glorious  fields  of 
htnaanity  ?  Every  thing  that  elevates  the  heart  of  man  is  true; 
every  thing  that  leads  to  goodness  and  purity  in  action  and  in 
thought  is  true.  Why  not,  then,  henceforth  adopt  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  as  the  motto  of  Humanity? 

"*Try  to  excel  in  good  works;  when  ye  shall  return  unto 
Ood,  He  will  tell  you,  as  to  that  in  which  ye  have  differed  I ' " 

Is  this,  however,  a  true  presage  of  what  is  to  come  ?  Is  Islfim 
reviving  to  eo  operate  with  a  reanimated  Christianity  ?  We 
shall  find  reason  to  believe,  rather,  that  by  its  revival  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  to  be  made  more  conscious  of  what  its  own  faith 
has  grown  out  of — that  this  faith  has  an  inward  connection  of 
principle,  as  of  a  flower  with,  its  bud,  with  the  Judaism  which 
some  would  set  in  opposing,  contrast  to  it ;  and  that  Islfim,  so  far 
from  being  in  advance  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, as  claimed  by  its  adherents,  will  be  made  to  appear,  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  sort  of  reformed  Judaism^  or  restoration  of  the 
more  primitive  Jewish  £Eiith— ^ven  as  it  was  called,  by  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca,  "the  religion  of  Abraham."  Thus  may 
Christianity  become  re-assured  of  its  own  foundations,  and  at 
the  same  time  gain  new  victories,  in  peaceful  encounters  of 
aigument,  over  its  ancient  foe. 

What,  then,  was  the  burthen  of  the  message  of  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca?  It  was  a  rebuke  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  heartless 
deism  of  professed  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  by  the  re- 
affirmation and  vindication  of  the  living  and  aisting  sovereignty 
of  God.  However  he  may  have  been  instructed  by  human 
guides — and  that  he  did  draw  largely  from  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  sources  is  not  to  be  questioned — ^yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  spirits,  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
touched  by  an  influence  from  on  high,  which  imparts  to  natural 
powers  and  susceptibilities  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  feel- 
ing what  other  minds  of  the  same  age  are  insensible  to.  To 
Muhammad  God  announced  himself  anew,  and  through  him  to 
the  world,  as  ruling  iu  the  storm,  causing  the  tender  herb  to 
spring  up  for  man  and  beast ;  the  Lord  of  the  revolving  orbs ; 
speaking  in  the  conscience,  and  chastening  men  for  neglect  and 
foigetfulness  of  Him  by  devastation  of  their  dwellings  and 
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obliteration  of  race&  The  trath  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is 
cognizant  of  His  creatures,  caring  for  them,  and  rewarding  and 
punishing,  was  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  Muhammad,  prepared 
by  natural  endowment  and  the  training  of  circumstances  to  re- 
ceive it,  with  an  impressiveness  which  forced  him  to  seek 
relief,  first  by  solitary  communing  with  himself,  and  afterwaids 
by  devoting  his  life  to  the  publication  of  the  truth.  Particular 
illustrations  of  what  is  here  asserted  need  not  now  to  be  giy^ ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  is  the  view  of  Muhammad,  and 
of  the  burthen  of  his  teaching,  given  to  us  by  the  Kurfin  itself, 
and  by  traditions  having  every  appearance  of  verisimilitude. 
How  like  was  he  to  one  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  in  respect 
to  his  message  I  and,  considering  the  religious  condition  of  even 
the  most  highly  favored  nations,  at  the  time  of  his  coming  forth 
a<)  a  messenger  of  God — bound  up  in  formalism,  or  festering  in 
the  corruptions  due  to  an  altogether  relaxed  faith — ^and  how 
much  society  needed  to  have  a  new  life  infused  into  it,  must 
we  not  say  that,  in  a  true  sense,  he  was  a  messenger  of  God  ? 
Judging  of  causes  by  eflEects  which  every  one  recognizes,  is  it 
doubtful  that  Muhammad  was,  in  very  deed,  raised  up,  not 
only  to  vindicate  God's  sovereignty  in  the  world,  but  to  give 
to  the  minds  of  men  the  new  energy,  courage,  and  loftiness  of 
aspiration,  which  come  of  realizing  man's  dependence  on,  and 
consequent  obligation  to,  God? 

But  the  very  emphasis  of  his  affirmation  that  "  God  is  God," 
together  with  the  lifelessness  of  the  Christianity  of  his  day — 
disguising  its  special  significance — hindered  his  apprehending 
that  element  of  prefiguration,  that  looking  for  a  better  hope, 
that  intimation  of  the  mercy  of  God,  not  wanting  even  in  prim- 
itive Judaism,  which,  growing  more  and  more  distinct  with  the 
progress  of  time,  was  the  beautiful  rising  light,  heralding  the 
perfect  day  of  Christian  faith.  "The  Merciful,  the  Compas- 
sionate," were  epithets,  indeed,  under  which  Muhammad  pro- 
claimed God,  as  well  as  "  the  All-knowing,  the  All-mighty ;" 
but  in  them  he  seems  to  have  expressed  only  a  sort  of  compliance 
with  human  infirmity,  deemed  needful  as  a  shadow  to  the 
eflFulgent  light  of  the  divine  being,  if  it  were  not  rather  to  blind 
than  to  attract ;  not  any  approximation  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  as  renovating  character  itself  by  the  potency  of  His  own 
love. 
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Islfim,  accordingly,  may  be  defined  to  be,  essentially,  a  new 
proclamation  of  primitive  Judaism — a  re-inauguration  of  tbe 
patriarchal  form  of  it — with  the  Messianic  element  left  out 
Now  this  points  to  what  should  be  the  fundamental  principle 
in  all  apologies  for  Christianity  addressed  to  the  Muslim.  Let 
him  be  led  •  to  see  that  the  teachings  of  his  Prophet,  true  and 
noble  as  they  were,  in  the  main,  were  yet,  in  their  distinctive 
character,  not  such  as  could  be  a  completing  revelation  to  man ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  made  a  retrograde  movement,  necessary  as  it 
would  appear,  to  give  new  force  to  divine  messages  of  earlier 
times,  and  included  in  the  providential  scheme  of  the  world's 
history,  yet  only  provisional,  to  make  way  for  a  wider  procla- 
mation of  the  One  greater  than  all  prophets,  who  was  the  true 
"Seal  of  Prophecy." 

The  shortcomings  of  Isl&m,  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  are 
eloquently  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of  the  late  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice :  "  Because  the  Mahometan  recognizes  a  mere 
Will  governing  all  things,  and  that  Will  not  a  loving  Will,  he  is 
converted, ...  in  the  course  of  his  history,  from  a  noble  witness 
of  a  Personal  Being  into  a  worshipper  of  a  dead  necessity. 
Because  he  will  not  admit  that  there  has  been  really  a  man  in 
the  world  who  was  one  with  God — a  man  who  exercised  power 
over  nature,  and  yet  whose  main  glory  consisted  in  giving  up 
himself,  therefore  he  cannot  really  assert  the  victory  of  man 
over  visible  things  when  he  most  tries  to  do  so.  He  glorifies 
the  might  of  arms  when  he  most  talks  of  the  might  of  submis- 
sion. Because  he  does  not  acknowledge  a  loving  Will  acting 
upon  men's  wills,  to  humble  them  in  themselves,  and  to  raise 
them  to  God,  therefore  he  becomes  the  enslaver  of  his  fel- 
lows; therefore  cheerful  obedience  to  a  master,  which  for  a 
while  distinguished  him,  becomes  servitude  to  a  tyrant  Be- 
cause he  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  highest  and  divinest 
unity  is  that  of  love,  but  rests  all  upon  the  mere  unity  of  sov- 
ereignly, he  has  never  been  able  to  establish  one  government 
upon  earth.  Mightily  as  he  has  fonght  for  it,  his  kingdom  has 
ever  been  splitting  into  fragments;  one  race  has  displaced 
another;  nations  have  broken  loose  from  the  recognized  center 
in  each  different  aga  It  has  been  found  that  such  a  universal- 
ity or  unity  is  merely  material ;  that  it  has  no  root  in  the 
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nature  of  things — in  the  divine  order;  that  each  new  age  must 
do  something  more  to  weaken  its  integrity  and  hasten  its  dis- 
solution." * 

The  peculiarity  of  Christianity  as  complementary  to  those 
views  of  God  and  of  man's  relation  to  Him  which  Islfim  en- 
forces, may  be  urged,  it  should  be  reniembered,  more  hopefully 
upon  the  disciple  of  Muhammad  than  upon  the  Jew,  because 
the  Muslim  has  not  to  be  first  convinced,  but  already  accepts  as 
true,  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  Chxl;  and  the  presen- 
tation to  him  of  Christianity  in  that  aspect  which  shows  it  to 
be  the  natural  rounding  off  of  earlier  revelations,  if  only  can- 
didly weighed,  should  be  enough  to  silence  his  proud  claim 
that  he  himself  stands  upon  a  higher  footing  of  enlightenment 
than  even  the  Christian  believer. 

The  moral  system  of  Isl&m  accords  with  its  theology,  being 
based  upon  reverence  for  Q-od,  and  the  ideal  of  character  being 
absolute  submission  to  His  will.  But  how,  it  may  be  objected, 
is  this  consistent  with  certain  social  usages,  prevailing  among 
Muslims?  How  are  polygamy  and  slavery,  as  upheld  and  prac- 
ticed under  Isl&m,  at  the  present  day,  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
ception of  virtue  as  a  "  purification  of  heart  from  all  blameable 
inclinations  and  frailties,  and  the  mind  from  all  vicious  ideas, 
and  from  all  thoughts  which  distract  the  human  attention  from 
Gbd,"  as  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  declared  it  to  be?  In 
roply,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  set  the  example  of  those  whom 
we  ourselves  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  best  embodying  the 
spirit  of  obedience  to  divine  teachings,  antecedently  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  alongside  of  that  sentiment  expressed  by  one 
of  them :  ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean."  As  in  their  case  the 
fear  of  God  could  coexist  with  conformity  to  usages  of  their 
times  and  countries,  at  variance  with  their  own  standard  of  vir- 
tue, so  may  it  be  as  to  the  followers  of  Muhammad.  But, 
further  than  this,  the  tendency  of  the  Prophet's  legislation  in 
respect  to  both  the  subjects  referred  to  was  to  the  abolition  ot 
those  social  abuses.  ^^By  limiting  the  maximum  number  ci 
contemporaneous  marriages,  by  giving  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  wives  as  against  their  husbands,  by  making  absolute  equity 

*  BeUgioM  qf  the  Wofid  and  (heir  RelaUoM  to  OKngtiamit^,     London,  1847. 
pp.  167-8. 
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towards  all  obligatory  on  the  man,  by  guarding  against  tbeir 
being  thrown  helpless  on  the  world  at  the  willful  caprice  of  a 
licentious  indiyidual,  Mohammed  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil."  So  pays  Syed  Ameer  All,  in  his  book  already  quoted, 
with  reference  to  polygamy;  and  this  writer  believes  that 
polygamy  "  will  soon  disappear  under  the  new  ligbt  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  Prophet  are  being  studied."  Nor  can  slavery 
be  perpetuated  in  the  Muslim  world,  provided  Muhammad's 
enactments  respecting  it  are  &ithfully  carried  out:  for  in  the 
first  place  he  limited  it  to  bondage  of  captives ;  and  then  made 
their  liberation  an  act  most  acceptable  to  God ;  and  moreover 
prescribed  that  **  slaves  should  be  dressed,  clothed  and  fed 
exactly  as  their  masters  and  mistresses,"  and  should  not  be  ad- 
dressed as  slaves,  and  that  mothers  should  never  be  separated 
from  their  children ;  and  the  profession  of  Islfim  always  con- 
ferred liberty,  wbile  the  purchase  of  freedom  was  facilitated. 

From  these  facts  an  important  lesson  may  be  drawn  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Christian  apologist — who  will  never  gain  any 
advantage  by  giving  way  to  prejudices  and  misconceptions. 
The  same  point  might  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to 
Muhammad's  inculcation  of  temperance,  his  prohibition  of 
games  of  chance  and  of  indecency  of  language,  and  his  enjoin- 
ing reverence  for  parents  and  kind  treatment  of  animals.  His 
enactments,  generally  speaking,  both  positive  and  negative, 
indicate  a  high  moral  standard;  and  in  this  view  a  revival  of 
IslSm  which  includes,  as  does  that  just  now  referred  to^  a 
return  to  primitive  strictness,  must  be  regarded,  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  with  more  of  hope  than  alarm. 

But  what  have  been  the  positions  actually  taken  up  on 
either  side,  as  Islfim  and  Christianity  have  come  together  on 
the  field  of  argument?  Three  sources  of  information  here 
present  themselves:  first,  a  tract  by  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  Zavier,  with  die  reply  made  to  it  by 
Ahmad  Bin  Zain  al-Abidin — both  in  Persian,  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge — together 
with  a  rejoinder  to  the  latter  by  the  Jesuit  Guadagnoli,  written 
in  Latin  and  published  at  Rome :  these  three  works  belonging  to 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  next  the  tracts,  on  one 
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side  and  the  other,  written  by  Henry  Martyn  and  those  with 
whom  he  contended  for  Christianity,  in  Persia,  between  1811  and 
1818 — some  in  Arabic  and  some  in  Persian — ^manuscript  copies 
of  which  were  obtained  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Qore  Onseley  : 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  documents,  with  the  exception  of 
&uadagnoli*s  work,  being  known  in  the  West  only  through  a 
publication  by  the  late  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge  in  England, 
entitled  "  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammed- 
anism, . . .  translated  and  explained,  etc. ;"  next,  "  The  Mizan  al 
Haqq,  or  "Balance  of  Truth,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Pfander,  D.D., 
translated  into  English  by  the  Bev.  R  H.  Weakeley,  Mission- 
ary at  Constantinople,  Loudon,  1867;  and  last,  two  English 
works  of  very  recent  date,  one  "A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life 
of  Muhammad  and  Subjects  Subsidiary  thereto,"  by  Syed 
Ahmed  Khau  Bahadoor,  YoL  I,  printed  in  London  in  1870 ; 
the  other,  already  referred  to,  "A  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed,"  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali, 
printed  in  London  in  the  year  1878. 

Zaviers  tract  is  called  **  A  Mirror  Shewing  the  Truth."  It 
opens  with  a  chapter  treating  of  man's  need  of  divine  revelation 
— quite  superfluously,  as  addressed  to  a  Muslim — and  is  then 
mainly  taken  up  with  a  simple  exposition  of  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  The  third  chapter,  however,  includes  a  section  in 
defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  opposition 
to  the  charge,  made  by  the  followers  of  Muhammad,  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text ;  and  another  section,  '^  shewing  that  the  Gospel 
has  not  been  abrogated  by  the  Koran ;  and  why  the  religion  of 
Moses  was  abrogated  by  the  G-ospel. "  But  no  extracts  are  given 
by  which  one  might  judge  of  the  manner  of  treating  this  funda- 
mental topic.  The  fourth  chapter  makes  comparisons  between 
Christianity  and  Isl&m,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  section  "  on  the 
difference  between  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel  as  it  respects  chas- 
tity and  purity;"  in  another,  "on  the  excellency  of  the  character 
of  Christ  when  compared  with  that  of  Mohammed ;"  in  another, 
on  Muhammad's  miracles ;  and  another  ^'  on  the  propagation  of 
the  religions  of  Mohammed  and  Jesua"  But  here,  too,  our  in- 
formation fails  us  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  discussion ;  we  are 
only  told  that  Zavier  urged  against  Islfim  its  facility  in  accom- 
modation to  human  weaknesses,  and  the  Prophet's  abrogation, 
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in  certain  instances,  of  precepts  once  promulgated  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Lee  was  not  more  liberal 
with  his  extracts,  because  he  thought  Zavier's  tract,  though 
deficient  in  elegance,  ably  written.  Ahmad's  reply  to  Zavier 
is  entitled  "The  Divine  Bays  in  refutation  of  Christian  Error;" 
and  begins  with  alleging  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  prophecies  of  Muhammad — quoting,  however,  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  originals,  as  generally  accepted, 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  argu- 
ment After  this  the  writer  takes  up  an  objection  of  Zavier, 
based  upon  disagreements  between  Muhammad's  teachings  and 
those  of  prophets  of  former  times,  and  of  Christ  himseU.  As 
to  disagreements  with  the  Gospels,  however,  he  really  says 
nothing,  and  so  the  claim  that  Muhammad  was  in  advance  of 
Christ,  as  a  revealer  of  truth,  derives  no  support  from  him. 
The  whole  drift  of  his  defence  is  that,  if  Muhammad  differed 
from  what  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles differed  no  less — ^as,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  divorce  and 
circumcision — and  therefore  that  such  difference  must  not  be 
held  to  disprove  the  divine  mission  of  Muhammad  any  more 
than  it  does  that  of  Christ ;  and  Zavier  has  the  worst  of  the 
argument  here,  from  not  duly  considering  that  the  relation 
of  the  Gospel  to  Judaism  forbade  the  Christian  apologist  to 
aigue  against  Isl£m  on  the  ground  of  deviation  from  Jewish 
standards.  The  question  of  a  corruption  of  the  Scriptures  is 
also  discussed,  not  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, but  as  to  the  New  Testament  only,  probably  because  the 
necessity  ofai^ument  in  opposition  to  a  Christian,  in  view  of 
Muhammad's  recognition  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity, 
appeared  to  call,  especially,  for  proof  that  the  New  Testament, 
as  received  among  Christians,  cannot  be  taken  for  the  rale  of 
Christian  faith.  This  position  the  writer  attempts  to  establish, 
first,  by  what  appear  to  him  to  be  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels 
as  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ*  he  being  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  human  and  sometimes  as  divine,  now  as  subordinate 
to  God  and  then  as  having  all  power  committed  to  him,  at  one 
time  giving  the  keys  of  heaven  to  an  apostle  and  at  another 
being  derided  and  crucified ;  and  discrepancies  of  statement,  for 
instance,  in  respect  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  that  she  had  died, 
VOL.  XXXV.  50 
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whereas  Christy  when  he  came  to  her,  said  she  was  not  dead ; 
also,  by  the  seeming  irreconcilableness  of  the  representations 
made  of  Judas  Iscariot,  now  as  one  of  the  chosen  apostles,  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  would  speak,  and  then  as  a 
traitor;  again,  by  the  declaration  in  the  Gospels  of  things  in 
their  own  nature  inadmissible,  for  example,  that  Jesus  was 
under  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  temptation,  and  that  God 
became  incarnate;  and  lastly,  by  the  wide  diversities  of  opinion 
among  Christians,  Jacobites,  Melchites,  Nestorians  and  others 
holding  doctrines  too  widely  divergent  to  have  been  drawn  from 
an  authoritative  source.  The  character  and  miracles  of  Mu- 
hammad are  afterwards  enlarged  upon.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  Ahmad's  tract  in  reply  to  Zavier ;  enough  has  been  said  of 
it  to  show  its  bearings,  and  to  make  it  appear  to  be,  while  not 
wanting  in  ingenuity,  not  hard  to  be  answered.  The  discussion 
is  resumed  in  Guadagnoli's  "  Apologia  pro  Christians  Belig- 
ione,"  the  first  part  of  which  treats  of  the  int^rity  of  Scripture, 
proved  "auctoritate  Pontificum,  Conciliorum  et  Patrum,"  as 
well  as  from  the  Eur&n  itself,  and  from  other  books  of  unques- 
tionable authority  among  Muslims — while  certain  passages 
most  liable  to  be  regarded  as  corrupted,  from  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  are  vindicated  by  examination  ;  the  second  part 
is  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  '*  mendacia,  contradictiones,  in- 
justitiae  et  cetera,''  which  are  thought  to  show  that  the  Kuran 
is  no  law  of  God,  but  an  imposture  of  Muhammad,  falsely  arro- 
gating  to  himself  the  name  of  Prophet ;  "  et  simul  omnia  pro 
eo  a  Persis  allata  refelluntur ;"  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  setting  forth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  laid  down  by  Soman  Catholic  authorities,  and 
with  special  reference  to  objections  urged  against  them. 

Before  passing  on  to  give  some  account  of  Martyn's  tracts 
and  those  of  his  opponents,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  here 
a  few  paragraphs  from  Prof.  Lee's  Preface,  referring  to  certain 
works,  on  the  controversy  between  Christians  and  Muslims,  of 
which  only  the  existence  is  known.  Possibly  some  investigator 
in  the  East,  or  rummager  in  European  libraries,  might  make 
them  available  for  new  materials.  Says  Prol  Lee:  ''In 
Maracci's  refutations  of  the  Koran  (p.  26),  we  find  mention  of 
one  Ahmedus  Alius  Abdholhalimus^  who  urges  several  of  the 
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arguments  detailed  in  these  tracts  [those  made  known  by  Prof. 
Lee].  In  Hottinger's  Thesaurus  Philologicus  (p.  126,  ed.  1669), 
we  find  one  Ahmed  Ibn  Edris  asserting  that  the  Scriptures 
have  been  corrupted.  In  the  life  of  AbdoUatif  edited  by 
Mouseley  (p.  69),  we  find  that  a  tract  against  the  Jews  and 
Christians  had  been  written  by  that  celebrated  author.  We 
find  another  cited  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis  in  Labbe's  edition 
of  the  Councils  (torn,  ii,  p.  898).  In  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Burkhardt,  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  another  against  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  by  Ali 
surnamed  Elmunir  of  the  Sect  of  Shafia.'' 

The  Martyn  controversy,  as  it  may  be  called,  began  with  an 
argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  Islfim  by  Muhammad 
Ibrahim  Ibn  al  Husaint  al  Hasani  al  Husaint,  in  answer  to  a 
request  from  Henry  Martyn  that  he  would  set  down  the  proo& 
upon  which  he  relied  respecting  the  mission  of  Muhammad,  and 
this  first  tract  is  almost  wholly  a  statement  of  the  proof  derived 
from  the  alleged  miracle  of  the  Kurdn.  A  miracle  is  defined 
to  be  *'  an  efiect  exceeding  common  experience,  corresponding 
to  a  claim  of  prophecy  made,  and  accompanied  by  a  challenge 
to  produce  the  like'* — the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  exceed- 
ing common  experience"  being,  as  appears  from  the  language 
of  the  writer  elsewhere,  that  it  is  an  efiect  "  which  man,  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  cannot  perform;"  and  the  reality  of  a 
miracle  may,  it  is  said,  be  determined  either  by  direct  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  those  before  whom  it  is  presented,  or  by 
the  testimony  of  others  capable  of  judging.  The  Kur&n,  then, 
is  held  to  be  a  miracle,  inasmuch  as  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent judges  from  among  the  Arabs  themselves,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  combined  to  uphold  a  falsehood,  have 
declared  that  no  unaided  human  power  could  have  produced  it ; 
and  Muhammad  claimed  authority  as  a  messenger  of  Ood  on 
the  ground  of  its  inimitability.  A  preeminence  is  claimed, 
furthermore,  for  this  miracle  over  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
Christ,  believed  in  by  Jews  and  Christians,  in  that  even  the 
miracles  which  Christians  ascribe  to  Christ  are  known  to  the 
world  only  through  the  testimony  of  a  few  witnesses,  which 
*'  by  length  of  time  becomes  less  and  less  convincing ;"  while 
the  Eurfin   attests  itself  from  age  to  age,  unchangeably,  a 
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standing  mirade ;  and  also  a  preeminence  in  this,  that,  being 
of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  not  to  the  senses,  it  has 
"  more  force  with  the  better  informed."  We  learn  by 
"  research,"  it  is  said,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  snch  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  among  the  Arabs,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  attributing  the  KurSn  to  a  human  origin,  as  constitutes  it  a 
miracle ;  and  that  concurrence  is  regarded  as  being  the  more 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  disputatious  inclination  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  case — ^though,  meanwhile,  the  principle  of  the 
decay  of  historical  testimony  with  the  lapse  of  time,  which  the 
writer  had  just  urged  against  belief  in  Christian  and  Jewish 
miracles,  is  overlooked.  The  contents  of  the  Kurfin,  it  is  also 
asserted,  **the  mysteries  and  scientific  subtilties  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  precepts  founded  thereupon,"  add  weight  to  the 
argument  for  its  divine  origin. 

Beside  this  one  great  and  all  convincing  miracle,  others  are 
attributed  to  Muhammad ;  such  as  '*  his  dividing  the  moon 
into  two  parts,  the  singing  of  the  gravel  in  his  hand,  the  flow- 
ing of  the  water  from  between  his  fingers,  the  animals  address- 
ing him  and  complaining  before  him,  his  satisfying  a  great 
multitude  with  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  many  others." 
But,  in  view  of  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
these,  they  are  not  held  to  be,  in  themselves,  specific  proofs  of 
the  divine  mission  of  the  Prophet,  but  only  to  afford  assurance, 
in  general,  that  Muhammad  ''was,  upon  the  whole,  endued 
with  miraculous  powers" — just  as  the  killing  of  a  person  may 
be  assuredly  known  by  the  very  multiplicity  of  statements  of 
the  fact,  differing  in  particulars;  ''and  this,"  it  is  said,  '^is 
sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  prophecy,  although  the  par- 
ticulars may  remain  unknown."  Collateral  evidence,  however, 
may  change  such  general  testimony  into  what  is  specific  The 
writer's  view  of  the  proof  needful  to  authenticate  a  miracle  has, 
it  will  have  been  seen,  the  fundamental  weakness  of  makiDg  a 
limited  experience  the  measure  of  universal ;  and  so  Martyn 
begins  his  reply  by  taking  up  that  point,  and  lays  down  the 
opposing  principle,  that  what  is  contrary  to  universal  experience 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  tacit  or  open  consent  which  lias^ 
never  been  known  to  vary  anywhere :  the  essential  nature  of  a 
miracle,  as  involving  actual  alteration  of  established  laws  of  the 
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Creator,  somethiDg  beyond  all  mere  relativenessof  knowledge  to 
time,  place,  or  person,  is  not  brought  out  The  insufficiency  of 
the  particular  experience  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  to  establish 
the  miracle  of  the  Kurfin,  is  then  dwelt  upon — >known  by  such 
considerations  as  the  following:  that,  the  contemporaries  of 
Muhammad,  among  his  countrymen,  being  admitted  to  have 
been  illiterate,  their  not  having  been  able  to  produce  an  equal 
to  the  Kurfin,  supposing  they  were  indeed  unable,  is  no  proof 
that  such  a  composition  exceeded  the  powers  of  Arab  genius 
not  supematurally  assisted,  especially  as  the  union  of  a  high 
degree  of  eloquence  with  illiterateness  is  no  extraordinaiy 
phenomenon;  that,  upon  the  establishmeat  of  Isl£m,  all 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Kurfin  would  be  necessarily  suppressed ; 
that  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  in  the  Arabic  language,  cannot  be 
appealed  to  for  proof  of  the  inimitable  elegance  of  the  Kur&n, 
because  this  book  itself  has  shaped  those  rules ;  and  that  many 
books,  in  all  languages,  are  allowed  to  be  inimitable,  of  which 
there  is  no  pretence  that  they  were  written  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. Martyn  also  repels  the  suggestion  that  a  recorded  mira- 
cle, if  the  record  was  made  by  an  eye-witness,  can  lose  any  of 
its  convincing  force  by  time ;  and  therefore  denies  that  the 
miracle  of  the  Kur&n  has  any  advantage  over  Christian  mira- 
cles on  that  account  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  most  impor- 
tant {)art  of  the  first  of  three  tracts  in  which  Martyn  replies  to 
the  apologist  for  Islfim.  His  second  tract  was  intended  to  be  a 
statement  of  positive  grounds  for  not  believing  in  Muhammad 
as  a  Prophet  of  God,  though  in  parts  of  this,  also,  he  simply 
argues  against  some  claim  set  up  on  the  Muslim  side — ^for 
instance,  that  tbe  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  no  very  weighty  considerations 
of  a  positive  sort,  are  presented — ^^that  is,  none  which  a  Muslim 
taking  his  own  point  of  view,  would  not  easily  controvert  with  a 
show  of  reason.  For  example,  it  is  urged  that  Muhammad  con- 
formed his  precepts  to  his  own  lustful  disposition ;  which  a  less 
prejudiced  judgment  on  the  facts  would  incline  not  to  suggest 
With  more  force,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  literary  character  of 
the  Kur£n  made  a  ground  for  rejecting  its  claims ;  for,  while  it 
undeniably  contains  passages  which  glow  with  tbe  fervor  of  a 
genuine  eloquence,  inspired  by  deep  feeling,  and  betoken  a  spirit 
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truly  exalted,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  insipidity,  and  is  disfigured  by  want  of  connection  of 
thought  On  the  other  hand,  Martyn  went  too  far  in  charging 
the  Kur&n,  as  he  did,  with  vulgarity.  The  tract  ends  with  an 
exposition  of  Christianity,  not  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
mind  of  a  Muslim,  and  perhaps  not  altc^ther  just  to  the  sub- 
ject Marty n's  third  tract  is  directed  against  the  pretensions  of 
Suffisra — a  system  of  mysticism  borrowed  from  the  remoter 
East,  which  allied  itself  to  Islam  in  Persia — ^as  a  means  of  per* 
fection  to  man,  contrasted  with  the  power  of  Christian  faith  to 
unite  the  soul  to  God  in  communion  of  spirit  But  Sufiism  is 
foreign  from  Islim  in  its  tendency,  so  that  the  views  here  pre- 
sented do  not  now  concern  u&  After  Martyn  s  death,  there 
appeared  a  more  elaborate  work  than  either  of  those  which  this 
controversy  had  before  brought  out,  by  Muhammad  Rudhfi 
Ibn  Muhammad  Amin  of  Hamad&n,  who  replies  to  Martyn  in 
defence  of  the  writer  against  whom  he  had  written  his  first  two 
tracts,  and  brings  forward  certain  supposed  testimonies  for  Islim 
not  before  noticed,  or  only  partially  adduced.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Guide  for  those  who  are  in  Error,  in  which  the  Reality  of  the 
Mission  of  Mohammed  is  established,''  and  covers  two  hundred 
and  ninety  pages  in  Professor  Lee's  translation.  So  far,  however, 
as  relates  to  the  main  point  in  question  between  Muhammad 
Ibrahim  and  Martyn,  the  so-called  miracle  of  the  Kur&n,  no 
new  support  is  given  to  this  plea  for  Islfim  ;  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  some  of  the  reasoning 
employed,  to  show  the  need  of  circumspection  in  dealing  with 
a  subtile  adversary.  Whether  or  not  he  so  held,  Martjn  had 
seemed  to  make  the  whole  nature  of  a  miracle  to  consist  in  its 
contrariety  to  human  experience,  providing  only  that  this 
should  be  universal,  and  so  exposed  himself  to  the  redudio  ad 
absurdum  of  believing  in  miracles  which  yet  he  would  declare 
to  be  only  pretended ;  for  Muslim  saints  and  Brahman  devotees 
had  confessedly  wrought  wonders,  not  only  exceeding,  but  con- 
trary to,  all  experience — inexplicable  according  to  any  experi- 
ence of  mankind — and  the  advantage  of  this  is  duly  taken  by 
his  opponent  As  a  piece  of  ingenious  logomachy  may  be 
noticed,  also,  the  reply  to  Martyn's  allegation  of  the  needful- 
ness of  appeal  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  human  power,  by  way 
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of  testing  the  reality  of  a  pretended  miracle,  that  to  make  such 
an  appeal  is  to  appeal  to  that  which  is  not  human  experience. 
Again,  Martyn  had  said  that  '*  some  strange  act,  which  really 
comes  from  God,  may  be  performed  in  a  science  now  unknown, 
such,  for  instance,  as  alchemy,  but  could  not  be  said  to  exceed 
common  experience,'^  and  therefore  not  to  be  a  miracle ;  which, 
it  is  replied,  is  an  ''absurd  supposition,  because,  when  it  has 
been  supposed  that  such  strange  act  has  come  from  God,  and 
also  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of  which  men 
have  no  knowledge, ....  such  act  must  be  contrary  to  experi- 
enca'*  The  supposed  testimonies  in  favor  of  Islim  which  this 
writer  makes  more  account  of  than  the  other  writers  whose 
tracts  have  been  reviewed,  are  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  where  Muhammad  or  his  religion  are  thought  to 
be  foretold.  One  of  these,  very  commonly  cited,  is  that  in 
which  Christ  promises  the  Paraclete,  the  whole  force  of  which, 
as  applicable  to  Muhammad,  depends  upon  a  misreading  of  the 
text,  nepixXvTOi  for  7rapax\rfTos,  in  order  to  make  out  a  coin- 
cidence of  name  between  the  teacher  here  promised  and  Mu- 
hammad, the  Praised  One ;  and  so  is  brought  up  the  whole 
subject  of  the  corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  insisted  upon  by 
Muslims — a  subject  which  must  be  argued  with  them,  not  con- 
jecturally,  but  from  admitted  facts,  because  their  own  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divine  missions  of  Moses  and  Christ  cannot  be 
made  to  tell  against  them  so  long  as  they  may  take  up  views 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  to  suit  themselves,  by  simply  de- 
claring, as  we  have  seen  them  do,  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  in  their  received  form,  are  unreliable  documents. 
Another  passage  supposed  to  testify  of  Muhammad  is  the  pro- 
phecy respecting  Ishmael,  in  the  16tb  and  17th  chapters  of 
Genesis.  But  no  personal  reference  can  be  here  established, 
without  more  certainty  in  respect  to  his  genealogy  than  even  the 
Prophet  himself  is  reported  to  have  had.  The  possibility  of  a 
divine  intimation  to  Hagar  and  to  Abraham  of  the  grandeur  to  be 
attained  in  a  far  distant  future,  through  the  publication  of  Islam, 
by  the  Arabs,  who  at  least  in  part  are  undoubtedly  descendants 
of  Ishmael,  may  he  admitted.  But  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  claimed,  foretell  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  of 
the  Arabs,  specifically,  as  the  medium  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
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mankind  which  was  to  distinguish  some  later  age :  for  example, 
the  16th  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  read  thus: 
'^  A  prophet  like  unto  me  shall  God  the  Creator  raise  up  fiom 
among  thy  brethren.  Hear  him'' — ^whicb,  it  is  said,  must  refer 
to  Muhammad,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  no  other 
religious  teacher,  since  the  time  of  Moses,  except  Muhammad, 
has  arisen,  who  could  be  said  to  have  been  from  among  the 
brethren  of  Moses,  because  Christ,  being  an  Israelite,  was  in  the 
same  line  of  descent  as  Moses,  and  not  collaterally  related  to 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  which  Muhammad,  descended  from  Ish- 
mael,  was.  Such  is  the  argument,  all  depending  upon  an  inter- 
pretation, at  least  unnatural,  of  the  expression  ''from  among  thy 
hreOireri'^  The  Messianic  prophecy,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, of  the  42d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  also  appropriated  to  Mu- 
hammad, special  emphasis,  in  favor  of  this  reference,  being  laid 
upon  the  clause  ''  He  shall  not  become  faint,  neither  shall  he 
flee,  until  he  shall  have  established  his  law  in  the  earth*'  (fol- 
lowing the  text  as  quoted  by  our  Muslim  apologist) — which  is 
supposed  to  point  to  a  lawgiver  to  come  who  should  maintain 
and  propagate  his  statutes  by  the  sword ;  and  another  clause, 
as  given  by  this  writer,  ''  Let  them  sing  a  new  song,  and  praise 
him  from  the  comers  of  the  earth,  even  the  seas,  the  islands, 
the  deserts,  the  cities,  the  houses  and  the  places  which  the 
children  of  Kedar  do  inhabit,"  is  thought  to  refer  yet  more 
distinctly  to  the  coming  of  the  Arab  Prophet  Thus  much  for 
this  line  of  argument.  Of  other  passages  relied  upon  the 
meaning  is  still  more  strained,  for  argument's  sake;  and  in 
every  case  a  text  is  alleged  which  more  or  less  differs  from 
that  commonly  received. 

Leaving  here  the  Martyn  controversy,  we  have  next  to  notice 
the  work  of  P&nder.  This  work  is  more  systematic  than  those 
by  other  Christian  controversialists,  already  spoken  of,  and  more 
to  the  purpose,  though  it  fails,  we  think,  to  do  full  justice  to 
Islfim.  After  an  introduction  on  the  marks  of  a  true  revelation, 
it  appeals  to  the  Kurfin  itself,  pertinently,  in  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  then  controverts  the 
claim  that  the  former  displaced  the  latter— not  so  satisfactorily, 
for  the  argument  should  rest  upon  the  retrogressive  character  of 
Isl&m,  as  compared  with  Christianity,  hinted  at  in  the  beginning 
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of  this  article;  next  disproves  the  assertion  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  changed  and  corrupted,  while  charging  that  the 
Kurfin  itself  has,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  been  mate- 
rially altered  from  its  original  form.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  is  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  respect 
to  divine  attributes,  the  fallen  state  of  mankind,  morally,  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  the  character  and  conduct  acceptable  to 
God.  Then  the  author  considers  the  claims  of  Muhammad 
to  being  a  prophet  of  God:  first,  whether  his  coming  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures  (the  principal  passages  referred  to 
being  those  already  noted);  second,  whether  the  style  of 
the  Kurfin  constitutes  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin ;  third,  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  book  of  Isl&m — where  there  is  too  little 
credit  given  for  what  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  the  Prophet's 
teachings,  and  of  an  elevated  moral  tendency.  A  separate 
chapter,  in  conclusion,  is  given  to  the  mode  in  which  Isl£m  was 
propagated — ^but  slightly  recognizing  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion which  Muhammad  distinctly  announced,  and  which  was 
acted  on  by  the  early  champions  of  Islfim,  who  succeeded  him , 
as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

After  this  we  find  no  new  publications  in  the  controversy 
between  Islfim  and  Christianity,  until  we  come  down  to  the 
present  decada  The  first  of  this  late  date  is  vol.  1st  of  the 
"  Series  of  Essays  "  by  Syed  Ahmed,  published  in  London  in 
1870,  which,  however,  with  the  exception  of  two  essays,  treats  of 
matters  only  introductory  to  our  present  subject :  the  second 
volume  might  be  expected  to  contain  more  that  would  bear  upon 
it  The  two  exceptions  are  an  *'  Essay  on  the  Question  whether 
Islam  has  been  beneficial  or  injurious  to  Human  Society  in 
general,  and  to  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Dispensations,"  and 
one ''  On  the  Prophecies  respecting  Muhammad,  as  contained  in 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament"  The  latter  is  worthy  of 
notice,  not  for  any  new  texts  which  it  brings  forward,  but  for 
its  discriminations  in  respect  to  such  citations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  allows  that  some  of  the  prophecies  of  a  lawgiver  to  come, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  claimed  as  pointing  to 
Muhammad,  might  equally  well  apply  to  some  other  divine 
messenger.  It  also  recognizes  that  some  of  the  citations  of 
Muslim  writers  must  be  set  aside,  either  because  no  manu- 
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script  authority  is  alleged  for  readings  which  vary  from  the 
received,  or  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  quoted 
from  books  of  Scripture  now  lost,  or  rejected  as  apocryphal,  or 
to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  alone.  Furthermore, 
this  essay  speaks  of  two  different  views  held  by  Muslims,  in 
respect  to  corruption  of  Scripture,  some  supposing  a  ''  willful 
perversion  of  words,"  and  others  only  a  misinterpretation  of 
texts  accepted  on  both  sides,  or,  at  the  most,  "  clerical  mistakes 
in  the  manuscripts ;"  and  this  latter  view  is  said  to  be  that  of 
the  truly  learned  doctors.  The  other  essay,  by  Syed  Ahmed, 
introduces  a  new  phase  of  our  subject ;  and  it  is  this  which 
forms  the  main  point  of  view  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali  s  '*  Critical 
Examination." 

We  might,  therefore,  now  appropriately  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Islfim  and  Christianity  in  some  aspects  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  one  another  and  upon  society,  as  historically  mani- 
fested. But  a  few  hi  nts  only  on  this  topic  must  suffice,  mainly  by 
way  of  emphasizing  sugs^estions  already  thrown  out  While  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  bringing  IslSm  into  compari- 
son with  Christianity,  us  a  rival  system,  in  respect  to  moral  and 
intellectual  influence,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
Christian  world  has  been  too  little  mindful  of  what  was  purify- 
ing and  elevating  in  primitive  Islfim.  In  a  time  of  decline  of 
Christian  life,  and  amid  the  heats  of  angry  theological  contro- 
versies of  Christians  with  each  other,  Isl£m  did  unquestionably 
awaken  a  fresh  moral  enthusiasm  in  the  world,  and  bring  in  a 
revival  of  healthy  activity  of  spirit ;  though  it  must  also  be 
said,  for  truth *s  sake,  that  the  philosophers  of  Isl&m,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  amplification  of 
the  science  of  the  Greeks,  were  rather  free-thinkers  than  Muslims 
in  their  religious  faith.  Deep  metaphysical  questions,  interest- 
ing to  all  reasoning  minds,  first  engaged  the  attention  of  studious 
Muslims,  who  were  anxious  to  hold  on  tcj  their  faith  consistently 
with  the  requirements  of  reason — ^for  example,  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  free  will  to  divine  sovereignty;  and  as  one  reads  of  the 
diflferences  which  divided  the  schools  of  the  mosques  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  time  of  the  Abbfisides,  one  is  constantly  reminded 
of  correspondences  among  Christian  theologians.  It  is  a  very 
general  error,  by  the  way,  to  speak  of  fatalism  as  having 
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been  taught  by  Mahammad,  for  the  Kurfin  is  as  distinct  in  its 
assertion  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  as  is  the  Bible, 
although  it  no  more  explains  their  consistency  witli  divine 
predestination  than  do  our  own  Scriptures.  Properly  viewed, 
the  fatalism  of  Islfim  seems  to  have  been  a  revolt  of  ortho- 
doxy from  the  tendency  of  philosophers  to  attribute  every- 
thing to  second  causes.  It  is  due  to  Isl&m  to  remark,  also, 
that  the  great  principle  of  toleration,  which  has  had  so  hard 
a  conflict  with  prejudice,  even  in  the  innermost  sphere  of 
Christian  Jife,  where  the  voice  of  the  great  Master  of  charity 
should  have  been  most  distinctly  heard,  and  has  been  so  little 
exalted  in  places  of  authority,  was  first  instituted,  as  a  social 
rule,  after  the  days  of  the  founding  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Arab  Prophet,  who  said  "Let  there  be  no  forcing  in  religion," 
and,  "  If  the  Lord  had  pleased,  all  who  are  on  the  earth  would 
have  believed  together;  and  wilt  thou  force  men  to  be  be- 
lievers?" Nor  were  these  idle  words :  the  temple  of  the  fire- 
worshipper,  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue 
could  stand  side  by  side  with  the  mosque,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Muslim  conquest ;  a  not  onerous  tribute  was  all  that 
was  required  as  the  price  of  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship;  and  the  now  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia 
could  with  truth  say,  as  he  did,  having  regard  to  recognized  prin- 
ciple, that  "  complete  toleration  exists  throughout  his  domin- 
ions." We  bring  up  this  point  purposely,  in  view  of  the  recent 
atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  because  it  illustrates  what 
we  have  insisted  upon  in  another  connection,  that  Islfim  may 
be  most  successfully  opposed  by  confronting  it  with  its  primitive 
principle&  This  is,  in  fact,  the  burthen  of  our  article,  and  so 
we  end  it 
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Abticm  IX.— MULLER*S  RIG-VEDA  AND  COMMEN- 

TART. 

Rig-  Veda  Sanhtta,  the  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans  ;  together 
with  the  Commentary  of  Sayanacharja.  Edited  by  Dr.  Max 
MULLBE.     Six  volumes,  quarto.     London :  1849-74. 

The  Hymns  of  the  Rig-  Veda  in  the  SamJiita  and  in  the  Pada  Texts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Maz  Mullsb, 
M.A.,  eta    Two  volumes,  octavo.    London :  1876. 

Hakdly  another  literary  enterprise  of  the  present  century 
has  become  more  widely  known  than  M.  Miiller's  publication 
of  the  Rig- Veda  and  its  native  commentary.  Both  in  itself  and 
in  virtue  of  what  it  has  led  to,  it  has  pressed  itself  in  extra- 
ordinary degree  upon  men's  attention.  When  it  was  b^un, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  author  was  an  obscure 
young  German  student ;  when  it  is  finished,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  the  age.  The  records  of  literary  history 
might  perhaps  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  example  of  more 
brilliant  success.  The  native  German  has  become  a  man  of 
mark  in  English  society,  and  an  acknowledged  master  of  English 
compositioa  He  has  thrown  open  to  the  English  people  more 
than  one  department  of  scholarly  investigation  until  then 
unheeded  by  them,  and  they  have  come  to  regard  him  as  well- 
nigh  the  «3reator  of  comparative  mythology  and  the  science  of 
religions,  of  comparative  philology  and  the  science  of  language. 
Work  after  work  has  proceeded  from  his  facile  and  fascinating 
pen  ;  whole  series  of  striking  articles,  of  which  he  has  gathered 
the  choicest  into  a  succession  of  popular  and  widely  circulated 
volumea  It  has  seemed  as  if  the  great  Yeda-work,  which 
originally  brought  him  to  England,  was  the  matter  which  least 
pressed  him  and  engaged  his  attention.  But  this  too  is  at  last 
completed,  and  stands  before  the  world,  in  six  heavy  quartos. 
And  we  have  lately  seen  its  author,  while  looking  back  with 
satisfaction  upon  what  he  calls  ^'  the  work  of  my  life,"  and 
pointing  to  it  with  pride  as  in  itself  the  sufficient  result  of  a 
life's  labor,  yet  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  the 
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onerous  duties  of  his  Oxford  professorship  of  comparative 
philology,  that  he  may  retire  to  the  continent,  and  devote  him- 
self henceforth  to  the  advancement  of  Sanskrit  learning.  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  inconsistency  here ;  perhaps  a  nearer  view 
of  the  history  of  the  enterprise  will  do  something  toward 
clearing  it  up. 

At  the  time  when  Miiller  undertook  his  task,  the  Yedic  litera- 
ture, in  all  its  numerous  branches,  was  coming  rapidly  forward 
to  the  knowledge  of  scholars  and  of  the  world.  The  times  were 
ripe  for  its  treatment ;  all  students  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  India 
had  come  fully  to  see  that  here,  and  here  alone,  was  the  true 
and  solid  foundation  of  their  study.  Miiller  was  one  of  many 
who  were  throwing  themselves  heartily  into  the  work  of 
making  the  Yedic  texts  accessible.  In  1848,  Benfey  put  forth 
the  text  of  the  Sfima-Yeda,  with  translation  and  glossary,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  auxiliary  matter  and  learned  discussion. 
In  1849,  Weber  began  his  edition  of  the  White  Yajur-Yeda, 
with  its  native  comment,  aud  accompanied  also  by  its  Brfih- 
mana,  or  canonical  exposition :  he  finished  the  Yeda  itself  in 
1862,  the  Br&hmana  in  1865.  Aufrecht  was  meantime  taking 
hold  of  the  Atharva-Yeda ;  but  circumstances  compelled  his 
withdrawal,  and  this  text  was  brought  forth,  by  combined 
German  and  American  labor,  in  1866-66.  For  want  of 
sufficient  manuscript  material  in  Europe,  the  Black  Yajur-Yeda 
was  taken  up  considerably  later :  its  text  with  native  comment 
has  been  slowly  appearing  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  at 
Calcutta,  since  1866,  and  is  still  hardly  more  than  half  finished ; 
but  Weber  has  recently  (1871-72)  given  us  the  whole  text,  in 
the  Indische  Studien. 

All  these  undertakings,  however,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  were,  were  only  secondary  in  point  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  publication  of  the  Big- Yeda ;  this  was  the 
oldest  and  grandest  historical  collection  of  the  records  of  the 
Indian  past ;  the  others  stood  toward  it  in  a  position  either  of 
direct  subordination  or  at  least  of  inferiority.  For  bringing  it 
out  there  was  an  abundance  of  manuscript  material  in  the 
European  libraries.  Bosen  had  printed  in  1888  the  first 
ashtaka  of  the  text,  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  with  Latin 
version ;  but  his  lamented  death  cut  short  his  work.    Two  or 
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three  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Q-erraany  were,  after  1845, 
maturing  a  plan  for  its  issue;  and  Boer  began  at  Calcutta,  at 
about  the  same  time,  an  edition  of  the  text  with  commentary. 
Both  these  enterprises  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  one 
inaugurated  by  Miiller  at  London,  under,  as  it  seemed, 
peculiarly  favorable  auspices. 

Miiller's  devotion  to  his  task  b^an  about  1846,  under  the 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  Bumouf  at  Paris.  Before  the 
end  of  1846  he  had  advanced  so  far,  having  already  spent  some 
time  in  England,  using  its  manuscript  treasures,  that  he  had 
elaborated  his  plans,  and  found  for  the  work  a  Grerman  pub- 
lisher (Samter,  at  Kdnigsberg).  The  joint  prospectus  of  editor 
and  publisher  bears  date  of  September  and  October,  1846,  and 
promises  two  or  three  quarto  parts  a  year,  of  about  160  pages 
each,  at  four  thalers  a  part.  What  caused  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  transpired  in  public ; 
Miiller  appears  to  make  not  a  syllable  of  reference  to  it  in  any 
of  his  works,  though  the  name  of  so  courageous  and  enterpris- 
ing a  bookseller  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  do  we  hear 
anything  of  an  arrangement  concluded  about  the  same  time  with 
a  famous  and  powerful  literary  institution  on  the  continent, 
which  also  received  Miiller's  application  and  consented  to 
become  the  patron  of  his  work.  All  such  plans,  it  sbould 
seem,  wei-e  swept  away  and  replaced  by  that  formed,  through 
the  influence  and  aid  of  Bunsen  and  Wilson,  with  the  East 
India  Company,  and  continued  by  the  Government  of  India 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company.  These  were  the  natural 
and  most  acceptable  patrons  of  the  undertaking ;  and  they  have 
performed  their  part  with  an  openhandedness  which  does  them 
high  honor.  Neither  to  the  work  itself  nor  to  its  editor  was 
their  liberality  stinted ;  the  six  volumes  have  been  produced  in 
a  style  which  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  distributed 
most  generously  to  scholars  who  had  any  measure  of  just  claim 
to  receive  them ;  and  Miiller  received  by  the  first  arrangement 
an  honorarium  of  about  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  (£500)  a 
volume,  with  an  additional  douceur^  at  the  end,  of  ten  thousand 
(£2,000)  more,  for  his  services  as  editor. 

The  spirit  in  which  Miiller  began  his  work,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Samter  prospectus  referred  to  above,  was  worthy  of  all 
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praise.  He  had  determined  to  make  of  the  great  advantages 
enjoyed  by  him  in  England  that  use  which  should  be  of  widest 
and  most  direct  avail  to  students  of  the  Veda  throughout  the 
world :  as  he  himself  expresses  it  (p.  8),  ^*  rather  to  make  over 
my  work  at  once,  in  its  present  shape,  to  the  study  and  criticism 
of  Sanskrit  philologers,  than  to  subject  it  longer,  in  my  own 
private  interest,  to  my  own  criticism."  He  modestly  recognizes 
thus  (p.  2)  the  nature  of  his  task :  ^*  the  editing  of  the  Big-Yeda, 
which  deserved  formerly  to  be  admired  as  a  work  of  genius, 
can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  patience."  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  for  scholars  accustomed  only  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  classical  texts  to  realize  how  com- 
paratively simple  is  the  labor  of  the  editor  of  a  Vedic  text, 
where  there  are  no  real  varioR  lectiones  whatever,  and  only  manu- 
scripts enough  are  needed  to  eliminate  the  errors  of  the  most 
recent  copyists.  With  the  native  comment,  to  be  sure,  the 
case  is  quite  different;  and,  as  Miiller^s  plan  included  especially 
the  editing  of  the  comment  along  with  the  text,  a  wide  prospect 
of  collating  and  balancing  and  selecting  and  amending  was 
open  before  him ;  respecting  the  details  of  this  part  of  the 
work  he  gives  much  interesting  information  in  the  prefaces  to 
the  successive  volumes.  As  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  SSyana's 
comment,  constructed  among  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India 
in  the  14th  century  of  our  era,  there  has  been  not  a  little  con- 
troversy ;  but  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars  is  now  as  good 
as  unanimous,  to  the  purport  that  S&yana's  exposition  of  the 
hymns  is  neither  worse  nor  betti?r  than  such  works  are  wont  to 
be  in  Oriental  literatures :  indispensable  leading-strings  in  the 
infitncy  of  European  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  texts,  but 
only  of  inferior  and  occasional  value  when  Western  philology 
and  criticism  have  once  gotten  firm  hold  upon  those  texts. 
Miiller,  though  his  expressions  have  sometimes  borne  an 
ambiguous  character  and  been  misunderstood,  has  always  held 
reasonable  ground  in  the  controversy  over  Sfiyana;  thus,  he 
says  already  in  his  prospectus  of  1846  : 

'*  Though  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  Bosen  and  of  most  other  scholars  as 
to  the  value  of  the  oommentaiy,  which  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  14th  oentoiy 
A.  D.,  neyertheless  I  regard  it  as  indispensable.  Without  doubt,  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  Yeda  has  become  lost  in  India  itself,'  and  theological,  phUosophi- 
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oal,  and  grammatioal  Bystemfi  have  forced  these  simple  old  hyxns  into  the  starangest 
moulds.  But  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  historical  criticism  and  a  true  feeling  for 
antiquity  will  let  themselves  be  led  astray  by  scholastio  wisdom  and  pedantic 
subtlety.  Our  only  oonoem  is,  to  break  our  way  by  means  of  tiie  oommentaxy 
into  the  oomprehenalon  of  this  obscure  language;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
soever  can  attain  such  comprehension  without  first  having  devoted  thorough  study 
to  the  Indian  comment" 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  these  statements,  even  at  the 
present  time — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  the  last  sentence 
as  implying  that,  in  Mulier's  opinion,  all  scholars  to  come  will 
have  to  arrive  at  their  understanding  of  the  Veda  through  its 
Indian  interpreters ;  that  the  process  of  sifting  the  bushel  of 
chaff  for  the  two  grains  of  wheat  must  needs  be  gone  through 
with  forever,  by  each  new  hungerer  after  Vedic  scholarship. 
That  is  the  non-sequitur  which  some  have  committed,  and  are 
even,  perhaps,  still  committing :  as  it  is  also  repeated,  and  far 
more  persistently,  by  certain  of  the  laborers  in  another  depart- 
ment of  Indian  learning,  the  grammatical  Because  the  ancient 
Hindu  grammarian  P&nini  and  his  successors  and  complementers 
and  correctors  and  reworkers  were  the  indispensable  and  efficient 
aids  of  the  first  Europeans  who  studied  Sanskrit,  therefore  their 
works  are  still  and  must  continue  to  be  the  true  sources  and 
highest  authorities  of  Sanskrit  students.  The  character  of 
Mtiller  s  Sanskrit  grammar  shows  that  from  this  error,  at  any 
rate,  he  cannot  be  pronounced  free. 

At  the  time  when  Miiller  began  his  publication,  European 
study  of  the  Veda  had  already  pretty  well  outgrown  its  leadings 
strings.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  comment  had  been 
printed ;  much  larger  portions  had  been  carefully  studied  by 
scholars  who  owned  manuscripts  of  it,  or  had  access  to  such  in 
the  libraries.  The  peculiarities  of  Vedic  grammar  and  lexicon 
were  beginning  to  be  understood,  and,  in  a  host  of  matters,  &r 
better  understood  than  by  their  Hindu  interpreters.  Transla- 
tions of  considerable  passages,  by  competent  men,  had  been 
made  public.  The  historical  and  mythological  contents  of  the 
Veda  were  in  process  of  being  brought  to  lights  mth  true  com- 
prehension and  in  considerable  detail.  Every  student  who 
could  get  access  to  the  text  itself  had  the  means  in  his  hands 
or  within  his  reach  of  studying  it  profitably,  and  contributing 
rapidly  to  the  advancement  of  others'  stndie&    There  was  an 
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eager  desire  for  immediate  command  of  fuller  material.  All 
over  Europe,  men  were  getting  hold  of  what  text  they  could, 
poring  over  hardly  usable  manuscripts,  copying  parts  of  them 
at  first  or  second  hand,  and  with  an  infinity  of  pains  making 
their  own  indices  verborum  and  special  vocabularies.  Sanskrit 
study  was  pausing  and  languishing  for  the  Big-Yeda;  and 
MfcQler  had  undertaken  to  relieve  its  necessities— cutting  off, 
ad  we  have  seen,  more  than  one  promising  plan  of  the  same 
kind,  and  for  the  time  effectually  preventing  the  formation  of 
any  others.  He  had  abundant  material  in  his  hands,  and,  by 
his  arrangement  with  the  Indian  government,  he  could  count 
upon  an  income  from  his  Vedic  work  alone  far  exceeding  the 
average  salary  of  a  German  professor.  Seldom  has  a  man  had 
a  grander  opportunity  of  earning  to  himself  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  his  fellow-students,  by  mere  patient  labor  and  devotion  to 
the  task  entrusted  to  him.  If  he  had  urged  through  the  press, 
at  the  cost  of  the  slightest  self-sacrifice,  a  simple  text-edition  of 
the  Veda,  and  an  index  verborum  to  it,  he  would  have  bee» 
looked  upon  as  having  redeemed  all  his  pledges,  and  might, 
without  the  least  objection  from  any  quarter,  have  taken  what 
time  he  chose  for  the  more  showy  and  imposing  edition  of 
SSyana's  commentary  with  the  text  annexed 

This  was  not  the  course  which  Miiller  elected  to  pursue.  It 
does  not  appear  at  precisely  what  date  his  compact  with  the 
East  India  Company  was  made.  But  certainly  within  a  very 
reasonably  brief  time  thereafter — namely,  in  October,  1849 — 
he  was  able  to  write  the  preface  to  his  first  completed  volume, 
containing  an  eighth  part  of  the  text  (just  the  part  already  pro- 
duced by  Bosen),  a  fifth  part  of  the  text  and  commentary  com- 
bined. It  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  first  instalment 
of  a  great  and  noble  work ;  and  it  lifted  MtLller  at  once,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  to  the  very  front  rank  of  laborers  in  the  In- 
dian field.  But  for  a  continuation  the  students  of  the  Veda  had 
long  to  wait  The  second  volume  bears  a  date  five  years  later 
than  the  first,  namely,  1864  (though  the  preface  is  dated  Christ- 
mas, 1858).  In  the  pre&ce,  the  editor  states  that  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume  he  had  enjoyed  the  services  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Aufrecht  as  assistant,  "  and  the  benefit  hence  derived  can- 
not be  too  highl}'  valued ;"  by  the  aid  of  this  scholar  he  hopes 
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to  bring  the  edition  to  an  end  much  sooner  than  he  had  at  first  ex- 
pected. How  much  more  than  five  years  the  continuation  of  the 
work  would  have  had  to  \>e  waited  for  if  left  to  the  labor  of  the 
editor  himself,  we  can  only  conjecture.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  he  had  announced  that  '*  an  introductory  memoir  on  the 
Yeda  is  in  press,  and  will  be  published  separately."  In  his 
"  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  the  appearance  of 
which  ten  years  later,  in  1869,  was  the  fulfilment  of  this  prom- 
ise, he  explained  that  his  duties  as  professor  (since  1861)  of 
modem  European  languages  and  literatures  at  Oxford  had  com- 
pelled him  for  years  to  discontinue  his  &vorite  studies.  Of 
course  it  was,  in  a  sense,  wholly  at  Miiller's  option  to  turn  aside 
firom  the  work  which  first  brought  him  to  England,  and  devot<e 
himself  to  assuring  his  position  there  by  other  methods :  but  it 
is  not  strange  that  Sanskrit  scholars  should  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  the  change,  and  felt  that  he  was  imposing  upon  them 
an  undue  part  of  that '' patience"  which  he  had  formerly  de- 
9Qribed  as  a  leading  accompaniment  of  the  task  of  editing  the 
Veda. 

They  would  (as  has  been  already  intimated)  have  waited 
with  exemplary  long-suffering  for  the  portly  volumes  of  com- 
mentary, if  they  could  have  been  helped  to  prompt  possession 
of  the  text  It  was  well  known  in  Germany  that  Midler  had 
early  perfected  an  arrangement  with  the  celebrated  publishing- 
house  of  Brockhaus  at  Leipzig  for  a  pure  text-edition ;  and 
this  acted  as  an  effectual  bar  to  any  similar  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  other  scholars.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1866  that 
the  first  part  of  the  promised  edition  appeared ;  and  it  came 
weighted  with  an  appendix — the  Rig- Veda  Prfitisfikhya — which, 
though  valuable  in  itself,  formed  no  necessary  or  even  desira- 
ble addition  to  it,  and  proved  a  very  millstone  about  its  neck. 
Before  the  end  of  1857  three  parts  were  out,  bringing  the  text 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  Book  {mandala\  less  than  one  fifth 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  publication  was  never  carried  further. 
In  1878  (preface  to  the  text-edition  bearing  his  name,  to  be  de- 
scribed further  on),  Miiller  tells  us  that  the  reason  for  his  not 
having  furnished  a  simple  text  long  ago  was  that,  though  most 
anxious,  he  was  "too  poor  to  do  it;"  and  that  **  the  expense  of 
the  undertaking  proved  too  great  to  allow  the  German  pub- 
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lisher  to  coDtinue  the  work  to  the  end."  This  is  a  little  strange. 
At  just  about  the  same  time,  a  German  publisher  was  found 
without  any  difficulty  for  the  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  a 
work  considerably  more  than  half  as  bulky  as  the  Rig-Yeda, 
and  so  markedly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  latter  that  it 
could  not  aspire  to  anything  like  the  same  circulation — ^the  ed- 
itors receiving,  in  sole  recompense  of  their  labor,  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  completed  voluma  Was  it  in  the  plan  and  style  of 
publication  which  the  editor  prescribed,  or  in  the  heavy  honora- 
rium which  he  exacted,  as  being  "  too  poor"  to  forego  it — 
either  or  both — that  the  burden  lay  which  so  wealthy,  enter- 
prising, and  far-sighted  a  firm  as  that  of  Brockhaus  found  itself 
unable  to  bear?  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  their  account 
of  the  reasons  why  the  undertaking  turned  out  a  failure. 

The  fortunate  engagement  as  assistant  of  so  eminent  and 
faithfully  laborious  a  scholar  as  Aufrecht  still  continuing,  the 
third  volume  of  Miiller's  great  life-work  appeared  with  the 
roost  gratifying  promptness,  in  1856,  only  two  years  after  the 
second.  But  a  separation  of  the  two  collaborators  was  already 
impending,  as  regretfully  pointed  out  by  Miiller  himself  on  the 
last  page  of  his  preface ;  it  was  followed  some  years  later  by 
the  transfer  of  Aufrecht  to  Edinburgh  as  professor  of  Sans- 
krit  in  the  Univeraity  of  that  city.  In  view,  perhaps,  of  the 
irreparable  loss  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  we  find  Miiller  in 
the  same  preface  indulging  in  melancholy  anticipations.  At  the 
advanced  age  of  thirty-two,  and  with  only  about  three  fifths  of 
his  task  accomplished,  he  says  (p.  xiii.) :  *'  1  feel  that  ten  years 
of  my  life  are  gone,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  suf- 
ficient time  left  to  finish  a  work  which  I  once  undertook  per- 
haps with  too  much  confidence.  Yet  even  if  I  should  not  see 
the  completion  of  this  work,  I  should  not  be  sorry  for  the  time 
that  I  have  spent  on  it" — and  so  on.  He  girds  himself  anew, 
however,  to  his  labors ;  and  we  find  him  in  1869  (preface  to  his 
'*  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  p.  v.,  note)  promis- 
ing that  the  fourth  volume  shall  be  published  ** next  year;" 
while  it  actually  makes  its  appearance  late  in  1862,  more  than 
six  years  after  its  predecessor.  The  important  assistance  of 
Aufrecht  in  its  preparation  is  again  duly  acknowledged,  and 
his  Edinburgh  appointment  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  for  con- 
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gratulation.  But  Miiller's  feeling  of  dejection  continnes ;  and 
while  (preface,  p.  Ixxix.)  he  maintains  as  strongly  as  ever  that 
<<  at  the  present  moment  the  most  pressing  work  is,  no  doabt,  the 
Yeda,  and  new  hands  are  wanted  both  for  the  edition  of  texts,  not 
yet  published,  and  for  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Bishis,''  he  is  obliged  to  add :  *'  my 
own  contributions  can  for  the  future  be  but  small"  This  is  in 
October,  1862.  The  next  we  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  is 
seren  years  later  (1869),  in  the  preface  to  his  so-called  first  vol- 
ume  of  a  translation  of  the  Big-Yeda.  There,  looking  back 
with  a  kind  of  regretful  admiration  to  his  early  period  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  unflinching  industry,  he  claims  on  his 
own  behalf  (p.  vii.)  that  'Mt  required  no  small  amount  of  self- 
denial  to  decide  in  favor  of  devoting  a  life  to  the  publishing  of 
the  materials  rather  than  to  the  drawing  of  the  results  which 
those  materials  supply  to  the  student  of  ancient  langaage  and 
ancient  religion."  Then,  a  few  pages  after,  as  there  rises  more 
distinctly  before  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  his  great  change 
of  condition  and  temper,  he  glances  at  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made  of  the  slowness  of  his  execution  of  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  and  pleads  thus  (p.  xii.)  in  abatement  of  judg- 
ment: ^^  after  all,  one  cannot  give  up  the  whole  of  one's  life  to 
the  collation  of  Oriental  MSS  and  the  correction  of  proof- 
sheets.  The  two  concluding  volumes  have  long  been  ready  for 
press,  [the  italics  are  ours]  and  as  soon  as  I  can  find  leisure, 
they  too  shall  be  printed  and  published." 

Just  how  many  years  the  two  volumes  had  been  ready  and 
waiting  Muller's  leisure  for  their  publication,  we  shall  not 
probably  ever  know.  In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume,  which 
came  forth  at  length  three  years  later  (1872),  he  speaks  of  **  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  resuming  the  work  of  my  youth," 
and  of  '*  doing  so  not  without  an  effort"  The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  seem  to  be  that  he  had  done  nothing  since  the 
appearance  of  the  volume  of  1862.  Then  he  adds :  "  What  I 
myself  wished  to  learn  from  Sfiyana,  I  have  learnt,  and  the 
critical  restoration  and  editing  of  his  text  will  involve  a  sacri- 
fice of  time  that  I  can  ill  afford. "  He  q  uite  foi^ets  that  he  had  said 
tbree  years  before  that  this  labor  was  already  long  since  accom- 
plished, and  that  he  had  only  to  carry  its  result  through  the 
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press  at  his  leisare.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  urgent 
duties  of  the  two  professorships  held  by  him  in  succession  at 
Oxford,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  again  his  general  schol- 
arship, had  compelled  him  for  years  to  shelve  Sanskrit  almost 
entirely.  "  Life  is  meant  for  more — ^at  least,  I  think  so — "  he 
exclaims  (in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  quotations  given  above), 
"than  the  mere  drudgery  of  collating  MSS.  and  correcting  proof- 
sheets  \"  and  "  the  printing  of  six  volumes  like  the  present  is 
enough  to  occupy  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life."  He  explains 
his  former  threat,  of  October,  1862,  to  have  meant  that  at  that 
time  he  ''  hardly  imagined  it  would  still  fall  to  his  lot  to  bring 
out  the  remaining  two  volumes."  He  had,  namely,  formed 
other  and  more  attractive  plans ;  "  but  (he  concludes)  tl)e  ex- 
tremely kind  way  in  which  I  have  been  urged  by  scholars,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  India,  to  complete  this  edition  of  the 
text  and  commentary  of  the  Eig-Veda,  left  me  at  last  no  choica" 
In  all  this  we  seem  to  have  the  explicit  acknowledgment  that 
MtQler  had  grown  utterly  weary  of  the  work  which  he  once 
took  up  with  such  ardent  zeal ;  that  he  had  come  to  regard  the 
labor  which  it  imposed  as  "mere  drudgery,"  unworthy  of  occu- 
pying his  time  and  thoughts  (forgetting  that  no  man's  life  is 
meant  for  higher  purposes  than  the  faithful  performance  of  a 
duty  solemnly  undertaken  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world) ;  that 
he  shrank  even  from  the  burden  of  carrying  through  the  press 
an  already  elaborated  text,  and  left  it  lying  for  years  in  his  desk 
untouched ;  and  that,  but  for  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he 
would  have  abandoned  the  work  altogether,  careless  of  the  en- 
gagements he  had  formed,  not  only  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, but  with  all  the  students  of  India  and  her  institutions 

And  yet,  when  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  at, last  came 
forth,  two  years  later  (September,  1874),  Miiller  introduces  its 
preface  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  When  I  had  written  the  last  line  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  SAyana*s  oonkmentary, 
and  pat  downmj  pen,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  parted  with  an  old,  old  friend.  Por  thir^ 
years  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  on  which  my  thoughts  have  not  dwelt  on  this 
work,  and  for  many  a  day,  and  many  a  night,  too,  the  old  poets  of  the  Veda,  and 
still  more  their  orthodox  and  painstaking  expositor,  have  been  my  neTer-Cailing 
companions.  I  am  happy,  no  doubt«  that  the  work  is  done,  and  after  having  seen 
so  many  called  away  in  the  midst  of  their  labors.  I  feel  deeply  grateful  that  I  have 
been  spared  to  finish  the  work  of  my  life.    But  habits  estaUished  for  so  long  a 
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tfane,  are  not  broken  without  a  wrench,  and  even  now  I  begin  to  ndaa  mj  d^Qj 
task:  I  begin  to  long  for  some  difficult  and  corrupt  paasages  to  grapple  with,  for 
some  abrupt  quotation  from  the  SAtjajanaka  to  Terify,  or  for  some  obecore  allu- 
sion  to  PAnini  to  trace  back  to  its  original  source.*' 

A  little  later  (p.  viii.)  in  the  same  preface,  he  sums  up  with 
satisfaction  and  pride  the  grand  total  of  his  labors,  and  finds 
(he  says),  "  to  my  own  surprise,  I  confess,  that  I  had  published 
in  my  two  editions  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  lai^ge  one  with,  and  the 
small  one  without  the  commentary  of  Sfiyana,  what  would 
amount  to  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  octavo,  dur- 
ing twenty-five  consecutive  years."  It  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  this  calculation,  if  we  notice  what  he  tells  us 
elsewhere  as  to  the  amount  of  his  personal  contribution  to  one 
of  its  elements,  the  '*  small "  edition.  Its  own  title-page  (given 
at  the  head  of  this  notice)  declares  it  to  be  "  reprinted  "  from 
the  *'  large  "  edition  ;  and  in  its  preface  Miiller  says  :  **  I  gladly 
promised  to  supply  the  MS.  with  all  the  corrections  marked  in 
my  own  copy  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  only  stipu- 
lated that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the  task  of  correcting  the 
proof-sheets."  That  is  to  say :  the  text-edition  was  transcribed 
from  the  edition  with  commentary,  (hen  already  complete  ;  Miil- 
ler furnished  the  corrections  which  he  happened  to  have  noted, 
four  pages  of  preface,  and  his  name  upon  the  title-page ;  and 
the  result  counts  for  1,800  pages,  or  three  years'  full  work,  in 
his  twenty -five  years'  labor  I 

If  these  things  look  strangely, the  responsibility  is  Muller's; 
we  have  done  nothing  more  than  put  together  his  published 
statements,  leaving  them  to  suggest  their  own  inferences  to 
candid  minds.  And  there  is  yet  another  point  or  two  to  which 
we  may  draw  attention  in  passing.  The  date  of  the  preface 
whose  introductory  paragraph,  quoted  above,  would  lead  any- 
one to  suppose  that  the  editor  had  just  laid  down  his  pen, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  tempered  by  fond  regret,  is  "  September 
14th,  1874,  the  first  day  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  in  London  ;"  and  it  is  upon  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress that  extra  copies  of  the  last  sheet  of  text  and  commentary 
were  handed  around  among  the  gathered  savuns^  to  invite  their 
rejoicing  and  congratulation  upon  the  at  last  completed  work. 
But  the  preface  of  the  "  small  "  edition  is  dated  in  March,  1878, 
eighteen  months  earlier;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  its  issue 
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distinctly  implies  and  acknowledges  the  prior  completion  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  was  (in  full  accord  with  this  publicly 
defined  relation  between  the  two)  made  known  to  special 
students  of  the  Veda  in  February,  1878,  that  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  quarto  Rig- Veda  might  be  looked  for  about  Easter  of 
that  year,  since  it  was  then  ali*eady  in  type,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  index  verhorum.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Ori- 
ental Congress  would  have  played  an  eager  part  in  that  little 
scene  of  effusion  over  the  winding-up  sheet  of  the  great  and 
famous  enterprise,  if  they  had  been  aware  that  the  volume, 
after  being  printed  complete,  had  lain  now  for  near  two  years 
waiting  its  editor's  leisure  to  be  given  to  the  public.  As  the 
prefixed  varietas  lectionis^  o{  82  pages,  must  have  been  virtually 
worked  out  in  the  working-out  of  the  text  itself,  one  does  not 
see  what  can  have  been  left  for  the  editor  to  prepare  after  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  save  his  preface,  of  65  pages.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
1874,  in  a  aoi-dtsant  '* Reply  to  Mr.  Darwin"  {Contemporary 
Review,  January,  1876),  we  find  him  pleading  as  follows,  in 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  read  the  Reviews  of  late, 
and  so  had  learned  only  by  accident  that  some  profane  person 
had  been  criticizing  his  views  as  to  Darwinism  and  Language : 
"During  the  whole  of  the  year  that  has  just  passed  away,  all 
my  spare  time  has  been  required  for  the  completion  of  my 
edition  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  its  Sanskrit  commentary  ;  I  had  to 
shut  my  eyes  .to  everything  else."  Certainly  the  readers  of  that 
preface  had  not  entertained  a  suspicion  that  its  production 
could  have  caused  its  author  such  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor — and  the  less,  as  it  showed  signs  of  extreme 
haste :  when  censuring  (p.  x.)  the  Petersburg  Dictionary  for  omit- 
ting certain  technical  terms,  Miiller  had  not  had  time  to  con- 
vince himself,  as  he  might  have  done  by  a  few  minutes'  search 
in  the  Dictionary,  that  the  words  in  question  were  really  there.* 

*  It  appeared  later,  however,  either  that  MQller  does  not  posBeBS  the  Dictionary, 
and  judges  its  deficiencies  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  or  that  he 
finds  its  arrangement  too  difficult  for  him  to  master.  For  when  he  ex- 
plained at  great  length,  in  the  London  Academy  (February  12,  1876X  that  he  did 
not  mean  the  particular  terms  he  had  specified  as  wanting,  but  only  certain  others, 
implied  in  the  '*  etc''  which  he  had  added  to  the  former,  Bdhtlingk  was  able  to 
reply  (Jena  lAkratwrteUung^  February  26th),  that  these  others  were  also  to  be 
read  there  in  their  proper  place.    And  when  once  more,  in  his  retort  to  Boht- 
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Long,  however,  before  Mliller'a  enterprise  had  reached  the 
stage  to  which  we  have  followed  its  fortunes,  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  Indianists  at  what  rate 
his  edition  with  commentary  shoald  advance,  and  whether  and 
when  a  text-edition  from  him  should  appean  We  have  seen 
that  in  1867  his  text  at  Leipzig  came  to  a  final,  though  unac- 
knowledged, termination.  As  the  years  passed  by^  and  no 
continuation  appeared  or  was  promised,  its  force  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  other  similar  undertakings  gradually  died  out^ 
and  Aufrecht,  with  the  cooperation  of  Weber  at  Berlin,  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  void.  His  extremely  practical  and  convenient 
edition  (180I-S),  giving  (in  transliteration)  the  complete  sam- 
hiid'text  along  with  all  the  essentia^  parts  of  the  pada-tej^ty  and 
with  the  statements  of  the  native  authorities  in  full  as  to  authors 
and  metres  etc.,  makes,  when  bound  together,  a  single  handy 
volume  of  somewhat  over  900  pages.  It  filled  two  of  the  vol- 
umes (vi.  and  vii.)  of  Weber's  serial,  the  Indische  Studien,  Each 
volume,  like  all  the  others  of  the  series,  was  aided  by  the  Ger- 
man Oriental  Society  to  the  extent  of  about  $76,  or  sixteen 
cents  (eight-pence)  a  page;  and,  in  testimony  of  its  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  work,  the  Berlin  Academy  voted  to  the 
editor  a  free  gift  of  about  $270  (£64).*  To  the  end  of  the 
seventh  Book,  it  followed,  with  collation  and  corrections, 
Miiller's  already  published  text;  through  the  remaining  books 
(two  fifths  of  the  whole),  it  was  founded  directly  on  the  manu- 
scripts. 

Here  was,  at  last,  the  whole  Big-Yeda,  the  indispensable 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  India,  put  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  students  of  India ;  and  from  this  time  dates  almost 
a  new  era  in  Indian  studies.  Aufrecht's  edition  is  the  real 
publication  of  the  Veda;  nothing  can  take  away  from  this 
scholar  the  chief  honor  of  being  editor  of  the  Big-Yeda:  with 
a  true  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  need,  with  a  self-devotion 
which  sought  and  found  its  reward  in  a  consciousness  of  the 
service  he  was  doing  to  science,  and  not  in  honors  and  emolu- 

liDgk  (ibid.,  Karch  18th),  he  lets  drop  respecttiig  yet  another  Sanskrit  word  which 
he  chances  to  use,  that  it  does  not  stand  in  the  Dictionary,  he  is  for  the  third 
time  set  right,  the  word  being  in  £act  where  it  should  be  on  its  pages. 
*  9ee  Weber,  in  the  £0.  QentnMaU  (Leipzig)  of  November  1,  1873. 
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ments,  be  gave  his  fellow-scholaTS  what  they  were  most  craving. 
Nor,  in  estimating  his  merits  in  connection  with  it,  should  we 
forget  the  part  which,  acknowledged  and  unacknowledged,  he 
bore  in  Miiller*s  own  edition  after  its  first  volume.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly to  be  r^retted  that  his  work  was  not,  by  a  little  added 
liberality  on  some  one's  part,  stereotyped,  so  that  its  (rare) 
typographical  errors  might  have  been  corrected,  and  its  contin- 
uance assured  At  present  it  is  out  of  print,  and  only  to  be 
picked  up  at  second-hand.  Some  time  it  will  have  to  be  repro- 
duced; for  a  work  of  precisely  its  character  is  called  for,  and 
will  always  command  a  steady  sale. 

The  text-edition  bearing  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  Mtiller 
(although,  as  we  have  seen,  be  had  stipulated  against  even 
reading  its  proof-sheets)  also  described  itself  in  the  same  place 
as  being  **  reprinted  from  the  editio  princeps  ;^^  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  the  only  place  where  Mtiller  ornaments  his  larger  work 
with  this  high-sounding  title.  Doubtless  its  assumption  will 
seem  to  many  a  little  out  of  taste.  We  look  back  now,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  centuries,  to  the  period  when  the  precious 
remains  of  antiquity  were  struggling  out  before  the  public 
amid  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  an  art  in  its 
infancy  and  a  community  of  scholars  feeble  in  numbers  and 
poor  in  wealth ;  and  we  honor  the  pioneer  publication,  in  the 
case  of  each  work,  with  the  name  of  editio  princeps.  But  it  is 
almost  profanation,  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  ludicrous  pre- 
tension, to  confer  the  same  title  now,  when  books  are  dropping 
from  the  press  as  &st  as  autumn  leaves  in  Yallombrosa,  and 
upon  the  unnumbered  productions  of  a  newly  opened  literature, 
where  almost  every  publication  that  is  made  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  it  There  is  hardly  a  Sanskrit  scholar  of  any  note 
who  has  not  put  forth,  in  this  sense,  from  one  to  a  dozen  edUto- 
nes  prineipea;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  one  of  them  ever 
thought  of  blazoning  his  work  with  that  name  until  Mtiller 
set  the  example ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice 
will  not  become  a  general  one.  Nor  has  MuUer's  work  a  defen- 
sible claim  on  any  ground  to  such  a  distinction.  It  was  not 
the  first  edition  begun :  that  honor  belongs  to  Bosen's ;  it  was 
not  the  first  edition  finished :  that  honor  belongs  to  Aufrecht's; 
it  can  claim  precedence  for  only  about  half  the  text    If  Mtiller 
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would  take  a  title  which  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  poster- 
ity can  dispute,  he  should  proclaim  himself  "  responsible  editor 
of  the  editio  princeps  of  Ssijana's  commentary :"  it  is  all  that 
truly  belongs  to  him. 

But  Mliller  is  not  content  with  claiming  to  be  first  editor, 
he  would  fain  also  make  himself  out  first  translator,  of  the 
Rig-Yeda.  In  the  introductory  sentence  of  his  preface  to  his 
sole  and  only  volume  of  translation,  he  says  that  it  has  unex- 
pectedly fallen  to  his  lot  '^  to  publish  also  what  may,  without 
presumption,  be  called  the  first  translation  of  the  ancient  sacred 
hymns  of  the  Brahmans.'^  Later  he  explains  that,  when  he 
says  ''  translation,"  he  does  not  precisely  mean  '^  translation," 
but  rather  ^^  traduction  raieonnie,*^  a  version  accompanied  by  '*a 
full  account  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  translator  in 
assigning  such  a  power  to  such  a  word,  and  such  a  meaning  to 
such  a  sentenca"  Then,  in  the  preface  to  his  fifth  volume  of 
Sfiyana,  he  defends  the  claim  at  great  length  against  the  adverse 
criticism  of  Spiegel  and  others — but,  in  our  opinion,  with  very 
indifferent  success.  He  is  at  any  rate  consistent:  if  "Rig- 
Veda  text"  means  "  the  text  with  Sfiyana's  commentary,"  then 
Muller  is  its  first  editor;  if  "translation"  means  'translation 
with  Mtiller^s  commentary,"  then  he  is  first  translator.  That 
is  to  say,  he  may  perhaps  become  such,  at  some  remote  time  in 
the  future ;  for  it  is  seven  years  since  his  first  volume  appeared, 
and  it  contained  only  one  seventy-fifth  of  the  text  Moreover, 
as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,*  the  plan  of  accounting  fully  for 
every  word  and  every  sentence  of  one's  version  is  quite  incapa- 
ble of  being  carried  out,  and  Muller  is  far  from  having  carried 
it  out.  To  the  objection  that  his  version  of  the  very  first 
stanza  implied  an  apparent  false  use  of  a  grammatical  form, 
upon  which  he  had  not  spent  a  syllable  of  explanation,  he  has 
since  replied  (Chips,  iv.  508 ;  Am.  ed'n,  490)  that  there  must  be  a 
degree  of  division  of  labor  in  these  matters,  and  that,  as  a  certain 
noted  Continental  scholar  was  well  known  to  be  planning  a  Yedic 
grammar,  he  had  purposely  left  all  sucb  points  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss ;  if  he  had  deigned  also  to  notice  the  objection  taken  to  the 
mythology  of  the  same  version,  he  would  probably  have  replied 

*  See  W.  D.  Whitney's  Orientai  and  LingtMic  SMdes,  L  136. 
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that,  one  of  these  days,  somebody  would  be  sure  to  take  up  the 
mythological  points,  and  hence  it  was  proper  to  divide  off  that 
share  of  the  work  to  him.*  But  as  there  are  and  are  to  be 
Sanskrit  dictionaries  also  in  existence,  why  should  he  not  have 
been  content,  on  the  same  principle,  to  divide  off  to  them  the 
treatment  of  the  adjective  meaning  *  reddish'  in  the  very  same 
stanza,  instead  of  devoting  to  it  eleven  pages  of  superfluous 
exposition  ?  If  we  are  to  establish  the  rule  that  the  priority  of 
a  translator  depends  upon  the  relative  length  of  his  comment, 
then,  when  some  scholar  comes  along  who  shall  carry  out  MUl- 
ler's  plan  more  completely,  by  taking  in  all  those  other  rele- 
gated matters,  and  rendering,  let  us  say,  only  one  hymn  in  a 
volume,  instead  of  a  whole  dozen,  as  MUIler  has  done,  this  one 
will  have  a  right  to  call  himself,  d/ortfori,  the  "first  translator" 
— ^until  in  his  turn  superseded  by  one  who  shall  give  an  entire 
volume  to  a  single  verse :  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  emulous  race  for  priority,  we  may  again  suggest  a 
slight  modification  of  Mliller^s  claim^  title,  to  ^^ad  interim  first 
translator." 

Besides  the  native  comment,  Mliller's  quarto  edition  contains 
one  or  two  other  important  additions  to  the  text  The  report 
of  the  Hindu  tradition  as  to  author,  divinity,  and  metre  of 
every  verse  of  the  great  collection,  it  shares  with  Aufrecht's 
edition;  its  index  verborum  and  its  index  of  proAka^s  (first 
words  of  each  verse)  are  its  own.  We  have  spoken  already  of 
an  index  verborum  as  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  gift,  apart 
from  the  text  itself,  which  could  have  been  made  by  an  editor 
of  the  Big-Yeda  to  his  fellow-students;  in  real  worth  it  out- 
weighs the  comment  twenty -fold.  Mtiller  tells  us  (vol.  v.,  p. 
XXV.)  that  his  own  index  was  made  and  finished  before  his  pub- 
lication was  begun.  There  is  no  telling  how  many  years  of  solid 
and  most  fatiguing  work,  expended  by  other  scholars  in  mak- 
ing their  own  duplications  of  it,  would  have  been  saved  by  its 
being  given  to  the  world  at  the  outset.  This  must  have  been, 
for  example,  one  of  the  very  hardest  preliminary  labors  falling 
upon  the  Vedic  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  lexicon.    We  have 

*  Those  who  have  studied  MdUer's  Sanskrit  grammar  will  well  remember  that 
he  claims  to  have  omitted  the  Syntax  because  Professor  B€ihler  in  India  had 
promised  to  write  a  treatise  on  Sanskrit  syntax. 
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it  in  our  hands  at  last;  but,  on  the  ODe  hand,  it  has  come  too 
late  to  have  more  than  a  fragment  of  the,  importance  which 
would  have  belonged  to  it  earlier:  for  the  lexicon  is  finished, 
and  Grassmann  has  also  put  forth  a  dictiooary  to  the  Rig-YedA 
(Leipzig,  1872-76),  which  includes  a  complete  index.    And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  in  a  shape  which  deprives  it  of  no  small 
part  of  the  usefulness  it  ought  to  possess.    It  is  an  index  made 
on  the  labor-saving  principle ;  one  to  the  preparation  of  which 
Miiller  need  never  have  put  his  own  hand  at  all ;  one  which 
could  have  been  made  upon  the  pocb-nianuseripts  by  a  person 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Sanskrit  except  its  alphabet.    It  is 
simply  a  reduction  to  alphabetic  order  of  the  elements  of  the 
poda  or  ^word'  text,  as  constructed  by  the  Hindu  scholars: 
a  text  in  which  each  vocable  is  presented  by  itself,  severed 
from  euphonic  connection  with  its  predecessor  and  successor, 
and  cleansed,  sometimes,  of  certain  irregularities  characteriz- 
ing the  Vedic  dialect      Miiller   has.  done    nothiug    toward 
grouping  together  the  in6ectioQal    forms  belonging  to   one 
root  or  theme:  if  we  desire,  for  example,  to  look  into  the 
conjugation  of  the  root  har^  we  must  find  the  forms  ibar,  oifcar, 
ahciaj  kcdhi^  kriyAMa^  cahdra^  etc,  etc ,  scattered  through  half 
the  alphabet ;   and  the  declensional  forms  dpasj  apas^  adbhU 
are  only  less  widely  sundered ;  while  &(onya&  and  samyaid  are 
twenty  pages  apart,  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  technicality  in  the 
pa(2a-treatment  of  the  former.    Per  coniraj  there  is  no  separa- 
tion of  words  of  widely  different  origin  which  chance  to  have 
the  same  form :  kahj  '  who,'  and  hat^   *•  he  made,'  are  thrown 
indistinguishably  together;    so  with  apdm,  ^I    drank,'  and 
apdm^  yot  waters;'   so  with  asya,  *do  thou  throw,'  and  cuyo, 
'of  it;'  and  so  on,  in  instances  which  are  by  no  means  ex- 
tremely rara    In  short,  it  is  an  index  upon  which  some  weeks, 
or  months,  of  hard  work  would  have  to  be  done  by  any  scholar 
who  should  desire  to  use  it  otherwise  than  sporadically  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Big-Veda  text ;  the  best  to  be  said  of  it  is 
that  now,  Grassmann's  vocabulary  being  accessible,  it  takes  a 
place  secondary  or  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  and  its  defects  will 
be  comparatively  little  felt ;  there  is  even  a  certain  advantage 
in  its  not  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other.     The  zeal  and 
devotion  of  Grassmann,  his  anxious  and  ingenious  care  to  do 
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for  the  Yedic  student  the  otmost  that  can  be  done,  are  in  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  more  famous 
contemporary,  and  merit  high  and  grateful  praisa  His  ap- 
pended index  of  roots  and  bases,  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  their  finals,  is  a  marvel  of  patient,  accurate,  and 
acutely  applied  industry. 

Some  of  the  same  labor-saving  spirit  which  we  have  noted  in 
Mtiller's  index  verborum  is  to  be  traced  also  in  his  index  of 
pra&ka^s.  Dr.  W.  Pertsch  of  Gotha  had  given  one,  in  1868,  in 
that  great  storehouse  of  original  contributions  to  Sanskrit 
study,  Weher^B  Indische  Studien.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  prepared,  as  explained  at  the  time,  took  away  all 
possibility  of  its  being  minutely  accurate :  it  had  been  made  for 
private  use,  its  materials  being  gathered  by  several  different 
hands,  on  several  different  systems,  from  single  manuscripts 
and  second-hand  copies  of  manuscripts,  before  the  publication 
of  more  text  than  is  contained  in  MiQler's  first  volume ;  and 
it  was  known  to  be  in  some  degree  defective ;  the  editor  had 
simply  done  all  that  was  within  his  power  to  secure  accuracy, 
and  hoped,  by  aid  of  a  long  list  of  corrections  at  the  end,  to 
have  made  a  tolerable  approach  to  it  Muller,  now,  instead  of 
making  a  new  index  of  his  own,  or  carefully  verifying  the  old 
one,  line  by  line,  has  merely  reproduced  the  latter  (as  he  him- 
self explains  in  his  preface),  making  such  additional  corrections 
as  the  editor  was  able  to  furnish  him,  and  such  as  he  bad  him- 
self chanced  to  note  in  connection  with  his  use  of  it  He  is 
pleased  to  say  that  the  names  of  the  scholars  concerned  in  its 
first  preparation  are  ''a  sufficient  warrant  for  completeness  and 
accuracy ;"  but  not  one  of  them,  certainly,  would  put  forward 
any  such  claim  on  its  behalf;  they  would  assert  only  that, 
pending  the  completion  of  Miiller's  text  or  some  other,  it  was 
as  good  as  the  circumstances  admitted:  a  useful  provisional 
work)  until  superseded  by  a  better.  It  should  never  have 
been  reproduced  without  a  thorough  verification,  such  as  would 
have  cost  a  careful  worker  perhaps  a  fortnight ;  in  its  present 
state  it  contains  not  a  few  errors  inherited  from  its  source,  and 
there  (but  not  here)  excusable  enougL* 

*  To  show  that  we  do  not  speak  looselj,  a  few  corrections  are  added.  Insert 
tva/yd  ha  tvid^  viiL  102  [Aufr.  91].  3.    Omit  agne  atrivan  and  ghftavraio  dhanaddk. 
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We  liave  felt  it  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  trath  that  the 
exposition  here  given  should  be  put  clearly  upon  record.  It 
is  no  private  and  obscure  enterprise  that  we  have  been 
describing,  but  (as  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning)  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  century;  if  misapprehensions  are  widely 
prevalent  as  to  its  character,  they  ought  to  be  removed.  A 
generation  of  Indian  scholars  is  arising  that  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  its  history ;  it  is  proper  that  this  should  be  told 
by  one  who  has  watched  its  whole  progress,  and  sbared  the 
sentiments  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  claimed  to 
be  undertaken*  While  it  was  dragging  slowly  along,  Milller 
was  doing  a  large  amount  of  real  work,  quite  enough  to  make 
the  reputation  of  any  man.  His  ^*  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  his  "Sanskrit  Grammar,"  his  "Rig-Veda  Priltigfi- 
khya,"  his  "Lectures on  Language,"  his  "Lectures on  Beligions," 
his  "Chips,"  and  the  other  numerous  fugitive  writings  ih>m 
which  the  Chips  are  selections — ^these  are  his  genuine  merits; 
and  by  their  value,  as  tested  by  time  and  competent  criticism, 
be  has  the  right  to  demand  to  be  judged.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  will  think  that  he  was  far  more  usefully  occupied  with 
them  than  with  the  Rig-Yeda ;  that  his  time  was,  as  he  himself 
more  than  once  intimates,  too  precious  to  be  expended  in  the 
collation  of  manuscripts  and  the  reading  of  proof-sheeta  That 
is  a  question  with  which  we  have  here  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
What  concerns  us  is  simply  his  relation  to  the  Rig-Yeda. 
When  he  and  bis  friends  set  him  up  before  the  world  in  the 
attitude  of  first  editor  and  first  translator  of  the  Yeda,  his 
mostly  anticipated  text  in  one  hand  and  his  version  of  twelve 
hymns  in  the  other,  and  call  on  all  men  to  admire  his  self- 
denying  devotion  and  his  patient  and  persistent  industry,  it  is 
high  time  to  raise  an  energetic  protest  Of  devotion  and 
industry  in  this  particular  direction,  since  the  publication  of 
his  first  volume,  his  fellow-scholars  are  unable  to  discover  a 
trace.  At  least  half-a-dozen  men  have  done  far  more  for  the 
Rig- Yeda  than  he  has  personally  done ;  indeed,  whatever  may 

Correct  reference  numbers  as  follows :  offnir  mCrdhd^  viii.  44. 16 ;  abki  tvd  viskabhdf 
TuL  46.  22 ;  (uya  piba  yatya^  vi.  40.  2 ;  t/pa  ie  gd  iva^  z.  127.  8 ;  jvahaava  aaproA 
.  . .,  L  75.  1;  pari  ^me  gdm,  x.  156.  6;  ynvam  swrdmam^  z.  131.  4;  $ahaarat:(ngo^ 
Til  65.  7.    Oorrect  phrases  as  follows :  torn  Mul^rfcCr  and  pro  ^grdm  pUim. 
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be  bis  deserts  toward  Sayana  and  Sliyana^s  commentary,  be 
has  yet  to  link  bis  name  witb  tbe  Rig- Veda  itself  by  any 
special  tie  whicb  will  bear  testing.  Tbis  connection,  of  course, 
be  may  yet  bring  about  in  bis  German  retirement:  withdrawn, 
as  he  bimself  describes  it,  from  tbe  distractions  of  bis  public 
and  private  duties  in  England,  and  able  bencefortb  to  devote 
bimself  directly  to  tbe  furtherance  of  Sanskrit  studies.  He 
has  had  bis  reward.  No  man  was  ever  before  so  lavishly  paid, 
in  money*  and  in  fame,  for  even  tbe  most  unexceptionable 
performance  of  such  a  task.  For  personal  gratitude  in  addition, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  call.  If  Miiller  had  never  put  hand 
to  tbe  Veda,  his  fellow-students  would  have  had  the  material 
they  needed  perhaps  ten  years  earlier,  and  Vedic  study  would 
be  at  the  present  moment  proportionally  further  advanced. 
They  will  perhaps  congratulate  him  personally  on  the  good 
thing  he  has  made  of  it,  and  wish  themselves  the  tithe  of  his 
fortune.  But  their  gratitude  they  will  reserve  for  the  liberal 
patrons  whose  bounty  made  the  work  possible,  for  tbe  scholars 
who  contributed  to  it  with  no  adequate  public  recognition,  and 
for  the  friends  who  sustained  tbe  sinking  resolution  of  the 
responsible  editor,  and  by  their  ui^ency  prevented  his  breaking 
off  in  tbe  middle,  and  leaving  his  text,  what  his  translation  is 
likely  ever  to  remain,  a  fragment 

*  The  original  honorarium^  of  about  £500  a  Tolume,  is  well-nigh  or  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  historj  of  purelj  scholarlj  enterprises;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  final  additional  gift  of  £2,000  was  bestowed  have  never  been  made 
public  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  in  his  '^Hiaiory  of  Indian  and  Baskm  ArchUedunf* 
(1876;  p.  732,  note  2),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  verj  time  when  it 
was  bestowed,  the  Government  were  refusing  an  application  for  £200  to  aid  the 
publication  of  a  most  important  series  of  Indian  inscriptions,  declaring  that  it 
could  not  **  consent  to  charge  the  public  revenues  of  India  with  the  cost  of  such 
an  undertaking;"  and  he  gives  expression  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the 
contrast  was  viewed  by  the  friends  of  Indian  studj  in  England. 
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Badis'b  Bnolibh  BniLB.* — ^AppeanmoefiwarraDt  the  belief  that 
the  EngliBh-speakiiig  fteople  will  DOt  bood  tire  of  the  story  of  the 
English  Bibia  The  agencies  by  which  it  has  come  to  be  what  it 
ifi  are  numerous,  and  about  some  of  the  processes  there  is  just 
enough  of  uncertainty  to  stimulate  investigation.  Each  new  ex- 
plorer may  confidently  hope  to  detect  and  refute  some  blunders 
made  by  those  who  went  over  the  path  before  him,  and  may  count 
himself  very  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  guarding  his  own  state- 
ments from  inaccuracy. 

Dr.  Eadie  has  essayed  to  tell  the  story  in  his  way,  sparing,  as 
he  says,  no  pains  *Ho  present  the  narrative  in  its  truth  and  to  dis- 
entangle it  from  conflicting  statements  and  traditional  erroTSi^ 
The  course  of  his  investigations  carries  him  back  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times  and  the  days  of  CsBdmon  and  Bede,  and  he  follows  the  his- 
tory down  through  twelve  centuries  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mittee of  revision  in  1870  under  the  auspices  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury. 

To  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  are  devoted,  presenting  a  formidable  array  of  errors 
which  in  his  judgment  need  to  be  removed  from  the  version  in 
common  use;  errors  growing  out  of  imperfections  in  the  text,  in- 
exact renderings,  want  of  uniformity,  neglect  of  important  dis- 
tinctions, inconsistencies  in  dealing  with  the  Greek  article,  mis- 
lendering  of  tenses  and  prepositions,  variations  in  the  form  of 
proper  names,  and  infelicities  in  terms  for  the  productions  of 
Palestine.  These  defects  are  pointed  out  with  great  detail.  How 
far  the  author's  suggestions  will  be  heeded  in  the  revision  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  member,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  tell,  but  the  detailed  enumeration  of 
these  possible  improvements  of  the  commonly  received  version  is 
a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  minute  and  careful  attention  which  the 

*  llie  English  BibU,  An  external  and  critioal  hiatoiy  of  the  varions  EngUah 
translationa  of  Scripture,  with  remarks  on  the  need  of  reviaing  the  Engliah  New 
Teatament  By  Johh  Badib,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeaaor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegeaia,  United  Preebyterian  Church.  In  two  Tolumea,  8to.  London:  Mao- 
millanftCo.   1876.    Yoll.  zx  +  440.    Vol  IL  zti  +  604  pp. 
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whole  subject  is  undoubtedly  reoeiviDg  from  the  scholars  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  who  are  now  enlisted  in  this  work. 

Jnst  here,  without  meaning  to  disparage  that  work  in  any 
degree,  we  are  glad  to  produce  some  striking  testimony  to  the 
general  accuracy  and  iidelity  of  our  version  in  its  present  familiar 
form.  In  various  countries  of  £urope,  as  is  well  known,  similar 
revisions  of  standard  versions  are  recently  completed  or  are  still 
in  progress.  At  Halle  a  revised  edition  of  Luther's  New  Testa* 
ment  has  been  published,  with  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Eisenaeh 
Conference.  The  changes  in  orthography  and  granunatical  formfl 
from  the  standard  edition  of  1545,  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
total  number  of  passages  in  which  the  translation  is  amended  is 
only  259,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority*  that  in  221  of  these 
cases,  the  effect  of  the  emendation  is  to  bring  Luther's  version  into 
harmony  with  the  reading  of  our  English  Bible, — a  most  remark- 
able and  unlooked-for  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  our  translators. 

Dr.  Eadie  goes  over  the  historical  ground  very  thoroughly, 
endeavoring  '*to  weigh  the  merits  of  each  translator  or  company 
of  translators,  with  open  impartiality."  He  gives  four  chapters  to 
Wyckliffe,  twelve  to  Tyndale,  four  to  Coverdale,  five  to  Matthew's 
Bible,  and  six  to  the  Great  Bible.  In  the  second  volume,  six 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Genevan  version,  three  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  two  to  the  Douai  version,  and  seven  to  the  Authorized. 

The  chief  merit  of  his  work  seems  to  us  to  be  found  in  its 
attempt  to  show  what  influences  were  combined  to  produce  each 
successive  translation ;  what  helps  were  furnished  by  editions  of 
the  original,  or  by  new  Continental  versions,  and  what  was  the 
true  bond  of  connection  between  these  several  versions  for  English- 
speaking  people,  the  appearance  of  which,  one  after  another,  so 
peculiarly  characterizes  the  century  following  the  first  publication 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Erasmus  in  1516.  Canon  West- 
cott  has  done  good  service  in  the  same  direction,  but  Dr.  Eadie's 
more  ample  pages  give  room  for  much  more  extended  illustration. 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  note  the  vigor  with  which  he 
refutes  the  hasty  and  erroneous  accounts  of  Froude,  and  Hallam, 
and  other  writers  whose  statements  concerning  the  English  Bible 
lack  the  foundation  of  fact. 

We  notice  frequent  carelessness  in  the  typography  of  the  volume, 
though  the  citations  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  with  great  care 

*  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1871,  page  406. 
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In  the  few  caseB,  however,  where  the  author  has  occasion  to  allnde 
to  America,  he  is  not  well  informed.  He  speaks  of  an  edition  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1856,  though  evidently 
referring  to  that  of  1861.  He  relies  on  Tliomas'  statement,  now 
discredited,  to  the  effect  that  Scriptures  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Mark  Baskett,  London,  were  printed  in  Boston  in  1742  and  1752. 
He  twice  gives  the  name  of  Arthur,  instead  of  Aitken,  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Bible  first  printed  without  disguise  in  America  in  1 782 
(which  by  the  way  was  not  a  quaito  but  a  12mo),  and  says  ^  this 
took  place  162  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers; 
and  strange  to  say,  a  Genevan  Bible  had  been  already  published 
in  1743.''  Very  strange,  if  true;  but  it  happened  to  be  a  German 
Bible  and  that  was  not  so  strange.  We  have  no  doubt  that  with 
regard  to  Scotland  and  England,  Dr.  Eadie  was  better  informed. 

We  regret  to  mention  that  the  decease  of  the  author,  whose 
valuable  commentaries  have  made  many  familiar  with  his  name, 
ended  his  earthly  studies  and  labors  shortly  after  these  volumes 
were  issued  from  the  press. 

Old  Biblbs.* — This  little  volume  is  attractive  in  its  aspect,  and 
is  intended  to  give  in  a  compact  form  some  general  information 
about  the  versions  of  Scripture  which  have  been  used  by  English- 
men from  the  earliest  days.  It  shows  some  marks  of  care  in  the 
preparation  and  some  marks  of  carelessness.  Mr.  Dore  professes 
to  have  examined  carefully  every  version  referred  to,  and  to  have 
preserved  the  original  spelling  in  all  quotations,  but  his  work  is 
so  full  of  inaccuracies  and  blunders  as  to  be  absolutely  worthless 
as  an  authority.  A  single  example  must  suffice.  He  says  (p.  64), 
"  The  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  or  Breeches  Bible  was  published 
by  Rowland  Hill  at  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  date  until  1612 
no  year  passed  without  one,  two,  or  more  editions,  being  issued  from 
the  press."  The  publisher's  name  was  Rouland  HalL  After  the 
second  edition,  in  1561,  no  new  one  appeared  till  1568.  The 
edition  of  1570  was  the  last  on  a  foreign  press.  It  was  not  printed 
in  England  before  1575.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  editions 
published  in  1584,  1604,  and  1612,  but  the  demand  did  not  cease 
with  the  publication  of  the  authorized  version,  for  two  editions 
appeared  in  1613,  one  in  1614,  two  in  1615,  and  one  in  folio  the 
following  year.  It  will  be  hardly  worth  while  for  any  one  to  look 
to  such  a  writer  for  trustworthy  information. 

*Old  Bibka;  or,  An  Aeeomiofthe  Various  VeraioM  of  ike  BngUOi  Bible,  Bj  X 
ft.  DOBB.    London:  Pickering.    1876.    pp.  zviii,  104, 16mo. 
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Mb.  Frothingham's  ^'Tbanscbndbntalism  ik  Nbw  Eng- 
land"* is  an  interesting  and  valuable  history,  if  a  work  so  sketchy 
and  nnoritical  deserves  to  be  called  a  history.  It  is  interesting  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  collected  and  arranged  his 
materials  and  the  pleasant  way  in  which  he  has  recited  his  tale  of 
men  and  books  and  systems.  It  is  valuable  because  it  will  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  not  a  few  incidents,  the  memory  of  which 
was  &8t  dying  out  in  the  present  generation.  The  phases  of  spec- 
ulative thought  in  this  generation  are  becoming  very  unlike  those 
which  astonished  conservative  Boston  and  traditional  New  Eng- 
land some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Rev.  George  Ripley  dared  to 
defend  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  inner  spirit,  in  default 
and  without  the  aid  of  miracles,  and  his  doctrine  was  assailed  by 
Prof.  Andrews  Norton  as  the  latest  form  of  infidelity ;  when  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  vexed  and  grieved  his  father's  friends  and  his 
own  by  his  astonishing  address  to  the  senior  class  in  Divinity  Col- 
lege in  1838,  and  Theodore  Parker  sprung  a  mine  among  his 
brethren  a  few  years  later  in  his  memorable  ordination  sermon. 

Mr.  Frothingbam's  sketch  of  the  Eantean  Philosophy  cannot  be 
said  to  be  incorrect  so  far  as  it  goes.  Perhaps  it  goes  far  enough 
to  satisfy  its  author  and  his  readers.  It  is  surprising  that  he 
omits  altogether  to  record  the  application  which  Eant  made  of  his 
own  principles  to  the  questions  of  supernaturalism  and  revela- 
tion, in  which  he  anticipated,  with  a  much  more  vigorous  logic 
than  that  of  many  of  his  followers,  the  vague  and  fiorid  unbelief  of 
so  many  of  the  New  England  transcendentalists.  We  observe  that 
the  great  movements  for  reform  are  referred  by  him  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic  Transcendentalists  as 
their  originators  than  the  truth  would  warrant  The  orthodox 
faith  and  the  orthodox  conscience  of  many  who  were  in  no  sense 
Transcendentalists  contributed  very  largely  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  movement  against  temperance  and  slavery,  and 
brought  no  little  practical  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  cause 
of  right  in  the  hour  of  trial.  There  were  not  a  few  philosophical 
Transcendentalists  in  New  England  who  held  fast  to  a  super- 
natural Christianity  as  their  predecessors  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Herbert  and  Collins.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  such  a 
thinker  and  writer  as  Mr.  Frothingham  should  not  do  justice  to 

*  IhinaomdmUalitm  in  New  Bngland.  A  History  by  OoTAvniB  Bbooks  Fboth- 
nroHAB,  author  of  "Life  of  Theodore  Parker/*  *'  Bel^^on  of  Humanity/'  etc.,  etc 
New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sona.    1876. 
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these  aspects  of  Transcendentalism.  He  has  done  the  best  which 
he  could ;  as  a  literary  artist  he  deserves  our  heartiest  commenda- 
tion, as  a  critic  and  a  theologian  he  has  done  the  best  which  so 
negative  and  mystical  a  thinker  as  he  coald  possibly  achieve. 

Pbbsidbnt  Bascoh's  Philosophy  of  Rbuoion*  is  a  vigorous 
and  independent  discussion  of  the  grounds  of  religious  belief. 
The  topics  are  Matter  and  Mind,  God,  Nature,  Man,  Immortality, 
Revelation,  Miracles,  Inspiration,  Interpretation,  Sin  and  Divine 
Law,  Trinity,  Christ,  his  Divinity  and  Work,  Holy  Spirit,  Sanctifi- 
cation,  the  Church,  Future  Life,  Lines  and  Conditions  of  ProgiesSb 
These  topics  are  all  treated  with  the  greatest  freedom  from  con- 
ventional language  and  traditions,  with  a  spirit  fully  alive  to  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  modem  thought,  and  yet  with  a  mond 
earnestness  which  now  and  then  rises  to  eloquent  fervor.  The  can- 
did and  thoughtful  reader  may  fail  to  be  convinced  by  some  of 
the  utterances  the  author  puts  forth  as  arguments,  he  may  now 
and  then  weary  of  the  needless  length  of  his  discussions,  but  he 
can  not  fail  to  find  much  in  the  volume  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
difficulties  and  objections  which  are  current  in  these  times,  and 
now  and  then  an  important  contribution  to  the  defence  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  discussions  in  this  volume  naturally  innate  extended  criti- 
cisms, but  these  we  must  leave  to  each  reader  to  furnish  for  him- 
self. 

Prof.  Henbt  N.  Dat^s  Elemeni^  of  Psycholoot*  is  a  small 
volume  of  248  pages,  but  it  gives  us  the  results  of  faithful  and 
earnest  and  independent  thinking  and  contains  some  novelties  in 
the  science  of  the  human  souL  The  classification  adopted  by  the 
author  is  peculiar  to  himself,  in  that  he  classes  under  the  sensibil- 
ity, the  imagination  and  the  memory  in  all  their  fuuctions,  so  far 
as  it  would  appear  to  the  casual  reader.  Only  the  reader  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Psychological  Science  would  correct  this 
natural  construction  of  the  author's  meaning  and  interpret  him 
as  referring  only  the  passive  and  unconscious  affections  and  activ- 

*  A  FkiloBophy  ofBeHgion^  or,  the  Rational  Grounds  of  Beligious  Belief.  By 
John  Basooh,  author  of  ''Prindples  of  Psychology,**  "  Philosophy  of  EngliBh 
Literatnre,"  "iEkrthetics,"  etc.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1876. 

•ElemeniBof  Flfychology.  By  Hknbt  N.  Day,  author  of  *' Logic,"  ''ICotal 
Science,"  "^Esthetics,"  "Art  of  Discourse,"  eta  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
1876. 
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ities  of  the  mind  in  imagiDation  and  memory  to  the  sensibility^ 
and  this  on  the  ground  of  their  passivity.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  treatise  may  be  made  an  interesting  and  useful  text 
book,  if  it  is  used  by  an  able  and  thoughtful  teacher,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  instructors  and  students  as  an  able  and  ingenious 
and  independent  work,  which  does  great  credit  to  its  much  re- 
spected and  most  laborious  author. 

RocTND  MY  HonsB.*— This  book  has  a  real  value  for  its  descrip- 
tions of  country  life  in  France,  by  a  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
observer,  who  had  his  home  for  years  in  one  of  its  remote  pro- 
vinces. Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  what  the  foreigner  usually 
sees  in  Paris  than  the  people  and  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
The  results  of  his  observations  are  the  more  deserving  of  attention 
just  now,  as  the  rural  population  of  France  are  acquiring  more 
and  more  political  importance  In  no  country  of  Western  £urope 
also  is  the  **  peasant-world,''  as  he  calls  it,  so  large  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Hamerton  tells  us  that  among 
this  vast  number  of  people  ^  few  can  read  easily  enough  to  do  it 
for  their  pleasure,"  and  that  practically  ^^  the  book  and  the  news- 
paper have  no  direct  influence  upon  peasant  life."  One  of  the 
results  of  the  "  incredible  ignorance  "  of  the  French  country  peo- 
ple, he  says,  is  that  they  do  not  even  know  what  the  word 
^France  "  means ;  and  it  was  this  entire  absence  of  all  geographi- 
cal knowledge  which  made  the  peasantry,  in  a  measure,  insensible 
to  any  patriotic  appeals  during  the  Franco-German  war.  '^Tell 
them  that  the  war  has  ended  in  the  loss  of  Alsatia  and  Loraine. 
This  conveys  no  direct  idea  to  their  minds.  Why  should  they 
make  sacrifices  for  the  people  of  Alsatia  who  were  always  as  for- 
eigners to  them."  This  absence  of  national  feeling,  incredible  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  illustrated  at  length.  We  have  no  space  in 
which  to  follow  the  author  in  his  interesting  description  of  this 
subject,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  other  subjects 
which  he  takes  up.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  describes  all 
the  phases  of  country  life  in  France  as  he  became  acquainted  with 
it  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  years  with  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people  in  a  provincial  town.  We  ought  not  to  close  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  style,  which 
throws  an  additional  interest  around  every  subject  which  he 
treats. 

*  Rtmnd  my  Houat;  Notes  of  rural  life  in  France  in  peace  and  war.    By  Phiup 
GiLBBBT  HAMiBiOir.    fioston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1876.    12nio.  pp.  416. 
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Babnvm'b  Ekoijsh  Rhtmbs.* — We  fear  that  Mr.  Bamnm,  by 
the  preparation  of  this  very  coDvenient  book,  has  rendered  himr 
self  aoGomitable  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  rhym- 
sters  which  it  is  appaling  to  coutemplata  He  has  made  in  fsust  a 
great  laborHBaring  machine  by  which  an  indefinite  number  of 
rhymes  may  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  hundred  yean 
ago,  Walker  published  a  '^  Rhyming  XHctionary,"  whioh  was  so 
clumsily  arranged,  and  put  together  in  so  defective  a  manner,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  was  ever  actually  enticed  by  it  into 
perpetrating  doggerel,  who  was  not  already  strongly  predisposed. 
For  a  hundred  years  his  book  has  remained  the  only  book  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  practically  so  worthless  that  in  all  probability  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  poetasters  of  the  day  ever  heard  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Bamum  h^  constructed  a  new  book  on  what  is  undoubt- 
edly the  correct  principle.  It  is  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  no 
one  has  ever  attempted  it  before !  "  Words  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  rhyming  adaptations  and  sounds.'*  That  is  all !  But 
we  foresee  in  this  remarkably  innocent,  and,  we  may  say,  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  uninteresting  book,  a  new  danger  to  the  literature 
of  the  day.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Bamum  takes 
a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  He  expresses  the  hope  in 
his  preface,  that  "  it  will  aid  poets  and  versifiers  to  do  their  work 
better  and  more  easily ;  and  thus  it  will  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  good  taste  and  feeling,  the  improvement  of  literature,  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare,  and  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  Lord 
of  all." 
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for  the  author.    1876.    8vo.    pp.  40. 

The  Chinese  Problem.  By  L.  T.  Townsend,  B.D.  1876.  Pamphlet  ISmo. 
pp.  86. 

Nelson  &  Phillips^  New  York  OUy. 

Methodism  and  its  Methods.  By  Bev.  J.  T.  Crane.  D.D.,  of  the  Kewt 
Conference.     12mo.    pp.  395. 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bev.  John  M'Clintook,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Pneident  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.    By  George  B.  Crooks,  D.D.     12mo.    pp.  410. 

Methodism  and  the  Centennial  of  American  Independence;  or,  the  loyal  and 
liberal  services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  during  the  first  centory  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States ;  with  a  brief  history  of  the  various  brandies  of 
Methodism,  and  full  stotistical  tables.    By  E.  M.  Wood,  Ph.D.    12mo.   pp.  414. 

A  Hundred  Tears  of  Metiiodism.  By  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,oneof 
the  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church.     12mo.    pp.  369. 

The  Modem  Genesis.  Being  an  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the  nebular 
theory,  of  the  origin  of  planetary  bodies,  the  structure  of  the  solar  Bysteffif  and 
of  general  cosmical  history.    By  Bev.  W.  B.  SUughter.     12mo.    pp.  298. 

Laws  relating  to  Religious  Corporations.  A  compilation  of  the  statatea  of  the 
several  States  in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  and  laain- 
tenanoe  of  religious  sodeties,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  religious  meetings.  ^ 
Rev.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D.  With  an  Address  on  Laws  affecting  xeligioua 
corporations  in  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Hon.  B.  L.  Paucher,  LL.D.  !*"»• 
pp.  273. 


To  the  Working  Class. 

We  can  furnish  you  employment  at  which  you  can  make  very 
large  pay,  in  your  own  localities,  without  being  away  fi'om  home 
over  night.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  to  take 
subscribers  for  The  Centennial  Record^  the  largest  publication  in 
the  United  States — 16  pages,  64  columns;  Elegantly  Illustrated; 
Terms  only  Si  per  year.  Tlie  Record  is  devoted  to  whatever 
is  of  interest  connected  wiili  the  Centennial  year.  The  Great 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  detail.  Every- 
body wants  it.  The  whole  people  feel  great  interest  in  their 
Country's  Centennial  Birthday,  and  want  to  know  all  {\bout  it. 
An  elegant  patriotic  crayon-drawing  premium  picture  is  pre- 
sented free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entitled,  "  In  remembrance 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States."  Size,  23  by  30  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a 
successful  agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and  hundreds 
of  subscribers  are  easily  obtained  everywhere.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness that  will  pay  like  this  at  present.  We  have  many  agents 
who  are  making  as  high  as  120  per  day  and  upwards.  Now  is 
the  time:  don't  delay.  Remember  it  costs  nothing  to  give  the 
business  a  trial.  Send  for  our  circulars,  terms,  and  sample  copy 
of  paper,  which  are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply;  do  it  to-day.  1: 
Complete  outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage.  Farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  make  the  very  best 
of  agents.     Address, 

The  Centennial  Record,  , 

PORTLAND,  MAINE, 


PuWIshed  l)y  SCRTBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 


A  New  Volume   of  LANGE'S  COMMENTARY,   Dr. 

PHILIP  SCUAFF,  General  fiditor. 

EZEKIBL,  Translated,  Knlar^'ed,  nnd  Edited  by  Patrick  Fairbairn*.  D.D., 
Into  Principal  of  the  Free  CUiiirch  Colleije.  (llsivgow,  and  Rev.  William  Finijlay, 
Larkhall,  Scotland,  aided  by  Rev,  Thomas  Cuerar.  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Sinclair 
Manskn,  M.A. 

DANIBL,  Translated,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by  James  Stroxo.  S.T.D.,  Prof,  of 
Old  Testament  Kxeg-esis  in  Drew  Tlieolopical  Seminary,  Madiso  ,  X.  J.  One  vol. 
.svo,  ciotli,  5»r).0O. 

*^*  Therti  have  bttn  ihiui  far  V'su^'d  of  LAXGE'S  COSfMENTAHY  Nine  volumes 
on  the.  Old  njitametd.  The  Sew  TeMament  is  CO\fPLETE  in  Ten  vobrmes.  A  en- 
cular  fthmcimj  the  division  of  the  V)ork,  and  further  iate^reMimj  information,  v.-ill  f'e 
s^-nt  on  opplication. 

[FuHiski'J  by  arrangi'mt'nt  'i\'itk  tkt .  l  uthor.\ 

A  Third  Series  of  Lectures  on  THE  HISTORY  OT 

THK  JKWrsri  CFIURCIL  From  the  captivity  to  tlie  Christian  Kra.  lly  A.  V. 
Stam.ky.  D.D.,  Dean  of  AVest minster.  Library  Edition.  One  vol.  >^v->.  olotii, 
with  Maps.  .^4.00. 

Russia  in  the  East.  TURKISTAN ;  Notes  of  a  Jour- 
ney in  1H73,  in  tlio  Russian  Province  of  Tnrkistan.  tlie  Khanate.**  of  Khokan  Mnd 
Bokhara,  and  Provinces  of  Knldja.  By  EroKNE  »S:nrTLF.R,  Ph.D..  fomi-rly  SeT-- 
Inry  of  the  American  Lojration  at  St.  Petersburj^.  now  L'onxul-tJencra]  at  Coii-iao-  |   i 

tino])le.     Two  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  SO.OO.     With  ui^merous  illustration**. 


Just  the  Ruths  for  a  Brief  Course  in  History. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.    Uniform  with  the 

Serie-i  "  EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY." 


THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  from  the  Assassi- 

ruition  of  Julius  Ca>sar  to  the  .\ssussination  of  Doniilian.  I5y  the  Rev.  W.  WtiLFt 
Capes,  M.A..  laie  Tutor  and  F«llow  of  Queen's  College,  and  Reader  of  Aiirif-iit 
Ilistory.in  tlie  University  of  nxford.  One  vol.,  stjuare  12mo.  Witli  two  cohTt-d 
maps.'  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Xcio  Edition  of  the  Initial  Volume  in  the  Series. 

THE  GREEKS  AND  THE  PERSIANS.     By  the  Rev. 

G.   W.  Cox,  M.A.     With  Maps  and  Tables,     limo.  cloth,  f  1.00. 
Authivized  Edition,  printed  from  duplicate  pMeft  of  th^  complete.  En'jUs?t  Edition. 

MEMOIR    OF    NORMAN   MACLEOD,   D.D.     By  his 

brother,   Rev.   Donald  Maclkod,  B..A.     With  Steel   Portrait  and  Xiijik-hmis 
Illustrations.     Two  volumes,  Svo,  cloth,  S-4.50. 


PLATO'S    BEST    THOUGHTS.     As  compiled    from 

Professor  Jowett's  Translation  of  the  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO.     By  Rev.  C   H. 
.V.  DuLKLEY.     In  one  volume,  crown  Svo.  cloth.  $2.50. 


A  New  and  Cheaper  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Select  Works  of 
DR.    HORACK    BUSHNEI.L. 

Cliristiaii  Xiirture,        I  Sermons  for  the  New  Life. 

One   vol.;    12mo.      Cloth,  .si. 50.         |  One  vol..  l2ino.     Clotli,  $1  50. 


*  +  *  T^tf  ai'OT'c  f'OoA's  for  sa/t-  /y  all  hooksclUrs^  or  will  b^  5fnt^  f>ri'P*iid,  w/(^«  rtteift  > 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

713  .4XD  745  BR0II>W.4Y.  iVEW  YOSR. 
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